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HISTOEY OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

India is bounded by the HemalAya mountains, the river Indus, 
and the sea. * Boundaries 

Its length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about 1900 of imi5a? nt 
British miles; and its breadth from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mountains east of the Baramputra considerably upwards of 1500 
British miles. 

It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, called 
those of Vindya, which extends between the twenty-third Natural di- 
and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly from the desert visions * 
north-west of GuzerAt to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called mndostan 
Hindostan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan . 1 uecknn. 

Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high tract Naturai^di- 
recently called Central India. Hindostan. 

The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the Panj&b) 
is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but rugged to the 
west of that river, and sandy towards the junction of the five rivers. 
After the Indus forms one stream, it flows through a plain between 
mountains and the desert, of which only the part within reach of its 
waters is productive. As it approaches the sea, it divides into several 
branches, and forms a fertile though ill-cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the whole 
to be one* vast and fertile plain. This tract was the residence of the 


1 The Mogul emperors fixed the Ner- 
badda for the limit of their provinces in 
those two great divisions, but the divi¬ 
sion of the nations is made by the Vindya 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks 
of rivers in Asia are generally inhabited 
by the same community. The rule applies 


to Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or 
the Po as of the Ganges and the Nile. 
Rivers are precise and convenient limits 
for artificial divisions, but they are no 
great obltacles to communication; and, 
to form a natural separation between 
nations, requires the real cTbstructiQ^p;^ 
a mountain chain. • 
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people who first figure in the history of India; and it is 
most advanced in civilization of all the divisions of that country. 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the western extremity 
of the Vindya mountains on the borders of Guzerdt, and stretches 
up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi; forming the division between the desert on the west and the 
central table-land. It would be more correct to say the level of the 
desert; for the south-eastern portion, including J<5dp4r, is a fertile 
country. Except this tract, all between the Aravalli mountains and 
the Indus, from the Satlaj or Hysudras on the north to near the sea 
on the south, is a waste of sand, in which are oases of different size 
and fertility, the greatest of which is round Jessalmir. The narrow 
tract of Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes 
a sort of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. It 
is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet above the 
sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, and those of 
Vindya on the south; supported on the east by a lower range in 
Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the north-east into the basin 
of the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 

The Vindya mountains form the southern limit of Hindostan; 
Natural^- but beyond them, separated by the deep valley of the 
the Deckan. Nerbadda, is a parallel chain called Injaciri or S&tpura, 
which must be crossed before we reach the next natural division in 
the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is low; but the rest of the 
Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land of triangular 
form, about the level of that of Central India, supported on all sides 
by ranges of hills. The two longest ranges, which run towards the 
south, follow the form of the peninsula, and between them and the 
sea lies a low narrow tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole 
coast. The hills which support the table-land are called the Ghdts. 
The range to the west is the highest and most marked; and the low 
tract beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and fertility. 
Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, and the limit be¬ 
tween them may be marked by the Warda, from its ^source in the 
Injddri range, north-west of Ndgpdr, to its junction with the Godd- 
veri, and then by the joint rivers to the sea. All to the north and 
east of these rivers is a vast forest spotted with villages, and some¬ 
times interrupted by cultivated tracts of considerable extent. To 
the south-west of the rivers, the country, though varied, is generally 
^vpen and cultivated. 

(jfuzerdt and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither in- 




iOD. ij EXTENT AND POPULATION. 

eluded in Hindostan nor the Deckan; they differ greatly from each 
other, but each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan which 
adjoins it. 

Though the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the south 
of the Vindya mountains, yet, in modem practice, it is often limited 
to the part between that chain and the river Kishna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 square 
miles. The population maybe taken at 140,000,000 ; but superficial 
this is the 'present population; in very early Hindu times it and popu- 
was certainly much less, and in later days probably much inS ° f 
greater. 2 

2 These estimates cannot pretend to ac- mittee of the House of Commons on 
curacy. Hamilton (Des&'iption of Bindos- Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, will (if 
tan, vol. i. p. 37) conjectured the number certain blanks be filled up) make the 
of square miles to be 1,280,000, and the extent in square miles 1,287,483, and the 
population 134,000,000. population 140,722,700. The following 

An official Report laid before the Com- are the particulars :—- 

Square Miles. Population. 

Bengal Lower provinces . 153,802 37,500,000 

Bengal Upper provinces . 66,510 32,200,000 

Bengal cessions from Berdr. 85,700 (1.) 3,200,000 

Total Bengal . 306,012 72,900,000 

Madras . 141,923 13,500,000 

Bombay .. 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 

Total British possessions .. 512,873 93,200,000 

Allied States. 614,610 (3.) 43,022,700 

Ranjit Sing possessions in the Panjdb (4.) 60,000 3,500,000 

Sind. 100,000 1,000,000 


Total of all India 

• 

The superficial extent of the British 
territories and those of the allies is given 
in the above Report; the former from 
actual survey, and the latter partly from 
survey and partly from computation. 

The population of the British territories 
I is also from the Report, and is founded on 
official estimates, except in the following 
instances, where I computed the numbers. 

(1.) The cessions from Berdr amount to 
near 86,000 square miles; of these, 30,000 
on the Nerbadda are comparatively well 
peopled ; and I have allowed them sixty 
souls to the,squiy”e mile. The remaining 
56,000 are so full of forests, that I have 
only allowed twenty-five souls to the 
square mile. 

(2.) For one district, under Bombay 
(the Northern Concan), the extent is given 
from survey, hut without a guess at the 
population. I have allowed the same rate 
as that of the adjoining district (the 
Southern Concan), which is 100 to the 
square mile. It is probably too much, but 


.. 1,287,483 140,722,700 

the amount is so small as to make the error 
immaterial. 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu¬ 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are nearly deserts. On 
consideration, I allow seventy souls to the 
square mile, which makes the population 
43,022,700. 

(4.) The area and population of Sind 
and the population of the Panjdb are taken 
from Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 286, and 
vol. iii. p. 227. The extent of the Panjdb 
is little more than a guess, which I have 
hazarded, rather than leave the statement 
incomplete. 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
square miles, the population 227,700,000. 
(“ Companion to the Almanack for 1829,” 
from Walkenaer and Balbi.) If we deduct 
the 1,755,700 square miles in Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, as proposed by 
Major Rennell, for the sake of cofljp"; 
rison, wo find the* rest of Europe con- 
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population is very unequally distributed. In one very ex¬ 
tensive district of Bengal Proper (Bardwan) it was ascertained to be 
600 souls to the square mile. 3 In some forest tracts, ten to the 
square mile might be an exaggeration. 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is remark¬ 
able, none of them are very populous. In their present state of 
decline, none exceed the population of second-rate cities in Europe. 
Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 inhabitants; and not 
more than two or three of the others can have above 200,000 fixed 
population. 4 

A tract, extending from 8° north latitude to 35°, and varying in 
Climate and height from the level of the sea to the summits of Hdma- 
seasons. l&ya, must naturally include the extremes of heat and cold; 
but on the general level of India within the great northern chain, 
the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

The characteristic of the climate, compared to that of Europe, is 
heat. In a great part of the country the sun is scorching for three 
months in the year; 8 even the wind is hot, the land is brown and 
parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, all brooks become dry, small rivers 
scarcely keep up a stream, and the largest are reduced to compara¬ 
tively narrow channels in the midst of vast sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or two 
about sunrise ; but this is only in the parts of the country which lie 
far north, or are much elevated above the sea.. At a low level, if 
towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is only moderate heat; 
and on an average of the whole of India, it is not much more than 
what is marked temperate on our thermometers; while the hottest 
time of the day even at that period rises above mr summer heat 
The cold, however, is much greater to the feelings than would be 
supposed from the thermometer. 

In the months which approach to neither extreme, the tempe¬ 
rature is higher than in the heat of summer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical rainy 
season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean by a south¬ 
west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts from June to 
October. They are heaviest near the sea, especially in low countries, 
unless in situations protected by mountains. The coast of Coro- 




taining 1,035,300 square miles, and India 
1,294,602, being nearly a third greater 
than Europe. But Europe, when freed 
from the northern wastes, has the advantage 
in population; for, after deducting Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
N^and India only 140,000,000. 

JAr. Bayley, Asiatic Researches, xii. 549. 
4 For Calcutta, see C the Report of the 


House of Commons, October 11, 1831. 
For Benares, see Asiatic Researches , xvii. 
474, 479, where it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixed population of the 
city and suburbs, and that 100,000 more 
may come in on the greatest occasions 
of pilgrimage. 

6 The thermometer often rises above 
100 ° during part of the hottest days. It 
lias been known to reach 120°. 
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r for instance, is sheltered from the south-west monsoon by the 
rhats and the table-land, and receives its supply of rain in October 
and November, when the wind blows from the north-east across the 
Bay of Bengal. The intenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be 
conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to four months, and 
m them many days of every month, and many hours of every day, 
aie fair, yet the whole fall of rain in India is considerably more 
than double that which is distributed over the whole twelve months 
in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
tliree seasons: the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate; 
which last is a good deal longer than either the other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have long Natural pro . 
been proverbial. auctions. 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak is, 
foi ship building, and most other purposes, at least equal Trees, 
to the oak. The sal is a lofty and useful timber-tree: sandal, ebony, 
and other rare and beautiful woods are found in different quantities, 
but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, cotton-trees, 6 sissoo (or black- 
wood-trees), mangoes, tamarinds, and other ornamental and useful 
frees are scattered over the cultivated country. The bdbul (Mimosa 
Arabica, or gum-arabic-tree) with its sweet-scented yellow flower, 
grows in profusion, both in the woods and plains, as do two kinds of 
acacia and various other flowering trees. Mulberries are planted in 
great numbers, and are the means of furnishing a large supply of 
silk. The cocoa, palmyra, and other palms are common. The first 
of these yields a nut filled with a milky fluid, and lined with a thick 
coating of kernel* which is serviceable as food, and on account of the 
oil which is manufactured from it to a vast extent. The shell is used 
for cups and other vessels, some of which are in universal use. The 
thick husk, in which the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, 
which form a valuable cordage, and make the best sort of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpenter’s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pipes for conveying water, beams for 
broad but light wooden bridges, and other purposes, where length 
is more required than solidity. The bamboo, being hollow, light, 
and strong, is# almost as generally useful: when entire, the varieties 
in its size make it equally fit for the lance of the soldier, the pole of 
his tent, or the mast which sustains the ensign of his chief; for the 
ordinary staff of the peasant, or for the rafter of his cottage. All 
scaffolding in India is composed of bamboos, kept together by ropes 

ft m.!. . ... 


This is not the low shrub which bears seeds are encased in a substance resem- 
common cotton, but a loity tree covered at bling cotton, but lighter and more silk? 
one time with flowers of glowing crimson, in its texture. • ^ ' 

and at another with pods, in which the 
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lead of nails. When split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to 
baskets, mats, and innumerable other purposes; and when cut across 
at the joints, it forms a bottle often used for oil, milk, and spirits. 
The wood of the palm is employed in the same manner as that of 


the cocoa-tree: its leaves also are used for the thatch, and even for 
the walls of cottages; while the sap, which it yields on incision (as 
well as that of the bastard date-tree), supplies a great proportion of 
the spirituous liquor consumed in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree of the size of an oak, which abounds 
in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, from which also a great 
deal of spirit is distilled; while it is still more important as an article 
of food among the hill tribes. To return to the palms, another 
beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, mixed with the pungent and 
aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and the gum called catechu, is chewed 
by alb classes throughout India. Sago is the produce of another 
kind of palm. 

The mountains of Hemaldya present a totally different vegetation. 
Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe and Asia, rhododen¬ 
drons, and many other magnificent shrubs, abound throughout the 
chain, often on a gigantic scale. 

Pepper and cardamums grow in abundance on the western coast, 
spices,&c. and cinnamon on Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are every where a com¬ 
mon produce of the fields. We are indebted to India for many 
well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are covered with a highly 
scented grass, the essential oil of which is supposed by some to have 
been the spikenard of the ancients. Many trees supply medicines 
—as camphor, cassia fistularis, aloes, &c.; others yield useful resins, 
gums, and varnishes. 

The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers of 
every form and hue ; while the oleander, gloriosa superba, and many 
other beautiful shrubs, grow wild in the open country. The lotus 
and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and ponds; and there 
are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume of which, though other¬ 
wise exquisite, is in general too powerful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies for 
Agricultural opium; even roses are grown, in some places, pver fields 
produce. 0 f great extent, for atar and rose-water. Sugar-cane, 
though still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered spots, 
and is not spread over the face of the country like the productions 
just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up to indigo, and 
many other more brilliant dyes are among the produce of the fields. 
>JTax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, and other plants, yield an 
aiSple supply of 6il, both for culinary and other purposes. 
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s / prin ( %aa food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and in 
the Deckan jo war and bajra: 7 rice, as a general article of subsist¬ 
ence, is confined to Bengal and part of Bekar, with the low country 
along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula: in most parts of 
India it is only used as a luxury. 8 In the southern part of the table¬ 
land of the Deckan the body of the people live on a small and poor 
grain called r&gi. 9 

. Though these grains each afford the principal supply to particular 
divisions, they are not confined to their own tracts. B&jra and 
jow&r are almost as much consumed as wheat in Hindostan, and are 
grown, though in a less degree, in the rice-countries; wheat is not 
uncommon in the Deckan, and is sown in the rice-countries: rice is 


more or less raised all over India in favourable situations, as under 
hills, or where a great command of water is obtained by artificial 
means. 


Barley is little eaten, and oats till lately were unknown; but 
there are several smaller sorts of grain, such as millet, panicum 
Italicum, and other kinds for which we have no name. Maize is a 
good deal grown for the straw; and the heads, when young and 
tender, are toasted and eaten as a delicacy by the villagers; but I 
doubt if the grain is ever made into bread. 

There are many kinds of pulse, of which there is a very great 
consumption by people of all ranks; and a variety of roots and 
vegetables, 10 which, with a large addition of the common spices, form 
the ordinary messes used by the poor to give a relish to their bread. 
Many fruits are accessible to the poor; especially mangoes, melons, 
and water-melons, of which the two last are grown in the wide beds 
of the rivers during the dry weather. Gourds and cucumbers are 
most abundant. They are sown round the huts of the poor, and 
trailed over the roofs, so that the whole building is covered with 
green leaves and large yellow flowers. The mango, which is the 
best of the Indian fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the 
tree which bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, 
and thriving without any further care. Plantains or bananas, guavas, 
custard-apples, jujubes, and other fruits of tropical climates, are also 

7 Jowdr (Holcus sorgum). It grows on Ing than that of jowdr. 
a reedy stem to the height of eight or ten 8 It was probably the circumstance of 
feet, and bears irregularly-9haped clusters our early settlements in Bengal and on 
of innumerable round grains, about twice the coast of Coromandel that led to the 
as big as mustard seed. It is common all common opinion that rice is the general 
over the Levant, under the name of drirra food of India. 

(or dourrah) ; and in Greece, where it is 9 Cynosurus corocanus. 
called kdlambdki; there is likewise a 10 As the egg plant or brinjal, the love 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica rossa, apple o* tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, 
or sorgo rosso. carrots, radishes, onions, garlic, spinach, 

Bajra (Holcus spicatus) resembles a bul- and many other sorts, wild and cultivated, 
rush, the head being covered with a round known or unknown in Europe. 
grain, smaller, sweeter, and more nourish- 
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11 Grapes are plentiful as a garden-fruit, but not planted 
Oranges, limes, and citrons are also in general use, and 


common, 
for wine. 

some sorts are excellent. Figs are not quite so general, but are to 
be had in most places, and in some (as at Puna, in the Deckan) they 
are perhaps the best in the world. Pine-apples are common every¬ 
where, and grow wild in Pegu. 12 

Horses, camels, and working-cattle are fed on pulse. 13 Their 
forage is chiefly wheat-straw; and that of the jow&r and b&jra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. Horses 
get fresh grass dried in the sun; but it is only in particular places 
that hay is stacked. 

There are in some places three harvests; in all two. B&jra, 
jow&r, rice, and some other grains are sown at the beginning of the 
rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some other sorts 
of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are cut in spring. 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined to 
Animals, the forests. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some other 
wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit patches of 
underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated lands. This is 
also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, jackalls, and game of 
all descriptions, in the utmost abundance. Lions are only found in 
particular tracts. Great numbers of many sorts of deer and ante¬ 
lopes are met with in all parts. Monkeys are numerous in the 
woods, in the cultivated country, and even in towns. Porcupines, 
ichneumons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, an<t other lizards, are 
found in all places; as are serpents and other reptiles, noxious or 
innocent, in abundance. 

There are horses in plenty, but they are only°used for riding. 
For every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, &c.), 
and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, almost the 
whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of rugged passes in 
some parts, and the annual destruction of the roads by the rains in 
others, make the use of pack-cattle much greater than that of 
draught-cattle, and produce those innumerable droves which so often 
choke up the travellers’ way, as they are transporting grain, salt, 
and other articles of commerce from one province to another. 


11 One of the most remarkable, and in 
some places the most common, is the jack, 
an exceedingly rich and luscious fruit, 
which grows to the weight of sixty or 
seventy pounds, directly from the trunk of 
a tall forest tree. 

12 Several Chinese fruits hav<e lately 
been introduced with success, and some 
European ones, of which the peach and 
strawberry are the oi\ J .y kinds that are 
completely naturalized. The apples are 


small and bad; and pea/s, phftns, &c., do 
not succeed at all. 

13 In Hindostan it is a sort called channa, 
of which each pod contains a single pea 
on a low plant, from the leaves of which 
the natives make vinegar. It is the Cicer 
arietinum of botanists, and exactly the 
Cece of Italy. In the Deckan the pulse 
used is culti, a small hard pea, which 
must be boiled before it is eaten, even by 
animals. 
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iels, wliich travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, are 
lien employed by the rich, and are numerous in armies. Ele¬ 
phants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large tents, 
heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be divided. Buffa¬ 
loes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept for milk, of wliich 
great quantities (in various preparations) are consumed: 14 they are 
not unfrequently put in carts, are used for ploughing in deep and 
wet soils, and more rarely for carriage. Sheep are as common as 
in European countries, and goats more so. Swine are kept by the 
lowest casts; poultry are comparatively scarce, in small villages at 
least, from the prejudice of the Hindus against fowls; but the 
common fowl is found wild in great numbers, and resembles the 
bantam kind. The peacock also is common in a wild state. White 
cranes and egrettes are extremely numerous throughout the year; 
and grey cranes, wild geese, snipes, ortolans, and other birds of 
passage, come in incredible numbers at their season. Eagles are 
found in some places, as are various kinds of falcons. Vultures are 
very common, and kites beyond number. Most English birds are 
common (except singing-birds); besides parrots, or rather peroquets, 
and various birds of splendid plumage, for which we have not even 
names. 

Eish is abundant, and is a great article of food in Bengal, and 
some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals of India have attracted attention except 
diamonds and iron. The steel of India was in request with Minerals, 
the ancients: it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, and is still 
the material of Mie scimitars of Khdrasdn and Damascus. The infe¬ 
rior stones—opals, amethysts, garnets, chrysolites, beryls, cornelians, 
agates, &c., are found in considerable quantities. Most of the pearls 
in the world, and all the best, are taken up from beds near Ceylon. 
Bock-salt is found in a range of mountains in the Punjab ; and salt 
is made in large quantities from the water of the Samber Lake in 
Ajmir, and from that of the sea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to 
supply many other countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of climate 
and season have great effect on military operations in India. The 
passes through the chains of hills that intersect the country regulate 
the direction of the roads, and often fix the fields of battle. Cam¬ 
paigns are generally suspended during the rains, and resumed at 
the end of that season, when grain and forage are abundant. The 


14 The commonest of these are clarified 
butter (ghi), and a sort of acid curd (dahi), 
which is called yourt in the Levant. Cheese 


is scarcely known, and butter never used 
in its natural state. 
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encampments is very greatly affected by the supply of water, 
which must be easy of access to the thousands of cattle which 
accompany every army, chiefly for carriage. One party is often 
able to force his enemy into action by occupying the water at which 
he intended to halt. A failure of the periodical rains brings on all 
the horrors of famine. 


HINDIS. 


BOOK I. 

STATE OF THE HINDUS AT THE TIME OF MENU’S CODE. 

As the rudest nations are seldom destitute of some account of the 
Preliminary transactions of their ancestors, it is a natural subject of 
observations. g^rpngQ that the Hindiis should havq attained to a high 
pitch of civilization without any work that at all approaches to the 
character of a history. 1 

The fragments which remain of the records of their transactions 
are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious and extra¬ 
vagant system of chronology, as to render it hopeless to deduce from 
them any continued thread of authentic narrative. 

No date of a public event can be fixed before # ‘the invasion of 
Alexander; and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest. 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals of the 
early Hindus, there is no want of information regarding their laws, 
manners, and religion; which it would have been the most useful 
object of an account of their proceedings to teach; and if we can 
ascertain their condition at a remote period, and mark the changes 
that have since taken place, we shall lose very little of the essential 
part of their history. % k 

A view of the religion of the Hindus is given, and some light is 
thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by the V^das, 

1 The history of Cashmlr scarcely forms territory on the utmost border* of India, 
an exception. Though it refers to earlier which, by the accounts contained in the 
writings of the same nature, it was begun history itself, seems to have been long 
more than a century after the Mahometan liable to be affected by foreign manners • 
congest of Cashmlr: even if it were an- and the example seems never to have been 
cienfc, it is the work of a small sequestered followed by the rest of the Hindiis. 
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\ia. collection of ancient hymns and prayers which are supposed to 
have been reduced to their present form in the fourteenth century 
before the Christian era; but the first complete picture of the state 
of society is afforded by the code of laws which bears the name of 
Menu, and which was probably drawn up in the ninth century 
before Christ. 2 

With that code, therefore, every history of the Hindus must 
begin. 

But to gain accurate notions even of the people contemporary 
with the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is never 
the work of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest laws being 
preserved and incorporated with the improvements of the most 
enlightened times. To take a familiar example, there are many of 
the laws in Blackstone the existence of which proves a high state of 
refinement in the nation; but those relating to witchcraft and the 
wager of battle afford no corresponding proof of the continuance of 
barbarism down to the age in which the Commentaries were written. 

Even if the whole code referred to one period it would not show 
the real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from the model 
to which it is wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions 
from the worst state of crime which it was possible to apprehend. 
It is to the general spirit of the code, therefore, that we must look 
for that of the age; and even then we must soften the features 
before we reach the actual condition of the people. I have adhered 
to the usual phraseology in speaking of this compilation; but, though 
early adopted as an unquestionable authority for the law, I should 
scarcely venture to regard it as a code drawn up for the regulation 
of a particular tftate under the sanction of a government. It seems 
rather to be the work of a learned man, designed to set forth his 
idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindu institutions. On this 
supposition it would show the state of society as correctly as a legal 
code; since it is evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and 
any alterations it may have introduced, with a view to bring them 
up to its preconceived standard of perfection, must still have been 
drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. 
These considerations being premised, I shall now give an outline of 
the information contained in Menu; and, afterwards, a description 
of the Hindus as they are to be seen in present times. 

The alterations effected during the interval will appear from a 
comparison of the two pictures; and a view of the nation, at a par¬ 
ticular point of the transition, will be afforded from the accounts 
which have been left to us by the Greek! 

2 See Appendix I. “ On the Age of Men*.” > 
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DIVISION AND EMPLOYMENT OP CLASSES. 


The first feature that strikes us in the society described by Menu is 
the division into four classes 1 or casts (the sacerdotal, the military, 
the industrious, and the servile). In these we are struck with the 
prodigious elevation and sanctity of the Bramins, and the studied 
degradation of the lowest class. 

The three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted 
into one pale: they all partake in certain sacred rites, to which 
peculiar importance is attached throughout the code; and they 
appear to form the whole community for whose government the laws 
are framed. The fourth class and the outcasts are no further consi¬ 
dered than as they contribute to the advantage of the superior casts. 

A Bramin is the chief of all created beings; the world and all in 
Bramins. it are his: through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy life; 2 
by his imprecations he could destroy a king, with his troops, ele¬ 
phants, horses, and cars; 3 could frame other worlds and regents of 
worlds, and could give being to new gods and new mortals. 4 A 
Bramin is to be treated with more respect than a king. 5 His life 
and person are protected by the severest laws in this world, 6 and 
the most tremendous denunciations for the next. 7 He is exempt^ 
from capital punishment, even for the most enormous crimes. 8 His 
offences against other classes are treated with remarkable lenity, 9 
while all offences against him are punished with tenfold severity. 10 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content with 
gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by worldly 
wealth or power. The life prescribed to them is one of laborious 
study, as well as of austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a student ; n 
during which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation. 
His attention should be unremittingly directed to the Vedas, and 
should on no account be wasted on worldly studies. He should 
treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, and with humble respect 


1 The word class is adopted here, as 
being used in Sir W. Jones’s translation 
of Menu; but cast is the term used in 
India, and by the old writers on that 
country. It is often written caste in late 
books, and has sometimes been mistaken 
for an Indian word, but it is an English 
word, found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and 
derived from the Spanish or Portuguese,— 
casta,'breed. * 


2 Ch. i. 96, 100, 101. 3 Ch. ix. 313. 

4 Ch. ix. 315. 5 Ch. ii. 139. 

6 Ch. ix. 232, and viii. 281-283. 

7 Ch. xi. 205-208, and iv. 165-169. 

8 Ch. viii. 380. 

9 Ch. viii. 276, 378, 379. 

10 Ch. viii. 272, 283, 325, 377, and xi. 
205, 206. 

11 Ch. ii. 175-210. 
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attachment, which ought to be extended to his family. Me 
must perform various servile offices for his preceptor, and must 
labour for himself in bringing logs and other materials for sacrifice, 
and water for oblations. He must subsist entirely by begging from 
door to door. 12 

For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These are 
briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Vedas; sacrificing and 
assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing alms, and accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching. 13 It is 
remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the 
priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, a Bramin is 
considered as degraded by performing acts of worship or assisting at 
sacrifices, as a profession. 14 All Bramins are strongly and repeatedly 
prohibited from receiving gifts from low-born, wicked, or unworthy 
persons. 15 They are not even to take many presents from unex¬ 
ceptionable givers, and are carefully to avoid making it a habit to 
accept of unnecessary presents. 16 When the regular sources fail, 
a Bramin may, for a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, 
or even (in case of extreme necessity) he may trade; but he must 
in no extremity enter into service; he must not have recourse to 
popular conversation, must abstain from music, singing, dancing, 
gaming, and generally from every tiling inconsistent with gravity 
and composure. 17 


He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas, 18 and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison. 19 Yet he 
is not to subject 4iimself to fasts, or other needless severities. 20 All 
that is required is, that his life should be decorous, and occupied 
in the prescribed studies and observances. Even his dress is laid 
down with minuteness; and he may easily be figured (much as 
learned Bramins are still), quiet and demure, clean and decent, “ his 
hair and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and 
hi§ body purewith a staff and a copy of the V4das in his hands, 
and bright golden rings in his ears. 21 When he has paid the three 
debts, by reading the scriptures, begetting a son, and performing 
the regular sacrifices, he may (even in the second portion of his life) 
make over all to his son, and remain in his family house, with no 
employment but that of an umpire. 22 

The third portion of a Brainin’s life he must spend as an anchorite 


12 These rules are now observed by pro- 15 Ch. iv. 84; x. 109 , 110 , 111* xi. 

fessed students only—if by them. 194-197.* ™ Ch. iv. 186. 

13 Ch. 75, 76, 85. 17 Ch. iv. 63, 64. 18 Ch. iv. 16, 17. 

Ch. iii. 180, and iv. 205. A feeling 19 Ch. ii. 162. 20 Ch. iv. 34 

which still subsists in full force. 21 Ch. iv. 35, 36.* 22 Ch. iv. 257. 
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voods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black antelope^ 
"With his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare earth, he must 
liye “ without fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots 
and fruit.” He must also submit to many and harsh mortifications, 
expose himself, naked, to the heaviest rains, wear humid garments 
in winter, and in summer stand in the midst of five fires under the 
burning sun. 23 He must carefully perform all sacrifices and oblations, 
and consider it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and 
ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life, the Bramin is nearly as solitary and 
abstracted as during the third. But he is now released from all 
forms and external observances : his business is contemplation: his 
mortifications cease. His dress more nearly resembles that of ordi¬ 
nary Bramins; and his abstinence, though still great, is not so rigid 
as before. He is no longer to invite suffering, but is to cultivate 
equanimity and to enjoy delight in meditation on the Divinity; till, 
at last, he quits the body “ as a bird leaves the branch of a tree at 
its pleasure.” 24 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s life, he 
was entirely secluded from the world, and, during the remaining 
fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by ceremonies 
and in reading the Vedas, he was expressly debarred from the enjoy¬ 
ment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit of ambition. But 
a little further acquaintance with the code makes it evident that 
these mles are founded on a former condition of the Bramins; and 
that, although still regarded as the model for their conduct, they had 
already been encroached on by the temptations of power and riches. 

The King must have a Bramin for his most confidential coun¬ 
sellor ; 25 and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as well as 
in justice and all learning. 26 The whole judicial authority (except 
that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of Bramins; 27 
and, although the perusal of the sacred writings is not withheld 
from the two nearest classes, 28 yet the sense of them is only to be 
obtained through the exposition of a Bramin. 29 

The interpretation of the laws is expressly confined to the Bra¬ 
mins ; and we can perceive, from the code itself, how large a share 
of the work of legislation was in the hands of that order. # 

The property of the sacred class is as well protected by the law 
as its power. Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent on every 
virtuous man, 30 and is the especial duty of a King. 31 Sacrifices and 


23 Ch. vi. 1-29. 

24 Ch. vi. 33, to the end. 

25^Ch. vii. 58. 26 Ch. vii. 43. 

27 Ch. viii. 1, 9, 10,%, and 60. 


28 Ch. x. 1. 29 Ch. xii. 108-113. 

so Ch. xi. 1-6, and iv. 226-235. 

31 Ch. vii. 83-86. 
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and all the ceremonies of religion, involve feasts 
presents to the Bramins, 32 and those gifts must always be liberal: 
“the organs of sense and action, reputation in this life, happiness 
in the next, life itself, children, and cattle, are all destroyed by a 
sacrifice offered with trifling gifts to the priests.” 33 Many penances 
may be commuted for large fines, which all go to the sacred class. 34 
If a Bramin finds a treasure, he keeps it all; if it is found by 
another person, the King takes it, but must give one half to the 
Bramins. 35 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats to 
the Kin g, but that of Bramins is divided among their class. 36 A 
learned Bramin is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, 
to be maintained by the King. 37 

Stealing the gold of Bramins incurs an extraordinary punishment, 
which is to be inflicted by the King in person, and is likely, in most 
cases, to be capital. 38 Their property is protected by many other 
denunciations; and for injuring their cattle, a man is to suffer 
amputation of half his foot. 39 

The military class, though far from being placed on an equality 
with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is indeed cshatriyas. 
acknowledged that the sacerdotal order cannot prosper without the 
military, or the* military without the sacerdotal; and that the 
prosperity of both in this world and the next depends on their 
cordial union. 40 

The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that the Bramin pos¬ 
sesses in respect to all the other classes. 41 The King belongs to this 
class, as probably do all his ordinary ministers. 42 The- command 
of armies and oft military divisions, in short, the whole military pro¬ 
fession, and in strictness all situations of command, are also their 
birthright. It is indeed very observable, that even r in the code 
drawn up by themselves, with the exception of interpreting the law, 
no interference in the executive government is ever allowed to 
Bramins. 

The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend the 
people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vedas, and to shun the 
allurements of sensual gratification. 43 

The rank of Veisyas is not high; for where a Bramin is enjoined 
to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to show Veisyas. 


32 Ch. iii. 123-146, especially 138, 143. 

33 Ch. xi. 39, 40. Priest is the word 
used by Sir W. Jones throughout his 
translation; but as it has been shown 
that few Bramins performed the public 
offices of religion, some other designation 
would have been more appropriate. 


34 Ch. xi. 117, 128-139. 

33 Ch. viii. 37, 38. 36 Ch. ix. 188, 189. 

37 Ch. vii. 133, 134. 

33 Ch? viii. 314-316, and xi. 101. 

39 Ch. viii. 325. 40 Ch. ix. 322. 

41 Ch. viii. 267, 268. 

42 Ch. vii. 54. * 43 Ch. i. 89. 
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evolence, even to a merchant , and to give him food at the 
tMe with his domestics. 44 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Vedas, the duties of 
a Veisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend at 
interest, and to cultivate the land. 45 

The practical knowledge required from a Veisya is more general 
than that of the other classes; for in addition to a knowledge of 
the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with all 
commodities and all soils, he must understand the productions and 
wants of other countries, the wages of servants, the various dialects 
of men, and whatever else belongs to purchase and sale. 46 

The duty of a Stidra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
stfdras. classes, 47 but it is more particularly explained in different 
places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins ; 48 and it is specially 
permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence and inability to 
procure service from that class, to serve a Cshatriya ; or if even that 
service cannot be obtained, to attend on an opulent Veisya. 49 It is 
a general rule that, in times of distress, each of the classes may sub¬ 
sist by the occupations allotted to those beneath it, but must never 
encroach on the employments of those above it. A Sudra has no 
class beneath him; but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by 
handicrafts, especially joinery and masonry, painting and writing. 50 

A Sudra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts ; 51 yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing. 52 A Bramin must not read the V6da, even 
to himself, in the presence of a Sudra. 53 To teach him the law, or to 
instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks a Bramin into the 
hell called Asamvrita. « 

It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice. 54 No offence 
is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against than that of 
a Bramin receiving a gift from a Sudra: it cannot even be expiated 
by penance, until the gift has been restored. 55 A Bramin, starving, 
may take dry grain from a Sudra, but must never eat meat cooked 
by him. A Sudra is to be fed by the leavings of his master, or by 
his refuse grain, and clad in his worn-out garments. 56 

He must amass no wealth, even if he has the power, lest he be¬ 
come proud, and give pain to Bramins. 57 


44 ch. iii. 112. 

46 Ch. ix. 329-332. 
48 Ch. ix. 334. 

60 Ch. x. 99, 100. 


45 Ch. i. 90. 

47 Ch. i. 91. 

49 Ch. x. 121. 

I do not observe in 


Menu the permission which is stated to 
be somewhere expressly given tcf a Sudra 
to become a trader or a husbandman. 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , v. 63.) 
Their employment in^ husbandry, how¬ 


ever, is now so common, that most people 
conceive it to be the special business of 
the cast. 

61 Ch. x. 127, 128. 

62 Ch. x. 109, 110, 111, and xi. 42, 43. 

63 Ch. iv. 99. 64 Ch. iv. 80, 81. 

56 Ch. xi. 194-197, and x. 111. 

66 Ch. x. 125. 5 7 Ch. x. 129. 
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If Suclra use abusive language to one of a superior class, 
ongue is to be slit. 58 If lie sit on the same seat with a Bramin, he 
is to have a gash made on the part offending. 59 If he advise him 
about his religious duties, hot oil is to be dropped into his mouth 
and ears. 60 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and inhuman, 
which are made in favour of the other classes against the Sudras. 

The proper name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive of con¬ 
tempt, 61 and the religious penance for killing him is the same as for 
killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various other animals. 62 

Yet, though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently evident, 
his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. Sudras are uni¬ 
versally termed the servile class; and, in one place, it is declared 
that a Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from a state of servitude, “for,” it is added, “of a state which is 
natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? ” 63 

Yet every Sudra is not necessarily the slave of an individual; 
for it has been seen that they are allowed to offer their services to 
whom they please, and even to exercise trades on their own ac¬ 
count : there is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the slaves 
of the state; and, indeed, the exemption of Sudras from the laws 
against emigration, 64 shows that no perfect right to their services 
was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (winch was denied to slaves 65 ) is admitted 
in many places: 66 their persons are protected, even against their 
master, who can only correct them in a manner fixed by law, and 
equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, and younger brothers. 67 

That there were some Sudra slaves is indisputable; but there is 
every reason to believe that men of the other classes were also liable 
to fall into servitude. 

The condition of Sudras, therefore, was much better than that of 
the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, than 
that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other servile class 
with which we are acquainted. 

Though the fine between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do not Mixture of 
seem to have been nearly so much attended to as in after cla&se8 ‘ 
times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated by jealousy of 
the honour of the women of the higher classes than by regard for 
the purity of descents. 

• Men of the three first classes are freely indulged in the choice of 


Ch. viii. 270. 5 » Ch. viii. 281. 

Ch. viii. 272. 61 Ch. ii. 31. 

Ch. xi. 131, 132. 68 ^h. viii. 414. 


04 Ch. ii. 24. 65 Ch. viii. 416. 

66 For one instance, ch. ix. 157. 

67 Ch. viii. 299. 300. 
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first place in their family . 69 But no marriage is permitted with 
women of a higher class: criminal intercourse with them is checked 
by the severest penalties ; 7 ° and their offspring is degraded far below 
either of its parents . 71 The son of a Bramin, by a woman of the 
class next below him, takes a station intermediate between his father 
and mother ; 7 * and the daughters of such connexions, if they go on 
marrying Bramins for seven generations, restore their progeny to 
the original purity of the sacerdotal class ; 73 but the son of a Sudra 
by a Bramin woman is a Chandala, “ the lowest of mortals ,’' 74 and 
his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces “ a race 
more foul than their begetter.” 75 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even in 
the time of Menu: and there is a striking contrast between the 
cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with their own class, and 
the constrained hospitality with which they are directed to prepare 
food after the Bramins for a military man coming as a guest . 76 

But there is no prohibition in the code against eating with other 
classes, or partaking of food cooked by them (which is now the 
great occasion for loss of cast), except in the case of Sudras; and 
even then the offence is expiated by living on water-gruel for seven 
days . 77 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to have been incurred by crimes, 
or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned to 
artisans: Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic trades 
during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not said to whom 
the employment regularly belongs. From some of the allotments 
mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that the artisans were sup¬ 
plied, as they are now, from the mixed classes: a circumstance 
which affords ground for surmise that the division into casts took 
place while arts were in too simple a state to require separate work¬ 
men for each; and also that many generations had elapsed between 
that division and the code to allow so important a portion of the 
employments of the community to be filled by classes formed subse¬ 
quently to the original distribution of the people. 


68 ch. ii. 238-240, and iii. 13. 

69 Ch. iii. 14-19. 

70 Ch. viii. 366, 374-377. 

71 Ch. x. 11-19. 72 Ch. x. 6. 


73 Ch. x. 64. 74 ch. x. 12. 

7 ft Ch. x. 29, 30. All marriages with 


women of lower classes is now prohibited. 
7 fi Ch. iii. 110-113. 77 Ch. xi. 153. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the society thus constituted was vested in an 
absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on govern- The King, 
ment employs the boldest poetical figures to display the irresistible 
power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a King. 1 

He was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human authority; 
and, although he is threatened with punishment in one place, 2 and 
spoken of as subject to fine in another; 3 yet no means are provided 
for enforcing those penalties, and neither the councils nor the mili¬ 
tary chiefs appear to have possessed any constitutional power but 
what they derived from his will. He must, however, have been 
subject to the laws promulgated in the name of the Divinity; and 
the influence of the Bramins, both with him and with his people, 
would afford a strong support to the injunctions of the code. 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within some 
bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt. 4 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to be, to re¬ 
strain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

“ Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

“ If a long were not to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit.” • 

“ Ownership jvould remain with none; the lowest would overset 
the highest.” 5 

The duties of a king are said generally to be, to act in his own 
domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave without 
duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to Bramins. 6 

He is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and from them to 
learn lessons of modesty and composure; from them, also, he is to 
learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the people 
he is to learn the theory of agriculture, commerce, and other prac¬ 
tical arts. 7 

He is*to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and resist 
sloth. 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who seem 

1 Ch. vii. 1-13. 2 Ch. vii. 27-29. Rama Charitra,” the great monarch R&ma 

3 Ch. viii. 336. is compiled by the clamours of his people 

4 hi the “ Toy Cart,” a drama written to banish his beloved queen.—See WlL- 
about the commencement of our era, the son’s Hindu Theatre . 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- 5 Ch. vii. 13-2C^ 6 Ch. vii. 32. 

herd; and in another drama, the “Uttara 7 Ch. vii. 43. 
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i be of the military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
Administra- distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose his 
government, full confidence. He is to appoint other officers also, among 
whom the most conspicuous is the one called “the Ambassador,” 
though he seems rather to be a minister for foreign affairs. This 
person, like all the others, must be of noble birth; and must be 
endued with great abilities, sagacity, and penetration. He should 
be honest, popular, dexterous in business, acquainted with countries 
and with the times, handsome, intrepid, and eloquent. 

The army is to be immediately regulated by a commander-in- 
chief ; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of justice; 
the treasury and the country, by the king himself; peace and war, 
by the Ambassador. 8 The king was doubtless to superintend all 
those departments; but, when tired of overlooking the affairs of 
men, he might allow that duty to devolve on a well-qualified prime 
minister. 9 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of civil 
officers, consisting of lords of single townships or villages, lords of 
ten towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns. 

These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to report 
all offences and disturbances to his immediate superior. 


The compensation of a lord of one town is to be the provisions 
and other articles to which the king is entitled from the town; that 
of a lord of ten villages, two ploughs of land; the lord of 100 is to 
have the land of a small village ; and of 1000, that of a large town. 10 

These officers are all to be ynder the inspection of superintendents 
of high rank and great authority. There is to be one in every large 
town or city; and on them it depends to check the Gibuses to which 
the officers of districts (it is said) are naturally prone. 11 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, in 
each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an approved 
officer, 12 whose territorial limits do not necessarily correspond with 
those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other agn- 
Revenue. cultural produce; taxes on commerce ; a very small annual 
imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers; and a forced service 
of a day in each month by handicraftsmen. 13 „ « 

The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the prime 
cost of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and their net 
profits. 


8 Ch. vii. 54-69. 9 Ch. vift 141. sists of the King’s share of the produce of 

10 In the first case the compensation is the land specified, 
derived from the small fees in kind, which 11 Ch. vii. 119-123. 12 Ch. vii. 114. 

still form the remuneration of the village 13 Ch. vii. 137, 138. 

officers; in the other three cases, it con- 
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/following are the rates of taxation:— 

On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the capital 
stock, one-fiftieth; which in time of war or invasion may be in¬ 
creased to one-twentieth. 

On grain, one-twelfth, one eighth, or one-sixth, “ according to the 
soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it.” 14 This also may be 
raised, in cases of emergency, even as far as one-fourth; and must 
always have been the most important item of'the public revenue. 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per¬ 
fumes, and several other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-sixth. 15 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent, on the profit of all sales. 16 
Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as being his, and 
so also is all property to which no owner appears within three years 
after proclamation. 17 Besides possessing mines of his own, he is 
entitled to half of all precious minerals in the earth. 18 He appears, 
likewise, to have a right of pre-emption on some descriptions of 
goods. 19 

It has been argued that, in addition to the rights which have just 
been specified, the king was regarded in the code as possessing the 
absolute property of the land. This opinion is supported by a pas¬ 
sage (VIII. 39) where he is said to be “ lord paramount of the soil 
and by another, where it is supposed to be directed that an occu¬ 
pier of land shall be responsible to the ldng if he fails to sow it 
(VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is deprived of 
its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king is said to be 
“ the regent of*the waters and the lord of the firmament.” 

The second is answered by denying its correctness; but even if 
undisputed, it might only be a provision against the long’s losing 
his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of the pro¬ 
prietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the king’s claim, 
in wliich it is stated that “ land is the property of him who cut away 
the woodor, in the words of the commentator, “ who tilled and 
cleared it” (IX. 44). But the conclusive argument is, that the 
king’s share being limited, as above, to one-sixth, or at most one- 
fourth, these must have been another proprietor for the remaining 
five-sixths or three-fourths, who must obviously have had the greatest 
interest of the two in the whole property shared. 20 

It is remarkable, however, that so little allusion is made in the 


14 The words between inverted commas 
are an addition by the ancient commentator 


Culluca. 

16 Ch. viii. 398. 
18 Ch. viii. 39. 


15 Ch.vii. 127-132. 
17 Ch. viii. 30. 

10 Ch. viii. 399. 


20 The arguments in favour of indi¬ 
vidual proprietors are stated in Wilks’s 
History of Mysore , i. ch. v., and Appendix, 
p. 483; and thc^ in favour of the King 
in Mill’s History of British India, i. 180, 
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of individuals in land, although so many 
it. It is directly mentioned in a passage about 
boundaries (VIII. 262-265), and in another place (IX. 49, 52-54) 
an argument is illustrated by supposing seed belonging to one man 
to be sown in land belonging to another; and in IV. 230, 233, gifts 
of land are spoken of as if in the power of individuals to confer 
them; but the last two passages may be construed to refer to vil¬ 
lages, or to the king. . 

In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mortgages, in 
describing the wealth of individuals, and in disposing of the pro¬ 
perty of banished men, other possessions are mentioned, but land 
never alluded to. 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VIII. 262-265), we 
might conclude that all land was held in common by the village 
communities, as is still the case in many parts of India; and this 
may, perhaps, have been the general rule, although individuals may 
have possessed property by grants of land from the villages or of his 
share of the produce from the king. 

The king is recommended to fix his capital in a fertile part of his 
The Court, dominions, but in an immediate neighbourhood difficult of 
access, and incapable of supporting invading armies. 

He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and provi¬ 
sioned. In the centre should be his own palace, also defensible, 
“ well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water and trees.” 

He is then to choose a queen distinguished for birth and beauty, 
and to appoint a domestic priest. 21 

He is to rise in the last watch of the 'night, and, after sacrifices, 
to hold a court in a ball decently splendid, and to ^dismiss his sub¬ 
jects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to assemble his 
council on a mountain or a terrace, in a bower or a forest, or other 
lonely place, without listeners; from which women and talking-birds 
are to be carefully removed. He is then, after manly exercises and 
bathing, to dine in his private apartments, and this time and mid¬ 
night are to be allotted to the regulation of his family, to considering 
appointments, and such other public business as is most of a per¬ 
sonal nature. 22 

He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation; qnd «then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and after¬ 
wards to receive the reports of his emissaries. At length he with¬ 
draws to his most private apartments to supper; and, after indulging 
for some time in music, is to retire to rest. 23 

This rational and pleasiiig picture is broken by the mention of 
many of those precautions which must take from all the enjoyments 

21 Ch. vii. 69-78. ^ 22 ch. vii. 145-151. 23 Ch. vii. 216-225. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

/Asiatic monarch. His food is only to be served by 
ay persons, and is to be accompanied by antidotes against 
poison. He is to be armed when he receives his emissaries; even 
his female attendants are to be searched, for fear of hidden weapons; 
and, whether at home or abroad, he is to be constantly on his guard 
against the plots of his enemies. 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of the rules for 
government. These are interesting, from the clear proofs Policy, 
which they afford of the division of India, even at that early period, 
into many unequal and independent states; and also from the signs 
which they disclose of a civilized and gentle people. The king is 
to provide for his safety by vigilance and a state of preparation; 
but he is to act on all occasions without guile, and never with insin¬ 
cerity. 24 The arts which may be employed against enemies are 
four; presents, sowing divisions, negotiations, and force of arms: 
the wise, it is said, prefer the two last. 25 

The king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable, and 
all more remote powers as neutral. 26 It is remarkable that, among 
the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, the protec¬ 
tion of a more powerful prince is more than once adverted to. 27 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified submission; 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned the king is 
advised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to perse¬ 
vere alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without fear. 28 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics and 
in war. Minute instructions are given regarding the sort of persons 
to be employed,* some of whom are of the same description that are 
now used in India,—active artful youths, degraded anchorets, dis¬ 
tressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and fictitious penitents. 29 

The rules of war are simple; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show notliing of the practical ability for which the war. 
Indians are often distinguished at present. 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Greek republics 
or the early days of Rome; and seems suited to countries of much 
less extent than those which now exist in India. 

The king; is to march when the vernal or autumnal crop is on 
the ground, and is to advance straight to the capital. In another 
place 100 bowmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 ene¬ 
mies ; so far was the art of attack behind that of defence: a siege, 
therefore, is out of the question; but, if not opposed, the king is to 
ravage the country, and intrigue with the enemy’s chiefs, until he 


24 Ch. vii. 103, 104. 
27 Ch. vii. 160. 


26 Ch. vii. 158. 
Ch. vii. 154. 


25 Ch. vii. 109. 

28 Ch.viii. 175,176. 
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can; bring liis foe to an action on favourable terms, 30 or, what is still 
more desirable, bring him to terms by negotiation. 

Armies were composed of cavalry and infantry. The great weapon 
of both was probably the bow, together with the sword and target. 
Elephants were much employed in war; and chariots seem still to 
have formed an important branch of the army. 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefly given. 
The king is advised to recruit his forces from the Upper parts of 
Hindostan, where the best men are still found. He is in person 
to set an example of valour to his troops, and is recommended to 
encourage them, when drawn up for battle, with short and animated 
speeches. 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it; but when 
not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the troops. 31 

The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and mis¬ 
chievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all prohibited. There 
are many situations in which it is by no means allowable to destroy 
the enemy. Among those who must always be spared are unarmed 
or wounded men, and those who have broken their weapon, and one 
who asks his life, and one who says, “ I am thy captive.” Other 
proliibitions are still more generous: a man on horseback or in a 
chariot is not to kill one on foot; nor is it allowed to kill one who 
sits down fatigued, or who sleeps, or who flees, or who is fighting 
with another man. 32 


The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
liberal principles. Immediate security is to be assured to all by 
proclamation. The religion and laws of the country are to be main¬ 
tained and respected; and as soon as time has beeif allowed for as¬ 
certaining that the conquered people are to be trusted, a prince of 
the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and to hold his 
kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror. 33 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the King’s household 
servants is settled with some minuteness, 34 not a syllable is said re¬ 
garding that of the army, or the source from which its support is 
derived. The practice of modern Hindii nations would lead us to 
suppose that it was maintained by assignments of land to the chiefs; 
but, if that practice had existed at the time of the code,,it is impos¬ 
sible that so important a body as those chiefs would have formed 
should not have been alluded to in discussing the internal admini¬ 
stration ; even if no rules were suggested for regulating their attend¬ 
ance, and for securing some portion of the King’s authority over 
the lands thus alienated. It is possible that the army may have been 


Ch. vii. 18I-1J7. 

33 Ch. vii. 201-203. 


31 Ch. vii. 96, 97. 32 Ch. vii. 90-93. 

34 Ch. vii. 126. 
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bf separate assignments of land to each individual soldier, in 
the same manner as the local troops of the small states in the south 
of India (which have been little visited by the Mahometans) are 
still; and this opinion derives some support from the payment of the 
civil officers having been provided for by such assignments. 35 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy descended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindu rule) to him 
whom his father regarded as most worthy. 



CHAPTER III. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Justice is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by 
Bramins and other counsellors ; 1 or that function may be General rules, 
deputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same class. 2 
There is no exception made for the conduct of criminal trials; but 
it may be gathered from the general tone of the laws, that the King 
is expected to take a more active share in this department than in 
the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it may 
perhaps be inferred that the King’s representative fills his place in 
the courts of justice, at towns remote from the royal residence. 3 

The King is entitled to five per cent, on all debts admitted by the 
defendant on trial, and to ten per cent, on all denied and proved. 4 
This fee probably went direct to the judges, who would thus be 
remunerated without infringing the law against Bramins serving 
for hire. 

A King or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the coun¬ 
tenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and witnesses. 

He is to attend to local usages of districts, the peculiar laws of 


35 See ch. vii. 119, already referred to. 

1 Ch. viii. 1, 2. 2 Ch. viii. 9-11. 

3 The e^rly practice of the Hindiis re¬ 
corded in other books leaves this question 
in some uncertainty; for, in those books, 
it appears that there were local judges 
appointed by the King in different parts 
of the country; and also a provision for 
arbitrations, to be authorized by the 
judges, in three gradations,—first, of kins¬ 
men ; secondly, of men of the same trade; 
and thirdly, of townsmen: an appeal from 
the first lying to the second, and from the 
second to the third. Appeals lay from all 
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three to the local court, from that to 
chief court at the capital, and from 
to the King in his own court, compos 
of a certain number of judges, to whom 
were joined his ministers, and his domestic 
chaplain (who was to direct his con¬ 
science) ; but, though these might advise, 
the decision rested with the King. The 
precise date when this { 
fection fs not stated 
Hindi! Courts of 
of the Royal Js*Vt 
4 Ch. *•* 
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and rales of families, and the customs of traders : when not 
inconsistent with the above, he is to observe the principles established 
by former judges. 

Neither he nor his officers are to encourage litigation, though they 
must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly instituted. 5 

A King is reckoned among the worst of criminals who receives 
his revenue from his subjects without affording them due protection 
in return. 6 

The King is enjoined to bear with rough language from irritated 
litigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come before him. 7 

He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own judgment, 
without consulting persons learned in the law; 8 and is positively 
forbidden to disturb any transaction that has once been settled con¬ 
formably to law. 9 In trials he is to adhere to established practice. 10 


1. Criminal Law. 


The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, together 
criminal law. with the religious penances, leave a more unfavourable im¬ 
pression of the early Hindus than any other part of the Institutes. 

It is not, however, sanguinary, unless when influenced by super¬ 
stition or by the prejudice of cast; and if punishments are, in some 
cases, too severe, in others they are far too lenient. Mutilation 
(chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as in all Asiatic 
codes. Burning alive is one of the inflictions on offenders against 
the sacerdotal order; but it is an honourable distinction from most 
ancient codes, that torture is never employed either against witnesses 
or criminals. But the laxness, confusion, and barbarism which per¬ 
vade this branch of the law seegh. to prove that it was drawn from 
the practice of very early times; and the adoption of it at the time 
of the compilation of these Institutes shows an unimproved condition 
even then, though it is not unlikely that parts of it were early super¬ 
seded by an arbitrary system more conformable to reason, as is the 
case in Hindu countries in hnodern times; and by no moans impro¬ 
bable that the bloody laws in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though inserted in the code by the Bramin author, as the ideal per¬ 
fection of a Hindu criminal law, may never have been^ acted on by 
any Cshetrya King. 11 


5 Ch. viii. 41-46. 6 Ch. viii. 307. 

7 Ch. viii. 312. 8 Ch. viii. 390. 

9 Ch. ix. 233. 10 Ch. viii. 45. 

11 In the “ Toy Cart,” the earliest of 
the Hindu dramas, and written about the 
commencement of our era, this extra¬ 
vagant veneration for^Bramins nowhere 
appears. The King sentences one of that 


class convicted of murder to be put to 
death; and though he is afterwards de¬ 
posed by a successful rebellion, and al¬ 
though the Bramin’s innocence is proved, 
this open defiance of the laws of Menu is 
not made a charge against the dethroned 
prince. 
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punishments, though not always in themselves severe, are 
disproportioned to the offence; and are frequently so indis¬ 
tinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate of an offender 
quite uncertain. 

Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance:— 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, and 
violating the bed of one’s natural or spiritual father, are all classed 
under one head, and subject to one punishment. 12 That punishment 
is at first declared to be, branding on the forehead, banishment, and 
absolute exclusion from the society of mankind (unless previously 
expiated by penance, 13 in which case the highest fine is to be sub¬ 
stituted for branding); and this is declared applicable to all the 
classes. 14 Yet it is immediately afterwards directed that, when ex¬ 
piation has been performed, a priest guilty of those offences shall 
pay the middle fine, and shall in no case be deprived of his effects 
or the society of his family; while it is pronounced that the other 
classes, even after expiation, shall, in case of premeditation, suffer 
death. 15 

Still more inconsistent are the punishments for adultery and what 
are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Among these last 
are included, talking to the wife of another man at a place of pil¬ 
grimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of rivers; sending her 
flowers or perfumes; touching her apparel or her ornaments, and 
sitting on the same couch with her; 16 yet the penalty is banishment, 
with such bodily marks as may excite aversion. 17 

For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that the 
woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on an iron 
bed; 18 yet, in th£ verses next following, it appears that the punish¬ 
ment of adultery without aggravation is a fine of from 500 to 1000 
panas. 19 

The punishment, indeed, increases in proportion to the dignity of 
the party offended against. Even a soldier committing adultery with 
a Bramin woman, if she be of eminently good qualities, and properly 
guarded, is to be burned alive in a fire of dry grass or reeds. 20 These 
flat contradictions can only be accounted for by supposing that the 
compiler put down the laws of different periods, or those supported 
by different authorities, without considering how they bore on each 
other. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one passage 21 
it would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery attended with 
violence) is capital, and that the slighter punishments mentioned in 


12 Ch. ix. 235. 13 Ch. ix. 237. 

14 Ch. ix, 240. « Ch. ix . 241, 242. 

I 6 Ch.viii.356,357. V Ch. viii. 352. 


18 Ch. viii. 371, 372. 

19 Ch. vii. 376, 3^2-335. 

20 Ch. viii. 377. 21 Ch.viii.344-347. 
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places were in cases where there was no premeditation; but, 
as the murder of particular descriptions of persons is afterwards de¬ 
clared capital, 22 it remains doubtful what is the punishment for the 
olfence in simple cases. 

Theft is punished, if small, with fine; if of greater amount, with 
cutting off the hand; but if the thief be taken with the stolen goods 
upon him, it is capital. 23 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, are 
liable to the same punishment as the thief. 24 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Bramin 
offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Sudra, and the 
scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between all the 
classes. 25 A Xing committing an offence is to pay a thousand times 
as great a fine as would be exacted from an ordinary person. 26 

Robbery seems to incur amputation of the limb principally em¬ 
ployed. If accompanied with violence it is capital; and all who 
shelter robbers, or supply them with food or implements, are to be 
punished with death. 

Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among great ministers, 
adhering to the Eng’s enemies, and slaying women, priests, or 
children, are put under one head as capital. 27 

Men who openly oppose the Eng’s authority, who rob his treasury, 
or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to capital punish¬ 
ment ; as are those who break into a temple to steal. 28 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, the 
second the hand, the third is capital. 29 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompanied 
by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banishment alone. 30 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men who 
do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder a town, 31 to break 
down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to be 
punished like the thieves. 32 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to corporal 
punishment. 33 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. • • 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of 250. 34 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with Sudras, 


22 Ch. ix. 232. 23 Ch. ix. 270. 

24 Ch. ix. 278. 25 Ch.viii.337,338. 

26 Ch. viii. 336. ** Ch. ix. 232. 

28 Ch. ix. 280. 29 Ch. ix. 277. 

30 Ch. viii. 120-123* 

31 ch. ix. 274. If this law docs not 


refer to foreign enemies, it shows that 
gang robbery, now so well known under 
the name of decoity. existed even when 
this code was compiled. 

32 Ch. ix. 272. 33 Ch. ix. 224. 

34 Ch. viii. 138. 
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IO Are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, however, tliai 
^this class is protected by a fine from defamation, even by a Bramin. 35 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the inequality of 
punishments among the casts, but even in tliis branch of the law are 
traces of a civilized spirit. Men reproaching their neighbours with 
lameness, blindness, or any other natural infirmity, are liable to a 
small fine, even if they speak the truth. 36 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone. 37 The prodigious inequalities into which the penalty 
runs between men of different classes has already been noticed. 38 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self-defence; 
in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the execution of one’s 
duty, or in defence of persons unjustly attacked. 39 

Furious and careless driving involves fines as different in degree as 
the loss occasioned by the death of a man and of the lowest animal. 40 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, besides 
being obliged to remove the nuisance. 41 

Ministers taking bribes in private affairs are punished by confisca¬ 
tion of their property. 42 

The offences of physicians or surgeons who injure their patients 
for want of skill; breaking hedges, palisades, and earthen idols; 
mixing pure with impure commodities, and other impositions on 
purchasers, are all lumped^up under a penalty of from 250 to 500 
panas. 43 Selling bad grain for good, however, incurs severe corporal 
punishment; 44 and, what far more passqp the limits of just distinc¬ 
tion, a goldsmith guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with 
razors. 45 • 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in this one 
with wliimsical disregard to their relative importance; forsaking 
one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished by a fine of 600 
panas; and not inviting one’s next neighbour to entertainments on 
certain occasions, by a fine of one m&sha of silver. 46 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides maintaining 
patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is to have many 
spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead^them into situations 
where they naay be entrapped. When fair means fail, the prince is 
to seize them and put them to death, with their relations: the ancient 
commentator, Culluca, inserts, “ on proof of their guilt, and the par¬ 
ticipation of their relations; ” which, no doubt, would be a material 
improvement on the text, but for which there is no authority. 47 


35 Ch.viii.267-277. 
37 Ch. viii. 284. 

39 Ch. viii. 348, &c. 

40 Ch. viii. 290-298. 


36 Ch. viii. 274. 

38 P. 12. 

41 Ch. ix. 282, 283. 


42 Ch. ix. 231. 

44 Ch. ix. 291. 

46 Ch. vii. 389, 3931 

47 Ch. ix. 252-269. 


43 Ch. ix. 284-287. 
45 Ch. ix. 292. 
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esters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, open 
heretics, men who perforin not the duties of their several classes, and 
sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly banished the town. 48 


2. Civil Laiv. 

The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal code, 
civil law. and, indeed, are much more rational and matured than 
could well be expected of so early an age. 

Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, or 
Mode of the decision to go by default 49 against the defendant; and 
proceeding. ru i es then given in case the matter comes to a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of the 
court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge must 
previously address a particular form of exhortation to them, and 
warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous guilt of false evi¬ 
dence, and the punishment with which it will be followed in a future 
state. 50 If there are no witnesses, the judge must admit the oaths 
of the parties. 51 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of Eng- 
Lawof land: persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, 
evidence, infamous persons, menial servants, familiar friends, with 
others disqualified on slighter grounds, are in the first instance ex¬ 
cluded from giving testimony; but, in default of other evidence, 
almost every description of persons may be examined, the judge 
making due allowance for the disqualifying causes. 52 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-intentioned 
rules have attracted more attention in Europe thah the rules them¬ 
selves. One is the declaration that a giver of false evidence, for the 
purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever class, who may have 
exposed himself to capital punishment, 53 shall not lose a seat in 
heaven; and, though bound to perform an expiation, has, on the 
whole, performed a meritorious action. 54 

The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces 
that, in courting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has been 
eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the preservation 
of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a fight oath. 55 % 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindu law 
gives a direct sanction to perjury; and to this has been ascribed the 
prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all reli- 

49 Ch. ix. 225. 49 Ch. vKi. 52-57. words, “through inadvertence or error;” 

50 Ch. viii. 79-101. 61 Ch. viii. 101. which proves that in his time the words 

52 Ch. viii. 61-72. of the text were repugnant to the moral 

53 The ancient commentator Culluca feeling of the community. 

inserts, after “capital punishment,” the 64 Ch.viii. 103,104. 65 Ch.viii. 112. 
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jions iii India: yet there is more space devoted in this code to the 
prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other crime, and 
the offence is denounced in terms as awful, as have ever been applied 
to it in any European treatise either of religion or of law. 56 

A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable to a 
heavy fine : a judicious rule, which is pushed to absurdity ^ledings 
in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff who pro- resumed, 
crastinates the prosecution of his demand. 57 Appeals to ordeal are 
admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious a people. 58 

The following statement of the principal titles of law implies an 
advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be deficient 
in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the mixture of civil 
and criminal suits:—1st, debt on loans for consumption; 2d, de¬ 
posits and loans for use; 3d, sale without ownership ; 4th, concerns 
among partners; 5th, subtraction of what has been given; 6th, non¬ 
payment of wages or hire; 7th, non-performance of agreements; 
8th, rescission of sale and purchase; 9th, disputes between master 
and servant; 10th, contests on boundaries; 11th and 12th, assault 
and slander; 13th, larceny; 14th, robbery and other violence; 15th, 
adultery; 16th, altercation between man and wife, and their several 
duties; 17th, tl^ law of inheritance; 18th, gaming with dice and 
with living creatures. 59 

Some of these heads are treated o£ in a full and satisfactory 
manner, while the rules in others are meagre, and such as to show 
that the transactions they relate to were still in a simple state. I 
shall only mention a few of the most remarkable provisions under 
each head. 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to re¬ 
cover his property by any means in his power, resorting Debts, 
even to force within certain bounds. 60 

This law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, that a 
creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even keeps 
him for a period without food and exposed to the sun, to compel 
him to produce the money he owes. 4r 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin interest of 
to 5 per cent, for a Sudra. It is reduced to one-lialf money ' 



56 “ Markiflg well all the murders com¬ 
prehended in the crime of perjury, declare 
thou the whole truth with precision.’*— 
Ch. viii. 101. 

“ Whatever places of torture have been 
prepared for the slayer of a priest, those 
places are ordained for a witness who 
gives false evidence.”—Ch. viii. 89. 

“ Naked and shorn, tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and deprived of sight, 


shall the man who gives false evidence go 
with a potsherd to beg food at the door 
of his enemy.” — “ Headlong, in utter 
darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble, 
into hell, who, being interrogated on a 
judicial itiquiry, answers one question 
falsely.”—Ch. viii. 93, 94. 

5 7 Ch. viii. 58, 59. 58 Ch. viii. 114-116. 

69 Ch. viii. 4*7. 60 Ch. viii. 48-50. 
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is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge 
profit of the lender. 61 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry for 
sea voyages , and on similar risk by land; and others for preventing 
the accumulation of interest on money above the original amount 
of the principal. 62 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance and 
Contracts, pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are 
introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal pur¬ 
poses, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the support 
of the family of his absent master, is binding on the master. 63 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in the 
sale without open market; in that case it is valid if the purchaser can 
ownership. p ro( l uce the seller, otherwise the right owner may take 
the property on paying half the value. 64 

A trader breaking his promise is to be fined; or, if it was made 
on oath, to be banished. 65 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days after it 
is made, but not later. 66 

Disputes be- Disputes between master and servant jrefer almost eji- 
aud servant, tirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about cattle. 67 

Boundaries of villages arg to be marked by natural objects, such 
Disputes as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, and build- 
boundaries. ing temples along them, as well as by other open marks 
above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In case of dis¬ 
putes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the presence of all 
the parties concerned, putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets 
of red flowers, and clad in red garments. If the question cannot 
be settled by evidence, the King must make a general inquiry and 
fix the boundary b^ authority. 

The same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields. 68 

Relations The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities; 
maiTand the most important ones shall be stated after a short ac- 
wife * count of the laws relating to marriage. 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing m minute 
particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall give away his 
♦daughter without receiving a price. The remaining two forms are 
permitted to the military class alone, and are abundantly liberal 

61 Ch. viii. 140-143. 66 Ch. viii. 219, &c. 66 Ch. viii. 222. 

62 Ch. viii. 151, 156, 157. 67 Ch. viii. 229-234. 68 Ch. viii. 245-265. 

03 Ch. viii. 158-167. 64 Ch.viii. 197-202. 
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One is, when a soldier carries off a 
oinan after a victory, and espouses her against her will; and the 
other, when consummation takes place by mutual consent, without 
any formal ceremony whatever. Two sorts of marriage are for¬ 
bidden ; when the father receives a nuptial present ; 69 and when the 
woman, from intoxication, or other cause, has been incapable of 
giving a real consent to the union. 70 

A girl may be married at eight, or even earlier; and, if her father 
fails to give her a husband for three years after she is marriageable 
(i.e. capable of being a parent), she is at liberty to choose one for 
herself. 71 


Men may marry women of the classes below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their own. 72 A man must not marry 
witliin six known degrees of relationship on either side, nor with 
any woman whose family name, being the same, shows her to be of 
the same race as his own. 73 


The marriage of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, holds 
an arrow in her hand; a Veisya woman, a whip; and a Sudra, the 
skirt of a mantle. 74 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first wife at 
least: that of a Bramin with a Sudra is discouraged; and, as a first 
wife, it is positively forbidden. 75 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity. 75 

From the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband may 
take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those exceptions, 
he must have but* one wife. A man may marry again on the death 
of his wife; but the marriage of widows is discouraged, if not pro¬ 
hibited (except in the case of Sudras). 

A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced no 
male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife. 76 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife first 
married retains the highest rank in the family. 77 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to their 
husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, may also be 
superseded. 78 # 

A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether. 79 

69 There is, however, throughout the discussed as legal points, 
code, a remarkcable wavering on this head, 70 Ch. iii. 20-34. 71 Ch. ix. 88-93. 

the acceptance of a present being in ge- 72 Ch. jj* 12-19. 73 Ch. iii. 5. 

neral spoken of with disgust, as a sale of 74 Ch. iii. 44. 

the daughter, while, in some places, the 7b Ch. ix. 46, 47, 101, 102. 

mode of disposing of presents so received,, 76 Ch. ix. 81. * 77 Ch. ix. 122. 

and the claims arising from them, are* 73 Ch. ix. 80. 79 ch ix.-77-79. 
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man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife. 80 
The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for. eight years, 
if he be gone on religious duty; six, if in pursuit of knowledge or 
fame; and three, if for pleasure only. 81 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, or even if (though still alive) he have 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Sudras, or in case of 
a widow who has lost her husband before consummation. 82 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their 
inheritance, sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in 
default of heirs male to raise up issue to him , 83 

The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been despaired of, according to the practice 
formerly noticed 84 (which, though disapproved of as heretical, 
would appear to be recognised when it has actually taken place), is 
also entitled to inherit as a son. 85 


On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted son 
succeeds: such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of his 
original father; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of the body 
should be born. 86 


On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hindus, with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the purpose of performing 
obsequies is superior to most considerations. Among these are in¬ 
cluded the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain father, begotten 
when he himself has long been absent, and the son of his wife of 
whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at the time of the 
marriage. The illegitimate son of his daughter by a man whom she 
afterwards marries, the son of a man by a married woman who. has 
forsaken her husband, or by a widow, are also admitted into this 
class ; as are, last of all, his own sons by a Suclra wife. 87 These and 


80 Ch. ix. 74. 84 Ch. ix. 59, &c. 

81 Ch. ix. 76. Culluca, in his Com- 85 Ch. ix. 145. Perhaps this recognition 

mentary, adds, “ after those terms she is intended to be confined to the son of a 
must follow himbut the code seems Siidra wife, in whom such a proceeding 
rather to refer to the term at which she would be legal; but it is not, so specified 
may Contract a second marriage. From in the text, and the language of the code 
the contradictions in the code regarding on this whole subject is contradictory, 
marriages of widows (as on some other The practice is at the present day entirely 
subjects) we may infer that the law varied forbidden to all classes. 

at different places or times; or rather, 86 Ch. ix. 141, 142, 168, 169. 

perhaps, that the writer’s opinion and the 87 Ch. ix. 159-161, 167-180. The whole 

actual practice were at variance. The of these sons, except the son of a man’s 
opinion against such marriages prevails own body, and his adopted sons, are 
in modern times, and must have done so entirely repudiated by the Hindu law of ? 
to a great extent in that of Culluca. the present day. 

82 Ch. ix. 59-70. 83 Ch. ix. 104,133. 
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(ten in all) are admitted, by a fiction of the law, to be sons, 
though the author of the code himself speaks contemptuously of the 
affiliation, even as affording the means of efficacious obsequies. 88 

On the failure of sons come brothers’ sons, who are regarded as * 
standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
if they wish it, to the exclusion of all other persons. 89 On failure 
of sons, gralidsons, adopted sons, and nephews, come fathers and 
mothers; then brothers, grandfathers, and grandmothers j 90 and then 
other relations, such as are entitled to perform obsequies to common 
ancestors; fading _them, the preceptor, the fellow-student, or the 
pupil; and failing them, the Bramins in general; or, in case the 
deceased be of another class, the King. 91 

A father may distribute his wealth among his sons while he lives 
(it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed proportions), but his 
power to make a will is never alluded to. 92 

When a man dies, his sons may either continue to live together 
with the property united, or they may divide it according to certain 
rules. If they remain united, the eldest brother takes possession 
of the property, and the others live under him as they did under 
their father. In this case, the acquisitions of all the sons (who have 
not formally withdrawn) go to augment the common stock. 93 

If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, one 
eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the intermediate 
sons; the remainder is then equally divided among them all. 
Unmarried daughters are to be supported by their brothers, and 
receive no share of the father’s estate ; 94 but share equally with their 
brothers in that of their mother. 95 

This equality among the sons is in case of brothers of equal birth ; 
but otherwise the son of a Bramin wife takes four parts; of a Cshe- 
triya, three; a Veisya, two; and a Sudra, one. 

One such share, or one tenth, is the most a son of a Sudra 
mother can take, even if there are no other sons. 96 


88 Ch. ix. 161. 89 Ch. ix. 182. 

90 Ch. ix. 185, 217. 

91 Ch. ix. 186-189, The dependence of 
inheritance on obsequies leads to some 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob¬ 
sequies are pnly performed to the father, 
grandfather, anti great-grandfather. Pre¬ 
ference is given to those who perform 
obsequies to all three; then to those who 
perform them to two, then to one. Those 
who perform obsequies to none of the 
three are passed over. A great-great- 
grandson, by this rule, would be set aside, 
and the succession go to some collateral 
who was within three degrees of the 
great-grandfather. After those who per¬ 
form the first sort of obsequies come the 


more numerous body, who only perform 
the second.— Oriental Magazine , vol. iii. 
p. 179. Colebrooke’s Digest, vol. iii. p. 
623. 

92 Ch. ix. 104. Even the power to 
distribute rests only on the authority of 
Culluca. 

93 Ch. ix. 103-105. There are excep¬ 
tions to this rule; but it is still so effective 
that, in recent times, the humble rela¬ 
tions of a man who had raised himself 
to be primo minister to the Peshwa were 
admitted to be entitled to share in his 
immense property, which they so little 
contributed to acquire. 

94 Ch. ix. 112-118. Ch. ix. 192. 

96 Ch. ix. 151-155, In these rules, 
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Eunuchs, outcasts, persons bom deaf, dumb, or blind; persons 
who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, are excluded 


from succession, but must be maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of excluded persons, however, are capable of inherit- • 


in g. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RELIGION. 


The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the V£das, to 
which scriptures they refer in every page. 

There are four V6das; but the fourth is rejected by many of the 
The vddas. learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three. Each 
V4da is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. The first 1 
consists of hymns and prayers; the second part 2 of precepts which 
inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theology. 3 
Some of these last are embodied in separate tracts, which are some¬ 
times inserted in the second part above-mentioned, and sometimes 
are in a detached collection, forming a third part. 4 

Every Veda likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjustment 
of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period for the 
performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Vedas are not single works; each is the production of various 
authors, whose names (in the case of hymns and prayers at least) are 
attached to their compositions, and to whom, according to the Hindus, 
those passages were separately revealed. They were probably written 
at different periods; but were compiled in their present form in the 
14th century'before Christ. 5 

They are written in an ancient form of the Shanscrit, so different 
from that now in use that none but the more learned of the Bramins 
themselves can understand them. Only a small portion of them has 
been translated into European languages; and although we possess 
a summary of their contents (by a writer whose judgment and fidelity 
may be entirely depended on 6 ) sufficient to give us a °clear notion 
of the general scope of their doctrines, yet it does not enable us to 
speak with confidence of particulars, or to assert that no allusion 

throughout the code, great confusion is 
created by preference shown to son9 and 
others who are “ learned and virtuous 
no person being specked who is to decide 
on their claims to those qualities. 

, 97 Ch. ix. 201-203. 


1 Called Mantra. 2 Brahmana. 

3 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 
p. 387. 

4 Upanishad. 6 See Appendix I. 

6 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. viii. p. 369. 
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latover is made in any part of them to this or that portion of 
legends or opinions which constitute the body of the modern Hindu 
faith. 

The primary doctrine of the V&las is the Unity of God. “ There 
is in truth,” say repeated texts, “ but one Deity, the Su- Monotheism, 
preme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, whose work is the universe.” 7 

Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior to 
man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and favours 
may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently mentioned 
of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and the planets; 
but other personified powers and virtues likewise ajDpear. “The 
three principal manifestations of the Divinity (Brahmd, Vishnu, and 
Siva), with other personified attributes and energies, and most of the 
other gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least 
indicated, in the V6da; but the worship of deified heroes is no part 
of the system.” 8 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre-emi¬ 
nence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration; 9 and Mr. 
Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incarnations 
were suggested. 

There seem to have been no images, and no visible types .of the 
objects of worship. 10 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the Institutes; 
and it is declared towards the close, that, of all duties, “ the Religion 
principal is to obtain from the Upanishad a true knowledge of Menu * 
of one supreme God.” 11 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of God, 
his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity have fallen 
off from the purity of their original. 

This is chiefly apparent in his account of the creation. There 
are passages in the Vedas which declare that God is “the creation, 
material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe; the potter 
by whom the fictile vase is formed; the clay out of which it is 
fabricated: ” yet those best qualified to interpret conceive that these 
expressions are not to be taken literally, and mean no more than to 


7 Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 11. 
The following view of the Divine cha¬ 
racter, as presented in the Vedas, is given 
by a learned Bramin, quoted bySirWilliam 
Jones.—Perfect truth ; perfect happiness ; 
without equal; immortal; absolute unity; 
whom neither speech can describe nor 
mind comprehend; all-pervading; all- 
transcending ; delighted with his own 
boundless intelligence; not limited by 
space or time; without feet, moving 
swiftly; without hands, grasping all 
worlds; without eyes, all-surveying ; 


without ears, all-hearing; without an 
intelligent guide, understanding all; with¬ 
out cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling; 
all-powerful; the creator, preserver, trans¬ 
former of all things: such is the Great 
One.”—Sir W. Jones’s Works , vol. vi. 
p. 418. 

8 Colebrooke on the Ve'das, Asiatic Re - 
searchesy fol. viii. p. 494. 

9 Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 12. 

10 Ibid , p. 12; and see also Preface to 
the Vishnu Parana, J. 2. 

11 Cli. xii. 85. 
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a^eii; the origin of all things from the same first cause. The gel 
tendency of the Vddas is to show that the substance as well as the 
form of all created beings was derived from the will of the Self- 
existing Cause. 12 

The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, appear 
to regard the universe as formed from the substance of the Creator, 
and to have a vague notion of the eternal existence of matter as 
part of the Divine substance. According to them, “ the Self-existing 
Power, himself undiscerned, but making this world discernible, with 
five elements and other principles, appealed with undi min ished 


glory dispelling the gloom.” 

“ He, having willed to produce various beings from his own Di¬ 
vine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed.” 13 

From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in which the Supreme 
Being was himself born in the form of Brahmd. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of Brahmd, 
produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul; and to all 
creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occupations. 

He likewise created the deities “ with divine attributes and pure 
souls,” and “ inferior genii exquisitely delicate.” 14 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period; when that 
expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahmd is absorbed in the 
supreme essence, and the whole system fades away. 15 

These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, occur 
periodically, at terms of prodigious length. 16 

The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as Indra, 
inferior air; Agni, fire; Varuna, water; Pritliivi, earth: or of 
deities. heavenly bodies, Surya, the sun; Chandra, the moon; 
Vrispati and other planets: or of abstract ideas, as Dherma, god of 
Justice; Dhanwantara, god of Medicine. 17 None of the heroes who 
are omitted in the Veda, but who now fill so prominent a part in the 
Hindu Pantheon (Bdma, Crishna, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

Even the deities of which these are incarnations are never noticed. 
Brahmd is more than once named, but Vishnu and Siva never. 
These three forms of the Divinity occupy no conspicuous place 
among the deities of the Vedas; and their mystical union qr triad is 
never hinted at in Menu, or probably in the Vddas. ° The three 
forms, into some one of which all other deities are there said to be 
resolvable, are fire, air, and the sun. 18 

Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genii, who are 


12 Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 48. 17 Ch. ix. 303-311, and other places. 

13 Book I. 5, 7. c' 14 Ch. i. 8-22. 18 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol.viii, 

16 Ch. i. 51-57. 16 Ch. i. 73, 74. 395-397. 
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[ in the creation rather among the animals than the diviil 
‘^Benevolent genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty savages, Spirits, 
heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents and birds 
of mighty wing, and separate companies of Pitris, or progenitors of 
mankind.” 19 


Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, which 
gives motion to the body, and the rational, which is the Man. 
seat of passions and good and bad qualities; and both these souls, 
though independent existences, are connected with the divine essence 
which pervades all beings. 20 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It is sub¬ 
jected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, and is then 
sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and even plants; the 
mansion being the lower the greater has been its guilt, until at length 
it has been purified by suffering and humiliations, is again united to 
its more pure associates, 21 and again commences a career which may 
lead to eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation with “consciousness, the 
internal monitor ; ” 22 and “ made a total difference between right 
and wrong,” as well as between pleasure and pain, and other oppo¬ 
site pairs. 23 

He then produced the Vedas for the due performance of the sacri¬ 
fice ordained from the beginning. But it does not seem necessary to 
enter further into the metaphysical part of the work of Menu. 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and moral. 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the uituai ob- 
Hindu code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. servances. 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent occa¬ 
sions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but one 
lock, at the first or third year. 24 But by far the most important 
ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred thread, which must not 
be delayed beyond sixteen for a Bramin, or twenty-four for a 
merchant. 25 This great ceremony is called the second birth, and 
procures for the three classes who are admitted to it the title of 
“ twice-born men,” by which they are always distinguished tlirough- 
out the code. It is on this occasion that the persons invested are 
taught the*mysterious word 6m, and the g&yatri, which is the most 
holy verse of the V6das, which is enjoined in innumerable parts of 
the code to be repeated either as devotion or expiation; and which, 
indeed, joined to universal benevolence, may raise a man to beati- 


22 Ch. i. u. 

24 Ch. ii. 26-35,, 


» Ch. i. 37. 

20 Ch. i. 14, 15, and xii. 12-14, 24, &c. 

21 Ch. xii. 16-22. 


23 Ch. i. 26. 

25 Ch. ii. 36-40. 
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without the aid of any other religious exercise- 
mysterious text, though it is now confined to the Bramins, and is no 
longer so easy to learn, has been well ascertained by learned 
Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. Colebrooke: 27 “ Let us 
meditate the adorable light of the Divine Euler; may it guide our 
intellects!” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the fight 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to 
mean the sun. 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, unless 
it may at one time have communicated, though in ambiguous lan¬ 
guage, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, when the 
material sun was the popular object of worship. 28 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must bathe 
daily; must pray at morning and evening twilight, in some unfre¬ 
quented place near pure water; 29 and must daily perform five sacra¬ 
ments, viz. studying the Y6da; making oblations to the manes and 
to fire in honour of the deities; giving rice to living creatures; and 
receiving guests with honour. 30 

The gods are worshipped by burnt-offerings of clarified butter, and 
libations of the juice of the moon-plant, at which ceremonies they 
are invoked by name; but, although idols are mentioned, and in one 
place desired to be respected, 31 yet the adoration of them is never 
noticed but with disapprobation; nor is the present practice of offer¬ 
ing perfumes and flowers to them ever alluded to. The oblations 
enjoined are to be offered by Bramins at their domestic fire, and the 
other ceremonies performed by themselves in then own houses. 32 

Most of the other sacraments are easily despatched, but the read¬ 
ing of the V6das is a serious task. 

They must be read distinctly and aloud, with a calm mind and in 
a respectful posture. The reading is liable to be interrupted by 
many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the occurrence 
of various contingencies which, by disturbing the mind, may render 
it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, earthquakes, 
meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, and many other incidents, 
are of the first description: the prohibition against reading where 
lutes sound or where arrows whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, 


s* Ch. ii. 74-87. 

27 Asiatic Researches , vol. viii. p. 400. 

28 There are many commentaries on this 
text, and some difference of opinion as to 
the sense. The following interpretation is 
given by Professor Wilson, in a note on the 
“ Hindu Theatre ,’* vol. i. p. 184 :—“ Let 
us meditate on the supreme splendour of 
that divine sun, who may illuminate our 


understandings.” And the following is 
published as a literal translation by R&ra 
Mohan R&i (Translation of the Vedas , p. 
117):—“We meditate on that supreme 
spirit of the splendid sun who directs our 
understandings.” 

® Ch. ii. 101-104. 30 Ch. iii. 69, 70. 

31 Ch. iv. 130. 32 Ch. iii. 82, &c. 
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orvdien terrors have been excited by strange phenomena, clearly 
refers to the second. 33 


Or 

clearly 


The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated at 
length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
Bramins entertaining men of their own class. 34 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed “ in 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers and in soli¬ 
tary spots.” The sacrificer is there to burn certain offerings, and, 
with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of rice and clarified butter, 
invoking the manes to come and partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feast a small number of Bramins (not, how¬ 
ever, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them with respect, 
and they are to eat in silence. 

“ Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 
Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated.” 35 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable or 
criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themselves; 36 but, on 
the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which a great of¬ 
fender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being solemnly 
performed by them while he is yet alive. In the event of repent¬ 
ance and expiation, however, he can by another ceremony be re¬ 
stored to his family and to civil life. 37 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born man 
must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, tame hogs, 
and other animals whose appearance or way of living is disgusting • 
but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a mushroom, a leek, 
or an onion, occasions immediate loss of cast; 38 while hedgehogs, 
porcupines, lizards, and tortoises are expressly declared to be lawful 
food. A Bramin is forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food 
of a hunter or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a 
washer of clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may 
join him, in the eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest man; but, among 
many other arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a phy¬ 
sician, 39 and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh permitted 
to Bramins, 40 and even that of oxen particularly enjoined on solemn 
festivals. 41 


33 Ch. iv. 99-126. 34 Ch. iii. 99-118. 

35 Ch. iii. 189. 36 Ch. v. 89. 

Ch. xi. 182-187. 33 Ch. v. 18, 19. 


i 


39 Ch. iv. 212. 40 Ch. v. 22-36. 

41 Ch. v. 41, 42. » 
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not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a 
been seen, are among the daily sacraments; and 
rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally innocent, are 
included in the very same prohibition. 42 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most strongly 
inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is declared to be 
very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish their sufferings; but, 
though the use of it is dissuaded on these grounds, 43 it is never once 
forbidden or hinted at as impure, and is in many places positively ^ 
declared lawful. 44 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. Saving the 
life of a cow was'considered to atone for the murder of a Bramin ; 45 
killi ng one required to be expiated by three months austerities and 
servile attendance on a herd of cattle. 46 

Besides these restraints on eating, a Bramin is subjected to a 
multitude of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary occu¬ 
pations of life, the transgressing of any of which is nevertheless 
to be considered as a sin. 

More than half of one book of the code is filled with rules about 
purification. 

The commonest cause of impurity is the death of a relation; and 
this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with a Bramin, and for a month 
with a Sudra. 

An infinity of contacts and other circumstances also pollute a man, 
and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, much too 
tedious to enumerate. 47 Some exceptions from these rules show a 
good sense which might not have been expected «ffom the framers. 

A King can never be impure, nor those whom he wishes to be freed 
from this impediment to business. The hand of an artist employed 
in his trade is always pure; and so is every commodity when ex¬ 
posed to sale. The relations of a soldier slain in battle are not 
impure; and a soldier himself, who falls in the discharge of his 
duty, performs the highest of sacrifices, and is instantly freed from 
all impurities. 48 Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than purity in acquiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, liberality, 

and devotion. 49 • 

Penances, as employed by the Hindus, hold a middle place be¬ 
tween the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help to 
deter from crimes, but they are equally employed against breaches 




must 

sacrifices, as has 


42 Ch. v. 7. 43 Ch,.v. 4IJ-56. 

44 “ He who eats according to law com¬ 
mits no sin, even if he every day tastes 
the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 
be tasted, since both animals which may 


be eaten, and those who eat them, were 
equally created by Brahmsl/* (V. 30.) 

45 Ch. xi. 80. 46 Ch. xi. 109-117. 

47 Book V. 57, to the end. 

48 Ch. v. 93-98. 49 Ch. v. 107. 
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of religious form; and their application is at all times so irreg 
and arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual as they should 
be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. Performing 
sacrifices to destroy the innocent only falls under the third. 

Under the same penance with some real offences come giving 
pain to a Bramin and “ smelling things not fit to be smelled. ,, 50 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of the most 
atrocious cruelty. They are sufficiently* absurd when left, as they 
are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed in averting exclu¬ 
sion from society in this world or retribution in the next. For 
incest with the wife of a father, natural or spiritual, or with a sister, 
connexion with a child under the age of puberty, or with a woman 
of the lowest class, the penance is death by burning on an iron bed, 
or embracing a red-hot metal image. 51 For drinking spirits the 
penance is death by drhiking the* boiling-hot urine of a cow. 52 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austerities. 
The fines are almost always in cattle to be given to Bramins. some 
as high as a bull and 1000 cows. 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned: for killing a snake a 
Bramin must give a hoe; for killing a eunuch, a load of rice-straw. 

Saying “ hush ” or “ pish ” to a superior, or overpowering a Bra¬ 
min in argument, involve each a slight penance. Killing insects, 
and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a useful purpose), 
require a penance; since plants are also supposed to be endued with 
feeling. 53 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. “ A 
priest who should •retain in his memory the whole Rig Veda would 
be absolved from all guilt, even if* he had slain the inhabitants of 
the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands ” 54 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments under 
the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great corruption 
of manners in the people, or great impurity in the imagination of 
the lawgiver j 55 but they probably originate in the same perverted 
ingenuity which appears in some of the European casuists. 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression, of the force of superstition even among the Bramins. 
A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spiritual benefit, 
incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family in want. 56 Every 
man who has performed penance is legally restored to society; but 
all should avoid the communion of those whose offences were in 


60 Ch. xi. 55-68. 

51 Ch. xi. 104, 105, 171. 

62 Ch. xi. 92. 

63 Ch. xi. 125, to the end. 


« Ch. xi. 262. 

55 Ch. xi. 171-179, &c. 

56 Ch. ix. 9, 10. • 
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themselves atrocious, among which are reckoned killing a suppliant 
and injuring a benefactor. 57 

The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, generally 
Moral effect, good. The essential distinction between right and wrong, 
it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is in general 
well preserved. The well-known passages relating to false evidence, 
one or two where the property of another may be appropriated for 
the purposes of sacrifice, 58 and some laxity in the means by which 
a King may detect and seize offenders, 59 are the only exceptions I 
recollect. 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue; and many are the evils, both in this world and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct. The upright 
man need not be cast down though oppressed with penury, while 
“ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose wealth proceeds 
from false evidence.” 60 

The moral duties are in one place distinctly declared to be superior 
to the ceremonial ones. 61 The punishments of a future state are as 
much directed against the offences which disturb society as against 
sins affecting religion. 

One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable tend¬ 
ency ; for it declares that the men who receive from the govern¬ 
ment the punishment due to their crimes go pure to heaven, and 
become as clean as those who have done well. 62 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the morality thus enjoined 
by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example of fabled gods, 
or by the debauchery permitted in the religious ceremonies of 
certain sects. * 

From many passages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous maxims or 
in elevated sentiments; but the general tendency of the Bramin 
morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue, and its 
main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to prevent pain or evil 
to any sentient being. 


57 Ch. xi. 190, 191. 
60 Ch. iv. 170-179. 


68 Ch. xi. 11-19. 
61 Ch. iv. 204. 


«> Ch. ix. 256-269. 
62 Ch. viii. 318. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


MANNERS AND STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 

In inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
attracted to the condition of the women. This maybe state of 
gathered from the laws relating to marriage, as well as women - 
from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly ex¬ 
hibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in some 
parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the whole 
unfavourable to the weaker party. The state of women in other 
respects is such as might be expected from those laws. 

A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations. 1 When she has no 
husband, she is to be in a state of similar dependence on her male 
relations f but, on the other hand, the husband and all the male 
relations are strictly enjoined to honour the women: “ where women 
are dishonoured, all religious acts become fruitless— “where 
female relations are made miserable, the family very soon wholly 
perishesbut “where a husband is contented with his wife, and 
she with her husband, in that house will fortune assuredly be per¬ 
manent.” The husband’s indulgence to liis wife is even regulated 
on points which stem singular in a code of laws; among these it is 
enjoined that she be “ constantly supplied with ornaments, apparel, 
and food, at festivals and jubilees.” 3 

Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. Their 
male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with their pro¬ 
perty. (III. 52.) The king is declared the guardian of widows and 
single women, and is directed to punish relations who encroach on 
their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 29.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates to the 
Bramins, and they, as usual, are placed under austere and yet 
puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with his wife, 
nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting carelessly, or when set¬ 
ting off her eyes with black powder, or on many other occasions. 4 

In all classes women are to be “ employed in the collection and 
expenditure of wealth; in purification an # d female duty; in the 


1 Ch. ix. 2, See. 
3 Ch. iii. 55-61. 


2 Ch. y. 147, See. 
4 Ch. iv. 43, &e. 
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utensils.” 

“ By confinement at home, even under affectionate and observant 
guardians, they are not secure; but those women are truly secure 
who are guarded by their own inclinations.” 5 

. There is not the least mention of sattis; indeed, as the widows of 
Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy life, 6 it is 
plain that their burning with their husbands was never thought of. 

The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin hermit 
suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted to proceed 
towards a certain point of the heavens with no sustenance but water, 
until he dies of exhaustion ; 7 and for a King, who, when he finds his 
end draw near, is to bestow such wealth as he may have gained by 
legal fines on the Bramins, commit his kingdom to his son, and seek 
death in battle, or, if there be no war, by abstaining from food. 8 

Kew more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. The 

Manners, strict ceHbacy imposed on the Bramin youths seems to 
have excited a just distrust of their continence: a student who is 
enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss the feet of his 
spiritual father’s other near relations, is directed to omit those duties 
in the case of his young wife; he is desired to be always on his 
guard when in company with women, and to beware how he trusts 
himself in a sequestered place even with those who should be the 
most sacred in his eyes. 9 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
' from those against which a King is cautioned. (VII. 47.) Among 
them are hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, excess with women, 
intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, and useless travel. 
Some little light is also thrown on Planners, by the much-frequented 
places where thieves, quacks, fortune-tellers, and other impostors 
are said to haunt. They include cisterns of water, bakehouses, 
the lodgings of harlots, taverns, and victualling shops, squares 
where four ways meet, large well-known trees, assemblies, and 
public spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility to 
persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents 10 and for age*; for learning 
and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. “ Way must be 
made for a man in a wheeled carnage, or above ninety years old, 

5 Ch. ix. 11, 12. 6 Ch. v. 156-158. to have been authorized by the Ve'das, 

7 ch. vi. 31. * and is related by the ancients to have 

8 Ch. ix. 323. It is singular that the been practised by Calanus, is nowhere 
practice of self-imnjolation by fire, which mentioned in the code, 

is stated by Mr. Colebrooke ( Transactions 9 Ch. ii. 211-215. 10 Ch. ii. 225-237. 

of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 458) 
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o£. afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, for a woman, for a 
priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for a bridegroom.” 11 

I scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the import¬ 
ance assigned to it in the. code, the respect enjoined to immemorial 
custom . It is declared to be “ transcendent law,” and “ the root of 
all piety.” 12 It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit of the Hindu 
system, and the immediate cause of the permanence of these institu¬ 
tions. Learning is greatly honoured throughout the code, and the 
cultivation of it is recommended to all classes. It is true the Y&ias, 
and the commentaries on them, with a few other books, are the only 
ones to which the student is directed; but he is to learn theology, 
logic, ethics, and physical science from those works ; 13 and we know 
that those subjects are discussed in the tracts appended to each 
Veda; each is also accompanied by a treatise entirely relating to 
astronomy; and, from the early excellence of the Bramins in all 
these branches of learning, it is probable that they had made 
considerable progress even when this code was formed. 

The arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from being 
in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and ornaments, are Arts of life, 
spoken of as being in all families. 14 Elephants, horses, and chariots 
are familiar as conveyances for men, as are cattle, camels, and 
waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and terraces are mentioned; 
and the practice, still subsisting, of the construction of ponds and 
orchards by wealthy men for the public benefit, is here, perhaps, 
first enjoined. 15 Cities are seldom alluded to, nor are there any 
regulations or any officers beyond the wants of an agricultural 
township. The only great cities were, probably, the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civilized 
life, but not all required for high refinement. Though gems and 
golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and similar workmen, 
who put those materials to the most delicate uses, are not alluded 
to; and painting and writing could scarcely have attained the 
cultivation which they reached in aftertimes, when they were left 
among the trades open to a Sudra in times of distress. 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its 
value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments arewin panas, the same now applied to a certain number 
of the shells called couris, wliich are used as change for the lowest 
copper coins. 

The number of kinds of grain, spices, perfumes, and other pro¬ 
ductions, are proofs of a highly cultivated country; and the code in 
general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing community. 


11 Ch. ii. 130-138. M Ch. i. 108-110. 
13 Ch. xii. 98, 105, 106. 
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>f the features which seem to indicate misgovemmenl 
undiminished at the present day, but affect the society in a far less 
degree than would seem possible to a distant observer. On the 
other hand, the frequent allusions to times of distress give ground 
for a suspicion that the famines, which even now are sometimes the 
scourge of India, were more frequent in ancient times. 

There is no trace of nomadic tribes, such as still subsist in most 
Asiatic countries. 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians are the one whom the 
Hindus seem most to have resembled; but our knowledge 
of that people is too limited to reflect light on any other 
with which they might be compared. 16 

It might be easier to compare them with the Greeks, as painted 
by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the compilation of 
the code; and however inferior in spirit and energy, as well as in 
elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on contrasting then law and forms 
of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the general spirit 
of oMer and obedience to the laws, the eastern nation seems clearly 
to have been in the more advanced stage of society. Their internal 
institutions were less rude; their conduct to their enemies more 
humane; their general learning was much more considerable; and, 
in the knowledge of the being and nature of God, they were already 
in possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even by the 
loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the Greeks were 
polished by free communication with many nations, and have re¬ 
corded the improvements which they early derived from each; while 
the Hindu civilization grew up alone, and thus acquired an original 
and peculiar character, that continues to spread an interest over the 
higher stages of refinement to which its unaided efforts afterwards 
enabled it to attain. It may, however, be doubted, whether this 
early and independent civilization was not a misfortune to the 
Hindus; for, seeing themselves superior to all the tribes of whom 
they had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 
foreigners, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. 

On looking back to the information collected from .the code, we 
origin of the observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
“ntf community embraced by the law, and the Suclras in a 
their society. serv ii e and degraded condition. Yet it appears that there 
are cities governed by Sudra Kings, in which Bramins are advised 


16 The particular points of resemblance searches (Asiatic Nations), vo! iii. p. 411, 
are set forth by Heeren .—Historical Re - to the end. 
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not to reside, 17 and tliat there are “whole territories inhabited^oy 
Sudras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Bramins.” 18 

The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in 
the country between the Himawat 19 and the V indy a mountains, 20 
from the eastern to the western ocean. 

But, though the three chief classes are confined to this tract, a 
Siidra distressed for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses. 21 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the twice- 
born men were a conquering people ; that the servile class were the 
subdued aborigines; and that the independent Suclra towns were in 
such of the small territories, into which Hindostan was divided, as 
still retained their independence, while the whole of the tract beyond 
the Vindya mountains remained as yet untouched by the invaders, 
and unpenetrated by their religion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped 
their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advan¬ 
tages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners; but, without entirely denying this argument (as far, at 
least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to 
some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Bramins are the Chandalas, who are, 
nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; and who 
might have been 'expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their cast, they 
are prevented mixing with any race but then own. Difference of 
habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a 
dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin and the Siidra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to 
keep up and to increase such a distinction. 22 

It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, nor, 

I believe, in the Viklas, nor in any book that is certainly older than 
the code, is* tfyere any allusion to a prior residence, or to a knowledge 
of more than the name of any country out of India. Even mytho- 


1 7 Ch. iv. 61. 18 ch. viii. 22. 

19 He'malaya. 

20 Still so called, and forming the bound¬ 
aries of Hindostan proper, on the south, as 
Hemalaya docs on the north. The legis¬ 
lator must have had an indistinct idea of 
the eastern termination of tho range. 

21 Chap. ii. 21-24. 


22 Observe the difference which even a 
few years can produce between two indi¬ 
viduals who were alike when they began 
life; between a soldier of a well-disciplined 
regiment, for instance, and a nmn of the 
least active and healthy classes in a manu¬ 
facturing town. 
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y goes no further than the BAmal&ya chain, in which is 
the habitation of the gods. 

The common origin of the Shanscrit language with those of the 
west leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing regarding 
the place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, 
which might have been in so early a stage of their society as to pre¬ 
vent its throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. 
To say that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, 
and even contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilization have 
not spread in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could 
the central point be, from which a language could spread over 
India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia 
untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but 
their present one; and as little for denying that they may have done 
so before the earliest trace of their records or traditions. 

Assuming them to be a conquering tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindu peculiarities, may 
have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or design. 
On taking possession of a new settlement, the richer or more warlike 
members of the community would continue to confine themselves to 
the profession of aims, while the less eminent would betake them¬ 
selves to agriculture, arts, and commerce. As in all rude tribes in 
the old or new world, there would be priests and soothsayers, who 
would pretend to a knowledge of the designs of the Supreme Being, 
and of the means of propitiating him; but thes# would at first be 
individuals possessed of more sagacity than their neighbours; and, 
though they might transmit their art to tilth’ sons, it would be some 
time before their number and power had so far increased as to enable 
them to confine the sacred character to particular families. The 
pride of the military order would prevent their degrading their blood 
by marriages with the industrious classes,—a feeling which long 
operated in many European nations as effectually as the rules of 
cast. The priests would not be left beliind in this assumption of 
superiority, and would be borne out by the necessity of preserving 
the purity of a race consecrated to the service of th% Deity. The 
conquered people, as in all similar cases, would remain a class apart, 
at first cultivating the land for the use of the conquerors, but after¬ 
wards converted by the ^interest or convenience of their masters into 
free tenants. So far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the 
progress of socjety would have been the same with the early stages 
of most nations in ancient times or in the middle ages. The first 
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striking difference appears in the permanence of the Hindu institu¬ 
tions, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted of no subse¬ 
quent alteration or improvement. The origin of this stability seems 
to have lain in the union and consequent power of the priesthood, 
when once formed into a separate class, and in their close alliance 
with the secular ruler. The Prince’s laws came forth with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Divinity, and perhaps as revelations from heaven: they, 
therefore, admitted of no dispute; and, as they embraced religious 
as well as moral and civil duties, they took a complete control over 
the conduct and consciences of those subject to them, and cast the 
whole into a mould from which it could never after vary. To effect 
their purpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, or to in¬ 
troduce such alterations as they thought desirable ; and, while they 
raised the power of the chief to the highest pitch, they would secure 
as much influence to their own order as could be got without creating 
jealousy or destroying the ascendency Which they derived from the 
public opinion of their austerity and virtue. The immediate causes 
of this powerful combination, and the particular means by which it 
was brought about, are beyond our powers of conjecture; but, if we 
suppose that the Catholic church had been without a separate head 
at the time of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry and 
bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not difficult to 
imagine a course which would lead to the result which we see exem¬ 
plified in the Hindus. 

It would be some time before the existing usages and die occa¬ 
sional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a code; and 
afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit the changes in 
the progress of society of in the policy of the rulers: even new 
codes incorporating the old ones might long be framed without occa¬ 
sioning doubts of die Divine authority for the whole; but at length 
the text of the code would become fixed, and all subsequent innova¬ 
tions would be effected by glosses on the original, or by new laws 
promulgated by the royal authoi^ty. 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until long 
after the coiumunity had passed the earliest stages of civilization. 

In making a general review of the code, we are struck with two 
peculiarities in its relation to the Bramins, by whom it Peculiarltiea 
seems to have been planned. The first is the little im- relating to 
portance attached by diem to the direction of public 16 r * 
worship and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the 
reverence derived by the ministers of religion from Jlieir apparent 
mediation between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
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ght be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means of 
influence should be neglected by the priesthood, in the security 
arising from long possession of temporal authority, than renounced 
in an early code, the main object of winch is to confirm and increase 
the power of the Bramins. 

The effects of this neglect are also deserving of observation. It 
was natural that the degradation of public worship should introduce 
the indifference now so observable in the performance of it; but it 
is surprising that the regular practice of it by all classes should still 
be kept up at all; and that, on some occasions, as pilgrimages, fes¬ 
tivals, &c., it should be able to kindle enthusiasm. 

The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of life, 
in a manner as strict and minute as could be enforced in a single 
convent, maintained over so numerous a body of men as the Bra- 
mins, scattered through an extensive region, living with their families 
like other citizens, and subject to no common chief or council, and 
to no form of ecclesiastical government or subordination. Various 
causes contributed to support this discipline, which, at first, seems 
to have been left to chance,—the superstitious reverence for the 
Divine law, which must in time have been felt even by the class 
whose progenitors invented it; their strict system of early education ; 
the penances enjoined by religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of 
the civil authority; the force of habit and public opinion after the 
rules had obtained the sanction of antiquity; but, above all, the 
vigilance of the class itself, excited by a knowledge of the necessity 
of discipline for the preservation of their power, and by that intense 
feeling of the common interest of the class which never, perhaps, 
was so deeply seated as in the heart of a Bramin. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has gra¬ 
dually declined. Their rules have been neglected in cases where 
the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence not appa¬ 
rent, until the diminished sanctity of their character has weakened 
their power, and has thrown a considerable portion of it into the 
hands of men of other classes, who form the great body of the mo¬ 
nastic orders. 
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BOOK II, 


CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HINDUS 
IN LATER TIMES. 

Though the Hindus have preserved their customs more entire than 
any other people with whom we are acquainted, and for a period 
exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that changes have not taken place in the lapse of twenty-five 
centuries. 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes; and, although it 
may not always be possible to distinguish such of them as may be 
of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to confine my account to 
those features, whether in religion, government, or manners, which 
still characterize the Hindus. 

I shall preserve the same order as in the code, and shall com¬ 
mence with the present state of the classes. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHANGES IN CAST. 


It is, perhaps, in the division and employment of the classes that the 
greatest alterations have been made since Menu. changes in 

Those of Cshetriya and Veisya, perhaps even of Sudra, Xuuunea. 
are*alleged by the Bramins to be extinct; a decision which is by no 
means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The Rajputs 
still loudly assert the purity of their descent from the Cshetriyas, 
and some of the industrious classes claim the same relation to the 
Veisyas. The Bramins, however, have been almost universally suc¬ 
cessful, so far as to exclude the other classes from access to the Vedas, 
and to confine all learning human and divine to their own body. 

The Bramirfk themselves, although they have preserved their own 
lineage undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from the 
rules and practice of their predecessors. In some particulars they 
are more strict than formerly, being denied the use of animal food, 1 

1 Some casts of Bramins in Hindostan but in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is 
eat certain descriptions of flesh that has so rare that probably few Bramins ever 
been offered in sacrifice. In such circum- witnessed it. * 

stances flesh is everywhere lawful food; 
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and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior classes; but 
in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. The whole of the 
fourfold division of their life, with all the restraints imposed on 
students, hermits, and abstracted devotees, is now laid aside as re¬ 
gards the community; though individuals, at their choice, may still 
adopt some one of the modes of life which formerly were to be gone 
through in turn by all. 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to he found in all trades 
and professions. The number of them supported by charity, accord¬ 
ing to the original system, is quite insignificant in proportion to the 
whole. It is common to see them as husbandmen, and, still more, 
as soldiers; and even of those trades which are expressly forbidden 
to them under severe penalties, they only scruple to exercise the 
most degraded, and in some places not even those. 2 In the south of 
India, however, their peculiar secular occupations are those connected 
with writing and public business. From the minister of state down 
to the village accountant, the greater number of situations of this 
sort are in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu law, a 
large share of the ministry of religion, and many employments (such 
as farmers of the revenue, &c.) where a knowledge of writing and 
of business is required. 

In the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully in¬ 
troduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public business 
into the hands of Mussulmans and C&yets. 3 Even in the Nizam’s 
territories in the Deckan the same cause has in some degree dimi¬ 
nished the employment of the Bramins; but still they must be 
admitted to have everywhere a more avowed share in the govern¬ 
ment than in the time of Menu’s code, when one TBramin counsellor, 
together with the judges, made the whole of their portion in the 
direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of their pursuits would 
deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious influence; and, 
accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority, 4 that (in the pro¬ 
vinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hierarchy, and 
as a literary body few and little countenanced. Even in the direc¬ 
tion of the consciences of families and of individuals they have there 
been supplanted by Gos&yens and other monastic orders. 5 

__ • T>_i • 


Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of venera¬ 
tion and of profuse liberality to the laity.* The ministry of most 
temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must still remain 
with them; and in son^e parts of India no diminution whatever can 


2 Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 

3 A cast of Siidris ; see p. 56. 

4 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 


vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. 

5 Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 311. 

8 Ward’s Hindoos , vol. i. pp. 68-71. 
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be perceived in their spiritual authority. Such is certainly the case 
in the Maratta country, and would appear to be so likewise in the 
west of Hindostan. 7 The temporal influence derived from their 
numbers, affluence, and rank, subsists in all pails; but, even where 
the Bramins have retained their religious authority, they have lost 
much of their popularity. This seems to be particularly the case 
among the K&jputs, 8 and is still more so among the Marattas, who 
have not forgiven their being supplanted in the government of their 
country by a class whom they regard as their inferiors in the military 
qualities, which alone, in their estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s time are now re¬ 
placed by a great number of casts of mixed, and sometimes 
obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their divi¬ 
sions with greater strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor partaking in 
common rites. In the neighbourhood of Puna, where they are pro¬ 
bably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 different casts. 9 
These casts, in many cases, coincide with trades; the goldsmiths 
forming one cast, the carpenters another, &c. This is conformable 
to Menu, who assigns to each of the mixed classes an hereditary 
occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capricious. 
If a person of low cast were to step on the space of ground cleared 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the owner would imme¬ 
diately throw away his untasted meal, even if he had not the means 
of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil death. 
A man not only Sannot inherit, nor contract, nor give evidence, but 
he is excluded from all the intercourse of private life, as well as from 
the privileges of a citizen. He must not be admitted into his father’s 
house; his nearest relations must not communicate with him; and 
he is deprived of all the consolations of religion in this life, and all 
hope of happiness in that which is to follow. Unless, however, cast 
be lost for an enormous offence, or for long-continued breach of 
rules, it can always be regained by expiation; and the means of 
recovering it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are 
now scarcely observable. It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are 
not unfrequent in our courts for unjust exclusion from cast; but m 
a long residence in India I do not remember ever to have met 
with or heard of an individual placed in the circumstances which I 
have described. # 

1 Tod’s Rajasthan , vol. i. pp. 511, 512. ® Steele, Summary of the Laws and Cus* 

8 Ibid.; and see also Malcolm’s Central toms of Hindoo Casts* preface, p. xi. 

India, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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( greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a se: 
class. There are still praedial slaves in the south of India, and some 
of the mountain and forest districts elsewhere. 'These may possibly 
be the remains of the ancient Sudras, but in other parts of the 
country all classes are free. Domestic slaves form no exception, 
being individuals of any class redSfed by particular circumstances 



to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are ad¬ 
mitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the Marattas, 
for instance, belong to that class. The proper occupation of a Sudra 
is now thought to be agriculture; but he is not confined to that 
employment, for many are soldiers; and the C&yets, who have been 
mentioned as rivalling the Bramins in business and everything con¬ 
nected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) pure Sudras, to whom 
their profession has descended from ancient times. 10 

The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so great 
an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as European 
writers are apt to suppose. There is,indeed, scarcely any part of 
the world where changes of condition are so sudden and so striking 
as in India. The last P&shwa had, at different times, two prime 
ministers; one of them had been either an officiating priest or a singer 
in a temple (both degrading employments), and the other was a 
Sudra, and originally a running footman. The Raja of Jeipur’s 
prime minister was a barber. The founder of the reigning family 
of Holcar was a goatherd; and that of Sindia a menial servant; and 
both were Sudras. The great family of Rastia, *in the Maratta 
country, first followed the natural occupations of Bramins, then 
became great bankers, and, at length, military commanders. Many 
similar instances of elevation might be quoted. The changes of 
professions in private life are less observable; but the first good 
Hindu miniature painter, in the European manner, was a blacksmith. 
Monastic A new cast may be said to have been introduced by the 
orders, estabhshment of the monastic orders. 

The origin of these communities can only be touched on as a 
matter of speculation. * 

By the rules of Menu’s code, a Bramin in the fourth'stage of his 
life, after having passed through a period of solitude and mortifi¬ 
cation as an anchoret, 11 is released from all formal observances, and 
permitted to devote his time to contemplation. It is probable that 
persons so situated might assemble for the purpose of religious dis- 


10 Colebrooko, ^Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 58. 


11 See p. 14. 
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cussion, and that men of superior endowments to the rest 
collect a number of hearers, who would live around them without 
forming any religious community. Such, at least, was the progress 
from single monks to cenobites, among the early Christians. The 
assemblies of these inquirers might in time be attended by disciples, 
who, though not Bramins, were of the classes to whom the study of 
theology was permitted, each, however, living independently, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of his own class. This would seem to be the 
stage to which these religious institutions had attained in the time 
of Alexander, though there are passages in the early Greek writers 
from which it might be inferred that they had advanced still further 
towards the present model of regular monastic orders. 12 Unless that 
evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of conjecturing 
at what period those assemblages formed themselves into religious 
communities, subject to rules of them own, distinct from those of 
their respective classes. The earliest date to which the foundation 
of any such order can be traced in the Hindu books is the eighth 
century of our era; and few of those now in existence are older than 
the fourteenth. 13 Some orders are still composed of Bramins alone, 
and a few among tjiem may be regarded as the representatives of the 
original societies adverted to in the last page; but the distinguishing 
peculiarity of thje great majority of the orders is, that all distinctions 
of cast are levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread; and Cshetriyas, Veisyas, and Sudras renounce their own 
class on entering an order, and all become equal members of them 
new community. This bold innovation is supposed by Professor 
Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect as 
similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily furnish marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind or from 
each other. There is not even a general name for the class, though 
that of Gosayen (which, in strictness, should be confined to one sub¬ 
division) is usually applied to the whole. They can all be recognised 
by then chess, as all wear some part of their clothes (generally the 
turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except a few, who go' 
quite nakcjd: all are bound by some vows; and all accept (though 
all do not solicit) charity. 


, 12 Sec Appendix III. It appears, in the 
same place, that these assemblies included 
persons performing the penances enjoined 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or 
anchorets), who, by the strict rule laid 
down for them, were bound to live in soli¬ 
tude and silence. 


13 It may, perhaps, bo construed into 
an indication of the existence of such 
orders in Menu’s time, that in Book V. 
v. 89, funeral rites are denied to heretics, 
who wear a dress of religion unauthorised by 
the Veda . * 
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are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be asserted ol 
them all; but by far the greater number have many other features 
in common. An order generally derives its character from a par¬ 
ticular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it maintains, and by 
whose rules of life the members are bound. Many of these founders 
of orders have been likewise founders of sects; for which reason 
the tenets of Gos&yens are seldom purely orthodox. They vary 
greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot of votaries 
in one part of the country, and others spread in numbers over all 
India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, from money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but more frequently in a covert manner. These convents are all 
under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mohants of the order; but who is some¬ 
times hereditary, and often named by his predecessor. Admission 
into an order is not given until after a probation of a year or two. 
The novice is in a manner adopted by a particular instructor, or 
guru, who has often several such disciples; all subject, as well as 
the- gum Irimself, to the head of the convent. One order in Bengal 
admits of males and females living in one convent, but under strict 
vows of chastity. 

Many of the Gos&yens who belong to convents nevertheless spend 
much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by begging. 
Other Gosdyens lead an entirely erratic life; in^ some cases still 
subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent and free 
from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves. But 
among these last are to be found some of the most austere religion¬ 
ists ; those, in particular, who retire to the heart of forests, and live 
entirely unconnected with manldnd, exposed to the chance of famine, 
if no charitable person should think of them, and to still greater 
danger from the beasts of prey that alone inhabit those wild and 
solitary tracts. 14 

Pew of the orders are under very strict vows; and they have 
no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances. Most are bound to celibacy; but many allow their 
members to marry, and to reside with their families like laymen. 
One order, particularly devoted to Crishna, in Iris infant form, hold 
it to be their duty to indulge in costly apparel and choice food, and 

14 Mr. Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. six of these hermits had been carried off 
p. 342, where he states that he was in- by tigers in the preceding three months, 
formed, on a spot on Sdgar Island, that 
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e of every description of innocent enjoyment; and 
tenets are so far from lowering their character that their influence 
with their followers is unbounded, and they are amply supplied with 
the means of living according to their liberal notions of religious 
duty. 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow through the 
hands; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual silence, 
and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifications. 

Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and extort alms 
by the disgust which their presence* creates, or by' gashing their 
limbs with knives. 

Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. Of this 
description are the Ndgas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, often to 
the number of several thousands, under their own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for the advancement of 
their religion, but serve any chief for hire; and are, in general, men 
of violent and profligate habits, but with the reputation of desperate 
courage. Their naked limbs smeared with ashes, their shaggy 
beards, and their matted hair, artificially increased and twisted 
round the head, give a striking appearance to these martial devotees. 
When not hired, they have been known to wander about the country, 
in large bands, plundering and levying contributions. In former 
days the British possessions were more than once invaded by such 
marauders. 

But these armed monks sometimes assemble in great numbers, 
without being formed into- bands or associated for military service; 
and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has often led to 
sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwdr, in 1760, an 
affray, or rather a battle, took place between the N&gas of Siva and 
those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on the spot, that 18,000 
pel-sons were left dead on the field. 15 The amount must, doubtless, 
have been absurdly exaggerated, but it serves to give an idea of the 
numbers engaged. 

Dne description of Gos&yens, of the sect of Siva, are Yogis (see 
Chap. V.^ and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in the 
breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the Divinity. 
The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles; and some are even 
professed mountebanks, who go about the country with monkeys 
and musical instruments, and amuse the populace with juggling and 
other tricks of dexterity. Anothe^sort is much more remarkable. 
These profess to be enthusiastic devotees, and practise their impos- 

15 Captain Rapcr, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 455. 
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tui’e, not for money, but to increase their reputation for sanctity. 
Among them are persons who manage, by some contrivance hitherto 
unexplained, to remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as 
great a distance from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of 
crutch with the back of oifre hand, the fingers of which are all the 
time employed in counting their beads. 16 

Among the Gos&yens there are, or have been, some few learned 
men: many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many re¬ 
spectable merchants; but many, also, are shameless and importunate 
beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, attracted to 
the order by the idle and wandering life which it admits of. In 
general, the followers of Vishnu are the most respectable, and those 
of Siva the most infected by the offensive qualities of the class. It 
is to the credit of the good sense of the Hindus that these devotees 
fall off in public esteem exactly in proportion to the extravagance 
and eccentricity of their observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. In 
Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as of superior 
importance, and entitled to greater regard than their Deity him¬ 
self. 17 


The want of a common head to the Hindu religion accounts for 
the lax discipline of many orders, and the total absence of rules 
among single Beir&gis and Y6gis, and such lawless assemblages as 
those formed by the military N&gas. 18 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of these 


16 The most authentic account of one of 
these is quoted by Professor Wilson, Asia¬ 
tic Researches , vol. xvii. p. 186, from a 
statement by an eye-witness in the Asiatic 
Monthly Journal for March, 1829. 

17 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xvi. p. 119. The above account is 
chiefly from Professor Wilson’s essay in 
vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatic Researches, 
with some particulars from Ward’s Hin¬ 
doos, and some from the account of the 
Gosayens in the Appendix to Steele’s 
Summary. See Appendix, on “ Changes 
in Cast.” 

18 The same laxity prevailed at different 
periods among the Christian orders, and 
called forth the interference of the popes 
and councils. 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- 
rabaites belonged to no convent, and were 
under no rule, but roamed about the 
country, subsisting by charity, and often” 
practising every sort of debauchery; and 
this licence continued until the middle 


of the ninth century, when all professed 
monks were compelled to enter themselves 
as members of particular convents. Even 
members of convents sometimes led the 
same vagabond life until restrained by 
authority. ( Histoire du Clerge Seculier et 
Regulier, vol. ii. p. 15 ; Muratori , 75th Dis¬ 
sertation, vol. iii. part 2, pp. 80,94.) New 
orders multiplied among the Christians 
with as little restraint as among the Hin¬ 
dus, until they were prohibited under 
Innocent HI., a.d. 1215. ( Muratori , p. 97.) 

Commerce was carried on, even in re¬ 
cent times, to a great extent by'the Jesuits, 
and was one of the arguments in favour of 
the suppression of the order, (ltanke. 
History of the Popes , vol. iii. pp. 138,206.) 
As late as the last century some even of 
the strictest orders admitted into their 
community a class which took certain 
vows and wore a monastic dress, but M ere 
allowed to live in the world and to exer¬ 
cise professions ; even married persons 
were not excluded. 
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jg/and prevented their falling, like the monks of Europe, u!ht£ 
the authority of the ecclesiastical body; and to their independence 
is to be ascribed the want of concord between them and the sacer¬ 
dotal class. The rivalry thus engendered might have produced 
more serious effects; but the influence which the Brainins derive 
from their possession of the literature and law of their nation has 
had an operation on the orders, as it has on other Hindus; and, in 
recognising the code of Menu, and the religious traditions of their 
country, they could not withhold their acknowledgment of the high 
station to which the class had raised itself by the authority of those 
writings. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 

The modem Hindu government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of a 
relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by the 
old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly conformed 
to in the actual practice of any state. 

The chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a regular 
council. He has naturally some heads of departments, Adminls- 
and occasionally consults them, and liis prime minister, tratlon * 
on matters affecting the peculiar province of each. 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu, 1 under lords of 10 
towns; lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still to Revenue 
be found, especially in the Deckan; but the only one divlslons * 
which remains entire is that called Perganneh, which answers to 
the lordsliip of 100 towns. Even the officers of the old system 
are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a remuneration 
in lands and fees; but they are no longer the active agents of the 
government, and are only employed to keep the records of all 
matters Qjmnected with land (A). It is generally supposed that 
these officers fell into disuse after the Mahometan conquest; but as, 
like everything Hindu, they became hereditary, and liable to division 
among heirs, the sovereign, Hindu as well as Mussulman, must have 
felt their inadequacy to fulfil the objects they were designed for, 


1 As many of the notes on this account the subject, I have thought it best to place 
of the revenue system are long, and not them in an appencflx, to which reference 
required for a general understanding of will be made by letters of the alphabet. 
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of replacing them by officers of his own ch< 
on whom he could rely. 

At present, even Hindu territories are divided into governments 
of various extent, which are again divided and subdivided, as con¬ 
venience requires. The King names the governors of the great 
divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies for those sub¬ 
ordinate. 

The governor unites all the functions of administration; there 
being no longer military divisions as in Menu’s time; and no courts 
of justice, but at the capital (if there). 

But among all these changes, the townships remain entire, and 
are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregate of which the most 
extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying in extent, in- 
ofTtown- n h^ted by a single community. The boundaries are ac- 
smp. curately defined and jealously guarded. The lands may 
be of all descriptions; those actually under cultivation and those 
neglected; arable lands never yet cultivated; and land which is 
altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are divided into 
portions, the boundaries of wliich are as carefully marked as those 
of the township; and the names, qualities, extent, and proprietors 
of which are minutely entered in the records of the community. 
The inhabitants are all assembled in a village within the limits, 
which in many parts of India is fortified, or protected by a little 
castle or citadel. 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on its 
its privi- members the revenue due to the state; and is collectively 
responsible for the payment of the full sftnount. It ma¬ 
nages its police, and is answerable for any property plundered 
within its limits. It administers justice to its own members, as far 
as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes in the first in¬ 
stance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its internal expenses; 
such as repairs of the walls and temple, and the cost of public sacri¬ 
fices and charities, as well as of some ceremonies and amusements 
on festivals. 

It is provided with the requisite officers for conducting all those 
duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of the in¬ 
habitants ; and, though entirely subject to the general government, 
is in many respects an organized commonwealth, complete within 
itself. This independence, and its concomitant privileges, though 
often violated by the government, are never denied; they afford 
some little protection against a tyrannical ruler, and maintain order 
within their owi^ limits, even when the general government lias 
been dissolved. 


WHtSTff 




CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT — REVENUE. 

i quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles ' 
calfe, as well for the force of his language as the weight of his 
authority:— 

“The village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost inde¬ 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution suc¬ 
ceeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sik, English, 
are all masters in turn; but the village community remains the same. 
In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves: an hostile army 
passes through the country: the village communities collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If 
plunder and devastation be directed against themselves, and the 
force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance; but, when the storm has passed over, they return and re¬ 
sume their occupations. If a country remain for a series of years the 
scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot 
be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever 
the power of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass 
away, but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take 
the places of their fathers; the same site for the village, the same 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the 
descendants of those who were driven out when the village was de¬ 
populated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, 
for they will often maintain their post through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming* a separate little state in itself, has, I conceive, 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the 
people of India, through all the revolutions and changes which they 
have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, 
and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence.” 2 

A township in its simplest form is under a Headman (B), who is 
only spoken of in Menu as an agent of the King, and may Government 
have been removable at his pleasure. His office has now ship byone 
become hereditary; and though he is still regarded as an head> 
officer of the King, he is really more the representative of the 
people. The selection of an individual from the proper family rests 
sometimes with the village community, and oftener with the govern¬ 
ment ; but to be useful to either he must possess the confidence of 
both. He holds a portion of land, and receives an annual allowance 

2 Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Report of Select Committee of House of Ccfinmons, 1832, vol. iii. 
Appendix 84, p. 331. 
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, the goyernment; but the greater part of his income is der 
from fees paid by the villagers. So far is he identified with the 
village, that he is held personally responsible for its engagements, 
and tlirown into prison in all cases of resistance or failure of the 
revenue. 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be paid to 
Duties of the it for the year; and apportions the payment among the 
headman. villagers according to the extent and tenures of their lands. 
He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, partitions the 
water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offenders, and sends 
them to the government office of the district; and, in short, does all 
the duties of miinicipal government. 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated for the purpose; 
and on all points affecting the public interest, in free consultation 
with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman is assisted by 
arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors of his own choice. 
His office confers a great deal of respectability with all the country 
people, as well as influence in his own village. It is saleable; but 
the owner seldom parts with it entirely, reserving the right of pre¬ 
siding at certain ceremonies and other honorary privileges, when 
compelled to dispose of all the solid advantages. 

The headman is assisted by different officers, of whom the ac- 
vniage esta- countant and the watchman are the most important, 
tfc t ~ The accountant (C) keeps the village records, which 

man, &c. contain a full description of the nature of the lands of the 
village, with the names of the former and present holders, the rent, 
and other terms of occupancy. He also keeps the accounts of the 
village community and those of the villagers individually, both with 
the government and with each other. He acts as notary in drawing 
up deeds for them, and writes private letters for those who require 
such a service. He is paid by fees on the inhabitants, and some¬ 
times has an allowance or an assignment of land from the govern¬ 
ment. 

The watchman (D) is the guardian of boundaries, public and 
private. He watches the crops, is the public guide and messenger, 
and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of police. In this 
capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all arrivals and de¬ 
partures, makes himself acquainted with the character of every 
individual in the village, and is bound to find out the possessor of 
any stolen property within the township, or to trace him till lie 
has passed the boundary, when the responsibility is transferred to 
the next neighbour. 

These dutiescmay seem beyond the powers of one man; but the 
remuneration is hereditary in a particular family, all the members 
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* which contribute to perform the service. 3 They are always men 
cast. 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of the 
headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. He is also 
the silversmith of the village. Besides these, there are other village 
officers, the number of which is fixed by the native name and by 
common opinion at twelve; but, in fact, it varies in different villages, 
and the officers included are not always the same. 

The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the school¬ 
master) the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker in leather, 
are seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, physician, musician, 
minstrel, and some others, are not so general: the dancing-girl seems 
only to be in the south of India. 

The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most im¬ 
portant character (in some places at least) is that of genealogist. 4 
Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, sometimes in 
money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince; but in one half of Qoveram^t 
India, especially in the north and the extreme south, there community, 
is in each village a community which represents, or rather which 
constitutes, the township; the other inhabitants being their tenants 
(E). These people are generally regarded as absolute proprietors 
of the soil, and are admitted wherever they exist to have an heredi- 
table and transferable interest in it; but, as the completeness of 
their proprietary right is doubtful, it will be convenient to preserve 
the ambiguity of their native name, and call them “ village land¬ 
holders" (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one head, 
as above described; but more frequently each branch of the family 
composing the community (or each family, if there be more than 
one) has its own head, who manages its internal affairs, and unites 
with the heads of the other divisions to conduct the general business 
of the village. The council thus composed fills precisely the place 
occupied in other cases by the single headman, and its members 
share among* ,tliem the official remuneration allowed to that officer 
by the .government and the villagers. Them number depends on 


3 This is the only office in which the 
sort of joint tenancy described is bene¬ 
ficial. In most others the sharers act in 
turn: in that of the accountant the evil 
is most conspicuous, as the records arc lost 
or thrown into confusion by frequently 
changing hands, and none of the copar¬ 
ceners is long enough in office to be 


perfect in his business. 

4 The widely extended entail of all pro¬ 
perty in India, and the complicated re¬ 
strictions on the intermarriage of families, 
make the business of a genealogist of much 
more serious concern ifx that country than 
it is with us. 
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Classes of 
inhabitants. 


the divisions, but seldom exceeds eight or ten. Eacb 
these heads is generally chosen from the oldest branch of his division, 
but is neither richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of the 
landholders. 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class of 
the inhabitants of villages; but there are four other classes 
of inferior degree:—2. Permanent tenants. 3. Temporary 
tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who take up their abode 
in a village for the convenience of a market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
vniage from one or more individuals who first settled the village; 
landholders. anc j that the only exceptions are formed by persons who 
have derived their rights by purchase, or otherwise, from members 
of the original stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact that, 
to this day, there are often only single families of landholders in 
small villages, and not many in large ones (G); but each has 
branched out into so many members, that it is not uncommon for 
the whole agricultural labour to be done by the landholders, without 
the aid either of tenants or labourers. 

The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively; and, though 
they almost always have a more or less perfect partition of them, 
they never have an entire separation. A landholder, for instance, 
can sell or mortgage his rights; but he must first have the consent 
of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly into his place and 
takes up all his obligations. If a family becomes extinct, its share 
returns to the common stock. ■ 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in common, 
the whole working for the community, and sharing the net produce, 
after satisfying the claims of the government. In some they divide 
the cultivated lands, but still with mutual responsibility for the 
dues of government, and sometimes with periodical interchanges 
of their portions; and in others they make the separation between 
the portions of cultivated land complete, retaining only the waste 
land and some other rights in common; but, at times, they divide 
the waste land also. In dividing their lands they do not in general 
give one compact portion to each landholder, but assign to him a 
share of every description of soil; so that he has a patch of fertile 
land in one place, one of sterile in another, one of grazing ground 
in a third, and so on, according to the variety of qualities to be 
found within the village (G a ). 

Their rights are various in different parts of the country. Where 
their tenure is most perfect, they hold their lands subject to the 
payment of & fixed proportion of the produce to government, or 
free of all demand. When at the lowest, they retain some hono- 
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raij exemptions that distinguish them from the rest of the vil¬ 
lagers -(H). 


There are many instances where the government has taken ad¬ 
vantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to lay on 
them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing to pay. 
Even then, however, some advantage, actual or prospective, must 
still remain; since there is no tract in which village landholders are 
found in which their rights are not occasionally sold and mortgaged. 
One advantage, indeed,rthey always enjoy in the consideration shown 
towards them in the country, which would induce a family to con¬ 
nect itself by marriage with a landholder who laboured with his own 
hands, rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable 
in point of cast, but of an inferior class of society. 

So rooted is the notion of property in the village landholders, 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields from 
the demand of government exceeding what they will pay, he is still 
considered as proprietor, his name still remains on the village re¬ 
gister, and, for three generations, or one hundred years, he is 
entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of circumstances he 
should be so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan, a tenant put in by the 
government will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor’s fee to 
the defaulting and dispossessed landholder. 6 

In all villages there are two descriptions of tenants, who rent the 
lands of the village landholders (where there are such), Permanent 
and those of the government, where there is no such inter- teuanta - 
mediate class. These tenants are commonly called ryots (I), and 
are divided into two classes,—permanent and temporary. 

The permanent ryots are those who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and trans¬ 
mit them to their children (K). 

They have often been confounded with the village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked in all cases where any proprietor’s 
fee exists. In it no tenant ever participates. 6 

Many are of opinion that they are the real proprietors of the soil; 
while others regard them as mere tenants at will. AH, however, are 
agreed withil* certain limits; all acknowledging, on the one hand, 
that they have some claim to occupancy, and on the other, that they 
have no right to sell their land. 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend that 
it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise his rent; 


5 Mr. Ellis, Report of Select Committee, 
1832, vol. iii. p. 376; Mr. Fortescue, 
Selections , vol. iii. p. 405. 


6 Mr. Ellis, Report !/ Select Committee 
of House of Commons, 1832, vol. iii. p. 385. 
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and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it ought never to 
go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding district. 

The truth probably is, that the tenant’s title was clear as long as 
the demand of the state was fixed; but that it became vague and ol 
no value when the public assessment became arbitrary. At present, 
the permanent tenant is protected by the interest of the landlord; 
he will pay more than a stranger for lands long held by Ins famdy, 
and situated in a village where he has a house; but if driven to ex¬ 
tremities, he could easily get a temporary lease, in another village, 
on lighter terms (L). 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the remains 
of village landholders reduced by oppression; others think they are 
temporary tenants who have gained their rights by long possession. 
It is probable that both conjectures are partially right; as well as a 
third, that their tenure was, in many instances, conferred on them 
by the landholders at the first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village dif- 
Tem ora ferent from that to which he belongs, holding them by an 
tenants. 17 annual lease, written or understood. The first description 
of land being occupied by the resident tenant, an inferior class falls 
to his share, for which there is little competition ; for this reason, 
and on account of his other disadvantages, he gets his land at a 
lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

There is another sort of tenant who deserves to be mentioned, 
though of much less importance than either of the other two (N). 
These are persons whose cast or condition in life prevents their 
engaging in manual labour, or their women £rom talcing part in 
any employment that requires their appealing before men. In 
consideration of these disadvantages, they are allowed to hold land 
at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their availing themselves of 
their skill or capital by the help of hired labourers (O). 

The services and remuneration of hired labourers are naturally 
Hired various; but they differ too little from those of other 
labourers, countries to require explanation. 

It need scarcely be repeated that each of these classes is not 
necessarily found in every village. One village may be cultivated 
entirely by any one of them, or by all, in every varietjTof proportion. 

Shopkeepers, &c. are subject to a ground-rent, and sometimes a 
shop- tax besides, to the person on whose land they reside, 
keepers, &c. r p] ie y are under the general authority of the headman as 
a magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by Hindus 
were all in the hands of village communities. In the early stage of 
their progress it was impossible # for single men to cut fields out 
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of the forest, and to defend them against the attacks of the abo¬ 
rigines, or even of wild beasts: there was no capital to p r0 babie 
procure the services of others; and, unless the undertaker 
had a numerous body of kindred, he was obliged to call 
in associates who were to share in the profits of the settle- 



ties. 


ment; and thence came the formation of village communities, and 
the division of the land into townships. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to the state; 
but the King, instead of transferring this property to the intended 
cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for a fixed annual rent 
or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved a certain pro¬ 
portion of the produce, which increased or diminished according to 
the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest of the produce 
belonged to the community of settlers; but if they found they had 
more good land than they coulcl themselves till, they would endea¬ 
vour to make a profit of it through the labour of others. No method 
seemed easier than to assign it to a person who should engage to 
pay the government’s proportion, with an additional share to the 


community: but while land was plenty, and many villages in pro¬ 
gress, no man would undertake to clear a spot unless he was to 
enjoy it for ever; and hence permanent tenants would arise. Tem¬ 
porary tenants and labourers would follow as society advanced. 
The subdivision of property by inheritance would have a natural 
tendency to destroy this state of things, and to reduce all ranks to 
the condition of labourers; but as long as there was plenty of waste 
land, that principle would not come into full operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered as 
long as the King’s proportion of the produce was unchanged. When 
he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and permanent 
tenants diminished; and when it rose above a certain point, both 
classes cultivated their land at a loss. If this continued they were 
obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other means of living. 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, which at the time 
of Menu’s code was one sixth, is now one half, it is easy to account 
for the annihilation of many village communities, and the shattered 
condition of mothers. The lands abandoned by the landholders 
reverted to the state. 


But though this progress may have been very general, it need 
not have been universal; conquered lands already cultivated would 
become the property of the Prince, and might be cultivated on his 
account by the old proprietors reduced to serfs. Even at this day, 
the state constantly grants lands to speculators, for ^he purpose of 
founding villages, without recognising a body of landholders. The 
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of these grants are yarious; in general they provide for 1 
partial exemption from revenue for a certain number of years; after 
which the payment is to he the same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive from 
the results, though we cannot trace their progress. In Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore, the land is held in absolute property by 
single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to the state. 

The Sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half; and a 
Public land country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 

revenue. on ly 0 ne third. 

This increase has been made, not so much by openly raising the 
King’s proportion of the crop as by means of various taxes and 
cesses, some falling directly on the land, and others more or less 
circuitously affecting the cultivator. Of the first sort are taxes on 
ploughs-, on cattle, and others of the same description: of the second, 
taxes on the use of music at certain ceremonies, on marriages with 
widows, Ac., and new taxes on consumption. Besides these, there 
are arbitrary cesses of both descriptions, which were professedly laid 
on for temporary purposes, but have been rendered permanent hi 
practice. Of this kind are a cess on: all occupants of land, propor¬ 
tioned to then* previous payments, and a ces^ on the emoluments of 
village and district functionaries. 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of those on 
whom they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of the villagers lies 
in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this purpose they 
understate the amount of produce, and ^contrive to abstract part 
without the knowledge of the collector; more frequently they con¬ 
ceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying their records, so as to 
render detection impossible, without a troublesome and expensive 
scrutiny, involving a survey of the land. The landholders, where 
there are such, possess other indirect advantages, the extent of which 
the government is seldom able to ascertain. Some degree of con¬ 
nivance on the collector’s part is obtained by bribes, which are levied 
as part of the internal expenses, and charged as “ secret service 
an item into which it is a point of honour, both with the villagers 
and with future collectors and auditors, never to inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing those 
on the part of the government, that we can account for land yielding 
a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed to the utmost of 
its powers of bearing. 7 


7 As in the village described by Mr. 
Hodgson ( Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , vol. ii. p*77), where the land¬ 
holders pay 57£ per cent, of their produce. 
See also Mr. Chaplin and the Deckan col¬ 


lectors, and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzerat, 
both in the selections published by the 
East India Company; Mr. Hamilton Bu¬ 
chanan for Deinajpur and other districts 
under Bengal, in his separate reports. 
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b.e confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of; and in 
most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a reference 
to that paid in former years, with such alterations as the peculiarity 
of the season, or the occurrence of any temporary advantage or 
calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute ability of the 
village for the year. The land, being classed (as has been mentioned) 
according to its fertility, and the facilities it possesses for cultivation, 
the surplus remaining after the expense of production can be con¬ 
jectured : a sufficient proportion is set aside for the maintenance of 
the cultivator; and the rest, after deducting village expenses, &c., 
goes to the government. As a final resource, when all other amicable 
means fail, an appeal is made to an actual division of the crops; 
but this mode of adjustment is so open to frauds that it is generally 
avoided by both parties; except, indeed, in places where long con¬ 
nexion between the representative of government and the people 
has established mutual confidence, in which case the division of the 
crop is the most popular of all settlements. <• 

If the result of the contest with the government officers is the 
imposition of a burden beyond the patience of the cultivators, the 
whole body by common consent abandon their lands, leave their 
village, and refuse to enter into any engagement with the govern¬ 
ment. The public officers then have recourse to conciliation and 
intimidation, and, when necessary, to concession: force would be 
reckoned very oppressive, and, if used, would be ineffectual: the 
most it could do would be to disperse the villagers, and drive them 
into other jurisdictions. 

It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement cannot 
be carried on without much interference with the internal consti¬ 
tution of the township. In general the government officer carries 
on his exactions through the headman, but interferes when necessary 
to support him against individuals; but he sometimes suspends the 
headman from his duties, and takes the details of imposing and col¬ 
lecting the public revenue for the time into liis own hands. Appeals 
and complaints are also incited to afford pretences for extortion in 
matters connected with justice and police; so that under a bad 
government the privileges of the townships are often reduced to 
insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of forming the revenue. The governments of provinces in 
such cases are conferred on the person who engages f to give security 
for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This contractor in 
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aanner farms his subdivisions to the highest bidder; and tl 
^aSfepin their turn, contract with the headmen for fixed payments 
from the villages, leaving each of them to make what profit he can 
for himself. By these means the natural defender of the cultivators 
becomes himself their principal oppressor; and, if the headman 
refuses the terms offered to him, the case is made worse by the 
transfer of his office to any stranger who is willing to accept the 
contract. 

It is by such exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants of 
the crown; and in some have been obliged to fly from their lands, 
to avoid being compelled to cultivate them under terms which it 
was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in, the village has been supposed to be act¬ 
ing on his own rights; but the King and the landholders are each 
entitled to alienate their share in the advantages derived from it. 
The headman and accountant also, if not others of the village func¬ 
tionaries, can sell their offices and official emoluments. Thus a new 
description of persons is introduced into the township; but the new 
comers occupy precisely the station of their predecessors. The 
grantee of the King’s share becomes entitled to receive his propor¬ 
tion of the produce, but does not supersede the headman in his local 
duties, still less interfere with private occupants; the new land¬ 
holder takes up all the relations of the old; and the headman, 
accountant, &c. must henceforth be taken from the new family, but 
his functions undergo no change. 

The purposes of the King’s alienations will be explained a little 
further on. 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally leads 
property in 1° th e much agitated question of the property in the soil; 
the soil. which some suppose to be vested in the state; some, in 
the great Zemindars; some, in the village landholders; and some, 
in the tenants. 

The claim of the great Zemind&rs will be shown, in its proper 
place, to be derived from one of the remaining three; among whom, 
therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive u^e and abso¬ 
lute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity; together with 
the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an operation 
is possible. These privileges, combined, form the abstract idea of 
property; which does not represent any substance distinct from 
these elements. Where they are found united, there is property, 
and nowhere el&. Now the King possesses the exclusive right to 
a proportion only of the produce. This right is permanent, and the 
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• erin dispose of it at liis pleasure; but he cannot interfere wil 
soil or its produce beyond this limit. If he requires the land 
for buildings, roads, or other public purposes, he takes it as magis¬ 
trate, and ought to give compensation to his fellow-shareholders, as 
he can on emergency seize carts, boats, &c., and can demolish houses 
in besieged towns, although in those cases he has no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the land¬ 
holder, after the King’s proportion is provided, is liis; and his power 
to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unrestrained. The 
tenant has what remains of the produce after the King’s proportion 
and the landlord’s rent is paid; and this he enjoys in perpetuity; 
but the right is confined to himself and his heirs, and cannot be 


otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even sus¬ 
pend, the use of the powers of the soil: a tenant forfeits liis land 
when he fails to provide a crop from which the other sharers may 
take their proportions; and a landholder guilty of the same default 
would be temporarily superseded by a tenant of the community’s or 
the King’s, and, after a certain long period, would be deprived of 


his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent that, where there are village com¬ 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in any 
of the sharers. Where there are neither communities nor perma¬ 
nent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and complete proprietor; 
all subsequent rights are derived from his grant or lease. The extent 
of those grants varies with circumstances; but when they are given 
without reserve a&d in perpetuity, they constitute a perfect form of 
private property. 

Many of the disputes about the property in the soil have been 
occasioned by applying to all parts of the countiy, facts which are 
only true of particular tracts; and by including, in conclusions 
drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dissimilar in 
their nature. Many also are caused by the assumption, that where 
the government attends to no rights, no rights are now in being. 
Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, and not denied by 
those who violate them; and often, in favourable circumstances, 
recover th6ir former efficiency. Practically, the question is not in 
whom the property resides, but what proportion of the produce is 
due to each party; and this can only be settled by local inquiries, 
not by general rules founded on a supposed proprietary right, nor 
even on ancient laws long since forgotten. 

The King’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on such 
as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest part of the public 



revenue. 

^Oth< 
branches of 
the King’s 
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The rest is derived from various sources: of these, 
are drawn from the land, as the cesses and taxes above 
alluded to; and others from classes unconnected with 
agriculture, as taxes on shops and trades, and houses 
in towns, or on articles of consumption, market duties, transit duties 
on the great roads, sea customs, and a few others. Most of them, 
especially the transit duties, are fertile sources of oppression and 
vexation, and yield little clear profit in return for so much evil. 
These revenues are generally collected by the village and other 
local authorities; but some of them, especially transit duties and 
customs, are often farmed to separate contractors. 

It has been mentioned that the King can alienate his share in a 
Alienations, village. In like manner he often alienates large portions 
of territory, including numerous villages as well as tracts of unap¬ 
propriated waste. But in all these cases it is only his own rights 
that he makes over: those of the village landholders and permanent 
tenants (where such exist), of district and village officers, and of 
persons holding by previous grants from himself or his predecessors, 
remaining unaffected by the transfer. 8 These grants are made for 
the payment of troops and civil officers, for the support of temples, 
the maintenance of holy men, or for rewards of public service. 
Lands given for the two first puiposes are called J&girs. This mode 
of remunerating the services of certain officers, and of providing for 
holy men, is as old as Menu. . When it came to be applied to troops 
is uncertain. It was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of the 
south of India, when they were overturned by the Mussulmans; but 
the more perfect form in which it is now found among the Marattas 
Lands alien- is probably of modem date. Such grants originate in the 
tary service, convenience of giving an assignment on a district near 
the station of the troops, instead of an order on the general tfeasury; 
a mode of transfer particularly adapted to a country where the 
revenue is paid in land. 

These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to the 
pay due: but when they had long been continued, and were large 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was natural 
to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the collection to the 
chief of the military body. This was done with every precaution 
to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than the pay of the troops, 
or exercising any power not usually vested in other collectors. The 
system adopted by the Marattas gives a full illustration of the means 
resorted to for this purpose. 

8 Want of advertence to this circrnn- it has been inferred that the grant implied 
stance has led to mistakes regarding the the whole, and excluded the notion of any 
property in the soil. The native expression other proprietors, 
being “ to grant a village,” or “ a district,” 
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According to their plan, the number and description of troops^to 
be maintained by each chief was prescribed; the pay of each divi¬ 
sion carefully calculated; allowances made for officers, sometimes 
even to the extent of naming individuals; a sum was allotted for 
the personal expenses of the chief himself; and every particular 
regarding the terms of service, the mode of mustering, and other 
arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory was then se¬ 
lected, of which the share belonging to government should be 
sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection and other 
charges, to supply the amount which had been shown to be requi¬ 
site ; and the whole territory yielding that amount was made over 
to the chief. The chief was now placed in the situation of the 
governor of a revenue division, and exercised all the other functions 


which are now united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
any revenue which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations were enforced 
by the appointment of two or more civil officers, directly from the 
government, to inspect the whole of the chiefs proceedings, as well 
in managing his troops as his lands. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual consequences of 
such grants did not fail to appear. The lands had from the first a 
tendency to become hereditary; and the control of the government 
always grew weaker in proportion to the time that had elapsed from 
the first assignment. The original principle of the grant, however, 
was never lost sight of, and the necessity of observing its conditions 
was never denied. 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the territory 
of the State; the rest of which was administered by local officers 
directly under the prince, according to the form laid down in Menu. 
The allotment of lands was adopted as a means of paying the troops, 
and not of governing the country; so that, although there were 
fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in settled 
countries, they took another course in the case of foreign conquests. 
In some instances a chief was detached by the invaders, to occupy 
a remote ‘part of the country, and to subsist his troops on its re¬ 
sources; and was allowed to remain undisturbed until his family 
had taken root, and had become tenants on condition of service in¬ 
stead of mere officers on detachment. Examples of this nature may 
be found among the Hindu governments in the south of India, and 
in abundance and perfection among the Marattas <# later times. 

Even in these cases of foreign conquest, however, the interme- 
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is the exception, and not the rule; the 
the territory remaining under the direct administration of the 
prince. 

But a co.urse of proceeding yet remains, which carries the principle 
of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a system which (with 
every caution in applying familiar names to remote institutions) it 
is impossible not to call feudal. 

It is that which prevails among the B&jputs. With them, the 
Lands for founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for himself, 
vice'among*" divided the rest of the country among his relations, ac- 
tbe inputs. - corc li n g to the Hindu laws of partition. The chief to whom 
each share was assigned owed military service and general obedi¬ 
ence to the prince, but exercised imlimited authority within-his own 
lands. He, in his turn, divided his lands on similar terms among 
his relations, and a chain of vassal chiefs was thus established, to 
whom the civil government as well as the military force of the 
country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family partition, and not on that of se¬ 
curing the services of great military leaders; but it may not always 
have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clannish con¬ 
nexion which subsists between the members of a Bajput tribe makes 
it probable that command among the invaders depended also on 
descent; and that the same kinsmen who shared the chief’s acqui¬ 
sitions had been the leaders of the tribe before the conquest by 
which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive in 
the memory of the BAjput chiefs, who view the prince as their co¬ 
parcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in another. 
This mixed relation is well shown by the following passage, in a 
complaint from certain chiefs of Marw&r against the Raja:—“ When 
our services are acceptable,” say they, “ then he is our Lord: when 
not, we are again his brothers and kindred, claimants and laying 
claim to the land.” 9 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and each 
chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an-appanage for the 
younger members of his father’s family. When any of tjjose claim¬ 
ants remained inadequately provided for, he was assisted to set out 
on military adventures, and to found new states, by conquests in 
other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of the 
Baja’s family, came to be extended to strangers: many fiefs are now 

f 

9 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 198. IlajAsthan. 
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Lands held 
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vice. 
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Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes;’° and one of the first order 
seems, in later times, to have been bestowed on a Mussulman 11 (R). 

From the accounts given by the Mahometans of the state of Sind, 
during their early invasion in a.d. 711, it seems not improbable 
that the species of feudal system preserved among the modern 
Rajputs was then widely extended. 12 

Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed to 
local officers, are, to ministers and other persons engaged J^ c s e g°J ot 
in the administration; and also to great officers of the military, 
household, and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, or to 
meritorious servants and to favourites. Though very nu¬ 
merous, they are generally of small extent: often single 
villages; sometimes only partial assignments on the government 
share of a village; but, in some cases, also, especially religious 
grants, they form very large estates. Religious grants are always 
in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, and are regarded 
as among the most secure forms of private property; but the gradual 
increase of such instances of liberality, combined with the frequency 
of forged deeds of gift, sometimes induces the ruler to resume the 
grants of his predecessors, and, more frequently, to burden them 
with heavy taxes. When these are laid on transfers by sale, or even 
by succession, they are not thought unjust; but total resumptions, 
or the permanent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. 
The reaction must have begun long ago; for the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions often contain imprecations on any of the descendants of the 
granter who shall resume his gift. 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill and forest 
tribes who remained independent of the Hindu monarchies, Tribut ary 
since even the more vigorous governments of the Moguls dependent 
and the British have not always been able to reduce such territories, 
chiefs to subjection. There were certainly others who, though they 
acknowledged a sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal tribute, 
or furnished a regular quota of troops, or merely gave general 
assistance, yet retained the internal administration of their country, 
yielding # different degrees of obedience according to circum¬ 
stances. 

The number of these half-subdued chieftains was from time to 
time increased on the breaking up of different Hindu states, when 
some of the governors of districts and the military feudatories were 


10 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 166. 11 Tn 1770. Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 200. 

12 See Book V. ch. i. 
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able to hold out against the conqueror, and to maintain themselvesT 
in different degrees of independence. Others of the same cldsses, 
and, still more, persons who farmed the public revenue, contrived 
to keep their stations by rendering themselves useful to the ruling 
power; and, without the least pretensions to independence, were 
admitted to have a sort of hereditary right or interest in their dis¬ 
tricts, as long as they administered them satisfactorily, and paid the 
revenue demanded by the government. 

It is these three descriptions of persons, together with others who 
have risen under the Mahometans, that form the great 
class known in English controversy by the name of Ze¬ 
mindars, 13 whose rights have been discussed with so much heat and 
confusion, and who will again be noticed as the requisite occasions 
arise. 


Zemindars, 

what. 


The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Mahometan 
war. invasions from Ghazni, the Hindus were capable of sys¬ 
tematic plans, pursued through several campaigns, and no longer 
confined to inroads of a few weeks’ duration. The use of ordnance 
afterwards made another great alteration; and the introduction of 
regular battalions entirely changed the face of war. Setting aside 
that European improvement, their discipline, so far as relates to 
order of march and battle, is worse than that described in Menu; 
but they now show a skill in the choice of ground, an activity in the 
employment of light troops, and a judgment in securing their own 
supplies and cutting off those of the enemy, of which there is no 
sign in the long instructions laid down in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old laws 
of war is no longer to be found: but war in India is still carried on 
with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries; and more so 
by the Hindus than the Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military part 
of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Some of the 
Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the field, and 
had no other capital but their camp. From tins circumstance, the 
numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the fighting men; 
and, when they move, they form a disorderly crowd, spread over 
the country for ten or twelve miles in length, and one .or two in 

13 The Persian word zemfn-d&r means p. 239) that, until Aurangzfb’s time, the 
haver , holder , or keeper of the land, but by term zemfnd&r was confined to such chiefs 
no means necessarily implies ownership; as enjoyed some degree of independence, 
the termination dar being applied to a per- In modern times it is not limited to that 
son in any charge, down to the meanest; class; for in the Deckan it is most gene- 
as khezaneh-dar, treasurer; kella-ddr, go- rally applied by the natives to the district 
vernor of a fort; c€ob-ddr t mace-bearer; officers (desmuks, &c.) ; and in our pro- 
db-ddr f water cooler, &c. It is said by vinces in Hindostan to the village land- 
Mr. Stirling ( Asiatic Researches ), vol. xv. holders. 
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besides parties scattered to the right and left for forage or 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, com¬ 
posed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palankeens, 
and bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, children, droves 
of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the greatest conceivable dis¬ 
order, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that rises high into 
the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular infantry, they march in a body, or, at 
least, by regiments; and the guns form a long line, occasioning con¬ 
tinual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the breaking 
down of carnages. The rest of the troops straggle among the 
baggage. Two tall standards, accompanied by kettle-drums (all, 
perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which ought to be from 
500 to 5000 horse, but are followed by from 5 to 50. The other 
horsemen belonging to them are riding singly or in groups, each, 
perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the imminent 
danger of those who press behind, while the owner is joking with 
his companion, or singing in a voice that may be heard amidst the 
surrounding din. 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman might 
go at a full trot from the rear to the head of the column, and have 
way made for him as he advanced, except at passes of ravines or 
narrow parts of the road, where he apd everybody else must often 
suffer most tedious delay. 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
quartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how much it is 
to give him not to encamp on its lands; and, towards the rear, as 
individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or refreshment. 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the line: shouts 
and commotion precede and follow his course; sticks are tin-own, 
shots are fired, and men spur through the crowd, without much 
thought ofrthe risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers of 
light troops prevent a native army from being surprised on the line 
of march. 

It would-be difficult, in our wars, to find an instance even of the 
baggage of a native army being cut ofr*, unless when fairly run down 
by a succession of hard marches. On the contrary, these apparently 
unwieldy masses have often gained great advantages from the se¬ 
crecy and celerity of their movements. Heider, Tippoo, and the 
Marattas frequently overwhelmed separate detachments by attack¬ 
ing them when believed to be in some distant quarter; and as often 
have they slipped through difficult passes, and ravaged the country 
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l the rear of our general, when he thought he was driving them 
before him towards their own capital. 

When they reach their ground, things are arranged better than 
would be expected in such a scene of confusion. Conspicuous flags 
are pitched, which mark the place allotted to each chief or each 
department; and every man knows what part of his own line 
belongs to him. 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disorder. 
The bazars are long and regular streets, with shops of all de¬ 
scriptions, as in a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are 
in lines, and the rest scattered about, without any visible re¬ 
gard to arrangement. The tents are mostly white, but often 
striped with red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those 
colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
merely a blanket of that description thrown over three spears 
stuck in the ground; though the owners of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged. 

The tents of the great are splendid : they are disposed in courts 
formed of canvas screens; and some are large and lofty, for public 
receptions; while others are low, and of moderate size, with quilted, 
and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy while they exclude 
the dust and wind. 


They are connected by covered passages, and contain every ac¬ 
commodation that would be met with in a palace. A Maratta 
court, indeed, appears to much greater advantage in their camps 
than in their cities. Yet, with all this magnificence, there is some 
of their usual carelessness and indifference to making any thing 
complete: these canvas palaces are often so ill pitched that they 
are quite incapable of resisting the tempests of particular seasons. 
Sindia’s whole suite of tents have been known to be levelled with 
the ground at midnight, and his women obliged to seek shelter 
from the wind and rain in some low private tent that happened to 
ha ve resisted the fury of the elements. 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gosayens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement; and who^stop on the 
march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of the 
flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal. 

The armies are fed by large bodies of Banj&ras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distant 
countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers. 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance £ 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 
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Interferes very little, and native camps are almost 
supplied. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to be 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and the 
doors and rafters are pulled down for firewood; treasure is dug for 
if the place is large; and, even in small villages, people try if the 
ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in which grain 
is buried; or bore with iron rods, such as are used by our sur¬ 
veyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod has passed 
through grain. A system like this soon reduces a country to a 
desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the villages are in 
ruins and deserted; and bushes of different ages, scattered oyer 
the open country, show that cultivated fields are rapidly changing 
into jungle. The large towns are filled with fugitives from the 
country; and their neighbourhood is generally well cultivated, 
being secured by means of compositions with the passing armies. 

The most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a cannon¬ 
ade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy loss 
to us in all our battles with them; but the most characteristic 
mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a favourite sort of 
warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon brings the battle 
to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 
Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something in 
it more than usually impressive ; and, when they move on at speed, 
the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, the bran¬ 
dishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rushing 
through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless mul¬ 
titude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot 
surpass. 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once; and the 
manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has sometimes called 
forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is certainly sur¬ 
prising in an undisciplined body. The whole appear to be coming 
on at full speed towards their adversary’s front, when, suddenly, 
those selected for the duty, at once wheel inwards, bring their 
spears by ofie motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are in upon 
his flank before their intention is suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, or when 
they have been thinned by the fire of cannon. 

Horse are often maintained (as before mentioi>3d) by assign¬ 
ments of the rent or revenue belonging to government, in parti- 
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cts of country, but oftener by payments from the trea 
either to military leaders, at so much a horseman (besides per¬ 
sonal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to single horsemen, 
who, in such cases, are generally fine men, well mounted, and who ex¬ 
pect more than ordinary pay. Some bodies are mounted on horses 
belonging to the government; and these, although the men are of 
lower rank than the others, are the most obedient and efficient 
part of the army. 

The best foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men from the Jamna 
and Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians; especially Arabs, 
who are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in courage, 
discipline, and fidelity. 

Their own way of carrying on sieges is, probably, little improved 
since Menu: individuals creep near the wall, and cover themselves 
by digging, till they can crouch in safety, and watch for an oppor¬ 
tunity to pick off some of the garrison; batteries are gradually 
raised, and a shot fired from time to time, which makes little im¬ 
pression on the works: a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessful 
sally, more frequently ends the siege than a regular assault. 

The modern system of government and policy will appear in so 

Policy, many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary to 
enter on the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER III. 

c 

CHANGES IN THE LAW. # 

The code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindu jurisprudence; 
changes in and the principal features remain unaltered to the pre- 
law. sent day. 

The various works of other inspired writers, however, and the 
civil law. numerous commentaries by persons of less authority, 
together with the additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time, have introduced many changes into the written law, and have 
led to the formation of several schools, the various, opinions of 
which are followed respectively in different parts of India. 

In all of these Menu is the text-book, but is received according 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved commentators; 
and the great body of law thus formed has again been reduced to 
digests, each of authority within the limits of particular schools. 

Bengal has ^a separate school of her own; and, although the 
other parts of India agree in their general opinions, they are still dis- 
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CHANGES IN THE LAW. 

at least four schools: those of Mithila 
; Mahdrashtra (the Maratta country) ; a 
vicla (the south of the Peninsula). 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between un¬ 
equal casts; as well as the practice of raising up issue to deceased 
brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in Menu, except a 
son of the body and one by adoption. Most of them, however, 
admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, which is made by a 
widow in behalf of her deceased husband, in consequence of real or 
supposed instructions imparted by him during his life. Some 
schools give the power to the widow independent of all authorization 
by the deceased. 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to sons the 
equal division of their family property. Most of them prevent the 
father’s alienating ancestral property without the consent of his sons, 
and without leaving a suitable maintenance for each of them ; all 
prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, and greatly dis¬ 
courage it even when the property has been acquired by the distri¬ 
butor himself. The Dravida school gives to the sons exactly the 
same rights as to the father, in regard to the disposal of all his pro¬ 
perty, and puts them on a complete equality with him, except in 
the present enjoyment. 1 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power of 
making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects than 
in Menu’s time. Land is often mentioned under a variety of forms, 
and some of the relations between landlord and tenant are fixed. 

Attorneys or pleaders are allowed: rules of pleading are pre¬ 
scribed, which are spoken of with high praise by Sir William Jones. 2 

Different modes of arbitration are provided; and, although many 
of the rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law bears clear 
marks of its more recent date, in the greater experience it evinces 
in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of a more complicated 
society than existed in the time of the first code. 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear no propor¬ 
tion to the excellence of the original sketch ; # and the existing code 
of the Hipdus has no longer that superiority to those of other 
Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was entitled to claim 
over all its contemporaries. 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without any 
alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of changes in 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted; but only one practice - 
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aost conformable to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact. 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its original 
criminal law. deformity, has (probably for that very reason) fallen into 
desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of customary law, or by 
arbitrary will. 

The regular administration of justice by permanent courts, which 
is provided for in Menu, and of which the tribunals, with their 
several powers, are recorded by later writers, 3 is hardly observed by 
any Hindu government- The place of those tribunals is in part 
taken by commissions appointed in a summary way by the prince, 
generally granted from motives of court favour, and often composed 
of persons suited to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, 
the courts are replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panch&yets, 
who sometimes act under the authority of the government, and 
sometimes settle disputes by the mere consent of the parties. The 
efficiency of these tribunals is in some measure kept up, notwith¬ 
standing the neglect of the government, by the power given by 
Menu to a creditor over his debtor, which still subsists, and affords 
a motive to the person withholding payment to consent to an in¬ 
quiry into the claim. 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil justice 
is much worse administered in Hindu states at the present time 
than it was in the earliest of which we have any certain know¬ 
ledge. 

Besides rules of Menu which have been altered in later times, 
Local laws, many local customs are now observable, of which no 
notice is taken in the Institutes. 

Most of these are unimportant; but some relate to matters of the 
first consequence, and are probably remains of the laws which pre¬ 
vailed in the nations where they are now in force before the intro¬ 
duction of Menu’s code, or of the authority of the Bramins. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this sort is to be found 
among the N&irs of Malabar, where a married woman is legally 
permitted to have unrestrained intercourse with all men of equal 
or superior cast; and where, from the uncertainty of the issue thus 
produced, a man’s heirs are always his sister’s sons, and not his 
own. 4 

8 See Mr. Colebrooke on Hindi! Courts 4 Dr. F. Buchanan's Journey through 
of Justice, Transactions of Royal Asiatic the Mysore, &c., vol. ii. p. 41], 412. 
Society , vol. ii. p. 166. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION. 

The principal changes in religion since Menu are— changes 

The neglect of the principle of monotheism: Bmce Menu ' 

The neglect of some gods, and the introduction of others: 

The worship of deified mortals: 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and the 
attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others: 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works: 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas; and the religious 
ascendency acquired by the monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an understand¬ 
ing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every town has temples of all 
descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a pagoda 
with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. To all 
these votaries are constantly repairing, to hang the image with 
garlands, and to present it with fruits and flowers. The banks 
of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no town that is 
not built on one hr other), has often noble flights of steps leading 
down to the water, which are covered, in the early part of the day, 
with persons performing their ablutions, and going through their 
devotions, as they stand in the stream. In the day, the attention 
is drawn by the song, or by the graceful figures and flowing drapery 
of groups of women, as they bear their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions; and 
frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and music, 
to perform the ceremony of some particular holiday. They carry 
with them images borne aloft on stages, representations of temples, 
chariots, Snd other objects, which, though of cheap and flimsy ma¬ 
terials, are made with skill and taste, and present a gay and glit¬ 
tering appearance. 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inhabited 
places ; and frequently rise among the trees on the banks of rivers, 
in the heart of deep groves, or on the summit? of hills. Even 
in the wildest forests, a stone covered with vermilion, with a 
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^ and hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened 
the branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on the 
road; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their order, 
and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to whose 
shrine they are going, and shouting out his name or watchword 
whenever they meet with other passengers. The numerous festi¬ 
vals throughout the year are celebrated by the native princes with 
great pomp and expense; they afford occasions of display to the 
rich, and lead to some little show and festivity even among the 
lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular gods, 
are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them with 
delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking -forms does 
not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, yet it 
still exercises a prodigious influence over the people; and has little, 
if at all, declined in that respect, since the first period of its insti¬ 
tution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the Vedas as the true faith, in which 
all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a system 
of gross polytheism and idolatry; and, though nowhere entirely 
forgotten, is never steadily thought of, except by philosophers and 


divines. 

The followers of the Vedas, though they ascended beyond the 
early worship of the elements and the powers of nature to a know¬ 
ledge of the real character of the Divinity, and though anxious to 
diffuse their own doctrines, did not disturb the popular belief; but, 
actuated either by their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, 
or, perhaps, by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from 
which the most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), 
they permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real Divinity. 
At the same time, they erected no temple and addressed no worship 
to the true G-od The consequence was such as was to be expected 
from the weakness of human nature: the obvious and palpable 
parts of their religion prevailed over the more abstrus? and more 
sublime: the ancient polytheism kept its ground, and was further 
corrupted by the introduction of deified heroes, who have, in their 
turn, superseded the deities from whom they were supposed to de¬ 
rive their divinity. 

The scripture# of this new religion are the Pur&nas, of which 
The Pur&nas. there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be the 
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works of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas; but, in reality, cc 
oosed by different authors between the eighth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, although, in many places, from materials of much more 
ancient date. They contain theogonies; accounts of the creation; 
philosophical speculations; instructions for religious ceremonies; 
genealogies; fragments of history; and innumerable legends re¬ 
lating to the actions of gods, heroes, and sages. Most are written 
to support the doctrines of particular sects, and all are corrupted 
by sectarian fables; so thfcfc they do not form a consistent whole, 
nnd were never intended to be combined into one general system of 
belief. Yet they are all received as incontrovertible authority; and, 
as they are the sources from which the present Hindu religion is 
drawn, we cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and 
anomalies. 

The Hindus, as has been said, are still aware of the existence of 
a Supreme Being, from whom all others derive their ex- Present ex¬ 
istence, or, rather, of whose substance they are composed; ship, 
for, according to the modern belief, the universe and the Deity are 
one and the same. But their devotion is directed to a variety of 
gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the number. 
Some accounts, with the usual Hindu extravagance, make the 
deities amount to 330,000,000; but most of these are ministering 
angels in the different heavens, or other spirits who have no indivi¬ 
dual name or character, and who are counted by the million. 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, and, 
perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exercising distinct 
and divine functions, and therefore entitled to worship: 1 — 

1. Brahmd, thb creating principle ; 

2. Vishnu, the preserving principle; 

3. Siva, the destroying principle; 

with their corresponding female divinities, who are mythologically 
regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active powers 
which develope the principle represented by each member of the 
triad; namely,— 

{ 4. Sereswati. 

5. Lakshmi. 

6. Parvati, called also D4vi, Bhavdni, or Durga. 

7. IndFa, god of the air and of the heavens. 

8. Varuna, god of the waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Yama, god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 

12. Cuv6ra, god of wealth. v 

1 Kennedy’s Researches into the Hindoo Mythology, p. 357. 
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14. Cama, god of love. 

15. Surya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

17. Gunesa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such, pre¬ 
sides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the com¬ 
mencement of all undertakings. 

To these may he added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which is personified as a female divinity, and 
honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, Bralimd, Vishnu, and Siva, form the 
celebrated Hindu triad, whose separate characters are sufficiently 
apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps be resolved into 
the general maxim of orthodox Hindus, that all the deities are only 
various forms of one Supreme Being. 2 

Brahmd, though he seems once to have had some degree of pre¬ 
eminence, and is the only one^of the three mentioned by Menu, 3 
was never much worshipped, and has now but one temple in India : 4 
though invoked in the daily service, his separate worship is almost 
entirely neglected. 5 

His consort, Sereswati, being goddess of learning and eloquence, 
has not fallen so completely out of notice. 

It is far different with Vishnu and Siva. They and their incar¬ 
nations now attract almost all the religious veneration of the 
Hindus; the relative importance of each is eagerly supported by 
numerous votaries; and there are heterodox sects of great extent 
which maintain the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclu¬ 
sion of his rival. 

Siva is thus described in the Puranas. 6 “ He wanders about, 

Siva. surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, and 
with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral pile, or¬ 
namented with human skulls and bones, sometimes laughing and 
sometimes crying.” The usual pictures of him correspond with 
these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that he has three eyes, 
and bears a trident in one of his hands; his hair is coiled up like 
that of a religious mendicant; and he is represented seated in an 
attitude of profound thought. This last particular corresponds with 
the legends relating to him, which describe him as always absorbed 
in meditation, and as consuming with the fire of his eye those who 
dare to disturb him in his state of abstraction. But although these 
accounts accord so well with his character of destroyer, the only 

2 Kennedy's Researches, p. 211. Cole- 4 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 774. 

brooke, Asiatic Researches , vol, vii. p. 279. 5 Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 26. 


3 Kennedy’s Researches, p. 270. 


6 Quoted in Kennedy’s Researches , p. 291. 
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emblem under which, he is ever worshipped is intended to mark 
that destruction as only another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for the same symbol of the creative principle that was 
employed by the ancients; but is, in fact, a low cylinder of stone, 
which occupies the place of an image in all the temples sacred to 
Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original import. 
Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though discouraged by the 
Bramins of his sect; and it is in honour of him, or of his consort, 
that so many self-inflicted tortures are incurred on certain days in 
every year. On those occasions some stab their limbs and pierce 
their tongues with knives, and walk in procession with swords, 
arrows, and even living serpents thrust through the wounds; while 
others are raised into the air by a hook fixed in the flesh of their 
backs, and are whirled round by a moveable lever, at a height 
which would make their destruction inevitable, if the skin were to 
give way. 7 

The nature of Siva's occupations does not indicate much attention 
to the affairs of mankind; and, according to the present Hindu sys¬ 
tem, there is no god particularly charged with the government of 
the world ; the Supreme Being, out of whose substance it is formed, 
taking no concern in its affairs: but the opinion of the vulgar is 
more rational than that of their teachers; they mix up the idea of 
the Supreme Being with that of the deity who is the particular 
object of their adoration, and suppose him to watch over the actions 
of men, and to reward the good and punish the wicked both in this 
world and in the next. 

The heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and gla¬ 
ciers of Keil&s, one of the highest and deepest groups of the stu¬ 
pendous summits of Hemal&ya. 

His consort, Devi or Bhavani, is at least as much an object of 
adoration as Siva; and is represented in still more ter- d<m or 
rible colours. Even in the milder forms in which she is Bhav£m ' 
generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if ad¬ 
vancing to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom her 
incarnations were assumed. But in another form occasionally used 
every where, and seemingly the favourite one in Bengal, she is re¬ 
presented with a black skin, and a hideous and terrible countenance, 
streaming with blood, encircled with snakes, hung round with skulls 
and human heads, and in all respects resembling a fury rather than 
a goddess. Her rites in those countries correspond with this cha¬ 
racter. Human sacrifices were formerly offered to her; 8 and she 


7 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 
Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. i. p. 


15; and 8 Mr. Blaquiere, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
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is stiUsupposed to delight in the carnage that is carried on 
h^r altars. At her temple near Calcutta, 1000 goats, besides other 
animals, are said to be sacrificed every month. 9 At Bindab&shni, 
where the extremity of the Vindya hills approaches the Ganges, it 
used to be the boast of the priests that the blood before her image 
was never allowed to dry. 

In other respects the worship of Devi does not differ much from 
that of the other gods ; but it sometimes assumes a form that has 
brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the Hindu religion. 
I aHude to the secret orgies, which have often been dwelt on by the 
missionaries, and the existence of which no one has ever attempted 
to deny. On those occasions, one sect of the worshippers of Ddvi, 
chiefly Bramins (but not always, for with this sect aH cast is 
abolished), meet in parties of both sexes, to feast on flesh and spi¬ 
rituous liquors, and to indulge in the grossest debauchery. AH this 
is rendered doubly odious by being performed with some semblance 
of the ceremonies of religion; but it is probably of rare occurrence, 
and is all done with the utmost secrecy; the sect by which it is to¬ 
lerated is scarcely ever avowed, and is looked on with horror and 
contempt by all the orthodox Hindus. Besides these votaries of 
D6vi, and entirely unconnected with her worship, there are some 
few among the varieties of religious mendicants who consider them¬ 


selves above aU law, and at liberty to indulge their passions without 
incurring sin. These add to the iH repute of the religion of the 
Hindus; and it is undeniable, that a strain of licentiousness and 
sensuality mixes occasionaHy with every part of their mythology; 
but it is confined to books and songs, and to temples and festivals, 
which do not fall under every one’s observation. «A stranger might 
live among them for years and frequent their religious ceremonies 
and private companies, without seeing any thing indecent; and their 
notions of decorum, in the intercourse of persons of different sexes, 
is carried to a pitch of strictness which goes beyond what is con¬ 
sistent with reason or with European notions. 

To return to the gods of the Hindus: Vishnu is represented as 
a comel y and P lacid young man, of a dark azure colour, 
tions. . and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is painted 
also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, which I may men¬ 
tion to illustrate the genius of Hindu fiction. v 

The first was that of a fish, to recover the Vedas, which had been 
carried away by a demon in a deluge; another was that of a boar, 
who raised on his tusks the world, which had sunk to the bottom of 
the ocean; and another was a tortoise, that supported a mountain 
in one of the mofet famous legends. The fourth had rather more of 


9 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii, p. 126. 
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An infidel tyrant was about to put his son to 
Vishnu. In his last interview, he asked him, in de¬ 
rision of the omnipresence of his favourite divinity, whether he was 
in that pillar, pointing to one of those that supported the hall. The 
son answered that he was; and the incensed father was about to 
order his execution, when Yishnu, in the shape of a man, with the 
head and paws of a lion, burst from the pillar and tore him to pieces. 
The fifth was, when a king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, 
had acquired such a power over the gods that they were compelled 
to surrender to him the earth and sea, and were waiting in dread 
till the conclusion of his last sacrifice should put him in possession 
of the heavens. On this occasion Yishnu presented himself as a 
Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as he could step 
over in three paces: the Ilaja granted his request, with a smile at 
his diminutive stature; when Yishnu at the first step strode over the 
earth; at the second over the ocean; and no space being left for 
the third, he released the Rdja from his promise, on condition 
of his descending to the infernal regions. The sixth incarnation is 
Paris Rdm, a Bramin hero, who made war on the Cshetriya, or 
military class, and extirpated the whole race. The seventh was 
Rama. The eighth was Balia Rdma, a hero who delivered the 
earth from giants. The ninth was Budha, a teacher of a false reli¬ 
gion, whose form Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods; a character which plainly points to the reli¬ 
gion of Budha, so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins. 
The tenth is still to come. But all his other forms are thrown into 
the shade by the incarnations of Rdma and Crishna, who have not 
only eclipsed theif parent Yishnu, in Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded the worship of the old elementary gods, and indeed of 
all other gods, except Siva, Surya, and Gandsa. 10 Rama, R&na. 
thus identified with Yishnu by the superstition of his admirers, was 
a king of Oud, and is almost the only person mentioned in the 
Hindu traditions whose actions have something of an historical cha¬ 
racter. He is said to have been at first excluded from his paternal 
kingdom, and to have passed many years in religious retirement in 
a forest. His queen, Sita, was carried off by the giant R&vana; for 
her sake he led an army into the Deckan, penetrated to the island 
of Ceylon, Tff wliich Ravana was king, and recovered Sita, after a 
complete victory over her ravisher. In that expedition his allies 
were an army of monkeys, under the command of Hunmdn, whose 
figure is frequently seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as 
much worshipped in the Deckan as Rdma or any of the other gods. 
Rama’s end, however, was unfortunate; for having, by his impru- 
10 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, voL vii. p. 280; Wilson, Ibid. vol. xvi. pp. 4, 20. 
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caused the death of his brother Lachmen, who had si: 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw himself, in de¬ 
spair, into a river, and, as the Hindiis say, was re-united to the 
Divinity. He still, however, retains his individual existence, as is 
shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him. E&ma is 
represented in his natural form, and is an object of general adoration. 

crishna. But in this respect he falls far short of the popularity of 
another deified mortal, who is not included in ten great incarna¬ 


tions, and whose pretensions are by no means so obvious either as a 
king or a conqueror. He was born of the royal family of Mattra, 
on the Jarnna ; but brought up by a herdsman in the neighbour¬ 
hood, who concealed him from a tyrant who sought his life. 11 This 
is the period which has made most impression on the Hindus, who 
are never tired of celebrating Crishna’s frolics and exploits as a child 
—his stealing milk, and his destroying serpents; and among whom 
there is an extensive sect which worships him under his infant form, 
as the supreme creator and ruler of the universe. Crishna excites 
equal enthusiasm, especially among his female worshippers, in his 
youth, which he spent among the gdpis, or milkmaids, dancing, 
sporting, and playing on the pipe; and captivated the hearts, not 
only of his rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, 
who had witnessed his beauty. 12 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he removed 
bis residence to Dw&rika, in Guzer&t. 13 He afterwards appeared as 
an ally of the family of P&ndu, in their war with their relations the 
Curus, 14 for the sovereignty of Hastinapur; a placesupposed to be 
north-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from the point where the 
Ganges enters Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the great Hindu heroic poem, the 
“Mahd BMrat,” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It ended 
in the success of the PAndus, and in the return of Crishna to his 
capital in Guzerat. His end also was unfortunate ; for he was soon 
involved in civil discord, and at last was slain by the arrow of a 
hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket. 15 

Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindiis of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the Exclusion of 
the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship to R&ma; but, 


11 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 533. 

12 See Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. i. p. 259 ; and the translation by the 
same elegant scholar of the song of Jaya 
Deva, which, in his Wands, affords a pleasing 
specimen of Hindi! pastoral poetry. Ibid, 
vol. iii. p. 185. 


18 Abstract of the “ Maha Bharat,” in 
Ward's Hindoos , vol. iii. p. 148; Professor 
Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xv. p. 101 ; 
Colonel Wilford, Ibid. vol. vi. p. 508. 

14 W r ard, vol. iii. p. 148. 

15 Tod, on the authority of a Hindu his¬ 
tory, Rajasthan , vol. i. p. 50. 
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though composed of an important class, as including many of the 
ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators in religious inquiry, 
its numbers and popularity bear no proportion to another divi¬ 
sion of the V&ishnava sect, which is attached to the worship of 
Crishna. 

This comprises all the opulent and luxurious, almost all the 
women, and a very large proportion of all ranks of the Indian 
society. 16 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that he 
is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and likewise 
the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe. 17 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu; but his incar¬ 
nations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, are innu¬ 
merable ; and they are still more swelled by others in which he is 
made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, whom 
his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods: Candoba, the great 
local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an armed horseman), 
is an incarnation of Siva; 18 and the family of Bramins at Chinchdr, 
near Puna, in one of whose members godhead is hereditary, derive 
their title from an incarnation or emanation of Gan4sa. 19 
* Even villages have their local deities, which are often emanations 
of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. But all these 
incarnations are insignificant, when compared to the great ones of 
Vishnu, and above all to BAma and Crishna. 

The wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi. She has no temples; but, being 
goddess of abundance and of fortune, she continues to be assidu¬ 
ously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Ganesa and Surya (the sun) are 0 ther e 0 ^. 
the most generally honoured. 

They both have votaries who prefer them to all other gods, and 
both have temples and regular worship. Ganesa, indeed, has pro¬ 
bably more temples in the Deckan than any other god except Siva. 
Surya is represented in a chariot, with his head surrounded by 
rays. 

Ganesa, or Ganpatti, is a figure of a fat man, with an elephant’s 
head. 

None of ”the remaining nine of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 
times. 20 Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 


16 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xvi. pp. 85, 86. 

17 Ibid. p. 86, &c. 

10 Mr. Coat’s Bombay Transactions, vol. 
iii. p. 198. 


19 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , vol. vii. 
p. 282; Captain Moore^Ibid. p. 381. 

20 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xvi. p. 20. 
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m&de and worshipped, and next day is tlirown into a stream; others 
are only noticed in prayers. 21 Indra, in particular, seems to have 
formerly occupied a much more distinguished place in popular 
respect than he now enjoys. He is called the Euler of Heaven and 
the Kin g of Gods, and was fixed on by an eminent orientalist as the 
Jupiter of the Hindus; 22 yet is now but'seldom noticed. 

Cama, also, the god of love, has undergone a similar fate. He is 
the most pleasing of the Hindu divinities, and most conformable to 
European ideas of his nature. Endowed with perpetual youth and 
surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway over both gods and men. 
Brahma, Vishnu, and even the gloomy Siva, have been wounded by 
his flowery bow and his arrows tipped with blossoms. His temples 
and groves make a distinguished figure in the tales, poems, and 
dramas of antiquity; 23 but he now shares in neglect and disregard 
with the other nine, except Yama, whose character of judge of the 
dead makes him still an object of respect and terror. 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants. All are mansions of bliss of immense extent, and all 
glittering with gold and jewels. 

That of Indra is the most fully described; and, besides the usual 
profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, is filled 
with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an infinity of flowers, 
and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which grows in the centre, and 
fills the whole space with its fragrance. 

It is illumined by a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun; and is thronged with Apsaras and Gandarvas (heavenly 
nymphs and choristers). Angels of many kind% minister to the in¬ 
habitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and dances, 
music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
Good and heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
bad spirits, through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuras are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast into 
darkness, but long struggling against their rivals; and bearing a 
strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian mythology. 

The Deity as are another species of demon, strong enough to have 
mustered armies and carried on war with the gods. 24 » 

The K&kshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings; and the 
Pis&chas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in power. 
Bhutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, corresponding to our 


21 Ward’s Hindis, vol. iil. p. 28, &c. 

22 Sir W. Jones* Asiatic Researches , vol. 
i. p. 241. 

23 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 


vol. xvi. p. 20. 

24 See in particular the legend of Jha- 
landara, Kennedy's Researches , p. 456. 
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ghosts and other goblins of the nursery; but in India 
By all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed; 
although they are not individually acknowledged except Local gods, 
in confined districts, and although the legality of their worship 
is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the village gods, 
of which each village adores two or three, as its especial guardians; 
but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors and tormentors. They 
bear some resemblance to the penates or lares of the Romans; and, 
like them, they are sometimes the recognised gods of the whole 
nation (either in their generally received characters, or in local in¬ 
carnations) ; but much oftener they are the spirits of deceased 
persons, who have attracted the notice of the neighbourhood. 

They have seldom temples or images, but are worshipped under 
the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Siidras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin religion. 25 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindus. To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate General cha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mythology nfS ° f reu- 
is composed,—the churning of the ocean by the gods and gion - 
asiiras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of immortality, and 
the subsequent stratagem by which the gods defrauded their coad¬ 
jutors of the prize obtained; the descent of the Ganges from heaven 
on the invocation of a saint; its falling with violence on the head 
of Siva, wandering for years amidst his matted locks, and tumbling 
at last in a mighty gtream upon the earth with all its train of fishes, 
snakes, turtles, and crocodiles; the production of Gan4sa, without 
a father, by the intense wishes of D6vi; his temporary slaughter by 
Siva, who cut off his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an 
elephant, the first that came to hand in the emergency;—such nar¬ 
ratives, with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional loves and 
jealousies; their wars with men and demons; their defeats, flights, 
and captivity; their penances and austerities for the accomplishment 
of their wishes; their speaking weapons; the numerous forms they 
have assumed, and the delusions with which they have deceived the 
senses of those whom they wished to injure;—all this would be 
necessary to show fully the religious opinions of India; but would 
occupy a space for which the value of the matter would be a very 
inadequate compensation. 

25 Dr. Hamilton Buchanan paid much violent deaths; often of Bramins who had 
attention to this subject in his survey of killed themselves to r<s*ist or revenge an 
certain districts in Bengal and Behar. injury.—MSS. at the India House, pub¬ 
lic found the village gods were generally lished in part by Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
spirits of men of the place who had died tin. 
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Jt may be sufficient to observe, that the general character of these 
legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek gods were 
formed like men, with greatly increased powers and faculties, and 
acted as men would do if so circumstanced; but with a dignity and 
energy suited to their nearer approach to perfection. The Hindu 
gods, on the other hand, though endued with human passions, have 
always something monstrous in then appearance, and wild and ca¬ 
pricious in their conduct. They are of various colours—red, yellow, 
and blue; some have twelve heads, and most have four hands. 
They are often enraged without a cause, and reconciled without 
a motive. The same deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy 
his enemies with a glance, or to subdue them with a wish; and at 
other times is obliged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish 
his purpose, and is very near failing after all. 26 

The powers of the three great gods are coequal and unlimited; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one of their dis¬ 
putes Siva cuts off one of Brahma’s heads. 27 Neither is there any 
regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to each other. 
Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and has been compared to 
Jupiter, has no authority over any of the rest. These and more in¬ 
congruities arise, in part, from the desire of different sects to extol 
their favourite deity; but as the Puranas are all of authority, it is 
impossible to separate legends founded on those writings from the 
general belief of all classes. With all this there is something in the 
gigantic scale of the Hindu gods, the original character of their sen¬ 
timents and actions, and the peculiar forms in which they are clothed, 
and splendour with which they are surrounded, that does not fail to 
make an impression on the imagination. 

The most singular anomaly in the Hindii religion is the power of 
sacrifices and religious austerities. Through them a religious ascetic 
can inflict the severest calamities, even on a deity, by his curse; 
and the most wicked and most impious of mankind may acquire 
such an ascendency over the gods as to render them the passive in¬ 
struments of his ambition, and even to force them to submit their 
heavens and themselves to his sovereignty. Indra, on being cursed 
by a Bramin, was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to 
animate the body of a cat. 28 Even Yama, the terrible judge of the 
dead, is said, in a legend, to have been cursed for an act done in 
that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration into the per¬ 
son of a slave. 29 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king has ap- 

C 

26 Story of Shiva and Jhalandara, Ken- Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 4 , 
nedy’s Researches , p. 456. note. 

^ Kennedy’s Researches, p. 295 ; and 28 Ward, vol. iii, p. 31. 29 Ibid. p. 58. 
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peared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another king actually 
conquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except the three 
chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the shapes of 
different animals ; 30 while a third went still further, and compelled 
the gods to worship him. 31 

These are a few out of numerous instances of a similar nature; 
all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual observances, and 
thus increase the consequence and profits of the Bramins. But 
these are rather the traditions of former days, than the opinions by 
wliich men are now actuated in relation to the Divinity. The same 
objects wliich were formerly to be extorted by sacrifices and austeri¬ 
ties are now to be won by faith. The followers of this new prin¬ 
ciple look with scarcely disguised contempt on the Vedas, and all 
the devotional exercises there enjoined. As no religion ever en¬ 
tirely discards morality, they still inculcate purity of life, and inno¬ 
cence, if not virtue; but the sole essential is dependence on the 
particular god of the sect of the individual teacher. Implicit faith 
and reliance on him makes up for all deficiencies in other respects ; 
while no attention to the forms of religion, or to the rules of moral¬ 
ity, are of the slightest avail without tliis all-important sentiment. 
This system is explained and inculcated in the Bhagwat Gita, which 
Mr. Colebrooke regards as the text-book of the school. 

It is an uncommon, though not exclusive, feature in the Hindu 
religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence: at the end of 
a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to exist; the 
triad, and all the other gods lose their being; and the Great First 
Cause of all remains alone in infinite space. After the lapse of ages, 
his power is again exerted; and the whole creation, with all its 
human and divine inhabitants, rises once more into existence. 

One can hardly believe that so many rude and puerile fables, as 
most of those above related, are not the relics of the earliest and 
most barbarous times; but even the sacred origin of the Christian 
religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the decay of learn¬ 
ing, with superstitions proportionately as degrading; and we may 
therefore believe, with the best informed orientalists, that the 
Hindu system once existed in far greater purity, and lias sunk into 
its present state along with the decline all other branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference to 
the religion of other countries. It is possible that antiquarians may 
yet succeed in finding a connexion, in principles in origin, be¬ 
tween the mythology of India and that of Greece o^ of Egypt; but 
the external appearances are so different, that it would quite mis- 


Kennedy’s Researches, p. 368. 


31 Ward, vol. in. p. 75. 
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the imagination to attempt to illustrate them by allusio 
either of those superstitions. 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the Hindus 
Future state, relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, as is 
well known, is transmigration; but they believe that, between their 
different stages of existence, they will, according to their merits, 
enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the heavens al¬ 
ready described, or suffer torments of similar duration in some 
of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, seems to be 
denied to none: the most wicked man, after being purged of his 
crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated transmigrations, may 
ascend in the scale of being, until he may enter into heaven and 
even attain the highest reward of all the good, which is incorpora¬ 
tion in the essence of God. 

Their descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance are 
spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave the body, 
proceed to the abode of Yama, through dehghtful paths, under the 
shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with the lotos. 
Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass ; and the air resounds 
with the hymns of the blessed, and the still more melodious strains 
of angels. The passage of the wicked is through dark and dismal 
paths; sometimes over burning sand, sometimes over stones that 
cut their feet at every step: they travel naked, parched with thirst, 
covered with dirt and blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burn¬ 
ing coals; they are terrified with frequent and horrible apparitions, 
and fill the air with their shrieks and wailing. 32 The hells to which 
they are ultimately doomed are conceived in thp same spirit, and 
described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that almost 
recalls the “ Inferno.” 

These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to the 
Moral effects, moral merits and demerits of the deceased: and they no 
doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of the living. 
But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed to faith, and to the 
observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility of expiating 
crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, prevailing characteristics 
of this religion, and have a strong tendency to weaken its effect in 
supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious than 
these defects. Its gross superstition debases and debilitates the 
mind; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, and absorption 
hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue afforded by love 
of enterprise aj^l of posthumous fame. Its usurpations over the 
provinces of law and science tend to keep knowledge fixed at the 

aa Ward on the Hindoos, vol, iii. p. 374. 
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point to which it had attained at the time of the pretended revela¬ 
tion by the Divinity ; and its interference in the minutiae of private 
manners extirpates every habit and feeling of free agency, and re¬ 
duces life to a mechanical routine. When individuals are left free, 
improvements take place as they are required ; and a nation is en¬ 
tirely changed in the course of a few generations without an effort 
on the part of any of its members; but when religion has inter¬ 
posed, it requires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride; and a man must 
be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the communion of his 
friends, whether he merely makes a change in his diet, or embraces 
a whole body of doctrines, religious and political, at variance with 
those established among Iris countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful in op¬ 
posing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not been 
questioned; but different degrees of importance have been attached 
to particular parts of it, and different constructions put on the same 
passages ; and as there is neither a ruling council nor a single head 
to settle disputed points, and to enforce uniformity in practice, va¬ 
rious sects have sprung up, which differ from each other both in 
their tenets and their practice. 

There are three principal sects: 33 the Saivas (followers of Siva), 
the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), and the S&ktas (fol- Secta * 
lowers of some one of the Saktis; that is, the female associates or 
active powers of the members of the triad). 

Each of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, de¬ 
pending on the different characters under which its deity is wor¬ 
shipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical opinions 
which each has grafted on the parent stock. The Saktas have three 
additional divisions of a more general character, depending on the 
particular goddesses whom they worship. The followers of Devi 
(the spouse of Siva), however, are out of all comparison more nu¬ 
merous than both the others put together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which worship 
Surya and Ganesa respectively; and others which, though preserv¬ 
ing the form of Hinduism, approach very near to pure deism. 

The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) have founded a 
sect involving such great innovations, that it may almost be regarded 
as a new religion. 

It must not be supposed that every Hindu belongs to one or other 
of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone reckoned or¬ 
thodox, who profess a comprehensive system opposNl to the exclu- 


33 Almost the whole of the following 
statements regarding the sects are taken 


from Professor Wilson’s essays on that 
subject, in Asiatic Researches , vols. xvi. xvii. 
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siveworship of particular divinities, and who draw their ritual from 
the Vedas, Puranas, and other sacred books, rejecting the ceremo¬ 
nies derived from other sources. To this class the apparent mass 
of the Braminical order, at least, still belongs. 34 But probably, even 
among them, all but the more philosophic religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities; and the same may be 
said more decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless 
of every thing beyond the requisite ritual observances. It has been 
remarked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal objects of 
popular predilection. In all Bengal and Hindostan it is to those 
incarnations that the religious feelings of the people are directed; 
and, though the temples and emblems of Siva are very common, the 
worshippers are few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron god of the Bramin 
class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the people. 35 
Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great body of the inha¬ 
bitants are much more attracted by the human feelings and inte¬ 
resting adventures of Rama and Crishna. The first of the two is 
the great object of devotion (with the regular orders at least) 
on the banks of the Jamna and the north-western part of the 
Ganges; but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the* lower course 
of the Ganges, 36 and all the centre and west of Hindostan. 37 Rama, 
however, is everywhere revered; and his name, twice repeated, is 
the ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 

The S&ivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders: among the people they are most numerous in the 
Mysore and Maratta countries. Further south, the Vaishnavas 
prevail; but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his human 
form of Rama or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as preserver 
and ruler of the universe. 38 S&ktas, or votaries of the female 
divinity, are mixed with the rest; but are most numerous in parti¬ 
cular places. Three fourths of the population of Bengal worship 
goddesses, and most of them D&vi. 39 

In most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuous. Europeans are seldom distinctly aware 
of their existence, unless they have learned it from the writings of 
Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan,. Even the 
painted marks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is shown, 
although the most singular peculiarity of the Hindu dress, have 


34 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xvi. p. 2. f 

35 Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 169. 

38 Ibid. p. 52. 

37 Tod’s Rajasthan. 


38 Buchanan MSS. at the India House. 
These may be either the strictly orthodox 
Hindus, or followers of Ramaniij. 

39 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xvii. p. 210, 221. 
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failed to convey the information they are designed for, and 
been taken for marks of the cast , not the sect, of the wearer. 

Persons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a sort of initi¬ 
ation, the chief part of which consists in whispering by the gum 
(or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of words, which 
so far corresponds to the communication of the gayatri at the initi¬ 
ation of a Bramin. 

The sects are of very different degrees of antiquity. 

The separate worship of the three great gods and their corre¬ 
sponding goddesses is probably very ancient; 40 but when the asser¬ 
tion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the peculiarity 
of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is probably much 
more modern than the mere separate worship of the great gods. 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship of 
particular incarnations, as Rama, Crishna, &c., are later than the 
beginning of the eighth century of the Christian era. 41 

The number of sects has, doubtless, been increased by the disuse 
of the V6das, the only source from which the Hindu religion could 
be obtained in purity. The use of those scriptures was confined to 
the three twice-born classes, of which two are now regarded a,s ex¬ 
tinct, and the remaining one is greatly fallen off from its original 
duties. It may have been owing to these circumstances that the 
old ritual was disused, and a new one has since sprung up, suited to 
the changes which have arisen in religious opinion. 

It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of hymns, 
prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions of the V6das, 
furnishes now whai may be called the Hindu service. 42 It is exhi¬ 
bited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays, in the fifth and 
seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of which 
we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might have been 
expected. The long instructions for the forms of ablution, medita¬ 
tion on the gayatri, &c., are consistent with the religion of the 
Yedas, and might have existed in Menu’s time, though he had no 
occasion to mention them. The objects of adoration are in a great 
measure the same, being deities of the elements and powers of 
nature. The mention of Crishna is, of course, an innovation; but it 
occurs seldom. 


40 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvii. p. 218. The same gentleman 
points out a convincing proof of the early 
worship of the spouse of Siva. A temple to 
her, under her title of Comari (from which 
the neighbouring promontory „ Cape Como¬ 
rin, derives its name), is mentioned in the 
“ Periplus,” attributed to Arrian, and pro* 


bably written in the 2nd century of our era. 

41 They are not mentioned in a work 
written in the eleventh century, but pro¬ 
fessing to exhibit th^tenets of the dif¬ 
ferent sects at the timetff Sancara Acharya, 
who lived in the eighth century.—Profes¬ 
sor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi.p. 14, 

42 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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Among other new practices are meditations on Brahm&, Visr 
ana Siva, in their corporeal form ; and, above all, the frequent men¬ 
tion of Vishnu with the introduction of the text, “ Thrice did 
Vishnu step,” &c., a passage in the Vedas, which seems to imply 
an allusion to the fifth incarnation, 43 and, perhaps, owes the fre¬ 
quent introduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments. 
Mr. Colebrooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
which existed in Menu’s time; but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to in the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hindu. This is the worship of images, 
before whom many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
daily be performed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of 
flowers and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals. Many idols 
are also attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they were 
human beings. 

The Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from impressive; 
and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr. Cole¬ 
brooke, though not without a few fine passages, is in general tedious 
and insipid. Each man goes through his daily devotions alone, in 
his own house, or at any temple, stream, or pool, that suits him ; so 
that the want of interest in his addresses to the divinity is not com¬ 
pensated by the effect of sympathy in others. Although the service 
(as it may be termed) is changed, the occasions for using it remain 
the same as those formerly enumerated from Menu. The same 
ceremonies must be performed from conception to the grave; and 
the same regular course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be 
gone through every day. More liberty, however, is taken in short¬ 
ening them than was recognised in Menu’s code, however it might 
have been in the practice of his age. 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, would still be 
occupied for not less than four hours in the day. But even a 
Bramin, if engaged in worldly affairs, may perform all his religious 
duties within half an hour; and a man of the lower classes contents 
himself with repeating the name of his patron deity while he 
bathes. 44 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
Ascendency ascendency of the monastic orders. Each of these is in 
tic orders. ‘ general devoted to some particular divinity, and its impor¬ 
tance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is held. 
They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attaining all witfies and covering all sins; and, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves through life an implicit submission from 


43 See page 91. 


44 Ward on the Hindoos. 
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iqir followers, such as the Bramin religious instructor in 
required from his pupil during his period of probation alone. 

To this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders 
have made on the spiritual authority of the Bramins, and the feel¬ 
ings of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes regard each 
other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the ex¬ 
ample of the Gos&yens, having taken on themselves the conduct of 
sects in the same manner as their rivals. Of the eighty-four Gurus 
(or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of B-amanuj, for instance, seventy- 
nine are secular Bramins. 45 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remarkable 
innovations in the Hindu system. Many of them in the south 
(especially those of regular orders) have large establishments, sup¬ 
ported by grants of land and contributions from their flock. Their 
income is chiefly spent in charity, but they maintain a good deal of 
state, especially on their circuits, where they are accompanied by 
elephants, flags, &c., like temporal dignitaries, are followed by 
crowds of disciples, and are received with honour by all princes 
whose countries they enter. Their function is, indeed, an important 
one, being no less than an inspection of the state of morals and 
cast, involving the duties and powers of a censor. 46 


Religion of the Bdudhas and Jainas. 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from that 
of the Hindus, appear to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shared with it in the veneration of the people of 
India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign faith by the 
Mahometans. 

These are the religions of the Bdudhas (or worshippers of Budha) 
and the J ains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character of 
quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief of re¬ 
peated transmigrations, of various hells for the purification of the 
wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. The great object 
of all three is, the ultimate attainment of a state of perfect apathy, 
which, in our eyes, seems little different from annihilation; and the 
means employed in all are, the practice of mortification and of 
abstraction from the cares and feelings of humanity. 

The differences from the Hindu belief are no less striking than 
the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion of the 
Bdudhas. v * 

45 Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. 144; vol. A0 Ibid. vol. i. p. 21, and other places, 

ii. p.74,75. 
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ancient of the Baudha sects entirely denies the being 
God: and some of those which admit the existence of 
or Budtnsts. re f use acknowledge him as the creator or ruler of 

the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, which is eternal. The power of organization is inherent 
in matter; and although the universe perishes from time to time, 
this quality restores it after a period, and carries it on towards new 
decay and regeneration, without the guidance of any external 
agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 
beings called Budhas, who have raised themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, during a long series of transmigrations hi 
this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity and apathy, 
which is regarded as the great object of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter; and 
another sect 47 endeavours to explain those qualities more intelligibly 
by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them with consci¬ 
ousness, so as to give them a sort of personality; but the being 
formed by this combination remains in a state of perpetual repose, 
his qualities operating on the other portions of matter without 
exertion or volition on his part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
creed, is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being, 48 eternal, imma¬ 
terial, intelligent, and also endued with free-will and moral qualities; 
but remaining, as in the last-mentioned system, in a state of per¬ 
petual repose. With one division of those who believe in such a 
Divinity, he is the sole eternal and self-existing principle; but 
another division associates matter with him as a separate deity, and 
supposes a being formed by the union of the other two to be the 
real originator of the universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) Budhas from his own essence; and from these Budhas 
proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called 
Bhodisatwas, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with the crea¬ 
tion of a world. 

But so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, according 
to Budhist notions, that even the Bhodisatwas are relieved as much 
as possible from the task of maintaining their own creations. Some 
speculators, probably, conceive that each constitutes the universe 
according to laws which enable it to maintain itself; others suppose 
47 The Prajnikas. 48 CaUcd A'di Budha, or supreme intelligence. 
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created for the purpose; and, according to one 
Bliodisatwa of the existing world produced the well-known 
Hindu triad, on whom he devolved his functions of creating, pre¬ 
serving, and destroying. 

There are different opinions regarding the Budhas, who have 
risen to that rank by transmigrations. Some think with the 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of nature, like 
other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving at the 
much-desired state of rest; while the other sects allege that they are 
emanations from the Supreme Being, through some of the other 
Budhas or Bh6disatwas, and are ultimately rewarded by absorption 
into the divine essence. 

There have been many of these human Budhas in this and former 
worlds; 49 but the seven last are particularly noticed, and above all 
the last, whose name was Gotama or Sakya, who revealed the 
present religion, and established the rules of worship and morality ; 
and who, although long since passed into a higher state of exis¬ 
tence, is considered as the religious head of the world, and will con¬ 
tinue so until he has completed his allotted period of five thousand 
years. 

Beneath this class of Budhas are an infinite number of different 
degrees, apparently consisting of mere men who have made ap¬ 
proaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the sanctity of 
their lives. 

Besides the chain of Budhas, there are innumerable other celestial 
and terrestrial beings, some original, and others transferred, un¬ 
changed, from the # Hindu Pantheon. 50 

The Budhists of different countries differ in many particulars from 
each other. Those of Nep&l seem most imbued with the Hindu 
superstitions, though even in China the general character of the 
religion is clearly Indian. 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nepal, 51 and the atheistical 
to subsist in perfection in Ceylon. 52 

49 Mr. Hodgson (Asiatic Researches , vol. Csoma di Koros, Journal of the Asiatic 

xvi. p. 446) gives a list of 180 Budhas of Society of Calcutta; those of M. Joinville 
the first order. and Major Mahoney in vol. vii. of the 

50 The above account of the Baudha Asiatic Researches; together with Professor 
tenets is chiefly taken from the complete Wilson’s observations in his history of 
and distinct view of that religion given by Cashmfr (Asiatic Researches , vol. xvi.), and 
Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvi. p. in his account of the Jains (vol. xvii.) ; and 
435 -445 ; but I have also consulted his likewise the answers of Baudha priests in 
“ Proofs,” &c., and his other papers in the Upham*s Saci'ed and Historical Books ofCey- 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ion , vol. iii. 

London , and in the Journal of the Asiatic 51 Mr. Hodgson. 

Society of Calcutta; as well as those of M. 52 See answers ^questions in Upham, 
Abel Remusat, in the Journal des Savons vol. iii. I presume these answers may be 
for A. D. 1831, and in the Nouveau Journal depended on, whatever may be the case with 
Asiatique for the samo year; those of M. the historical writings in the same work. 

• 
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aa, M. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to bd 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric. 53 

The Baucihas differ in many other respects from the Bramins; 
they deny the authority of the Vedas and Puranas; they have no 
cast; even the priests are taken from all classes of the community, 
and bear much greater resemblance to European monks than to any 
of the Hindu ministers of religion. They live in monasteries, wear 
a unif orm yellow dress, go with their feet bare and their heads and 
beards shaved, and perform a constant succession of regular service 
at their chapel in a body; and, in their processions, their chaunting, 
their incense, and their candles, bear a strong resemblance to the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church. 54 They have nothing of the 
freedom of the Hindu monastic orders; they are strictly bound to 
celibacy, and renounce most of the pleasures of sense; 55 they eat 
together in one hall; sleep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem 
never allowed to leave the monastery, except once a-week, when 
they march in a body to bathe, 56 and for part of every day, when 
they go to beg for the community, or rather to receive alms, for 
they are not permitted to ask for anything. 57 The monks, how¬ 
ever, only perform service in the temples attached to their own 
monasteries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but 
pay their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents. 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The B&udha religionists carry then respect for animal life much 
further than the Bramins: their priests do not gat after noon, nor 
drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects; and they 
carry a brush on all occasions, with which they carefully sweep 
every place before they sit down, lest they should inadvertently 
crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin cloth over their 
mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects with their breath. 58 
They differ from the Bramins in their want of respect for fire, and 
in their veneration for relics of their holy men; a feeling unknown 
to the Hindus. Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) 
they erect those solid cupolas, or bell-shaped monuments, which are 
often of stupendous size, and which are so great a characteristic of 
their religion. 


fi3 Journal des Savans for November, 
1831. 

54 Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , vol. ii. p. 491 ; Turner’s 
Tibet. 

55 Transactions oinhe Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. iii. p. 273. 

56 Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , vol. ii. p. 495; and Knox, 


Ibid. vol. iii. p. 277. 

57 Captain Mahoney, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. vii. p. 42; and Mr. Knox, Transac¬ 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. iii. 
p. 277. 

58 The laity eat animal food without re¬ 
straint ; even the priests may eat it, if no 
animal is killed on their account. 
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3udhas are represented standing upright, but more generi 
seated cross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of deep meditation, 
with a placid countenance, and always with curled hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where the 
Baudhas still subsist, there are many magnificent remains of them 


in India. 

The most striking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsula. 
Part of the wonderful excavations of Ellora are of this description; 
but the finest is at Carla, between Puna and Bombay, which, from 
its great length and height, the colonnades which run along the 
sides like aisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, strongly recalls 
the idea of a Gothic church. 59 

The Baudhas have a very extensive body of literature, all on the 
Bramin model, and all originally from India. 60 It is now preserved 
in the local dialects of various countries, in many of which the long- 
established art of printing has contributed much to the diffusion of 


books. 

Pah, or the local dialect of Maghada (one of the ancient king¬ 
doms on the Ganges, in which Sakya or Gotaina flourished), seems 
to be the language generally used in the religious writings of the 
Baudhas, although its claim to be their sacred language is disputed 
in favour of Shanscrit and of other local dialects springing from 
that root. 

The Jains hold an intermediate place between the fol- The jamas, 
lowers of Budha and Brahmd. 61 or Jal113 ' 

They agree with the Baudhas in denying the existence, or at least 
the activity and providence, of God; in believing the eternity of 
matter; in the worship of deified saints; in their scrupulous care 
of animal life, and all the precautions which it leads to; *in their 
having no hereditary priesthood; in disclaiming the divine autho¬ 
rity of the V^das; and in having no sacrifices, and no respect for 
fire. 

They agree with the Baudhas also in considering a state of im¬ 
passive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Hindus in other points; such as division of 
cast. This exists in full force in the south and. west of India; and 
can only be said to be dormant in the north-east; for, though the 
Jains there do not acknowledge the four classes of the Hindus, yet 


59 The distinctions between the Baudhas p. 194, 225, and other places. ^ 

and Hindiis are mostly from an essay by 61 The characteristics of the Jains, as 
Mr. Erskine, Bombay Transactions , vol. iii. compared with the%Baudhas and Bramins, 
p. 503, &c. are mostly taken from Mr. Erskine, Bombay 

60 Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches , vol. Transactions , vol. iii. p. 506* 
xvi.’ p. 433; Dr. Buchanan, Ibid. vol. vi. 
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/Converted to the Hindu religion tabes his place in one 
f; from which he must all along have retained the proofs of his 
descent; and the Jains themselves have numerous divisions of their 
own, the members of which are as strict in avoiding intermarriages 
and other intercourse as the four classes of the Hindus. 62 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Vedas, they 
allow them great authority in all points not at variance with their 
religion. The principal objections to them are drawn from the 
bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the loss of animal life which 
burnt-offerings are liable (though undesigneclly) to occasion. 63 

They admit the whole of the Hindu gods and worship some of 
them; though they consider them as entirely subordinate to their 
own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adoration. 

Besides these points common to the Bramins or Baudhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised them¬ 
selves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who exactly 
resemble those of the B&udhas in appearance and general character, 
but are entirely distinct from them in their names and individual 
histories. They are called Tirtankeras: there are twenty-four for 
the present age, but twenty-four also for the past, and twenty-four 
for the future. 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishoba ; 64 the first 
of the present Tirtankeras, but every where Parasndth, and Mahd- 
vira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of the number. 65 As all 
but the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimensions and 
length of life, it has been conjectured, with gr^at appearance of 
truth, that these two are the real founders of the religion. All re¬ 
main alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and take no 
share in the government of the world. 66 

Some changes are made by the J ains in the rank and circum¬ 
stances of the Hindu gods. They give no preference to the greater 
gods of the Hindus ; and they have increased the number of gods, 
and added to the absurdities of the system: thus they have sixty- 
four Indras, and twenty-two Devis. 67 

They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic establish¬ 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis; they are of all casts, and 
their dress, though distinguishable from that of the Bramins, bears 
some resemblance to it. They wear very large, loose, white mantles, 

62 Be la Maine, Transactions of the Roxjal Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 424. 

Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 413 ; Colebrooke, 65 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
Ibid. p. 549 ; Buchanan, Ibid. p. 531, 532 ; vol. xvii. p, 248. 

Wilson, Asiatic Researches, \ ol. xvii. p. 239 . 66 Ibid. p. 270. 

63 Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvii. 67 Major de la Maine, Transactions of the 

p. 248. Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 422. 

04 Major de la Maine, Transactions of the 
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Heir heads bare, and their hair and beard clipped 
"carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping away animals. They 
subsist by alms. They never bathe, perhaps in opposition to the 
incessant ablutions of the Bramins. 

The J&in temples are generally very large and handsome; often 
flat-roofed, and like private houses, with courts and colonnades; 
but sometimes resembling Hindu temples, and sometimes circular 
and surrounded by colossal statues of the Tirtankeras. 68 The walls 
are painted with their peculiar legends, mixed, perhaps, with those 
of the Hindus. Besides images, they have marble altars, with the 
figures of saints in relief, and with impressions of the footsteps of 
holy men; a memorial which they have in common with the 
B&udhas. 

By far the finest specimen of Jdin temples of the Hindu form are 
the noble remains in white marble on the mountain of A'bu, to the 
north of Guzerat. There are Jain caves also, on a great scale, at 
Ellora, Nassik, and other places; and there is, near Chinr&ipatan, 
in the Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirtankeras, cut out of a rock, 
which has been guessed at different heights, from fifty-four to se¬ 
venty feet. 

The Jains have a considerable body of learning, resembling that 
of the Bramins, blit far surpassing even the extravagance of the 
Braminical chronology and geography; increasing to hundreds of 
millions what was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their 
sacred language is Magadi or Pali. 

A question has arisen, which of the three religions comparative 
above described w^is first established in India. thS-eu- ° f 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of those g£° 8 0 J nd 
of Budha and Brahma. 69 Admitting the common origin Brahm & 
of the two systems, which the similarity of the fundamental 
tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the arguments adduced 
appears to lean to the side of the Bramins; and an additional rea¬ 
son may perhaps be drawn from the improbability that the B&udlia 
system could ever have been an original one. 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would imbibe 
his first notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to 
liis own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity could enter his 
mind, he would have no motive to adore it, but would rather en¬ 
deavour to propitiate the sun on which he depended for warmth, or 


68 There is a magnificent one of this de¬ 
scription near Ahmedabad, built under 
ground, and said to have been designed for 
concealed worship during the persecution 
by the Hindiis. 

69 The arguments on both sides are 


summed up with great clearness and im¬ 
partiality by Mr. Erskine, in the Bombay 
Transactions, vol. iji^p. 495-503. Even 
the summary is too long to be inserted in 
this place. 
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which temfied him with their thunders. Still 
would he commence by the worship of saints; for sanctity is only 
conformity to religious notions already established; and a religion 
must have obtained a strong hold on a people before they would be 
disposed to deify their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunc¬ 
tions ; especially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, 
nor to mediate with its ruler. 

The Hindu religion presents a more nat ural course. It rose from 
the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then declined 
into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankhya school of philosophers seem re¬ 
flected in the atheism of the Baudha; while the hero worship of 
the common Hindiis, and their extravagant veneration for religious 
ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints among the 
Baudhas. We are led, therefore, to suppose the Bramin faith Jo 
have originated in early times, and that of Budha to have branched 
off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets had reached their 
highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline. 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to the 
same conclusion. The Vedas are supposed to have been arranged 
in their present form about the fourteenth century before Christ, 
and the religion they teach must have made considerable previous 
progress j while scarcely one even of its most zealous advocates has 
claimed for that of Budha a higher antiquity than the tenth or 
eleventh century before Christ, and the best authenticated accounts 


limit it to the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Budha concur in refer¬ 
ring its origin to India. 70 They unite in representing the founder 
to have been Sakya Muni or Gotama, a native of Capila, north of 
Gorakpiir. By one account he was a Cshetrya, and by others the 
son of a king. Even the Hindiis confirm this account, making him 
a Cshetrya, and son to a king of a solar race. They are not so well 
agreed about the date of his appearance. The Indians and the people 
of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth century 
before Christ, 71 an epoch which is borne out by -various particulars 
in the list of kings of Magada. 


70 For the Chinese, see De Guignes, 
Me moires de VAcademie des Inscriptions , vol. 
xl. p. 187, &c.; Abel llemusat, Journal des 
Savans for November, 1831 ; and the sum¬ 
mary in the Nouveau Jowned Asiatique , vol. 
vii. p. 239, 240; and likewise the Essay 
in the next month, p.^241. For the Mon¬ 
gols, see M. Klaproth, Nouveau Journal Asia¬ 
tique, vol. vii., especially p. 182, and the 
following pages. For Ceylon, see Tumour s 


Mahawanso, with which the Scriptures of 
Ava and Siam are identical. (Introduc¬ 
tion, p. xxx.) For Tibet, see M. Csoma de 
Koros, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, vol. i. p. 1. 

71 See Tumour's Mahawanso; Chronolo¬ 
gical Table from Crawford's Embassy to Ava 
(given in Princep's Useful Tables, p. 132) ; 
see also, Useful Tables, pp. 77, 78. 
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0 Cashmirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 yea 
ore Christ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000 ; and 
of thirteen Tibetian authors referred to in the same Oriental Maga¬ 
zine, four give an average of 2959 ; and nine of 835 ; 72 while the 
great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the general council 
held by Asoca was 110 years after Budha’s death, 73 brings down 
that event to less than 400 years before Christ, as Asoca will be 
shown, on incontestable evidence, to have lived less than 300 years 
before our era. 74 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ ; 75 and the Chinese and Japanese tables, which make 
the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 years before Christ, say that it 
occurred during the reign of Ajata Satru, whose place in the list of 
Magada kings shows him to have lived in the sixth century before 
Christ. 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the sup¬ 
position that they refer to an earlier and a later Budha; and that 
expedient is also precluded by the identity of the name, Sakya, and 
of every circumstance in the lives of the persons to whom such dif¬ 
ferent dates are assigned. We must, therefore, either pronounce 
the Indian Baudhas to be ignorant of the date of a religion which 
arose among themselves, and at the same time must derange the 
best established part of the Hindu chronology; or admit that an 
error must have occurred in Cashmir or Tibet, through which places 
it crept into the more eastern countries, when they received the 
religion of Budha many centuries after the death of its founder. 
As the latter seeing by much the most probable explanation, we may 
safely fix the death of Budha about 550 b.c. 

The Indian origin of the Baudhas would appear, independently 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, clironology, &c., are almost entirely of the 
Hindu family; and all the terms used in those sciences are Shan- 
scrit. Even Budha (intelligence), and Adi Budha (supreme intel¬ 
ligence), are well-known Shanscrit words. 

We have no precise information regarding the early progress of 
this religion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign of 
Asbca, about the middle of the tliird century before Christ. 76 It was 
introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the same 
century. 77 


72 See their various dates in the Oriental 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 106, 107 ; and Wilson, 
Asiatic Researches , vol. xv. p. 92. 

73 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, vol. i. p. 6. 

74 See Book iii. Ch. iii. 

75 De Guignes, Meinoires de VAcademie 


des Inscriptions , vol. xl. p. 195. 

76 See Tumour's Mahawanso , and trans¬ 
lations of contemporary inscriptions in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for 
February, 1838. 

77 In 307 b. c. Tumour's . Mahawanso , 

Introduction, p. xxix., and other places. 
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[^probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, *bu 
3 not introduced into China until a.d. 65, when it was brought 
direct from India, and was not fully established till a.d. 310. 78 

The progress of its decline in its original seat is recorded by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition in the 
first years of the fifth century after Christ. 79 He found Budhism 
flourishing in the tract between China and India, but declining in 
the Panjab, and languishing in the last stage of decay in the coun¬ 
tries on the Ganges and Jamna. Cdpila, the birthplace of Budha, 
was ruined and deserted,—“ a wilderness untenanted by man.” His 
religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, but had not yet been intro¬ 
duced into Java, which island was visited by the pilgrim on his 
return by sea to China. 

The religion of Budha afterwards recovered its importance in 
some parts of India. Its adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the Deckan, by Sancara A chary a, in the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by Camarilla, at an earlier period; 
but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hindostan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Benares as late as the eleventh century, 80 and in the north of 
Guzerdt as late as the twelfth century of our era. 81 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their religion is 
the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainous 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges. 
Budhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of Siam, 
and all the countries between India and China. It is very general 
in the latter country, and extends over a great pprt of Chinese and 
Russian Tartary; so that it has been said, with apparent truth, to 
be professed by a greater portion of the human race than any other 
religion. 

The Jdins appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh cen¬ 
tury of our era; to have become conspicuous in the eighth or ninth 
century; got to the highest prosperity in the eleventh, and declined 
after the twelfth. 82 Their principal seats seem to have been in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, and in Guzerdt and the west of 
Hindostan. They seem never to have had much success in the pro¬ 
vinces on the Ganges. 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the Bra- 
mins, in the south of India,- at least. 83 


78 De Guignes, Memoires de l*Academic vol. xvii. p. 282. 

des Inscriptions , vol. xl. p. 251, 252; and 81 Mr. Erskine, Bombay Transactions, vol. 
Histoires des Huns , vol. i. part ii. p. 235, iii. p. 533, with Major Kennedy’s note. 
236. «• * 82 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 

79 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvii. p. 283. 

No. IX. p. 108, &c., particularly p. 139. 83 Buchanan, vol. i. p. 81. 

80 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
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Thp Jdins are stiH very numerous, especially in Guzerat, 
Rajput country, and. Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class; many of them are bankers, and possess a large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India. 84 


CHAPTER V. 

PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The subject of philosophy is not one upon which Menu professes to 
treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his first chapter, 
and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention of the 
Hindus of later days to be omitted in any account of their genius 
and character. 

The first chapter of the Institutes is evidently an exposition of the 
belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which have been framed 
in various ages) probably represents the state of opinion as it stood 
in his time. 

The topics on which it treats—the nature of God and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical—are too 
slightly touched on to show whether any of the present schools of 
philosophy were then in their present form; but the minute points 
alluded to as already known, and the use of the terms still em¬ 
ployed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove that the discus¬ 
sions which have given rise to their different systems were already 
perfectly familiar to the Hindus. 

The present state of the science will be best shown, by Six principal 
inquiring into the tenets of those schools. schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among the 
Hindus. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the religious 
doctrines of the Bramins; and others, though perfectly orthodox, 
advance opinions not stated in the Yedas. 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 1 

1 . The prior Mimdnsd, founded by Jdimani. 

2 . The latter Mimdnsd, or Ydddnta, attributed to Vyasa. 

3. The Niyaya, or logical school of G6tama. 

4. The Atomic school of Candde. 

5. The Atheistical school of Capila. 

6 . The Theistical school of Patanjali. 

84 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 5*8; Pro- iii. pp. 19, 76-84, 131, 410. 
fcssor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvii. 1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
p. 294. See also Buchanan's Journey, yol. Society, vol. i. p. 19. 
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ie two last schools agree in many points, and are include 
common name of Sankya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the present state 
of philosophy. The prior Mimdnsd, which teaches the art of reason¬ 
ing with the express view of aiding the interpretation of the Vedas, 
is, so far, only a school of criticism; and its object, being to ascer¬ 
tain the duties enjoined in those scriptures, is purely religious, and 
gives it no claim to a place among the schools of philosophy. On 
the other hand, the remaining schools have branched into various 
subdivisions, each of which is entitled to be considered as a separate 
school, and to form an addition to the original number. It would be 
foreign to my object to enter on all the distinctions between those 
philosophical systems. An outline of the two most contrasted of the 
six principal schools, with a slight notice of the rest, will be sufficient 
to give an idea of the progress made by the nation in this depart¬ 
ment of science. 

The two schools selected for this summary examination are the 
Sankya and Vedanta. The first maintains the eternity of matter, 
and its principal branch denies the being of God. The other 
school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the reality 
of matter. 

All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree in 
their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining beatitude, or, 
in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, and deliverance 
from all corporeal encumbrances. 


Sankya School , Atheistical and Theistical . 

T his school is divided, as has been mentioned, into two branches, 
Purpose of that of CApila, which is atheistical, and that of Patanjali, 
knowledge, acknowledging God; but both agree in the following opi¬ 
nions : 2 — 

Deliverance can only be gained by true and perfect knowledge. 3 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, percep¬ 
tible and imperceptible, of the material world from the sensitive and 
cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul. 4 
Means of True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence : 
knowledge, perception, inference, and affirmation (or testimony). 5 
Principles. The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived are 
twenty-five in number, 6 viz.: 

1. Nature, the root or plastic origin of all; the universal material 
cause. It is eternal matter; undiscrete, destitute of parts; produc¬ 
tive, but not produced. 


2 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 3 Ibid. p. 26. 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 31. 3 Ibid. p. 28. 


4 Ibid. p. 27. 

6 Ibid. p. 29-31. 
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^intelligence; the first production of nature, increate, 7 prolific; 
being itself productive of other principles. 

3. Consciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and the pecu¬ 
liar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the belief that 
“ I am.” 

4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, or 
atoms, productive of the five elements. 8 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of sense 
and action. Ten are external; five instruments of the senses (the 
eye, ear, &c.), and five instruments of action (the voice, the hands, 
the feet, &c.). The eleventh organ is internal, and is mind, which 
is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five particles 
above mentioned (4 to 8). They are, space, air, fire, water, and 
earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, unalterable, 
immaterial. 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from it, 
that the union between the soul and nature takes place, constitution 
By that union creation, consisting in the development of corporTai ed 
intellect, and the rest of the principles, is effected. The being3, 
soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For either purpose it is in¬ 
vested with a subtile person, composed of intellect, consciousness, 
mind, the organs of sense and action, and the five principles of the 
elements. This person is unconfined, free from all hinderance, 
affected by sentiments; but incapable of enjoyment, until invested 
with a grosser frame, composed of the elements; which is the body, 
and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul in 
its transmigrations. 9 

The corporeal creation, consisting of souls invested with gross 
'bodies, comprises fourteen orders of beings; eight above, and five in¬ 
ferior to man. 

The superior orders are composed of the gods and other spirits 
recognised by the Hindus; the inferior, of animals, plants, and in¬ 
organic substances. 10 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or personal 


7 The contradiction between the two 
first terms might be explained by supposing 
that intelligence, though depending on 
nature for its existence, is co-eternal with 
the principle from which it is derived. 

8 Rather, rudiments of the perceptions 

by which the elements are made known to 


the mind ; as sound, the rudiment of ether; 
touch, of air; smell, of earth, &c.—Wil¬ 
son’s Sankliyci Carika , p. 17. 

9 Mr. Colebrooke, 'Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 32. 

10 Ibid. p. 33. 
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>elonging to the material world), the Sankya distinguishes an 
intellectual creation, consisting of the affections of the in¬ 
tellect, its sentiments and faculties. 

These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, disabling, 
contenting, or perfecting the understanding. 11 

The S&nkya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention to 
three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These are, 
1. goodness; 2. passion; 3. darkness. They appear to affect all 
beings, animate and inanimate. Through goodness, for instance, fire 
ascends, and virtue and happiness are produced in man; it is passion 
which causes tempests in the air, and vice among mankind; darkness 
gives their downward tendency to earth and water, and in man pro¬ 
duces stolidity as well as sorrow. 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities; on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and powerlessness. 
Each of these is subdivided: power, for instance, is eightfold. 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as mere dogmas 
of the S&nkya philosophers, are demonstrated and explained at 
great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives some specimens 
of their arguments and discussions; the fault of which, as is usual 
in such cases, seems to be a disposition to run into over-refinement. 12 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the S&nkya system, 
which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in which 


General 

sinkyl the it is presented by its inventors, we are led at first to think 
doctrine. that tliis school, though atheistical, and, in the 
material, does 


m the mam, 

not differ veiy widely from that which derives all 
things from spirit. From nature comes intelligence; from intelli¬ 
gence, consciousness; from consciousness, the senses and the subtile 
principles of the elements; from these principles, the grosser ele¬ 
ments thorns elves. From the order of this procession it would 
appear that, although matter be eternal, its forms are derived from 
spirit, and have no existence independent of perception. 

But this is not the real doctrine of the school. It is a property 
inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their order; and 


11 The catalogue is very extensive; for, 
though the principal heads are stated at 
fifty, there appear to be numerous sub¬ 
divisions. 

The following may serve as a specimen, 
selected from that given by Mr.Colebrooke, 
which is itself very much condensed. 

1. Obstructions t of the intellect are— 
error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear. These 
are severally explained, and comprise sixty- 
two subdivisions. 

2. Disabilities are of twenty-eight sorts, 


arising from defect or injury of organs, &c. 

3. Content, or acquiescence, involves nine 
divisions; all appear to relate to total or 
partial omission of exertion, to procure de¬ 
liverance or beatitude. 

4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 
sorts; three consist in ways of preventing 
evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 
oral instruction, study, amicable inter¬ 
course, and purity, internal and external. 

12 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. pp. 33-37. 
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perty in soul to use them as the means of obtaining a know¬ 
ledge of nature; but these operations, though coinciding in their 
object, are independent in their origin. Nature and the whole 
multitude of individual souls are eternal; and though each soul is 
united with intellect and the other productions of nature, it exercises 
no control over their development. Its union, indeed, is not with 
the general intellect, which is the first production of nature, but 
with an individual intellect derived from that primary production. 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body, 13 which again 
is clad in a grosser body. The connexion between soul and matter 
being thus established, the organs communicate the sensations occa¬ 
sioned by external nature: mind combines them : consciousness gives 
them a reference to the individual: intellect draws inferences, and 
attains to knowledge not witliin the reach of the senses: 14 soul 
stands by as a spectator, and not an actor; perceiving all, but 
affected by nothing; as a mirror which receives all images, without 
itself undergoing any change. 15 When the soul has completely seen 
and understood nature, its task is performed: it is released, and the 
connexion between nature and that individual soul is dissolved. 
Nature (to use an illustration from the text-book) exhibits herself 
like an actress: she desists when she has been perfectly seen; and 
the soul attains to the great object of liberation. 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations of 
nature, and is necessary to none of them: sensation, consciousness, 
reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it were away. 
Again: it is for the purpose of the liberation of the soul that all 
these operations are performed; yet the soul was free at first, and 
remains unchanged at the end. The whole phenomena of mind and 
matter have therefore been without a purpose. In each view, the 
soul is entirely superfluous; and we are tempted to surmise that its 
existence and liberation have been admitted, in terms, by C&pila, as 
the gods were by Epicurus, to avoid shocking the prejudices of his 
countrymen by a direct denial of their religion. 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools; but 
Capila, admitting, as has been' seen, the separate existence separate doc- 
of souls, and allowing that intellect is employed in the atheistical 
evolution of matter, which answers to creation, denies that branches, 
there is any Supreme Being, either material or spiritual, by whose 
volition the universe was produced. 16 

Patanjali, on the other hand, assets that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which the 


13 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 40. 

14 Ibid. pp. 31, 38. 


15 Ibid. p. 42. 

16 Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. i. p. 37. 
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are beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or their con- 
juences, and with fancies or passing thoughts; omniscient, in¬ 
finite, unlimited by time. This being is God, the Supreme 
Euler . 17 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these peculiar 
opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is liberation from 
matter; and it is by contemplation that the great work is to be 
accomplished. 

To this the theistical sects add devotion ; and the subjects of their 
meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the followers of 
the other sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings on the nature of 
mind and matter, the deistical Sankya spends his time in devotional 
exercises, or gives himself up to mental abstraction. The mystical 
and fanatical spirit thus engendered appears in other shapes, and 
has influenced this branch of the Sankya in a manner which has 
ultimately tended to degrade its character. 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, con¬ 
sisting of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, accom¬ 
panied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the senses, 
while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By such exercises, 
the adept acquires the knowledge of everything past and future, 
hidden or remote: he divines the thoughts of others, gains the 
strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the swiftness of 
the wind; flies in air, floats in water; dives into the earth; con¬ 
templates all worlds at a glance, and indulges in the enjoyment of a 
power that scarcely knows any bounds. < 

To the attainment of these miraculous faculties, some ascetics 
divert the efforts which ought to be confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude; and others have had recourse to imposture for the power 
to surprise their admirers with wonders wliich they possessed no 
other means of exhibiting. 

The first description of these aspirants to supernatural powers are 
Ytfgia. still foimd among the monastic orders, and the second 

among the lowest classes of the same body; both are called Yogi,_ 

a name assigned to the original sect, from a word meaning “ ab¬ 
stracted meditation.” 18 


17 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. i. p. 37. 

18 The above account of the Sanjtya 
school is chiefly taken from Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , vol. i. pp. 19-43. A translation of 
the text-book of the followers of Capila 
(the atheistic sect), originally prepared by 
Mr. Colebrooke, has appeared since it w T as 


first written, accompanied by a translation 
of a gloss from the Shanscrit, and a very 
valuable commentary by Professor Wilson. 
A more general view of the Sankya doc¬ 
trines has also appeared in the Oxford Lee - 
tures of the last author, pp. 49, 54. I have 
endeavoured to profit by those publications 
in correcting my first account. 
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Vddanta , or Uttara Mimansa School . 

The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, the supposed 
compiler of the Vedas, who lived about 1400 b.c. ; and it does not 
seem improbable that the author of that compilation, whoever he 
was, should have written a treatise on the scope and essential doc¬ 
trines of the compositions which he had brought together: but Mr. 
Colebrooke is of opinion that, in its present form, the school is more 
modem than any of the other five, and even than the J&ins and 
Baudhas; and that the work in which its system is first explained 
could not, therefore, have been written earlier 19 than the sixth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority of 
the Vedas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those scriptures. It 
has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with commentaries, 
and commentaries on commentaries, almost all written during the 
last nine centuries. From a selection of these expositions, Mr. 
Colebrooke has formed his account of the school; but, owing to the 
controversial matter introduced, as well as to the appeals to texts 
instead of to human reason, it is more confused and obscure than 
the systems of the other schools. 

Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and om¬ 
nipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and dissolu- God t h e sole 
tion of the universe. Creation is an act of his will ; he is existence * 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.” At the 
consummation of all things, all are resolved into him. He is the 
“ sole existent ” and the “ universal soul.” 20 

Individual souls are portions of his substance: from him they 
issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return. 

The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “ infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true.” 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in conformity to its 
previous resolutions; and those again have been produced by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity. 21 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a succession 
of sheaths. In the first, the intellect is associated with the five 
senses; in the second, the mind is added; in the third, the organs 
of sense and the vital faculties. These three constitute the subtile 
body, which accompanies the soul through all its transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body. 22 

19 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the ciety, vol. ii. p. 34. 

JRoyal Asiatic Society , vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 21 Ibid. p. 22. 

20 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic j8o- 22 Ibid. p. 35. 
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States of tlie soul in reference to the body are these:— VV Ren 
awake, it is active, and has to do with a real and practical creation: 
in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation: in profound 
sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, in the Divine essence.: on death, 
it has quitted the corporeal frame. 23 It then goes to the moon, is 
clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is absorbed by some 
vegetable, and thence through nourishment into an animal em¬ 
bryo. 24 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which depends 
on its deeds, it receives liberation. 

Liberation is of three,sorts: one incorporeal and complete, when 
the soul is absorbed in Brahmd; another imperfect, when it only 
reaches the abode of Brahmd; and a third far short of the others, 
by which, while yet in life, it acquires many of the powers of the 
Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for enjoyment, but not 
for action. These two last are attainable by sacrifice and devout 
meditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free will, 
divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of the 
most abstracted nature. 

Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet of the 
branch of the Vedanta school which follows the Bhdgwat Gita. 
The most regular of the school, however, maintain the doctrine of 
divine grace, and restrict free will, as has been shown, by an infinite 
succession of influencing motives, extending back through the 
various worlds in the past eternity of the universe. 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that first men¬ 
tioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and ascribing the ex¬ 
istence of the universe to the energy and volition of God. But its 
original teachers, or their European interpreters, appear to disagree 
as to the manner in which that existence is produced. One party 
maintains that God created matter out of his own essence, and will 
resume it into his essence at the consummation of all things; and 
that from matter thus produced, he formed the world, and left it to 
make its own impressions on the soul of man. The other party 
says that God did not create matter, nor does matter exist; but 
that he did, and continually does, produce directly on the soul a 
series of impressions such as the other party supposes to be pro¬ 
duced by the material world. One party says that all that exists 
arises from God; the other, that nothing does exist except God. 
This last appears to be the prevailing doctrine among the modern 
V^dantis, though probably not of the founders and early followers 
of the school. 

*> Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii.p. 37. 


11 Ibid. p. 25. 
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parties agree in supposing the impression produced oh 
mind to be regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations, to fetter 


his will. 


Both agree in asserting that the soul was originaUy part of God, 
and is again to return to him; but neither explains how the sepa¬ 
ration is effected: the idealists, in particular, fail entirely in ex¬ 
plaining how God can delude a part of himself into a belief of its 
own separate existence, and of its being acted on by an external 
world, when, in fact, it is an integral part of the only existing 
being. 25 ~ 

Logical Schools . 

Logic is a favourite study of the Bramins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject. Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
sprung up in consequence; all, however, are supposed to originate 
in those of Gotama and Canade. The first of these has attended to 
the metaphysics of logic; the second, to physics, or to sensible 
objects. Though these schools differ in some particulars, they 
generaUy agree on the points treated on by both, and may be 
considered as parts of one system, each supplying the other’s defi¬ 
ciencies. 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of Aristotle. 26 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, method, £^ b °* nce 
and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form of the syl- to Aristotle, 
logism, consisting of five propositions, two of wliich are obviously 
superfluous. 27 

In the logic of Canade’s school there is also an enumeration of 
what is translated “predicaments,” which are six:—substance, 
quality, action, community, particularity, and aggregation or inti¬ 
mate relation: some add a seventh, privation. The three first are 
among the predicaments of Aristotle, the others are not, and seven 
of Aristotle’s are omitted. 28 


25 On the question regarding the ideal or 
material existence of the world (besides 
Mr. Colebrooke’s paper in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. ii. pp. 38, 
39), see that of Colonel Kennedy, in vol. 
iii. p. 414, with the remarks of Sir Graves 
Haughton. 

26 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 19 ; Edin¬ 
burgh Review for July, 1834, p. 363. 

27 As, 1. The hill is fiery; 

2. For it smokes. 


3. What smokes is fiery, as a culi¬ 

nary hearth; 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smok¬ 

ing; 

5. Therefore, it is fiery. 

The Hindiis had also the regular syllo¬ 
gism, which seems a very natural step from 
the above; but as it was at a later period, 
the improvement might have been borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

28 Viz. passion, relation, quantity, when, 
where, situation, and habit. 
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subjects treated of in the two Hindu systems are naturally 
the same as those of Aristotle,—the senses, the elements, the 
soul and its different faculties, time, space, &c. ;*but many that are 
of the first importance in Aristotle’s system are omitted by the 
Hindus, and vice versa . The definitions of the subjects often differ, 
and the general arrangement is entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is, that all the Hindu 
schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal sense 
(which they call mind), which connects the other five, and answers 
exactly to the common, or internal, sense of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of Gotama’s school is much more complete and 
General comprehensive than that of Canade, and some specimens of 

classification . A n A 

according to it may serve to give an idea ot the minuteness to winch 
school. their classification is attempted to be carried. 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or topics. I 

Heads or can discover no principle on which it is made, except that 

topics. ft comprises the instruments, modes, and some of the sub¬ 
jects, of disputation. It is as follows:— 

1. Proof. 2. That which is to be known and proven. 3. Doubt 
4. Motive. 5. Instance. 6. Demonstrated truth. 7. Member'of 
a regular argument or syllogism. 8. Reasoning by reduction to 
absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertainment. 10. Thesis or dis¬ 
quisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Objection. 13. Fallacious rea¬ 
son. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more natural and systematic. 

Proof (or evidence) is of four kinds: perception, infer¬ 
ence, comparison, and affirmation (or testimony). 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which discovers an 
effect from its cause; consequent, which deduces a cause horn its 
effect; and analogous. 

Objects of proof are twelve in number:—1. Soul. 2. Body. 

2 nd Head_ 3. The organs of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 

gggffi 5. Intellect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault. 9. Trans- 

subdivisions. migration. 10. Fruit of deeds. 11. Pain, or physical evil. 
12. Liberation. 

1. The first object of proof is soul; and a full exposition is given 

1. soui. of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs of its existence. 
It has fourteen qualities:—number, quantity, severalty, conjunc¬ 
tion, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, desire, aversion, volition, 
merit, demerit, and the faculty of imagination. 

2. The second object of proof is body; which is still more fully 

2 . Body, discussed and analyzed; not without some mixture of 

what belongs more properly to physical science. 

3. Next follow the organs of sense, which are said not to spring 


1st Head- 
Proof. 
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from consciousness, as is advanced by the Sankya school; hut which 
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are conjoined with the sixth internal sense, as in that 3 organa of 
school; while the five organs of action (which make up sease - 
the eleven brought together by the S4nkyas) are not separately 
recognised here. . v 

4. The next of the subdivisions of the second head consists of 
the objects of sense, among which are the terms which 4 _ objects of 
form the predicaments of Canade. 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine sorts 
earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. The qualities 
of each of these substances are fully examined; after which the 
author passes on to the second predicament, quality. There are 
twenty-four qualities. Sixteen are qualities of body; namely, 

colour, savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, conjunc¬ 
tion, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
and sound: and eight of soul; namely,—pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one of these is examined 
at great length; and, sometimes, as well as by the Grecian schools. 

The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which com¬ 
pletes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining objects of proof 
are then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the second 
head or topic. 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so on 
to the end of the sixteenth; but enough has already been 3rd Head- 1 
said to show the method of proceeding, and much detail 
would be required to afford any information beyond that. 

The discussion o£ the above topics involves many opinions, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects; thus the immate-^ Metaphysical 
riality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul are opimon8 ' 
asserted : God is considered as the supreme soul, the seat of eternal 
knowledge, the maker of all tilings, &c. 

The school of Canade, or, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a transient world composed of aggregations of Doctrine of 
eternal atoms. It does not seem settled whether their 


temporary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, or on the 


creative power of God. 30 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the topics 
discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which engaged the 
attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the simi- 
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etween the doctrines of schools subsisting in regions of 
earth so remote from each other. The first cause, the 
relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, and many similar 
subjects, are mixed by the Hindus with questions that 
have arisen in modern metaphysics, without having been 
known to the ancients. Their various doctrines of the 
eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity; of the 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising from the 
arrangements of nature; the supposed derivation of all souls from 
God, and return to him; the doctrine of atoms; the successive revo¬ 
lutions of worlds; have aU likewise been maintained by one or other 
of the Grecian schools. 31 These doctrines may, however, have oc¬ 
curred independently to speculative men in unconnected countries, 
and each single coincidence may perhaps have been accidental; but 
when we find a whole system so similar to that of the Hindis as 
the Pythagorean,—while the doctrines of both are so unlike the 
natural suggestions of human reason,—it requires no faith in the 
traditions of the eastern journeys of Pythagoras to be persuaded 
that the two schools have originated in a common source. 

The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to free the 
mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress towards perfec¬ 
tion ; 32 to raise it above the dominion of the passions, and the influ¬ 
ence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it to the Divinity, 
and qualify it to join the gods. 33 The soul is a portion of the Di¬ 
vinity, 34 and returns, after various transmigrations and successive 
intermediate states of purgation in the region of the dead, to the 
eternal source from which it first proceeded. The mind (Qv^os) is 
distinct from the soul ((ppm). 35 God is the universal soul diffused 
through all things, the first principle of the universe; invisible, 
incorruptible, only to be comprehended by the mind. 36 Intermediate 
between God and mankind are a host of aerial beings, formed into 
classes, and exercising different influences on the affairs of the 
world. 37 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India; and 
when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal food, 
and his prohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices, 38 his in¬ 
junctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants, 39 the long pro¬ 
bation of his disciples, and their mysterious initiation, it is difficult to 
conceive that so remarkable an agreement can be produced by any 
thing short of direct imitation. 


81 Sec Ward on the Hindoos , vol. ii. p. 
114. 

32 Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 
i. p. 382. 

83 Ibid. p. 389. 34 Ibid. p. 393. 

35 Ibid. p. 397. 


86 Ibid. p. 393. 

37 Ibid. p. 395. Sec also Stanley’s His¬ 
tory of Philosophy. 

38 Enfield, vol. i. p. 377, and Stanley’s 
School of Philosophy , p. 520. 

r 39 Stanley, p. 520. 
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ier coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, tho 



less important than those already adduced: such are the affinity 
between God and light, the arbitrary importance assigned to the 
sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly changes, &c.: and all de¬ 
rive additional importance from their dissimilarity to the opinions of 
all the Grecian schools that subsisted in the time of Pythagoras. 40 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed among 
the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been derived 
from that source both by Pythagoras and the Bramins. But our 
accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in books written 
long after they had reached Greece through other channels. The 
only early authority is Herodotus, who lived after the philosophy of 
Pythagoras had been universally diffused. If, however, these doc¬ 
trines existed among the Egyptians, they were scattered opinions in 
the midst of an independent system; and in Greece they are obvi¬ 
ously adscititious, and not received in their integrity by any other 
of the philosophers except by the Pythagoreans. In India, on the 
contrary, they are the main principles on which the religion of the 
people is founded, to which all the schools of philosophy refer, and 
on which every theory in physics and every maxim in morality 

^IHs well argued by Mr. Colebrooke, that the Indian philosophy 
resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later Greeks; and 
that if the Hindus had been capable of learning the first doctrines 
from a foreign nation, there was no reason why they should not in 
like manner have acquired a knowledge of the subsequent improve¬ 
ments. From which he infers that “ the Hindus were, in this in¬ 
stance, the teachers and not the learners.” 41 


‘ 10 See, for the Hindi! notions on light, 
the various interpretations of, and com¬ 
ments on, the Gayatri, especially Sir W. 
Jmes’s Woi'hs, vol. vi. pp. 417, 421; Cole - 
brooke’s Asiatic Researches , vol. viii. p. 400, 
and note; Ram Mohun Roy’s translation 
of the Vddas, p. 114; Colebrooke, Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. 
p. 26, and other places. For Pythagoras, 
see Enfield, vol. i. p. 394, and Stanley, 
p. 547 ; in both of which places he is said 
to have learned his doctrine from the magi 
or oriental philosophers. The opinions of 
both the Hindis and Pythagoras about 
the moon and aerial regions, are stated 


by Mr. Colebrooke, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 578; for 
those of Pythagoras, see Stanley, p. 551. 

41 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. i. p. 579. It may, perhaps, he 
observed, that the doctrines of Pythagoras 
appear to belong to a period later than 
Menu. The formation of a society living 
in common, and receiving common initia¬ 
tion, together with the practice of burying 
the dead instead of burning them, seem to 
refer to the rules of the monastic orders; 
while the strictness regarding animal food 
has also a resemblance to the tendency of 
later times. 
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BOOK III. 

STATE OF THE HINDUS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED. 


Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Menu; we can, 
therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since his 
time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace the rise and 
describe the present state of each branch of inquiry as it occurs. 


CHAPTER I. 


ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy form 
. ,, , r subjects of considerable interest . 1 

Antiquity of . 

astronomy llie ^st point has been discussed by some of the great¬ 
est astronomers in Europe; and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken up¬ 
wards of 3000 years before Christ, are still extant, and prove a con¬ 
siderable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place and 
De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, conse¬ 
quently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles 
and can only be decided by astronomers : as far as it can be under¬ 
stood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathematical science, 
it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent that is 
claimed, in favour of the Hindus. 


All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the Hindu 
observations; and it seems indisputable, that the exactness of the 
mean motions that they have assigned to the sun and moon could 
only have been attained by a comparison of modern observations 
with others made in remote antiquity. 2 Even Mr. Bentley, the 
most strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus, pronounces 
in his latest work, that their division of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven lunar mansions (which supposes much previous observation) 


1 Much information on these subjects, 
but generally with views unfavourable to 
the Hindus, is given in the illustrations, by 
different hands, annexed to Mr. Hugh Mur¬ 
ray’s Historical and Descriptive Account of 


British India ,—a work of great ability and 
value. 

2 See Pond y s La Place System of the World , 

vol. ii. p. 252. * 
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was made 1442 years before our sera; and, without relying upon his 
authority in this instance, we should be inclined to believe that the 
Indian observations could not have commenced at a later period 
than the fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one 
to two centuries before the Argonautic expedition and the first men¬ 
tion of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has been 
quoted from the Vedas, 3 is shown to have been drawn up in the 
fourteenth century before Christ; and Parasara, the first writer on 
astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, appears to have 
flourished about the same time. 4 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we derive no 
aid from their own early authors. The same system of its extent, 
priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence on the 
Hindus in other respects, has cast a veil over their science. Astro¬ 
nomy having been made subservient to the extravagant chronology 
of the religionists, all the epochs which it ought to determine have 
been thrown into confusion and uncertainty; no general view of 
their system has been given; only such parts of science as are re¬ 
quired for practical purposes are made known; and even of them 
the original sources are carefully concealed, and the results commu¬ 
nicated as revelations from the Divinity. 5 


8 In Appendix I. See also Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. vii. p. 282. 

4 This appears by his observation of the 
place of the Colures, first mentioned by Mr. 
Davis. (Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 268.) 
Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur¬ 
ther information received from Mr. Davis, 
fixed Parasara in the twelfth century before 
Christ (1181, b. c.)-, but Mr. Davis himself 
afterwards explained (Asiatic Researches , 
vol. v. p. 288) that, from the most minute 
consideration he could give the subject, the 
observation must have been made 1391 
years before the Christian sera. Another 
passage quoted from Parasara shows that 
the heliacal rising of Canopus took place in 
his time at a period which agrees with the 
date assigned to him on other grounds. 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 
356. See also Asiatic Researches , vol. v. p. 
288, for the opinion of Mr. Davis.) Mr. 
Bentley, however, at one time suspected 
the whole of the works of Parasara to he 
modern forgeries (Asiatic Researches , vol. 
vi. p. 581); and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), he 
put a different interpretation on the ac¬ 
count of the rising of Canopus, and placed 
him, on that and other grounds, in the year 
576 before Christ. (Abstract of Bentley’s 
History, Oriental Magazine, vol. v. p. 245.) 
The attempt made by Sir W. Jones to fix t 


other dates, by means of the mythological 
histories into which the name of Parasara 
is introduced, does not appear successful. 
(Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 399.) 

5 Thus the “SuryaSidhanta,” the learned 
work of an astronomer of the fifth or sixth 
century, is only known to the Hindus as a 
revelation from heaven, received upwards 
of 2,164,900 years ago. Their enigmatical 
manner of communicating their knowledge 
is as remarkable in the other sciences as in 
astronomy. Professor Playfair speaks thus 
of their trigonometry:—“It has the ap¬ 
pearance, like many other things in the 
science of those eastern nations, of being 
drawn up by one who was more deeply 
versed in the subject than may be at first 
imagined, and who knew more than he 
thought it necessary to communicate. It 
is probably a compendium formed by some 
ancient adept in geometry, for the use of 
others who were mere practical calculators.” 
Of their arithmetic the 4 ‘ Edinburgh Re¬ 
view ” says (vol. xxix. p. 147), “ All this 
is done in verse. The question is usually 
propounded with enigmatical conciseness; 
the rule for the computation is given in 
terms somewhat less obscure; but it is not 
till the example, which comes in the third 
place, has been studied, that all ambiguity 
is removed. No demonstration nor rea¬ 
soning, either analytical or synthetical, is 
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m this cause, the data from which their tables were computed 
are never quoted; and there is no record of a regular series of 
observations among them. 

If this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must have 
been much more so to the progress of science. The art of making 
observations was probably taught to few; still fewer would be dis¬ 
posed to employ an instrument which could not confirm, but might 
impair, the faith due to divine truths. They had none of the skill 
which would have been taught, nor of the emulation which 
would have been excited, by the labours of their predecessors; 
and when the increasing errors of the revealed tables forced them 
at length on observations and corrections, so far from expecting 
applause for then* improvements, they were obliged, by the state of 
public opinion, to endeavour to make it appear that no alteration 
had been made. 6 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made con¬ 
siderable advances in astronomy. As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented in a popular form, and compared 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of by mathemati¬ 
cians from the skill they have shown in treating the points on which 
they have touched. The opinions formed on this subject appear to 
be divided; but it seems to be generally admitted that great marks 
of imperfection are combined, in their astronomical writings, with 
proofs of very extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical knowledge 
was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta/’ written, according to Mr. Bentley, h. a.d. 1091, at the 
latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or sixth century, 7 is con¬ 
tained a system of trigonometry, which not only goes far beyond 


subjoined; but, on examination, the rules 
are found not only to be exact, but to be 
nearly as simple as they can be made, even 
in the present state of analytical investiga¬ 
tion.” The same observation is applied to 
their algebra. Ibid. p. 151. 

6 The commentator on the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta” (Astatic Researches, v ol. ii. p. 239) 
shows strongly the embarrassment that was 
felt by those who tried to correct errors 
sanctioned by religious authority. In the 
same essay (p. 257) it appears that, although 
the rational system had been established 
from time immemorial, it was still thought 
almost impious to oppose it to the mytho¬ 
logical one. A single writer, indeed, avows 
that the earth is self-balanced in infinite 
space, and cannot be supported by a suc¬ 
cession of animals ; but the others display 
no such controversial spirit, and seem only 


anxious to show that their own rational opi¬ 
nions were consistent with the previously 
established fables. In the “Edinburgh Re¬ 
view” (vol. x. p. 459) there is a forcible 
illustration of the effect of the system of 
religious fraud in retarding the progress of 
science; and from this is deduced a well- 
founded argument for the early period at 
which the first discoveries must have been 
made. 

7 See Mr. Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ix. p. 329, note) for the position of the 
vernal equinox when the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta ” was written, and Sir W. Jones 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 392) for the 
period when the vernal equinox was so 
situated. Mr. Colebrooke thinks it con¬ 
temporary with Brahma Gupta, whom he 
afterwards fixes about the end of the sixth 
century, 
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any thing known to the Greeks, but involves theorems which were 
rot discovered in Europe till the sixteenth century. 8 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
demonstrations of various properties of triangles, especially Geometry, 
one which expresses the area in the terms of the three sides, 
and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (in the six¬ 
teenth century) ; 9 and by them knowledge of the proportion of the 
radius to the circumference of a circle, which they express in a 
mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one measure and one 
unit to the radius and circumference. This proportion, which is 
confirmed by the most approved labours of Europeans, was not 
known out of India, until modern times. 10 

The Hindus are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow¬ 
ledged invention of the decimal notation; and it seems Arithmetic, 
to be the possession of this discovery which has given them so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers. 11 

But it is in algebra that the Bramins appear to have most 
excelled their contemporaries. Our accounts of their Algebra, 
discoveries in that science are obtained from the works of Brahma 
Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhaseara Acliarya (in 
the twelfth century), 12 but both drew their materials from Arya 
Bhatta, in whose time the science seems to have been at its height; 
and who, though not clearly traced further back than the fifth cen¬ 
tury, may, in Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion, not improbably have lived 
nearly as early as Diophantus, the first Greek writer on algebra; 
that is, about a.d. 360. 


8 Such is that of Victa, pointed out by 
Professor Playfair, in his question sent to 
the Asiatic Society ( Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 152). Professor Playfair has 
published a memoir on the Hindu trigo¬ 
nometry ( Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh , vol. iv.), which is referred to 
by Professor Wallace, with the following 
important observation of his own:—“ How¬ 
ever ancient, therefore, any book may be 
in which we meet with a system of trigo¬ 
nometry, we may be assured it was not 
written in the infancy of science. ''We may 
therefore conclude that geometry must have 
been known in India long before the writing 
of the ‘ Surya Sidhanta.’ ” There is also 
a rule for the computation of the sines, 
involving a refinement first practised by 
Briggs, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. ( British India , vol. iii. p. 403, in 
the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Library.”) 

9 Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158. 

10 The ratio of the diameter to the cir¬ 

cumference is given in the “ Surya Sid¬ 

hanta,” prpbably written in the fifth cen¬ 
tury (Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 259), 
and even by Mr. Bentley’s account, in t)ie 


eleventh. The demonstrations alluded to 
in the preceding lines are generally by 
Brahma Gupta in the sixth century. 

11 A writer in the “Edinburgh Review” 
(vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses the sub¬ 
ject in atone of great hostility to the Hindi! 
pretensions, makes an observation which 
appears entitled to much consideration. He 
lays down the position, that decimal nota¬ 
tion is not a very old invention, and points 
out the improbability of its having escaped 
Pythagoras, if it had in his time been 
known in India. 

12 Mr. Bentley, in his last work, wishes 
to prove, by his usual mode of computa¬ 
tion, that Bhaseara wrote in the reign of 
Akber (a.d. 1556); but the date in the 
text is mentioned in a Persian translation 
of one of his works presented to that very 
emperor by the celebrated Eeizi, whose 
inquiries into Hindu science form the 
most conspicuous part of the literature 
of that age. (See Book IX. Ch. iii.) 
Bhaseara is likewise quoted by many au¬ 
thors anterior to Akber, wdiose authen¬ 
ticity Mr. Bentley is therefore obliged to 
deny. 
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whichever may have been the more ancient, there is no 
question of the superiority of the Hindus over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they brought the science. Not only is Aiya 
Bhatta superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and in a general method of resolving all intermediate problems of at 
least the first degree), 13 but he and his successors press hard upon 
the discoveries of algebraists who lived almost in our own time. Nor 
is Arya Bhatta the inventor of algebra among the Hindus; for 
there seems every reason to believe that the science was in his time 
in such a state, as it required the lapse of ages, and many repeated 
efforts of invention to produce. 14 It was in his time, indeed, or in 
the fifth century, at latest, that Indian science appears to have 
attained its highest perfection. 15 

Of the originality of Hindu science some opinions must have 
ongjnaMy been formed from what has been already said. In their 
science. astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the unequal 
refinement of the different portions of science which have been 
presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of recorded ob¬ 
servations, the rudeness of the instruments used by the Bramins, 
and their inaccuracy in observing, together with the suspension of 
all progress at a certain point, are very strong arguments in favour 
of their having derived their knowledge from a foreign source. 
But on the other hand, in the first part of their progress, all other 
nations were in still greater ignorance than they; and in the more 
advanced stages, where they were more likely to have borrowed, 
not only is their mode of proceeding peculiar to fc themselves, but it 
is often founded on principles with which no other ancient people 


13 Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 142. 

14 Ibid. p. 143. 

15 In the “ Edinburgh Review ” (vol. xxi. 
p. 372) i9 a striking history of a problem 
(to find x so that ax 2 + b shall be a square 
number). The first step towards a solu¬ 
tion is made by Diophantus ; it is extended 
by Fermat, and sent as a defiance to the 
English algebraists in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ; but was only carried to its full ex¬ 
tent by Euler; who arrives exactly at the 
point before attained by Bhascara in A. d. 
1150. Another occurs in the same Review 
(vol. xxix. p. 153), where it is stated, from 
Mr. Colebrooke, that a particular solution 
given by Bhascara (a. d. 1150) is exactly 
the same that was hit on by Lord Broun- 
ker, in 1657 ; and that the general solution 
of the same problem was unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted by Euler, and only accomplished 
by De la Grange, A. D. 1767; although it 
had been as completely given by Brahma 
Gupta in the sixth century of our sera. But 


the superiority of the Hindus over the 
Greek algebraists is scarcely so conspicu¬ 
ous in their discoveries as in the excellence 
of their method, which is altogether dis¬ 
similar to that of Diophantus ( Strachey’s 
Bija Ganita , quoted in the “Edinburgh 
Review,” vol. xxi. pp. 374, 375), and in 
the perfection of their algorithm. (Cole¬ 
brooke, Indian Algebra , quoted in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” vol. xxix. p. 162.) 
One of their most favourite processes (that 
called cuttaca) was not known in Europe 
till published by Bachet de Mezeriac, about 
the year 1624, and is virtually the same as 
that explained by Euler. ( Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, vol. xxix. p. 151.) Their application of 
algebra to astronomical investigations and 
geometrical demonstrations is also an in¬ 
vention of their own; and their manner of 
conducting it is, even now, entitled to ad¬ 
miration. (Colebrooke, quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace, ubi supra, p. 408, 409 ; and 
Edinburgh Review , vol. xxix. p. 158.) 
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were acquainted; and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, 
even in Europe, till within the course of the last two centuries. 
As far as their astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, 
it is self-evident that they cannot have been borrowed; and even 
where there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly he presumed 
that persons who had such resources witliin themselves must neces¬ 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, it was 
after their own astronomy had made considerable progress; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest, 
it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of improvement 
than implicitly copied the doctrines of their instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the G-reeks of Alexan¬ 
dria does not appear improbable ; and the reason cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who has discussed the 
question with his usual learning, judgment, and impartiality. After 
showing that the Hindu writers of the fifth century speak with re¬ 
spect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by whom there is every 
reason to think that, in this instance, they mean the Greeks), and 
that a treatise of one of their own authors is called “ Romaka Sid- 
hanta,” very possibly in allusion to the system of the western (or 
Eoman) astronomers, he goes on to say, “ If these circumstances, 
joined to a resemblance, hardly to be supposed casual, which the 
Hindu astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics and epicycles, 
bears in many respects to that of the Greeks, be thought to autho¬ 
rize a belief that the Hindus received from the Greeks that know¬ 
ledge which enabled them to correct and improve their own imper¬ 
fect astronomy, I shall not feel inclined to dissent from the opinion. 
There does appear ground for more than a/ conjecture that the 
Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the 
Arabs began to cultivate the science.” 

In another place 16 Mr Colebrooke intimates his opinion that it is 


not improbable that the Hindus may have taken the hint of their 


solar zodiac from the Greeks, but adapted it to their own ancient 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts. Their astrology, he 
t hink s, is almost entirely borrowed from the West. 17 


16 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 347. gree of improvement till a later period; the 


17 In addition to the points already men- other relates to the diurnal revolution of 
tioned, in which the Hindus have gone be- the earth on its axis, which the Bramins 
yond the other ancient nations, Mr. Cole- discuss in the fifth century, and which, al- 
brooke mentions two in astronomy: one is though formerly suggested in ancient times 
in their notions regarding the precession of by Heraclitus, had been long laid aside by 
the q uinoxes, in which they were more the Greeks, and was never revived inEu- 
correct than Ptolemy, and as much so as rope until the days of Copernicus, 
the Arabs, who did not attain to their de¬ 
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im what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
the priority in those sciences. The peculiarity of then* method 
gives every apearance of originality to their discoveries in algebra 
also. 

In this last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them : but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that algebra 
had attained the highest perfection it ever reached in India before 
it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the first dawn of 
the culture of the sciences among that people. 18 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation; and however great their subsequent attainments and 
discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did not begin till 
the eighth century, when they first gained access to the treasures 
of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the learn¬ 
ing of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can only be 
considered as opinions on the facts at present before us; and they 
must all be regarded as open to question until our increased ac¬ 
quaintance with Shanscrit literature shall qualify us to pronounce 
a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chiefly interesting from the 
means it affords of judging of the character of the nation possessed 
of it; and in this view we find the Bramins as remarkable as ever 
for diligence and acuteness, but with the same want of manliness 
and precision as in other departments, and the same disposition to 
debase every thing by a mixture of fable, and by sacrifice of the 
truth to the supposed interests of the sacerdotal order. 


CHAPTER II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Hindus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science. 

According to their system, Mount M4ru occupies the centre of 
the world. 1 It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the sides 

18 Colebrooke’s Algebra, Arithmetic, North Pole: however this may be, it is, in 
& c all the geographical systems of the Hindds, 

1 Some consider Mount Mdru as the tjie point to which every thing refers. 
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ed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort of terre 
paradise. It may have been suggested by the lofty mountains to 
the north of India, but seems no part of that chain, or of any other 
that exists out of the fancy of the mythologists. 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas. 

The -innermost of those circles is called Jqjnbudwip, which in¬ 
cludes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water. 2 

The other six belts are separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar-cane, juice, &c., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, which 
at other times is called Bharata. 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be the 
only part of the earth at all known to the Hindus. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical divisions, 
with lists of the towns, moiintains, and rivers in each; so that, 
though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, many modern 
divisions, cities, and natural features can be recognised. 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed to 
rescue it. 3 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Shanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, as 
if the Hindus had, in early times, been as averse to travelling as 
most of them are still; and that they would have remained for 
ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all mankind had 
been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as themselves. 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
furnishes no argument against this observation. Those near the 
sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions from their 
own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could find. (See 
Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains we cannot 
guess the history; but although both seem, in Alexander’s time, 
to have lost their connexion with India, and to have differed in 
many respects from the natives of that country, yet they do not 


2 Col. Wilford, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
viii. pp. 291, 298, &c. 

3 The ill success with which this has 
been attempted may be judged of by an 
examination of Col. Wilford’s Essay on the 
Sacred Isles in the West, especially the 
first part ( Asiatic Researches , vol. viii. p. 
267)] while the superiority of the mate¬ 


rials for a similar inquiry within India is 
shown by the same author’s Essay on 
Gangetic Hindostan {Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay in 
the Oriental Magazine , vol. ii. See also 
the four first chapters of the second book 
of the Vishnu Purana, p. 161. 
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appear to have formed any sort of acquaintance with other nations^ 
orTo have been met with beyond their own limits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to Baku the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes go 
to Astrachan, and have been known to reach Moscow), individuals 
of a Hindu tribe from Shikarpur, a city near the Indus, settle 
as merchants and Jpankers in the towns of Persia, Turkistan, and 
the southern dominions of Russia; but none of these are given 
to general inquiry, or ever bring* back any information to their 
countrymen. 


Pew even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan, which they afterwards extended to all other con¬ 
querors from the north-west; and there is good reason to think 
that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas. 4 But it 
was within India that they became acquainted with both those 
nations, and they were totally ignorant of the regions from which 
their visitors had come. The most distinct indication that I have 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans is in a writer of the 
seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, 5 6 who states 
that the Barbaric tongues are called Parasica, Yavana, R&umaca, 
and Barbara, the three first of which would appear to mean Persian, 
Greek, and Latin. 


The western country, called Romaka, where it is said to be mid¬ 
night when it is sunrise at Lanka, may perhaps be Rome also. It 
is mentioned in what is stated to be a translation from the ■" Sid- 
hanta Sirimoni,” 6 and must, in that case, have been known to the 
Bramins before they had much communication with the Mahomet¬ 
ans. China they certainly knew. We possess the travels of a native 
of that country in India in the fourth century; and the King of 
Magada is attested, by Chinese authors, to have sent embassies to 
China in the second and subsequent centuries. There is a people 
called China mentioned in Menu, but they are placed among the 
tribes on the north-west of India; and, moreover, the name of Chin 
was not adopted in the country to which it belongs till long after 
Menu’s age. 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deductions 
of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in the essays on 


4 Supposed to be the same with the Sacse 

of the ancient Persians, as reported by the 
Greeks. 

6 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. i. p. 453. 

6 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 457. Ro¬ 
maka is also mentioned as meaning Rome 
by Col. Wilford (Asiatic Researches , vol. 


viii. p. 367, and elsewhere); but it is to be 
observed that Rome and Italy are, to this 
day, quite unknown in the East. Even in 
Persia, Rum means Asia Minor; and the 
“ Cscsar of Rome ” always meant the By¬ 
zantine Emperor, until the title was trans¬ 
ferred to the Turkish Sultan. 
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subjects which have been drawn 

carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators from 
that country might have been expected to have brought it into 
notice. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The greater periods employed in the computation of time by the 
Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded Mythological 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, and penod8 ‘ 
do not deserve the attention they have attracted from European 
scholars. 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they sup¬ 
pose to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or day 
of Brahma. In this are included fourteen manwantaras, or periods 
during each of which the world is under the control of one Menu. 
Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one mahd yugas, or great 
ages, and each maha yuga contains four yugas, or ages, of unequal 
length. These last bear some resemblance to the golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of man¬ 
kind. 1 The first, or satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 years. 
The second, or tteta yuga, through 1,296,000 years. The third, 
called dwapar yuga, through 864,000 years; and the last, or cali 
yuga, through 432,000 years. Of the last or c&li yuga of the pre¬ 
sent manwantara 4941 years have elapsed; and within that period 
most historical events are acknowledged to have occurred. Some, 
however, are placed at earlier epochs; and would be beyond the 
reach of chronology, if they could not be brought within more cre¬ 
dible limits. 2 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along with the calpas and 
manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the chronology impossibility 
oi the Hindus from such other sources as they have them- early dates, 
selves presented to us. 

1 Mr. Davis, Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. one. (Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 116.) 
p. 228-231. The “ Surya Sidhanta ” (written in the fifth 

8 In fixing the date of the Institutes of century of our sera) assumes a more modern 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been date ; and, being revealed in the first, or 
written less than 900 years before Christ), satya yuga, only claims an antiquity of 
the Hindi! chronologists overflow even the from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 years, 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly Rama, who seems to be a real historical 
seven manwantaras, a period exceeding person, is fixed at the end of the second age, 
4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy- near 1,000,000 years ago. 
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been shown that the Vedas were probably 
centuries before Christ; but no historical events can with 
any certainty be connected with that date. The astronomer Para- 
sara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth century before the 
commencement of our sera; and with him, as with his son Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas, many historical or mythological persons 
are connected ; but, in both cases, some of those who are made con¬ 
temporary with the authors in question appear in periods remote 
from each other; and the extravagant duration assigned to the 
lives of all holy persons, prevents the participation of any of them 
from contributing to settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which we might hope to establish the Hindu 
solar and in- chronology is furnished by lists given in the Puranas of two 
nar races, parallel lines of kings (the races of the sun and moon), 
which are supposed to have reigned in Ayodha, and in the tract 
between the Jamna and Ganges, respectively; and from one or 
other of which all the royal families of ancient India were de¬ 
scended. These lists, according to the computation of Sir W. Jones, 
would carry us back to 3500 years before Chnst. But the lists 
themselves are so contradictory as to prevent all confidence in either. 
The heads of the two are contemporaries, being brother and sister; 
yet the lunar race has but forty-eight names in the same period in 
which the solar has ninety-five; and Crishna, whom the Pur&nas 
themselves make long posterior to Rama, is fiftieth in the lunar 
race, while Rama is sixty-third in the solar. 3 

The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only served 
to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which they are 
accompanied in the Puranas discredits them still further by ab¬ 
surdities and puerilities ; and although many of the kings named 
may have reigned, and some of the tales related may be allusions 
to real history, yet no part of either, down to the time of Crishna 
and the war of the Maha Bh&rat, affords the least basis on which to 
found a system of chronology. 

From the time of the Malid Rh&rat we have numerous lists of 
kings in different parts of India, which present individually an ap¬ 
pearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed by 
extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by religious 
inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, are sculp- 

3 For the most improved copies of the Ward, vol. i. p. 14; Dr. Hamilton Buchanan*s 
lists see Prinsep’s Useful Tobies, p. 94, &c. Hindoo Genealogies (a separate work); con- 
For the previous discussions, see Sir W. suit likewise Professor Wilson’s Preface to 
Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 128; the Vishnu Purana, p. lxiv., &c., and the 
Colonel Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. v. Purana itself, Book IV. chaps, i. and ii. 
table opposite, p. 241, and p. 287. Mr. ft. 347. 
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______ on stone or engraved on copper-plates; the latter very com¬ 
mon and generally in good preservation. They not only record 
the date with great care and minuteness, but almost always contain 
the names of some of the predecessors of the prince who confers 
the grant. If sufficient numbers should be found, they may fix 
the dates of whole series of kings; but, at present, they are un¬ 
connected fragments, which are of use in local histories, but give 
little help to general chronology. 

The line of Magada alone, besides receiving striking confirma¬ 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain Kings of 
of kings from the war of the Mahhj Bharat, to the fifth Magada ’ 
century after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. 

Sahadova was King of Magada at the end of the war of the Maha 


Bh&rat. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajata Satru, in 
whose reign Sakya or Grotama, the founder of the Budha religion, 
flourished. There can be little doubt that Sakya died about 550 
before Christ. 4 We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Baudha chronicles, 
written out of India by which to settle the sera of Ajata Satru. 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was Nanda, 
on whose date many others depend. The ninth from Nanda was 
Chandra Gupta; and the third from him was Asoca, a prince cele¬ 
brated among the Baudhas of all countries, as one of the most 
zealous disciples and promoters of their religion. 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a fink to con¬ 
nect the chronology of India with that of Europe; and are enabled 
(though still very loosely) to mark the limits of the period embraced 
by Hindu history. 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire to 
magnify Crishna, the Hindu authors have made the end of the war 
of the Mahd Bharat and the death of that hero contemporary with 
the commencement of the e&li yug, or evil age ; and this assertion, 
though openly denied by one of their own authors, 5 and indirectly 
contradicted by facts stated in others, is still regarded as incon¬ 
trovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Puranas to the 
verification of this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with 
the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta and 
that of Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who is mentioned cus; 
by European writers as having concluded a treaty with Seleucus. 


4 See p. 111. the age of Yudashtir, Asiatic Researches , 

5 An historian of Caskmir. See note on vol. xv* 
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a close examination, he was surprised to find a great resem- 
•lance in their histories; and assuming the date of Chandragupta 
to be the same as that of Seleucus, he was enabled to reduce those 
of preceding events to a form more consistent with our notions. 6 The 
arguments by which this supposition may be supported are fully 
and fairly stated by Professor Wilson. 7 They are—the resemblance 
between the names just mentioned, and between that of Xandramas, 
by which Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors; his low 
birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek and 
Hindii stories; the situation of his kingdom, as described by Me- 
gasthenes, who was ambassador at his court; the name of his 
people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Prdchi, the term 
applied by Hindu geographers to the tract in which Magada is 
situated; and of his capital, which the Greeks call Palibothra, 
while the Hindus call that of Chandragupta Pataliputra. Sub¬ 
sequent discoveries, from Braminica! sources, fixed the date of 
Chandragupta with somewhat more precision: Wilford placed him 
in 350 b.c., and Wilson in 315, and they received an unexpected 
confirmation from the chronological tables of the Baudhas, pro¬ 
cured from the distant countries of Ava and Ceylon. The first of 
these (from Crawford’s “ Ava ” 8 ) places his reign between the 
years 392 and 376 b.c. ; and the other (in Turnour’s “ MahAwanso” 9 ) 
between the years 381 and 347 b.c. ; while the Greek accounts 
lead us to fix it between the accession of Seleucus in 312, and 
his death in 280 B.c. 10 The difference between the BAudha and 
Greek dates, amounting to thirty or forty years, 11 is ascribed by 
Mr. Turnour to a wilful fraud on the part of the priests of Budha, 
who, though entirely free from the extravagances of Bramin chro¬ 
nology, have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their 
historical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious 
traditions. The effect of this inconsistency would not be sufficient 
to prevent our retaining a strong conviction of the identity of 
Chandragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
with Antio- been obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed, 
chus. by a discovery which promises to throw light on other 

obscure parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
in different parts of India, are covered with inscriptions in a cha- 


6 Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. xxvii. 

7 Hindii Theatre, vol. iii. p. 3. 

8 See Prinsep’s Useful Tables , p. 132. 

9 Introduction, p. xlvii. 

10 Clinton’s Fasti. 

11 As the expedition of Seleucus was 
undertaken immediately after his reduction 


of Babylon (312 b.c.), we may suppose 
it to have taken place in 310 b.c.; and as 
Chandragupta (according to the “ Maha- 
wanso ”) died in 347 b.c., there will be a 
discrepancy to the extent of thirty-seven 
years, even if the last act of Chandra- 
.gupta’s life was to sign the treaty. 
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until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them his study, without 
being able to find a key to them, happened to notice the brevity 
and insulated position of all the inscriptions sent from a particular 
temple; and seizing on this circumstance, which he combined with a 
modern practice of the Bdudhas, he inferred that each probably 
recorded the gift of some votary. At the same time when he made 
this ingenious conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the 
inscriptions ended in the same two letters; and, following up his 
theory, he assumed that those letters were D and N, the two 
radical letters in the Shanscrit name for a donation. The frequent 
recurrence of another letter suggested its representing S, the sign 
of the genitive in Shanscrit; and, having now got hold of the 
clue, he soon completed his alphabet. He found that the language 
was not pure Shanscrit, but Pdli, the dialect in which the sacred 
writings of the Bdudhas are composed; and by means of these 
discoveries, he proceeded to read the hitherto illegible inscriptions, 
and also to make out the names of the kings on one series of the 
Indian corns. He met with an agreeable confirmation of his 
theory, from a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen of Bonn; that the names of Agathocles and 
Pantaleon, which appeared in Greek on one side of a medal, were 
exactly repeated on the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the in¬ 
scription on Firuz Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long attracted 
the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other columns in 
Gangetic India, and found them all give way without difficulty. 
They proved all to contain certain edicts of Asoca: and as he pro¬ 
ceeded with other inscriptions, he found two relating to similar 
mandates of the same monarch. One of these was found by the 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson, President of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
engraved on a rock at Girndr, a sacred mountain of the Bdudhas, in 
the peninsula of Guzerdt; and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on 
a rock at Dhduli, in Cattac, on the opposite coast of India. One 
of these contained eleven, and the other fourteen edicts: all those 
of the pillars were included in both, and the two rock inscriptions 
agreed in ten edicts on the whole. One of those, found on both 


the rocks, related to the erection of hospitals and other charitable 


foundations, which were to be established as well in Asoca’s 
own provinces, as in others occupied by the faitliful (four of 
whom are named), “even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or 
Ceylon); ” and, “ moreover, within the dominions of Antiochus the 
Greek [Antioko Yona], of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” 
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subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made out; but seems to express exulta¬ 
tion in the extension of Asoca’s doctrines (especially with regard to 
forbearing to kill animals 12 ) in foreign countries, as well as in his 
own. It contains the following fragment: “ and the G-reek king 
besides, by whom the chapta (?) Kings Turamayo, Gongakena, and 
Maga.” 13 

Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptolemaios 
and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that Asoca 
was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt; a con¬ 
clusion which may be adopted without hesitation, as the extent of 
the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is a well-known fact in 
history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy referred to was 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a brother, named Magas, married 
to a daughter of Antiochus I., appears also to be highly probable ; 
and would establish that the Antiochus mentioned in the other 
edict is either the first or second of the name: that is, either 
the son or grandson of Seleucus. 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the con¬ 
temporary existence of the elder princes; and fixes an epoch in 
Hindu chronology, to which the dates of former events may with 


confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there were eight 
Date of Nan- kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not known 
da’s reign, whether they were in lineal or collateral succession, one 
account making them all brothers ; but four of* the Puranas agree 
in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, including Nanda. 
We may therefore suppose Nanda to have come to the throne 100 
years before Sandracottus, or 400 years before Christ. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is Ajata 
Date of tbe Satru, in whose reign Sakya died. The date of that 
Budha? event has been shown, on authorities independent on the 
Hindus, to be about 550 b.c. ; and as five reigns interposed be¬ 
tween that and 400 would only allow thirty years to each, there is 
no irreconcileable discrepancy between the epochs. 

Between Nanda and the war of the Maha Bharat there had been 
Probable date three dynasties; and the number of years during which 
tto^MaUL* each reigned is given in four Puranas. The aggregate 
Bh&rat. j g 1500 years; but the longest list gives only forty-seven 
kings; and the same four Puranas in another place give, with 
equal confidence, a totally different number of years. One makes 


12 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 13 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, vol. vii. p. 261. „cutta, vol. vii. p. 224. 
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interval between Nanda and the war of the Mahd Bh&rat 
years; two others. 1050 ; and the fourth, 1115. Now, the shortest of 
these periods, divided among forty-seven kings, gives upwards of 
twenty-one years to a reign; and to make out 1500 years, would re¬ 
quire more than thirty-one years to each reign. Such a duration 
through forty-seven continuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can 
scarcely hesitate to prefer the medium between the shorter periods, 
and decide, as far as depends on the evidence of the Puranas, that the 
war of the Malid Bharat ended 1050 years before Nanda, or 1450 be¬ 
fore Christ. If we adopt the belief of the Hindus, that the Yedas were 
compiled, in their present form, during that contest, we must place the 
war in the fourteenth century before Christ, upwards of fifty years 
later than the date given by the Puranas. This alteration is re¬ 
commended by the circumstance that it would still further reduce 
the length of the reigns. It would place the war of the Maha 
Bharat about 200 years before the siege of Troy. But even the 
longest period (of 1500 years from Nanda) would still leave ample 
room since the commencement of the cdli yug, or since the flood, to 
dispose of the few antecedent events in Hindi! history. Supposing 
the flood and the cdli yug to be about the same time (as many 
opinions justify), there would be considerably more than 1400 years 
from that epoch to the war of the Maha Bharat. 

Two Pur&nas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the end of 
the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from Sandracottus : £^ s dl * fter 
the whole period is 836 or 854 years from Nanda, or 436 gupta. 
or 454 a.d. The last of these dynasties, the Andras, acceded to 
power about the beginning of our sera; which agrees with the 
mention by Pliny, in the second century, of a powerful dynasty 
of the same name; and although this might refer to another family 
of Andras in the Deckan, yet the name of Andre Incli, on the 
Ganges, in the Peutengerian tables, makes it equally probable 
that it applied to the one in question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Guignes, notice, in a.d. 408, 
the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian prince Yue-gnai, coincidence 
King of Kia-pi-li. Kia-pi-li can be no other than Capili, Chinese 6 an- 
the birth-place and capital of Budha, which the Chinese nals * 
have put for all Magada. Yue-gnai again bears some resemblance 
to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on the throne of the 
Andra at the period referred to. The Andra end in Pulimat, or 
Pulomarchish, a.d. 436; and from thence forward the chronology 
of Magada relapses into a confusion nearly equal to that before the 
war of the Maha Bh&rat. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in a.d. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie-li-tie, 
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a great king in India. M. de Guignes supposes his kingdom to 
have been Magada; but neither the king’s name nor that of the 
dynasty bears the least resemblance to any in the Puranas. 14 

The Vishnu Pur&na states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 
obscurity professed work of Vyasa, it is compelled to assume, in 
after a.d. 436 . S p ea ]Q n g 0 f events subsequent to that sage’s death) that 
“ after these ” [Andras] there will reign— 

7 A'bhiras, 

10 Garddharbas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 

14 Tusharas, 

13 Mundas, and 

11 Maunas; who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 1390 
years: 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
succeeded by the Kailaka Yavanas, who reign for 106 years. All 
this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond the present year 1840 ; 
but, if we assume that the summing up the first dynasties into 
1390 is an error, and that they were in reality contemporaneous, 
or nearly so, the conclusion we are led to is, that after the Andras 
a period of confusion ensued, during which different parts of India 
were possessed by different races, of whom nothing further is known. 
If the Yavans be Greeks, it would, no doubt, be surprising to find 
eight of their monarchs reigning after a.d. 436; and the Kaikala 
Yavans would be still more embarrassing. They may possibly 
be Mussulmans. 15 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms; and among them is a brief notice 
of “the Guptas of Magada, along the Ganges, to Prayaga.” Now, 
it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and inscriptions, that a 
race, some of,whose names ended in Gupta, did actually reign 
along the Ganges from the fourth or fifth to the seventh or eighth 
century. 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, but it 


14 The note in which M. de Guignes 
offers this opinion is curious, as showing, 
from a Chinese work which he quotes, that 
Magada was called Mo-kia-to, and its capi¬ 
tal recognised by both its Hindii names 
Kusumapura, for which the Chinese wrote 
Kia-so-mo-pou-lo, and Pataliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-li-tse, by trans¬ 
lating Putra, which means a son in Shan- 
scrit, into their own corresponding word 
tse. The ambassadors in a. d. G41 could 
not, however, have come from Pataliputra, 
which had long before been deserted for 
Itajgrihi (or Bekar); for the capital was 


at the latter place when visited by the Chi¬ 
nese traveller, in the beginning of the fifth 
century ( Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. v. p. 132; and another Chinese, who 
wrote in a.d. 640, states that Pataliputra 
was a mass of ruins when he had seen it on 
his travels. 

15 Professor Wilson, Vishnu Parana , p. 
481. Dr. Mill’s translation from the Alla¬ 
habad column, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta , vol. iii. p. 257; and 
other papers in that Journal, quoted by 
Professor Wilson. 
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available without external aid; and as 
given in the other historical Puranas, we have 
nothing left but to give up all further attempts at the chronology 
of Magada. 

The sera of Vieramaditya in Malwa, which begins fifty-seven 
years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day all of Vi _ 
over Hindostan; and that of Salivahana, whose sera, com- anTsaliS 
mencing a.d. 78, is equally current in the Deckan, might hana - 
be expected to afford fixed points of reference for all events after 
their commencement; and they are of the greatest use in fixing 
the dates of grants of land which are so important a part of our 
materials for history. But the fictitious sera of the Puranas prevents 
their being employed in those collections, and there are no 
other chronicles in wliich they might be made use of. On the 
whole we must admit the insufficiency of the Hindu chronology, 
and confess that, with the few exceptions specified, we must be 
content with guesses, until the arrival of the Mussulmans at length 
put us in possession of a regular succession of events, with their 
dates. 


CHAPTER IY. 

MEDICINE. 

The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them; but there is a com¬ 
mentary on the second and later of the two, which was written in 
Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and does not seem to 
have been the first. 1 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
after that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical writers 
of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that of the 
Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known to the 
Arabs, to find that two Hindus, named Manka and Saleh, were phy¬ 
sicians to H&run al Rashid in the eighth century. 2 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very ex¬ 
tensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, in 

1 Most of the information in this chapter ii. p. 337, &c.), and Mr. Coats, Transactions 
is taken from an essay on the antiquity of of the Literary Society of Bombay , vol. iii. 
the Indian materia medica, by Dr. Hoyle, p. 232. 

Professor of King’s College, London. The a Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. Royle, 
additions are from Ward's Hindoos (vol. p. 64. 
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they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently taught 
benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use of cowitch 
against worms: their chemical skill is a fact more striking and 
more unexpected. 


They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and muri¬ 
atic acid; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they had both 
the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc; the sulphuret of iron, 
copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic; the sulphate of copper, 
zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their modes of 
preparing those substances seem, in some instances, if not in all, to 
have been peculiar to themselves. 3 


Their use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. They 
were the first nation who employed minerals internally, and they 
not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic and arsenious 
acid,, which were remedies in intermittents. They have long used 
cinnabar for fumigations, by which they produce a speedy and safe 
salivation. 


Their surgery is as remarkable as their medicine, especially whop 
we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the stone, 
couched for the cataract, and extracted the fcetus from the womb' 
and in their early works enumerate no less than 127 sorts of surgical 
instruments. 4 But their instruments were probably always rude. 
At present they are so much so, that, though very successful in 
cataract, their operations for the stone are often fatal. 

They have long practised inoculation ; but still many lives were 
lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the state 
of the sltin, of the tongue, eyes, &c., and to the nature of the eva¬ 
cuations ; and they are said to form correct prognostics from the ob¬ 
servation of the symptoms. But their practice is all empirical, their 
theory only tending -to mislead them. Nor are they always judicious 
in their treatment: in fevers, for instance, they shut up the patient 
in a room artificially heated, and deprive him not only of food, but 
drink. 


They call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 
applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, and 
often accompanying them with mystical verses and charms. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined; chemists can conduct 
their preparations successfully without having the least knowledge 
of the principles by which the desired changes are effected; phy¬ 
sicians follow the practice of their instructors without inquiry; and 

8 See Dr. Hoyle, p. 44, who particularly and corrosive sublimate 
refers to the processes for making calomel 4 Dr. Royle, p. 49. 
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surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding is left to the barber, bone 
setting to the herdsman, and every man is ready to administer a 
blister, which is done with the juice of the euphorbium, and still 
oftener with the actual cautery. 


CHAPTER Y. 


LANGUAGE. 

The Shanscrit language has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other ancient and shanscrit. 
modem nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “ of a wonder¬ 
ful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 1 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re- 
oeived the attention it deserved. Panini, the earliest extant writer 
on its grammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the fabulous 
ages. His works and those of his successors have established a 
system of grammar the most complete that ever was employed in 
arranging the elements of human speech. 

I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place; but 
some explanation of them is accessible to the English reader in an 
essay of Mr. Colebrooke. 2 

Resides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, in 
Shanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
number to the extent of Hindu literature in every branch. 3 Shan¬ 
scrit is still carefully cultivated; and, though it has long been a 
dead language, the learned are able even now to converse in it, pro¬ 
bably with as much ease as those of Europe found in Latin before 
the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern tongues. It would 
be curious to ascertain when it ceased to be the language of the 
people, and how far it ever was so in its highly polished form. 

Shanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us from 
the discovery of its close connexion (amounting in some cases to 


1 Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches , vol. i. 
p. 422. 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 199. 

Among many marks of high polish, is one 
which must have particularly promoted the 
melody of its versification. This consists 
in what Mr. Colebrooke calls its euphonical 
orthography, by which letters are changed, 
not only so as to avoid harsh combinations 
in particular words, but so as to preserve # 


a similar harmony throughout the whole 
length of each of their almost interminable 
compounds, and even to contribute to the 
music of whole periods, which are gener¬ 
ally subjected to those modifications, for 
the sake of euphony, which in other lan¬ 
guages are confined to single words. 

8 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches,:vo\. vii. 
p. 205, &c. 





words; but it lias now been demonstrated by means of a comparison 
of the inflexions, conducted by German writers, and particularly by 
Mr. Bopp. 4 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, and 
style of a particular hymn in one of the Vedas, furnishes internal 
evidence “ that the compilation of those poems in the present ar¬ 
rangement took place after the Shanscrit tongue had advanced from 
the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of hymns and 
prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polished and sonorous * 
language in which the mythological poems, sacred and profane, have 
been written/’ 

From the Vedas to Menu, and from Menu to the Puranas, Sir 
W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same propor¬ 
tion as from the fragments of Nurna to those of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander are * 
often resolvable into Shanscrit in its present form. No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of the 
people; but, in the earliest Hindu dramas, women and uneducated 
persons are introduced, speaking a less polished dialect, while Shan¬ 
scrit is reserved for the higher characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Shanscrit may he sug- 
other ian- gested by the degree in which it is combined with the mo- 
indfa. 8 ° f dern languages of India. 

The five northern languages, those of the .Panjab, Canouj, Mi- 
thila (or North BeMr), Bengal, and Guzerat, are, as we may infer 
from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Shanscrit, altered by the mix¬ 
ture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much as Italian 
is from Latin; 5 but of the five languages of the Deckan, three, at 
least (Tamili, Telugu, and Carnata), have an origin totally distinct 
from the Shanscrit, and receive words from that tongue in the same 
manner that Latin has been ingrafted on English, or Arabic on 
Hindi. Of these, three T&mul is so much the most pure, that it is 
sometimes thought to be the source of the other two. Telugu, 
though it preserves its own structure, is much mixed with Shan¬ 
scrit words. 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa, though probably of 
the Tamul family, is so much indebted to Shanscrit as to lead Mr. 


4 See a very succinct account of his com- 5 Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 219. 
parison in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiii. See also Wilson, Preface to the Mackenzie 
p. 431 ; and a more copious one in the Collection, p. li. 
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Wilson to say that "if the Shanscrit vocables were excluded, it 
could not pretend to be a language.” It is, indeed, often counted 
(instead of G-uzerati) among the five languages of the north. 

Maharashtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr. Wilson to belong 
to the northern family, though always counted among those of the 
south. The people must therefore be a branch of those beyond the 
Vindya mountains, but no guess can be made at the period of their 
immigration. 6 


CHAPTER VI. 

LITERATURE. 

Poetry . 

A person unacquainted with Shanscrit scarcely possesses the means 
©f forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises the Shan¬ 
scrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation; and the un¬ 
bounded facility of forming compounds, which adds so much to the 
richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff and unnatural 
combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of Hindu poetry diminishes our enjoyment of 
it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The pe¬ 
culiarity of the ideas and recollections of the people renders it diffi¬ 
cult for us to enter into their spirit: while the difference of all na¬ 
tural appearances and productions deprives their imagery of half 
its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, which to a 
native of the East would give additional vividness to every expres¬ 
sion. What ideas can we derive from being told that a maiden’s 
lips are a bandhujiva flower, and that the lustre of the madhuca 
beams on her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, that her cheek is 
like the champa leaf? Yet those figures may be as expressive, to 
those who understand the allusions, as our own comparisons of a 
youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines for lqve to a 
neglected primrose. 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Shanscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Then drama, in particular, which is the department with whch 
we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of excellence. Drama. 

6 The remarks on the southern languages Papers, and from the writings of Mr. Ellis 
are taken, with a very few exceptions, from and Mr. Babington quoted in that disser- 
Mr. Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie tation. 







Sacontala has long been known to Europeans by the classical ver¬ 
sion of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance with the principal of the 
remaining dramas has now become familiar through the admirable 
translations of Mr. Wilson. 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the beginning 
of the Christian aera, and one which was composed in Bengal within 
these fifty years, yet the whole number extant does not exceed 
sixty. This is probably owing to the manner in which they were 
at first produced, being only acted once on some particular festival 
in the great hall or inner court of a palace, 1 and consequently losing 
all the popularity which plays in our times derive from repeated re¬ 
presentations in different cities and in public theatres. Many must 
also have been lost owing to the neglect of the learned ; for the taste 
for this species of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, among the 
Bramins; and although some of the least deserving specimens are 
still favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Bramin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country. 2 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
mixed with specimens of twenty-four more. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not sur¬ 
passed on any other stage. Besides the different classes of dramas, 
farces, moralities, and short pieces such as we should call interludes, 
the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have been almost 
unlimited. A play translated by Dr. Taylor of Bombay is a lively* 
and sometimes humorous, illustration of the tenets of the different 
schools of philosophy. 3 Of the more regular dramas, some relate to 
the actions of heroes; some, to the wars and loves of kings; others, 
to the intrigues of ministers ; and others are strictly confined to the 
incidents of private life. 

The characters are as different as the subjects. In some there is 
not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to religion. In 
others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers; gods and 
demons appear in others; enchantments, unconnected with religion, 
influence the fate of some; and in one, almost the whole Hindu 
Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the innocence of the 
heroine. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford their 
assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on human feel- 

1 Wilson’s Preface to the “ Theatre of 3 This will suggest “ The Clouds ” of 

the Hindoos/’ Aristophanes, hut it is more like some of 

2 Appendix to the “ Theatre of the Hin- the moralities of the middle ages, 

doos,” vol. iii. p. 97. # 
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ings and natural situations, over which the superior beings have no 
direct influence. 


The number of acts is not fixed, and extends in practice from one 
to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated, (though in one case 
twelve years passes between the first and second acts); unity of 
place is less attended to; but the more important point of unity of 
action is as well preserved as in most modem performances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat prolonged; and considerable skill is sometimes shown in 
preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the persons 
in the situations in which they are about to be placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed from the specimens 
still seen. Regular dramas are very rarely performed ; when they 
are, the tone is grave and declamatory. The dresses are such as 
we see represented on ancient sculptures; and the high caps, or 
rather crowns, of the superior characters, composed of dark azure 
and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindu sculpture, give an air of 
much greater dignity than the modem turban. Mimics, buffoons, 
and actors of a sort of partly extemporary farces, are common 
still. They are coarse, childish, and, when not previously warned, 
grossly indecent; but they exhibit considerable powers of acting 
and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic authors are Calid&s, who probably lived in the 
fifth century, and Bhavabhuti, who flourished in the eighth. Each 
of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, in each 
instance, have been translated. The first excels in tenderness and 
delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. The beauties 
of his pastoral drama of “ Sacontala” have long been deservedly 
admired. The “Hero and the Nymph,” in Mr. Wilson’s collection, 
is in a still more romantic strain, and may be compared (in the wild¬ 
ness of its design at least) to the “ Tempest ” and “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 4 The other great dramatist possesses all the same 
qualities in an equal degree, accompanied with a sublimity of de- 


4 Mr. Mill’s judgment on “ Sacontala ” 
is not, in general, favourable; but one pas¬ 
sage is so just, and so well expressed, that 
I cannot refrain from quoting it. “ The 
poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. 
The courtship between Sacontala and 
Lushmantu (that is the name of the king) 
is delicate and interesting; and the work¬ 
ings of the passion on two amiable minds 
are naturally and vividly pourtrayed. The 
picture of the friendship which exists be¬ 


tween the three youthful maidens is tender 
and delightful; and the scene which takes 
place when Sacontala is about to leave the 
peaceful hermitage where she had happily 
spent her youth, her expressions of tender¬ 
ness to her friends, her affectionate parting 
with the domestic animals she had tended, 
and even with the flowers and trees in 
which she had delighted, breathe more 
than pastoral sweetness.” 



scription, a manly tone, and a high and even martial spirit, is 
without example in any other Hindu poet that I have heard of. 
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It may, indeed, be asserted, of all the compositions of the Hindus, 
that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, and possess 
a character of voluptuous calm more adapted to the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion of energy or to the 
enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their ordinary poetry, though 
flowing and elegant, and displaying a profusion of the richest 
imagery, is often deficient in the spirit which ought to prevent the 
reader’s being cloyed with sweetness, and seldom moves any strong 
feeling, or awakens any lofty sentiment. 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those of love 
and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of mutual 
affection, the languishment of absence, and the ravings of disap¬ 
pointed passion. They can even rise to the nobler feelings of devoted 
attachment, and generous disregard of selfish motives; but we look 
in vain for traits of vigour, of pride, or independence: even in their 
numerous battles they seem to feel little real sympathy with the 
combatants, and are obliged to make up by hyberbolical descrip¬ 
tion for the want of that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman 
poet could easily transfuse into the bosom of his hero, while it 
glowed with all its fervour in his own. 5 

The great strength of the Shanscrit poets, as well as their great 
delight, is in description. Their most frequent subjects are scenes of 
repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods and flowery banks, 
fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by limpid waters; but they are 
not unsuccessful in cheerful and animated landscape. Such is the 
description of the country round Ujein in the ninth act pf “ Mdlati 
and Madhava; ” where mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glitter¬ 
ing rivulets combine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. 
The city occupies the centre of the view: its towers, temples, pin¬ 
nacles, and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath; while 
the groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower afford a luxurious resting-place 
to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise their efforts 
to the frowning mountain and the gathering tempest. Bhavabhuti, 
in particular, excels in this higher sort of description. His touches 
of wild mountain scenery in different places, and his description of 
the romantic rocks and solemn forests round the source of the Godd- 

5 The following speech of a stripling in minds us of the “joys of combat ” which 
one of Bhavabhuti’s plays, however, re- delighted the northern warrior 
“ Boys, The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 

Fly! &c, 

“ Lava. Let the shafts fall. Oh,! this is glorious! ” 
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veri, Are full of grandeur and sublimity. Among liis most im¬ 
pressive descriptions is one where his hero repairs at midnight to 
a field of tombs, scarcely lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, 
and evokes the demons of the place, whose appearance, filling the 
air with their shrill cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark 
and powerful colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, 
the hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the jaekall, which succeed on the sudden disappearance of 
the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their super¬ 
natural terrors. 6 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast with 
the practice of some of their neighbours. 

In Persian poets, for instance, a long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression of 
deep feelings or of sublime conceptions; and, in their brief and 
indistinct attempts at description,’ they attend exclusively to ^the 
sentiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglecting the im¬ 
pression which they make on the senses. 

But a Shanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic emotion, 
presents all the elements from which it springs, delineates the pecu : 
liar features of the scene, and exhibits the whole in so picturesque 
a manner, that a stranger, even with his ignorance of the names of 
plants and animals, might easily form a notion of the nature of an 
Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the intoxicated night¬ 
ingale ; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, and the spring 
invites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. But the lover 
is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. The passing rill 
recalls the flight of time; the nightingale seems to lament the in¬ 
constancy of the rose, and to remember that the wintry blast will 
soon scatter her now blooming leaves. He calls on the heavens to 
join their tears to his, and on the wind to bear his sighs to his ob¬ 
durate fair. 

A Hindu poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the deep 
shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its branches with 
the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe tree extends its 
ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, some 
creeper twines round the jambu, and flings out its floating tendrils 
from the topmost bough. The asoca hangs down the long clusters 
of its glowing flowers, the madliavi exhibits its snow-white petals, 
and other trees pour showers of blossoms from their loaded branches. 
The air is filled with fragrance, and is still, but for the hum of bees 

c Malatl and Madhana, Act I. Scfcne 1, in Wilson's Theatre of the Hindoos . 
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^tl<J tlie rippling of the passing rill. The note of the c6il is 
time to time heard at a distance, or the low murmur of the turtle¬ 
dove on some neighbouring tree. The lover wanders forth into 
such a scene, and indulges his melancholy in this congenial seclu¬ 
sion. He is soothed by the south wind, and softened by the languid 
odour of the mangoe blossoms, till he sinks down overpowered in 
an arbour of jessamine, and abandons himself to the thoughts of his 


absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con¬ 
trast : those of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scarcely convey an idea, to a person unaccustomed to them. A 
beautiful woman’s form is a cypress; her locks are musk (in black¬ 
ness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus; and the dimple in her chin a 
well; but the Shanscrit similes, in which they deal more than in 
metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, and are sufficient, 
without previous knowledge, to place the points of resemblance in 


a vivid light. 

The Shanscrit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some of 
them as fanciful as those of the Persians; but in general the topics 
geefn drawn from the writer’s memory and imagination, and not 
adopted from a common stock which has supplied the w ants of a 
succession of former authors. Having said so much of the Hindu 
drama, and having anticipated the general character of Shanscrit 
poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and important 
sacn-d portion of Hindii verse consists of the sacred and the epic 
Poetry. or R ero i c poems. On the sacred poems Mr. Colebrooke 
has pronounced, 7 that their “ general style is flat, diffuse, and no 
less deficient in ornament than abundant in repetitions.’ The 
specimens which have been translated give no ground for question¬ 


ing this decision. 

Of the Vedas, the first part, consisting of hymns, &c., can alone 
be classed with poetry; and however sublime their doctrines, it 
appears that the same praise • cannot be extended to their com¬ 
position. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Ram Mohan Rai, and 
Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the “ Oriental Magazine” 
for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, and no example 
of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus.” 8 


7 Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 425. “Rig Vdda” translated by Mr. Rosen 

8 A cursory view of the portion of the (lately published) does not raise our opi- 


misr/fy. 
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succession to the Vedas comes 
the “ R&mayana,” which commemorates the conquest of Heroic po . 
Ceylon. 9 The author, VSlmiki, is said to have been con- ^maya h - e 
temporary with the event; but not even a poet would in- na ” 
vest a living warrior with supernatural powers, or would give him an 
army of apes for allies. A considerable period must have elapsed 
before the real circumstances of the story were sufficiently forgotten 
to admit of such bold embellishments. This argument, however, 
shows the early date of the hero, without impugning the antiquity 
of the poem. Of that there can be no dispute; for the language 
approaches nearer than any other Shanscrit poem to the early form 
used in the Vedas, and an epitome is introduced into the “ Mali a 
BMrat,” itself the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascribed to Vyasa, the author of the V4das, and 
an eye-witness of the exploits which it records. But with- Xhe «Mah& 
in the poem itself is an acknowledgment that it was put Bh&rat -” 
into its present form by Sauti, who received it through another 
person from Vyasa : 24,000 verses out of 100,000 are alleged, in the 
same place, to be the work of the original poet. 10 Its pretensions 
to such remote antiquity are disproved by the advanced stage of 
the language; and the mention of Yavanas 11 (if that term be ap¬ 
plied to the Greeks) shows that some portion is of later date than 
the middle of the fourth century before Christ. But there seems no 
ground to question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it 
was familiar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
Christ. 12 It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, R&ma com¬ 
monly appears throughout the poem in his human character alone, 
and though Crishna is sometimes declared to be the Supreme Being 
in a human form, yet his actions imply no such divinity, and the 
passages in which his identity with the ruler of the universe are 
most clearly stated may be suspected of being the production of a 
later period than the rest. 13 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrooke (who includes them in his 
censure of the sacred poetry), all who have read the heroic poems 
in the original are enthusiastic in their praise; and their beauties 
have been most felt by those whose own productions entitle their 
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the great heroic poem of 


nion of those works. It seems to be a col¬ 
lection of short hymns addressed to the 
gods of the elements and the heavenly 
bodies, conveying praises and petitions, 
little varied, and but rarely showing signs 
of a poetical spirit. The topics of praise 
appear to be confined to the effect of each 
god’s power on the material world; and 
the prayers are even less spiritual, being, i*i 


a great majority of instances, for wealth 
alone. 

9 . See p. 91, and Book IV. Ch. i. 

10 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. 

11 Translation at the place just referred 
to, and Professor Wilson, Asiatic JRqsearches, 
vol. xv. p. 101. 

12 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133.. 

13 Preface to the “ Vishnd Purana,” p. ix. 
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judgihent to most respect. Nor is this admiration confined to critics 
who have peculiarly devoted themselves to Oriental literature: 
Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and Jones in their applause; 
and from one or other of those writers we learn the simplicity and 
originality of the composition; the sublimity, grace, and pathos of 
particular passages; the natural, dignity of the actors; the holy' 
purity of the manners, and the inexhaustible fertility of imagination 
in the authors. From such evidence, and not from translations in 
prose, we should form our opinions of the originals. If we were 
obliged to judge from such of those literal versions as we possess in 
English (which are mostly from the “ Bamayana”), we should be 
unable to discover any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity; 
and should conceive the poems to be chiefly characterized by extreme 
flatness and prolixity. Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
specimens of the “ Mahd Bh&rat ” which appeared, in blank verse, 
in the “ Oriental Magazine,” 14 are of this last description. It is true 
that, though selections, and improved by compression, they are still 
tediously diffuse ; but they contain many spirited and poetical pas¬ 
sages : the similes, in particular, are short, simple, and picturesque; 
and, on the whole, the author must be acknowledged to tread, at 
whatever distance, on the path of Homer. 

The episode of “ Nala and Damyanti,” in the same poem, 15 being 
a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the Hindu genius; 
and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other episodes 
in the same poem (as it now stands) is the “ Bhagwat Gita,” which 
is supposed to be the work of a much later age. 16 It is a poetical 
exposition of the doctrines of a particular school of theology, and 
has been admired for the clearness and beauty of the language and 
illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as to clearness, it de¬ 
serves high praise for the skill with which it is adapted to the origi¬ 
nal epic and for the tenderness and elegance of the narrative by 
means of which it is introduced. 

The legendary part of the Pur an as may be regarded as belonging 
to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced by 
Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindu Mythology ” are 
spirited and poetical. 

The portion of the “Bam&yana” of Bdd&yanah translated by 
Mr. Ellis in the “ Oriental Magazine ” for September, 1826, is more 
conformable to European taste than the other translations ; but it 
seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether it is designed to 

14 For December, 1824, and March and 16 Translated by Mr. (afterwards Sir 

September, 1825. Charles) Wilkins, in 1784. 

15 Translated by the Rev. H. H. Milman. • 
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be thditeral translation; and, consequently, it cannot safely be taken 
as a specimen of Hindu poetry. 

The “ Megbaduta ” 17 is an excellent example of purely descrip¬ 
tive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven charges a Descriptive, 
cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes the coun¬ 
tries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindu topic of the set¬ 
ting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and muttering 
thunder, the revival of nature from its previous languor, the rejoic¬ 
ing of some animals at the approach of rain, and the long lines of 
cranes and other migratory birds that appear in the higher regions 
of the sky: he describes the varied landscape and the numerous 
cities over which the cloud is to pass, interspersing allusions to the 
tales which are associated with the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile him¬ 
self, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments from 
which he is excluded. 

The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it does 
not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ascribed to 
Shanscrit verse. 

The “ Gita Govinda, or Songs of Jaya Deva,” 18 are the only 
specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in Pastoral, 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and the 
want of vigour and interest wdiich form the beauties and defects of 
the Hiudu school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits; which, as the 
author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps, marks 
of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of Hindu satire. Some of their drama¬ 
tic performances seem to partake of this character. 19 Judg- satire, 
ing from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts occasionally intro¬ 
duced into the regular plays, I should not expect to find much suc¬ 
cess in this department. 

Though there are several other poetical works translated, enough 
has, perhaps, been said on this subject, considering the Tales and 
little value of opinions formed on such grounds. An im- . fables * 
portant part of the Hindu literature, however, still remains to be 
noticed, in their tales and fables; in both of which species of com¬ 
position they appear to have been the instructors of all the rest of 
mankind. The most ancient known fables (those of Bidpdi) have 
been found almost unchanged in their Shanscrit dress; and to them 


17 Translated by Professor Wilson, and 


published with the original Shanscrit, in 
1813. 


18 Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 185. 

19 See Wilson’s Hindoo Drama , vol. iii. 


p. 97, &c. of the Appendix. 
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almost all the fabulous relations of other countries have been clearly 
traced. 20 The complicated scheme of story-telling, tale within tale, 
like the 66 Arabian Nights/’ seems also to be of their invention, as 
are the subjects of many well-known tales and romances both Ori¬ 
ental and European. In their native form, they are told with sim¬ 
plicity, and not without spirit and interest. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that the taste for description seems here to have changed sides, 
the Hindu stories having none of those gorgeous and picturesque 
accompaniments which are so captivating in the Arabian and 
Persian tales. 21 


' ji 

CHAPTER VII. 


THE FINE AETS. 

Music. 


The Hindu music appears, from the accounts of Sir W. Jones 1 and 
Mr. Paterson, 2 to be systematic and refined. 

They have eighty-four modes, 3 of which thirty-six are in general 
use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar expression, and 
the power of moving some particular sentiment or affection. 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours of the 
day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality ap¬ 
propriate to the time. 

Musical science is said to have declined like all others; and, cer¬ 
tainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear the impres¬ 
sion of any such variety or complication. They are almost all of 
one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and distinguishable at 
once from the melodies of any other nation. To do them justice, 
however, they should be heard from a single voice, or accompanied 
by the vina, which has been called the Indian lyre. 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums beaten 
with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would drown the 


20 By Mr. Colebrooke, the Baron de Sacy, 
and Professor Wilson. 

21 As a guide to further inquiry into the 
Indian origin of European fictions, consult 

the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. i. p. 156. 

1 Asiatic ltesearches, vol. iii. p. 55. 

2 Ibid. vol. ix. p. 445. 

3 Sir W. Jones explains that these modes 
are not to be confounded with our modern 
modes which result from the system of ac¬ 
cords now established in Europe. The In-* 


dian modes are formed partly “ by giving 
the lead to one or other of our twelve 
sounds, and varying, in seven different 
ways, the position of the semitones.” This 
gives the number of eighty-four, which 
has been retained, although many of the 
original, or rather possible, modes have 
been dispensed with, and the number made 
up by aids drawn “ from the association 
of ideas, and the mutilation of the regular 
scales." 
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voicesof the singers if they were not exerted to a pitch that is rati 
to all delicacy or softness. 4 


Painting. 

Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are often 
painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The subjects are 
mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female figures, 
and animals, with no landscape, or at best a tree or two, or a build¬ 
ing stuck in without any knowledge of perspective, or any attention 
to light and shade. Of the works of other nations they most 
resemble the paintings on the walls of Egyptian tombs. They have 
also pictures of a small size in a sort of distemper, which, in addi¬ 
tion to the above subjects, include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but 
the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. If por¬ 
traits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I should suspect 
that they had learned this art from the Mussulmans, by whom (in 
spite of the discouragement given by the Mahometan religion) they 
are very far surpassed. 


Sculpture . 

One would expect that sculpture would be carried to high per¬ 
fection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and it certainly 
is not for want of employment that it has failed to attain to excel¬ 
lence. Besides innumerable images, all caves and temples are 
covered with statues and reliefs; and the latter are often bold, 
including complicated groups, and expressing various passions. 
They are sometimes very spirited, and neither the sculptures nor 
paintings fail to produce very fine specimens of grace in figure and 
attitude; but there is a total ignorance of anatomy, and an inatten¬ 
tion even to the obvious appearances of the limbs and muscles, 
together with a disregard of proportion between different figures, 
and a want of skill in grouping, which must entirely exclude the 
best of the Hindu sculpture from coming into the most remote 
comparison with European works of art. 


Architecture. 

The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their know¬ 
ledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confidence can be 

4 It is but fair to give the following hearing, in most parts of India, are regarded 
opinion from a person eminently qualified by their scientific brethren in much the 
to judge (in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine , same light as a ballad-singer at the corner 
for December, 1825, p. 197) :—“We may of the street by the primo soprano of the 
add, that the only native singers and Italian Opera.” 
players whom Europeans are in the way of 
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claims of the books of which fragments stil 
ly to have been acquainted with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on architecture 
is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, where also the * 
system taught by them is ably developed. 5 

The principles of the art seen, by this essay, to have been well 
understood; and numerous rules appear to have been derived from 
them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described; some 
(the cyma, toro, cavetto, &c.) are the same as our own, and a few 
are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, bases, shafts, 
capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, in some cases, may 
be conjectured from there being sixty-four sorts of bases. There 
are no fixed orders, but the height of a column may vary from six 
to ten diameters, and its proportions regulate, though not strictly, 
those of the capitals, intercolumniations, &c. This place does not 
admit of any specification of the rules of architecture, or any thing 
beyond a general notion of the native buildings which are now to 
be seen in India. The style of those structures has been supposed 
to resemble that of Egypt. It does so only in the massy character 
both of the buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of 
sculpture on some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building 
high towers at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt there is one 
on each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to stale 
in the cave temples; but these are all the points in which any simi¬ 
larity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, the 
use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of every build¬ 
ing slope inwards until they reach the top, where they meet a flat 
roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. Neither of these 
characteristics is to be found in India. Pyramidal roofs to the 
halls before temples are not uncommon, but they are hollow within, 
and supported by waUs or pillars. Solid pyramids are unknown; 
and even the roofs are diversified on the outside with acroteria and 
other ornaments, that take away all resemblance to the Egyptian 
pyramids. Walls are always perpendicular, and though towers of 
temples diminish gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to 
themselves, and bear as much resemblance to our slender ste'eples 
as to the broad masses of Egyptian architecture. They, in fact, 
hold an intermediate place between both, but have little likeness to 
either. 

5 Essay on Hindi! Architecture, by Ram Raz, published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 
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t the south they are generaHy a succession of stories, each 
rower than the one below it; and north of the Godavery they 
more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve in the 
sides, by means of which there is a greater swell near the middle 
than even at the base. They do not come quite to a point, but 
are crowded by a flattened dome, or some more fanciful termina¬ 
tion, over which is, in all cases, a high pinnacle of metal gilt, or 
else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the god. Though 
plainer than the rest of the temple, the towers are never quite 
plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, and covered with 
other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, scarcely 
lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his 
offering atid prefers his supplication. In very small temples this is 
the whole building; but in others it is surmounted by the tower, is 
approached through spacious halls, and is surrounded by courts and 
colonnades, including other temples and religious buildings. At 
Seringam there are seven different enclosures, and the outer one is 
near four miles in circumference. 6 The colonnades which line the 
interior of the courts, or form approaches to the temple, are often 
so deep as to require many rows of pillars, which are generally high, 
slender, and delicate, but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been com¬ 
pared to avenues of oaks, and these might be likened to groves of 
palm trees. 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many other 
places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, and octagon, or 
mixing all three ; sometimes cut into the shape of vases, and hung 
with chains or garlands; sometimes deaerated with the forms of 
animals, and sometimes partly composed of groups of human 
figures. 


Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more solid 
.parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient and re¬ 
tiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the entablature, 
increase the richness and complexity of the effect. The posts and 
lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, are enclosed and 
almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, and a profusion of 
arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, animals, and imaginaiy 
beings; in short, of eveiy species of embellishment that the most 
fertile fancy could devise. These arabesques, the running patterns 
of plants and creepers in particular, are often of an elegance 
scarcely equalled in any other part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 


6 Orme’s Indostan, vol. i. p. 182. 
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Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the frieze, 
and add great richness to the entablature. 7 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Bhuvaneswara, 
in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the eye in any di¬ 
rection from the great tower without taking into the view upwards 
of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none less than fifty or sixty, 
and some from 150 to 180 feet high. 8 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river Tumbaclra, 
are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect produced 
by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simple majesty and sym¬ 
metry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur arising from the 
swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. The extensive parts 
of the building want height, and the high ones are deficient in 
breadth; there is no combination between the different parts ; and 
the general result produces a conviction that, in this art, as in most 
other things, the Hindus display more richness and beauty in de¬ 
tails than greatness in the conception of the whole. The cave 
temples, alone, exhibit boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens of 
temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accompanied with a 
sort of romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the religion 
itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by the daily sight of its cere¬ 
monies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in temples of recent formation there is sometimes a mix¬ 
ture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of these 
buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structures of other 
nations. We may infer from this that the principles of the art 
were established in early times; but we have no reason to think 
that any of the great works which now attract admiration are of 
very ancient date. Even the caves have no claim to great an¬ 
tiquity. The inscriptions, in a character which was in use at least 
three centuries before Christ, and which has long been obsolete, 
would lead us to believe that the B&udha caves must be older than 
the Christian sera; 9 but those of the Hindus are shown beyond 
doubt, from the mythological subjects on their walls, to be at least 


7 There are some beautiful specimens of 8 Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. 

Hindu architecture in Tod’s “ Rajasthan.” xv. p. 307. 

The work of Ram Ra'z shows the details 9 An extensive Baudha cave is mention- 
every where employed, as well as the ge- ed by the Chinese traveller in the very be- 
neral architecture of the south; but the ginning of the fifth century, and must have 
splendid works of the Daniells exhibit in been excavated in the fourth at latest.— > 
perfection every species of cave or temple Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v. 
in all the wide range of India. p. 103. 
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Balipuram, south of Madras, have been carried back to the 
remotest sera; but the accounts on the spot assign their construc¬ 
tion to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries after Christ, and the 
sculptures on the walls afford a perfect confirmation of the tra¬ 


dition. 11 


Some of the most celebrated built temples are of very modern 
date. The pagoda of Jagannat (of which we have heard so much), 
and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been mentioned as 
among the most ancient of Hindu temples; yet the first is well 
known to have been completed in a.d. 1198, and the second in 
a.d. 1241. 12 Many of the other great temples are doubtless much 
older than this; but there are no proofs of the great antiquity of 
any of them, and some presumptions to the contrary. 

The palaces are more likely to adopt innovations than the tem¬ 
ples ; but many retain the Hindu character, though constructed in 
comparatively recent times. 

• The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally of solid 
construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility is great of building 
one house on the roof of another; so that, besides spreading towards 
the sides, they are piled upwards to a great height, and with great 
irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high build¬ 
ings ; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees best 
adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colonnade round 
each court. 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ours, not 
running to the whole height of the house and open at one side like 
Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, and cut out 
of the thickness of the wall. 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are hardly 
entitled to come under the head of architecture. 

Those of rich people have a small court or two, with buildings 
round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the full glare of 
the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, and the walls 
sometimes painted with trees or mythological and other stories. 
All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks, which 
are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds; one dug out 


10 Mr. Erskine, Transactions of the Li¬ 
terary Society of Bombay, and Professor Wil¬ 
son, Mackenzie Papers , Preface, p. lxx. 


11 Professor Wilson, Mackenzie Papers , 
Introduction, p. Ixxi. 

12 Stirling’s Orissa, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xv. pp. 315, 327. 
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earth, and the other formed by damming up the mouth of a 
valley. In the former case there are stone or other steps all round, 
down to the water, generally the whole length of each face, and in 
many instances temples round the edge, and little shrines down the 
steps. In the other sort these additions are confined to the em¬ 
bankment. The dug tanks are often near towns, for bathing, &c., 
but are also made use of for irrigation. The dams are always for 
the latter purpose. Many of them are of vast extent, and the em¬ 
bankments are magnificent works, both in respect to them elevation 
- and solidity. Some of them form lakes, many miles in circum¬ 
ference, and water great tracts of country. 

One species of Hindu well is also remarkable. It is frequently 
of great depth, and of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the more ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy style of 
Hindu works, and have often a broad flight of steps, which com¬ 
mences at some distance from the well, and passes under part of 
the galleries down to the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hindu bridges are composed of 
stone posts, several of which form a pier, and which are connected 
by stone beams. Such bridges are common in the south of India. 
Others are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow Gothic arches; 
but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it appear that the early 
Hindus knew the arch, or could construct vaults or domes, other¬ 
wise than by layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in 
the Treasury of Atreus in Mycenae. 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned the 
columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour of 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the column, 120 
feet high, at Chitor, which is represented in Tod’s “ Kajasthan.” 13 
Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied to square 
openings), the finest example is at Bamagar, in the north of 
Guzer&t. It is indeed among the richest specimens of Hindu art. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

/ 

OTHER ARTS. 

Of the Indian manufactures, the -most remarkable is that of cotton 
weaving, cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long ad- 

13 Vol. i. pp, 328, 761. 
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mirdd, and which in fineness of texture has never yet been ap¬ 
proached in any other country. 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and were probably 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at a 
very early period. 1 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 
manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not yet 
been equalled in Europe. Dyeing. 

Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel in Working in 
goldsmiths’ work. gold * 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of nature 
than in their own skill; for their taste is so bad that they give 
a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds; and their setting 
is comparatively rude, though they often combine their jewellery 
into very gorgeous ornaments. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and.portable. A smith brings his jsinall anvil, and the 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, working on the 
floor, and securing any object with Ins toes as easily as with his 
hands. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The nature of the soil and climate make agriculture a simple art. 
A light plough, whicji he daily carries on his shoulder to the field, 
is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable the hus¬ 
bandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in which to 
deposit the grain. Sowing is often performed by a sort of drill (it 
is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), which sheds the seed 
through five or six hollow canes; and a board, on which a man 
stands, serves for a harrow. A hoe, a mattock, and a few other 
articles, complete the implements of husbandry. Reaping is per¬ 
formed with the sickle : the grain is trodden out by cattle, brought 
home in carts, and kept in large dry pits under ground. The 
fields, though the bounds of each are carefully marked, are gene¬ 
rally unenclosed; and nothing interrupts their continuity, except 
occasional varieties in the crops. 

Rut although the Indian agriculture has such a character of sim- 

1 Mr. Colebrookc, Asiatic Researches , vol. v. jp. Gl. 
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plicity, there are some peculiarities in it which call forth certain 
sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and there are 
some descriptions of cultivation to which the former character does 
not at all apply. 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but a 
great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation. This is 
afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds ; but chiefly by wells. In the 
best parts of the country there is a well in every field, from which 
water is conveyed in channels, and received in little beds, divided 
by low ridges of earth. It is raised by oxen in a large bucket, 
or rather bag , of pliant leather, which has often an ingenious 
contrivance, by which it empties itself when drawn up. 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to eradi¬ 
cate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a heavy 
plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground is satu¬ 
rated with moisture. Manure is little used for general cultivation, 
but it is required in quantities for sugar cane, and many other 
sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be carefully fenced; 
and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but usually by high 
and impenetrable hedges of cactus, euphorbium, aloe, and other 
strong prickly plants, as well as by other thorny bushes and 
creepers. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions. 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on a 
man, who stands on a high wooden stage overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so contrived as 
to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and are well informed about the 
produce for which each is best, and the mode of cultivation which 
it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing different 
kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up together, and 
sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. At 
particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open and 
passable as the road, except near villages and streams, where the 
high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great obstructions 
to bodies of passengers. Large water-courses, or ducts, by which 
water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also form serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties in 
different parts of India; and in the rice countries, as Bengal and 
the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. There, the 



rice Ernst be completely flooded, often requires to be transp 
atra certain stage, and is a particularly laborious and disagreeable 
sort of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER X. 


COMMERCE. 


Though many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu, it does 
not appear that any of them were the produce of foreign External 
countries. Their abundance, however, proves that there commerce - 
was an open trade between the different parts of India. 

There is one passage in the Code 1 in which interest on money 
lent on risk is said to be fixed by “ men well acquainted with sea 
voyages , or journeys by land.” As the word used in the original for 
sea is not applicable to any inland waters, the fact may be con¬ 
sidered as established, that the Hindus navigated the ocean as early 
as the age of the Code, but it is probable that their enterprise was 
confined to a coasting trade. An intercourse with the Mediterra¬ 
nean no doubt took place at a still earlier period; but it is uncer¬ 
tain whether it was carried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in 
either case, whether the natives of India took a share in it beyond 
their own limits. It seems not improbable that it was in the hands 
of the Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow sea, from the coast 
on the west of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to 
Egypt and Syria; while another branch might go by land, or along 
the coast, to Babylon and Persia. 2 Our first clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
that direction. Near elms, who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 
326 B.c.), did not meet a single ship in coasting from the Indus to 
the Euphrates ; and expressly says that fishing boats were the only 
vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, they were 
few and small; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander was obliged to 
build most of his fleet himself, including all the larger vessels, and to 
man them with sailors from the Mediterranean. 3 The same author, 
in enumerating the Indian classes, says of the fourth class (that of 
tradesmen and artisans), “ of this class also are the ship-builders and 
the sailors, as many as navigate the rivers: ” 4 from which we may 

1 Ch. viii. § 156, 157. 235, 236, ed, 1704, and Indica, chap, xviii. 

2 Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation p. 332, of the same edition, 

of the Ancients, vol. ii. pp. 357-370. 4 Indica, chap. xii. p. 325. 

3 See Expeditio Alexandri, hook vi. pp. 
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as far as his knowledge went, there were no 
employed on the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of India 
Trade from are •famished by a writer of the second century before 
L^ est Christ, 5 whose knowledge only extended to the intercourse 
between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who mentions cin¬ 
namon and cassia as among the articles imported, and who, more¬ 
over, expressly states that ships came from India to the ports of 
Sabaea (the modern Yemen). From all that appears in this author 
we should conclude .that the trade was entirely in the hands of the 
Arabs. 

It is not till the first century after Christ that we obtain a dis¬ 
tinct account of the course of this trade, and a complete enumera¬ 
tion of the commodities which were the objects of it. This is 
given in the “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” apparently the 
work of an experienced practical sailor in that part of the ocean. 
He describes the whole coast of the Eed Sea, and of the south-east 
of Arabia, and that of India, from the Indus round Cape Comorin, 
to a point high up on the coast of Coromandel; and gives accounts 
of the commerce carried on within those limits, and in some places 
beyond them. From this writer it appears that, nearly until this 
time, the ships from India continued to cross the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of Arabia to the mouth 
of the Eed Sea; but that, at a recent period, the Greeks from 
Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the coast soon after 
leaving the Eed Sea, and stretch across the Indian Ocean to the 
coast of Malabar. 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is described 
as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons concerned in com¬ 
mercial business; but no mention is made of any similar description 
of persons among the Indians, nor is there any allusion to Indians 
out of their own country except that they are mentioned with the 
Arabs and Greeks, as forming a mixed population, who were settled 
in small numbers on an island near the mouth of the Eed Sea, sup¬ 
posed to be Socotra. So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers 
of the Indian trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the 
western shores of Ceylon, and were also found established on the 

coasting coast of Malabar. 6 But in the same work (the “ Periplus ”) 
trade * the Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast. There were boats at the Indus to receive 

6 Agatharchides preserved in Diodorus 6 Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of 
and Photius. See Vincent's Commerce and the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 283. 

Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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rgoes of the ships which were unable to enter the rivd 
at of the bar at its mouth; fishing boats were kept in employ- 
near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to pilot vessels coming to 
Barygaza, or Baroch; where, then as now, they were exposed to 
danger from the extensive banks of mud, and from the rapid rise of 
the tides. From Baroch, southward, the coast was studded with 
ports, which the author calls local emporia, and which, we may infer, 
were visited by vessels employed in the coasting trade; but it is 
not till the author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, 
that he first speaks of large vessels winch crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chryse, which is probably Sumatra, or the 
Malay peninsula. This last circumstance is in complete Tradefrom 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, by coast, 
which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from their country¬ 
men on the west of India. It is probable, from the nature of the 
countries which they water, that at the same time when Nearchus 
saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the Ganges may have 
been covered with boats, as it is at this moment, and as the number 
of ancient and civilized kingdoms on its shores would lead us to 
anticipate. The commodities supplied by so rich and extensive a 
region could not but engage the attention of the less advanced 
counfries in the Deckan; and as the communication between that 
part of India and the Ganges was interrupted by forests, and plun¬ 
dering tribes, both probably even wilder than they are now, a 
strong temptation was held out to the sailors on the eastern 
coast to encounter the lesser danger of making the direct passage 
over the Bay of Bengal; on which, without being often out of sight 
of land, they would be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of 
the shore. 

This practice once established, it would be an easy effort to cross 
the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest portion of 
it also, which is that bounded by the Malay peninsula and Sumatra. 
But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of the coast of 
Coromandel, it is from the north part of that tract that we first hear 
of the Indians who sailed boldly into the open sea. The Hindus set- 

. . . J A tlements in 

histones of Java give a distinct account ot a numerous ^^ r a c n a d stem 
body of Hindus from Clinga (Calinga), who landed on islands, 
their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who fixed the date of 
their arrival by establishing the sera still subsisting, the first year of 
which fell in the seventy-fifth year before Christ. The truth of this 
narrative is proved beyond doubt by the numerous and magnificent 
Hindu remains that still exist in Java, and by the fact that, although 
the common language is Malay, the sacred language, that of liisto- 
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rical and poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect 
of Shanscrit. The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
journal of the Chinese pilgrim in the end of the fourth century, who 
found Java entirely peopled by Hindus, and who sailed from the 
Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from Java to China, in 
ships manned by crews professing the Braminical religion . 7 The 
Hindu religion in Java was afterwards superseded by that of Budha; 
but the Indian government subsisted till the end of the fourteenth 
century; when it was subverted by Mahometan proselytes, con¬ 
verted by Arab missionaries in the course of the preceding century. 
The island of Bali, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by 
Hindus; who have Malay or Tartar features, but profess to be of 
the four Hindu classes. It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, notwithstanding the alteration in then features; but it is 
more probable that their pure descent is a fiction, as we have an 
example of a still more daring imposture in the poets of Java, who 
have transferred the whole scene of the “ Maha Bharat,” with all 
the cities, ldngs, and heroes of the Jamna and Ganges, to their 
own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subsequent to 
Trade the “ Periplus ” speak of an extensive commerce with 
quent to^the I nc ^ a , hut afford no information respecting the part taken 
Greeks. j n it by the Indians, unless it be by then silence; for while 
they mention Arab and Chinese ships as frequenting the ports of 
India, they never allude to any voyage as having been made by a 
vessel of the latter country . 8 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cruised for the whole summer; but it appears, afterwards, that 
their practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close to the 
shore, only getting under weigh on the approach of a prize. When 
Yasco da Gama reached the coast of Malabar, he found the trade 
exclusively in the hands of the Moors, and it was to their rivalry 
that he and his successors owed most of the opposition they en¬ 
countered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the time 
Exports in of the “ Periplus, ” to have been very different from what 
times? they are now ; cotton cloth, muslin, and chintz of various 
kinds; silk cloth and thread; indigo and other dyes; cinnamon 
and other spices; sugar; diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and many 
inferior stones; steel; drugs; aromatics; and sometimes, female 
slaves. 

imports. The imports were—coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 

7 See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 8 See, in particular, Marsden’s Marco 

No. ix. pp. 136-138. Polo , p. 687. 
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lead; coral; glass; antimony; some few perfumes 
known in the country; wines (of which that from Italy was 
preferred); together with a considerable quantity of specie and 
bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded to; but, as few of the inland Trade, 
other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal trade must 
always have been mostly carried on by land. Oxen would be the 
principal means of conveyance; but, as from the earliest Hindu 
times to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads were 
objects of much attention to the government, we may, perhaps, 
presume that carts were much more in use formerly than of later 
years. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 

It has been stated that Hindostan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe; except the Russian part of it, and £jjf a r ® nce of 
the countries north of the Baltic . 1 nations. 

Ten different civilized nations are found within the above space. 
All these nations differ from each other, in manners and language , 2 
nearly as much as those inhabiting the corresponding portion of 
Europe. 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resemblance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and which 
is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, perceive any 
material difference between an Italian and an Englishman. In like 
manner Europeans do not at once distinguish between the most dis¬ 
similar of the nations of India. 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper and of the Deckan. 

The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally re¬ 
semble each other; but in the extremities of the north and south, 
the languages have no resemblance, except from a common mixture 
of Shanscrit; the religious sects are different; the architecture, as 
has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different characters; the dress 
differs in many respects, and the people differ in appearance; those 
of the north being- tail and fan, and the other small and dark. The 
northern people live much on wheat, and those of the south on ragi, 
a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan as in England . 3 Many of 

1 Introduction, pp. 3, 4, note. 2 See*pp. 146, 147. 3 Cynosurus Coracanus. 
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^points of difference arise from the unequal degrees in which the 
t\vo tracts were conquered and occupied, first, by the people pro¬ 
fessing the Braminical religion, and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans; 
but more must depend on peculiarities of place and climate, and, 
perhaps, on varieties of race. Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, for 
instance, are contiguous countries, and were both early subjected to 
the same governments; but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, 

• and has all the characteristics of an alluvial soil; while Hindostan, 
though fertile, is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This 
difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led to a 
great dissimilitude between the people: the common origin of the 
languages appears, in this case, to forbid all suspicion of a difference 
of race. 


From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most striking. 
The Hindost&nis on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, and most 
warlike and manly of the Indians; they wear the turban, and a 
dress resembling that of the Mahometans; their houses are tiled, 
and built in compact villages in open tracts: their food is un¬ 
leavened wheaten bread. 

The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are small, 
black, and effeminate in appearance; remarkable for timidity and 
superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their villages are com¬ 
posed of thatched cottages, scattered through woods of bamboos or 
of palms: their dress is the old Hindu one, formed by one scarf 
round the middle and another thrown over the shoulders. They 
have the practice unknown in Hindostan, of rubbing their limbs 
with oil after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and glossy 
appearance, and protects them from the effect of then damp climate. 
They live almost entirely on rice ; and, although the two idioms are 
more nearly allied than English and German, then language is 
quite unintelligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet those two nations resemble each other so much in their reli¬ 
gion and all the innumerable points of habit and manners which it 
involves, in their literature, their notions on government and gene¬ 
ral subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a European, not 
previously apprized of the distinction, might very possibly pass the 
boundary that divides them, without at once perceiving the change 
that had taken place. 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as each 
comes on the stage in the course of the following history. All that 
has hitherto been said, and all that is about to follow, is intended to 
apply to the whole Hindu people. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the great 
villages, majority of the population is agricultural. The peasants 
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ye assembled in villages; going out to their fields to labour, and 
'returning, with their cattle, to the village at night. 

Villages vary much in different parts of the country: in many 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light troops of a hostile army; and, in some disturbed tracts, even 
against their neighbours, and against the government officers : others 
are open; and others only closed by a fence and gate, to keep in 
the cattle at night. 

The houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been con¬ 
trasted. The cottage of Bengal, with its trim curved thatched roof 
and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 

Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unbumt bricks; 
and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of appearance. 
The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the Deckan village 
look as if they were mere uncovered ruins, and are the least pleasing 
to the eye of any. Further south, though the material is the same, 
the execution is much better; and the walls, being painted in broad 
perpendicular streaks of white and red, have an appearance of neat¬ 
ness and cleanness. 

Each village has its bazar, composed of shops for the sale of gram, 
tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles of village con¬ 
sumption. Each has its market day, and its annual fairs and festi¬ 
vals ; and each, in most parts of India, has, at least, one temple, and 
one house or shed for lodging strangers. All villages make an al¬ 
lowance for giving food for charity to religious medicants, and levy 
a fund for this and other expenses, including public festivities on 
particular holidays. The house for strangers sometimes contains 
also the shrine of a god, and is generally used as the town house; 
though there are usually some shady trees in every village, under 
which the heads of the village and others meet to transact their 
business. No benches or tables are required on any occasion. 

In houses, also, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting on, and 
some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand-mill, pestle Habits of 
and mortar, an iron-plate for baking cakes on, and some villagers * 
such articles. The bed, which requires neither bedding nor cur¬ 
tains, is set upright against the wall during the day ; and cooking is 
carried on under a shed, or out of doors. The huts, though bare, 
are clean and neat. 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer inha¬ 
bitants of the village. Their distinction is, that they are two stories 
high, and have a court-yard. 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, prosperous. 
They usually borrow money to pay their rent, and consequently get 
involved in accounts and debts, through which they are so liable to 
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imposition, that they can scarcely get extricated. They are also, in 
general, so improvident, that if they were clear, they would omit to 
lay up money for their necessaiy payments, and soon be in debt 
again. Some, however, are prudent, and acquire property. Their 
villages are sometimes disturbed by factions against the headman, 
or by oppression on his part, or that of the government; and they 
have more litigation among themselves than the same class in 
England; but violence of all sorts is extremely rare, drunkenness 
scarcely known, and, on the whole, the country people are remark¬ 
ably quiet, well-behaved, and, for their circumstances, happy and 
contented. 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn; washes, and says 
a prayer; then sets out with his cattle to his distant field. After an 
hour or two, he eats some remnants of his yesterday’s fare for break¬ 
fast, and goes on with his labour till noon, when his wife brings out 
his hot dinner; he eats it by a brook or under a tree, talks and 
sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and repose. From 
two till sunset he labours again; then drives his cattle home, feeds 
them, bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening in amusement with his wife and children, or his neighbours. 
The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and do the household 
work, besides spinning, and such occupations. 

Hindu towns are formed of high brick or stone houses, with a few 
Towns. small and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven slabs of stone. 
They are crowded with people moving to and fro; processions, 
palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen; running footmen with 
sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers out of service 
smoking or lounging; and sacred bulls, that can scarcely be made 
to move their unwieldy bulk out of the way of the passenger, or to 
desist from feeding on the grain exposed for sale. 

The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists: sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales; and those of more 
precious articles do not expose them. They are quite open towards 
the street, and often are merely the veranda in front of the house; 
the customers standing and making their purchases in the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, but are 
generally the residence of the government agent in charge of the 
district, who manages them, with the help of an establishment for 
police and revenue. They are divided into wards for the purposes 
of police; and each cast has its own elected head, who communi¬ 
cates between the government and its members. These casts, being 
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in general trades also, are attended -with all the good and bad con- 
sequences of such, combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are hankers and merchants, and people 
connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and farm 
the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and often 
without much risk. In transactions with governments they fre¬ 
quently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the discharge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which increases so rapidly, that The repayment is always 
a compromise, in , which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retaining an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frugally, but often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
works. 

The great men about the government will be spoken of hereafter, 
but the innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower stations must 
not be passed over without mention. Not only has every office 
numbers of these men, but every department, however small, must 
have one : a company of soldiers would not be complete without its 
clerk. Every nobleman (besides those employed in collections and 
accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking estab¬ 
lishment, &c. Intercourse of business and civility is earned on 
through these people, who also furnish the newswriters; and, after 
all, great numbers are unemployed, and are ready agents in every 


sort of plot and intrigue. # 

The food of the common people, both in the country and m 
towns, is unleavened bread with boiled vegetables, clarified Foodand^ 
butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is almost the eating, of all 

* # | j j classes 

only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating drugs; and 
the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get drunk with spirits. 
Drunkenness is confined to damp countries, such as Bengal, the 
Concans, and some parts of the south of India. It increases in our 
territories, where spirits are taxed ; but is so little of a natural pro¬ 
pensity, that the absolute prohibition of spirits, which exists in most 
native states, is sufficient to keep it down. Opium, which is used to 
great excess in the west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the Bdjputs, 
and does not affect the lower classes. All but the poorest people 
chew bitel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the dreca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various spices, 
according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit are cheap and 


common. 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have very 
little more varietyit consists in, the greater number of ldnds of 
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vegetables and spices, and in the cookery. Assafoetida is a favourite 
ingredient, as giving to some of their richer dishes something of the 
flavour of flesh. The caution used against eating out of dishes or 
on carpets defiled by other casts, gives rise to some curious customs. 
At a great Bramin dinner, where twenty or thirty different dishes 
and condiments are placed before each individual, all are served in 
vessels made of leaves sewed together. These are placed on the 
bare floor, which, as a substitute for a table cloth, is decorated for a 
certain distance in front of the guests, with patterns of flowers, &c., 
very prettily laid out in lively-coloured sorts of sand, spread through 
frames in which the patterns are cut, and swept away after the din¬ 
ner. The inferior casts of Hindus eat meat, and care less about their 
vessels; metal, especially, can always be purified by scouring. In 
all classes, however, the difference of cast leads to a want of socia¬ 
bility. A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his solitary 
meal for himself, and finishes it without a companion, or any of the 
pleasures of the table, but those derived from taking the necessary 
supply of food. All eat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash 
before and after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice as 
backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in many 
suits, and painted with Hindu gods, &c., instead of longs, 
queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement is to listen 
to singing interspersed with slow movements, which can scarcely 
be called dancing. The attitudes are not ungraceful, and the 
songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing; but it is, after all, 
a languid and monotonous entertainment; and it is astonishing to 
see the delight that all ranks take in it; the lower orders, in par¬ 
ticular, often standing for whole nights to enjoy this unvaried 
amusement. 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in rooms, by 
English chandeliers; but the true Hindu way of lighting them up 
is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a sort 
of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary household pur¬ 
poses they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted silk 
Houses, curtains; and the doors, the arches, and other wood-work 

ami coriver- hi the rooms are highly carved. The floor is entirely 
the upper covered with a thin mattress of cotton, over which is spread 
classes. a clean white cloth to sit on; but there is no other furni¬ 
ture of any description. Equals sit in opposite rows down the room. 
A prince or great chief has a seat at the head of the room between 
the rows, very slightly raised by an additional mattress, and covered 
with a small carpet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round 


In-door 

amusements. 
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^nbroidered bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or gadi, 
and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of king. 

Great attention is paid to ceremony. A person of distinction is 
met a mile or two before he enters the city; and a visitor is received 
(according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, at the door 
of the room, or by merely rising from the seat. Friends embrace 
if they have not met for some time. Bramins are saluted by joining 
the palms, and raising them twice or thrice to the forehead : with 
others, the salute with one hand is used, so well known by the Ma¬ 
hometan name of s&l&m. Bramins have a peculiar phrase of saluta¬ 
tion for each other. Other Hindus, on meeting, repeat twice the 
name of the god Bama. Visitors are seated with strict attention to 
their rank, which, on public occasions, it often takes much previous 
negotiation to settle. Hindus of rank are remarkable for their 
politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by some civil or 
familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive or harsh 


language. 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners among 
themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their language when 
irritated. 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting bitel leaf 
with dreca nut, &c., to the guest: it is accompanied by attar of 
roses or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose¬ 
water sprinkled over the person; and this is the signal for taking 
leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls and other 
materials for dresses are presented to tlie guests, together with 
pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of jewels: 
a sword, a horse, and an elephant, are added when both parties are 
men of high rank. I do not know how much of this custom is 
ancient, but presents of bracelets, &c., are frequent in the oldest 


dramas. 

Such presents are also given to meritorious servants, to soldiers 
who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or learned men: 
they are showered on favourite singers and dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, but 
in other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained conversation. 
The manner of the Hindus is polite, and their language obsequious. 
They abound in compliments and expressions of humility even to 
their equals, and when they have no object to gain. They seldom 
show much desire of knowledge, or disposition to extend their 
thoughts beyond their ordinary habits. Within that sphere, however, 
their conversation is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively 
and satirical observations. 
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e rich rise at the same hour as the common people, 
not quite so early; perform their devotions in their own chapels; 
despatch private and other business with their immediate officers 
and dependents; bathe, dine, and sleep. At two or three they 
dress, and appear in their public apartments, where they receive 
visits and transact business till very late at night. Some, also, 
listen to music till late; but these occupations are confined to the 


rich, and, in general, a Hindu town is all quiet soon after dark. 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occurrence, as marriages, 
Entertain- &c., are given on particular festivals, and sometimes to 
pompof n the show attention to particular friends. Among themselves 
nch> they commence with a dinner; but the essential part of the 
entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes diversified with 
jugglers and buffoons; during which time perfumes are burnt, and 
the guests are dressed with garlands of sweet-smelling flowers: 
presents, as above described, are no less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and all 
public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on those 
occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a birthday 
levee in Europe. 

All go up to the Prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, and 
which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal meetings. The 
amount depends on the rank of the offerer; the lowest in general is 
a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, and shopkeep¬ 
ers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. A dress of 
some sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The price of one 
dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest regular nazzer is 100 
ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas; but people have been known 
to present jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, 
when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a low 
base for his masnad of bags containing in all 100,000 rupees (or 
10,000?.), which are all considered part of the nazzer. So much is 
that a form, that it has been done when the Niz&m visited the Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, though that prince was little more than a de¬ 
pendent on our government. I mention this as a general custom at 
present, though not sure that it is originally Hindu. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In them 
a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. His 
image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balustrades, occu¬ 
pies the centre of one end of the apartment, while the prince and 
his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along one 
side of the room as guests or attendants.' The rest of the ceremony 
is like other entertainments. The songs may, perhaps, be appro- 
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priat0 ; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other presefitsT 
are as on ordinary occasions: the bitel leaf and attar, indeed, are 
brought from before the idol, and distributed as if from him to 
his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that of 
the capture of Lanka, in honour of Rama, which is necessarily per¬ 
formed out of doors. 

Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers and battle¬ 
ments, which are assailed by an army dressed like R&ma and his 
followers, with Hanuman and his monkey allies. The combat ends 
in the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze of fireworks which would 
excite admiration in any part of the world, and in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession sometimes conducted in a style of grandeur which might 
become a more important occasion. 

This festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations; and the particular 
event which they commemorate is Rama’s devotions and his 
plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set out on his 
expedition. 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp or 
city; and all the infantry and guns, and as many of the cavahy as 
do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each side of the spot, 
or form a wide street leading up to it. The rest of the plain is filled 
with innumerable spectators. The procession, though less regular 
than those of Mahometan princes, is one of the finest displays of the 
sort in India. The chief advances on liis elephant, preceded by 
flags and gold and silver sticks or maces, and by a phalanx of men 
on foot bearing pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side 
are his nobles and military leaders on horseback, with sumptuous 
dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants selected for 
their martial appearance; behind are long trains of elephants with 
their sweeping housings, some with flags of immense size, and glit¬ 
tering with gold and embroidery; some bearing howdahs, open or 
roofed, often of silver, plain or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental: 
around and behind is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing 
in the sun, and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, 
all overtopped by sloping spears and waving banners; those on the 
flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying some evolutions 
of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, and continually shift¬ 
ing its form as it advances, and presenting one of the most animating 
and most gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in that land of 
barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, the guns are 
fired, the infantry discharge their pieces, and the procession moves 

N 
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on witn accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively picture of an 
by a great body of cavalry on an army drawn up to receive them. 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked his 
bough, his example is followed by those around him : a fresh salvo 
of all the guns is fired; and, at the signal, the other troops break 
off, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of the fields of tall 
grain which is grown for the purpose near the spot: each sticks his 
prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratula¬ 
tions. A grand darbar, at which all the court and milit ary officers 
attend, closes the day. 

Fairs pu- There is less grandeur, hut scarcely less interest, in the 
grimages, Sc c. f a ^ s anc [ festivals of the common people. 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and exhibit 
the same whirling machines, and the same amusements and occupa¬ 
tions. But no assemblage in England can give a notion of the 
lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people in 
white dresses and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the north. Their taste 
for gaudy shows and processions, and the mixture of arms and flags, 
give also a different character to the Indian fairs. The Hindus 
enter into the amusements of these meetings with the utmost relish, 
and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. They 
may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to go 
through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occupies a 
thought. At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation of the 
worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims invoking 
the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to produce 
stronger feelings of devotion. There are also more ceremonies to 
be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by the whole 
assembly; when the thousands of eyes directed to one point, and of 
voices shouting one name, is often impressive even to the least 
interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal; and many such places are also 
among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of merchandise, 
and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
Gardens and their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- 
scenery. theless often pleasing. They are divided by broad alleys, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular stone 
and stucco work, running up the centre, and, on each side, straight 
walks between borders of poppies of all colours, or of other flowers in 
uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-houses are of white 
stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant than their 
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ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve the formality of the garde 
But there is still something rich and oriental in the groves of 
orange and citron trees, the mixture of dark cypresses with trees 
covered with flowers or blossoms, the tall and graceful palms, the 
golden fruits, and highly-scented flowers. In the heats of summer, 
too, the trellised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impervious shade of the dreca tree, afford dark and 
cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made still more 
pleasant by the gushing of the little rills that water the garden, and 
by the profound silence and repose that reign in that over¬ 


powering hour. 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens has not 
been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I remember no 
description in the poets that are translated which suggests this sort 
of formality. 

The flower and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected with 
the industry, nor improved with the care, of those in Europe; and 
it is amidst the natural scenery that we see both in the greatest per¬ 
fection. The country is often scattered with old mangoe trees and 
lofty tamarinds and pipals, which, in Guzer&t especially, are accom¬ 
panied with undulations of the ground that give to extensive tracts 
the varied beauties of an English park. In other parts, as in Rohil- 
cand, a perfectly flat and incredibly fertile plain is scattered with 
mangoe orchards, and delights us with its extent and prosperity, 
until at last it wearies with its monotony. In some parts of Bengal 
the traveller enters on a similar flat covered with one sheet of rice, 
but without a tree, except at a distance on every side, where appears 
a thick bamboo jungle, such as might be expected to harbour wild 
beasts. When this jungle is reached, it proves to be a narrow belt 
filled with villages and teeming with population; and when it is 
passed, another bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo 
iungle almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presents, for hundreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and horse, 4 
but in the hot season bear the appearance of a desert, naked and 
brown, without a tree or a shrub to relieve its gloomy sameness. In 
many places, especially in the west, are woods of old trees filled with 
scented creepers, some bearing flowers of the most splendid colours, 
and others twining among the branches, or stretching boldly from 
tree to tree, with stems as thick as a man’s thigh. The forests in 
the east 5 and the centre of India, 6 and near one part of the western 


4 Of bajri (Holcus spicatus) and juar 
(IIolcus sorghum). 

6 The sal forests near the mountains. 


6 The forest that fills the country from 
Nagpur to Bengal, and from Bundc'lcand 
to the northern Circars. 
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M u<W are composed of trees of prodigious magnitude, almos 
disturbed by habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow roads, 
like the wildest parts of America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found spaces 
of several days’ journey across covered with the pal&s or dak tree, 
which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely covered with 
large red and orange flowers, which make the whole of the hills 


seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under HemaMya, where the 
ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and other 
trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful of our 
flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits in their state of nature. 
Over the whole towers the majestic chain of HemaMya covered with 
eternal snow; a sight which the soberest traveller has never described 
without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if once seen, leaves an 
impression that can never be equalled or effaced. The western 
Ghats present the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale, 
but it is no exaggeration of their merits to say that they strongly 
resemble the valleys of the Neda and the Ladon, which have long 
been the boast of Arcadia and of Europe. 

The beauty of the Gh&ts, however, depends entirely on the season 
when they are seen; in summer, when stripped of their clouds and 
deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and then- innumerable 
cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient to com¬ 
pensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, and the only 
pleasure they afford is derived from the stately forests which still 
clothe their sides. 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of the 
Manner of villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of 
towns- 1 * 10 the field, and to the b&z&r for amusement and society. 
pe< t?Tatso? The villagers have some active games; but the out-of- 
aii classes, floor amusements of the townspeople are confined to those 
at fairs and festivals; some also perform their complicated system 
of gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling; but there are certain 
seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which all descriptions 
of people eagerly join. 

Perhaps the chief of these is the h61i, a festival in honour of the 
spring, at which the common people, especially the boys, dance 
round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, and give vent to all 
sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it is always taken 
in good part. The great sport of the occasion, however, consists in 
sprinkling each other with a yellow liquid, and throwing a crimson 


7 Malabar, &c. 
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each other’s persons. The liquid is also s 
the powder is sometimes made up in large balls covered 
with isinglass, which break as soon as they come in contact with the 
body. All ranks engage in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more 
and more into the spirit of the contest, till all parties are completely 
drenched with the liquid, and so covered with the red powder, that 
they can scarcely be recognised. « 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to pjay 
the holi at his house, and will take his share in the most riotous 
parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a less marked character; some 
general, and some local. Of the latter description is the custom 
among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the toasted grain of 
the bajri (or Holcus spicatus) when the ear first begins to fill. This 
is a natural luxury among villagers; but the custom extends to the 
great, the Baja of Ber&r, for instance, invites all the principal people 
of his court, on a succession of days, to this fare, when toasted grain 
is first served, and is followed by a regular banquet. 

The diwali is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, windows, and 
cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for the purpose. 

Ben&res, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent on 
this occasion. During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different villages and 
private houses, so high as often to make the spectator mistake them 
for stars low in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi is a festival at which a sort of opera is per¬ 
formed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shepherdesses, who 
perform appropriate dances and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down Exercises, 
wolves, deer, hares, &c., with dogs, which they also employ against 
wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occasions, on their 
own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from elephants, and some¬ 
times attack them on horseback and on foot; even villagers some¬ 
times turn out in a body to attack a tiger that infests their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and conduct themselves with great resolution. As long 
as a tiger does not destroy men, however, they never quarrel with 
him. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular are 
celebrated for their management of the horse and lance. They all 
ride very short, and use tight martingales, and light but very sharp 
bits. Their horses are always well on their haunches, and are taught 
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suddenly when at speed, in the least possible room. TJiey 
arealso taught to make sudden bounds forward, by which jfhey bring 
their rider on his adversary’s bridle arm before he has time to coun¬ 
teract the manoeuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with their 
spears in a way that looks very like play to a European. They 
wheel roimd and round each other, and make feigned pushes ap¬ 
parently without any intention of coming in contact, though always 
nearly within reach. They are in fact straining every nerve to 
carry their point, but each is thrown out by the dexterous evolutions 
of his antagonist, until, at length, one being struck through and 
knocked off his horse, first convinces the spectator that both parties 
were in earnest. 

The Hindus are also good shots with a matchlock from a horse; 
but in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes drive 
their own elephants; defending the seeming want of dignity, on the 
ground that a man should be able to guide his elephant in case his 
driver should be killed in battle. In early days this art was a 
valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which has been 
Dress. mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by all 
strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton cloth, 
one of which is wrapped round the middle and tucked up between 
the legs, while part hangs down a good deal below the knees; the 
other is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally stretched over 
the head, which has no other covering. 8 The head and beard are 
shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left on the crown. Mustachios are 
also worn, except perhaps by strict Bramins. Except in Bengal, 
all Hindus, who do not affect strictness, now wear the lower piece 
of cloth smaller and tighter, and over it a white cotton, or chintz, or 
silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round the middle, and a scarf of 
the same material over the shoulders, with a turban; some wear 
loose drawers like the Mahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent muslin 
close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds below the waist. 
This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
jewels and ornaments, make the dress complete. As this dress is 
partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot be very ancient, 
it is singular that it should be accurately represented in some of the 
figures of kings on the tombs at Thebes in Egypt, 9 where the fea¬ 
tures, attitudes, and every thing else are, by a remarkable coinci- 

8 This is exactly the Hindu dress de- 9 Especially on the sides of one of the 
scribed by Arrian, Indica, cap. xvi. doors in Belzoni’s cave. 
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&|je/(for it can be nothing more), exactly what is seen in 
Raja of the present day. 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first described 
for the men; but both the pieces of cloth are much larger women, 
and longer, and they are of various bright colours as well as white. 
Both sexes wear many ornaments Men even of the lower orders 
wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. They are sometimes worn 
as a convenient way of keeping all the money the owner has; but 
the necklaces are sometimes made of a particular berry that hardens 
into a rough but handsome dark brown bead, and sometimes of 
particular kinds of wood turned; and these are mixed alternately 
with beads of gold or coral. The neck and legs are bare; but on 
going out, embroidered slippers with a long point curling up are 
put on, and are laid aside again on entering a room or a palankeen. 
Children are loaded with gold ornaments, which gives frequent 
temptation to child murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than with us; but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the mili tary classes. The Bramins do not observe it at all. The 
Peshwa’s consort used to walk to temples, and ride or go in an open 
palankeen through the streets with perfect publicity, and with a 
retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and are not 
admitted to an equality with them. In the lower orders, the wife, 
who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the husband has finished 
before she begins. When persons of different sexes walk together, 
the woman always follows the man, even when there is no obstacle 
to their walking abreast. Striking a woman is not so disgraceful 
with the lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the low place 
systematically assigned to them, natural affection and reason restore 
them to their rights: their husbands confide in them, and consult 
with them on their affairs, and are as often subject to their ascend¬ 
ency as in any other country. 

Another reproach to Hindu civilization, though more real than 
that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first slavery, 
sight suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost universal. 
The slaves are home-bom, or children sold by their parents during 
famine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Banjaras, a tribe of 
wandering herdsmen, who gain their subsistence by conveying grain 
and merchandise from one part of the country to another. Such a 
crime is, of course, liable to punishment; but from its being only 
occasionally practised, it is even more difficult to detect than slave 
trading among ourselves. 
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omestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except that they 
fe more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if they are 
ever sold; and they attract little observation, as there is nothing 
apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But slavery is no 
where exempted from its curse. The female children kidnapped 
are often sold to keepers of brothels to be brought up for public 
prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to the passions of their 
masters and the jealous cruelty of then* mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great and 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where they 
are treated exactly like the other members. Among the ancient 
Hindus it will have been observed, from Menu, that there were no 
slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindus spread to the south, 
however, they appear in some places to have found, or to have 
established, praedial servitude. In some forest tracts there are 
slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they are en¬ 
titled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In the south of 
India they are attached to and sold with the land; and in Malab&r 
(where they seem in the most abject condition), even without the 
land. The number in Malabar and the extreme south is guessed at 
different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. They exist also in 
some parts of Bengal and Beliar, and in hilly tracts like those in the 
south-east of Guzerat. Their proportion to the people of India is 
however insignificant; and in most parts of that country the very 
name of praedial slavery is unknown. 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of which are 
Ceremonies interesting: among them are joining the hands of the 
of marriage, bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass; but the essential part of the ceremony is when 
the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated for each. 
When the seventh step is taken, the marriage is indissoluble. 10 This 
is the only form of marriage now allowed, the other seven being 
obsolete. 11 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the receipt 
by the bride’s father of any present from the bridegroom, is now 
more strictly observed than it was in his time. The point of honour 
in this respect is carried so far, that it is reckoned disgraceful to re¬ 
ceive any assistance in after life from a son-in-law or brother-in-law. 
It is indispensable that the bridegroom should come to the house of 
the father-in-law to sue for the bride, and the marriage must also be 
performed there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained according to a prescribed form. The sort of entertain- 

10 Colebrooke, Asiatic Eescarches } vol. vii. pp. 303, 309, u Ibid. p. 311. 
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merit still appears in the production of a cow to he killed for the 
feast; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose at his request. 12 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another coun¬ 
try, a temporary building is erected with great magnificence and 
expense, as a house for the bride’s father; and in all cases the pro¬ 
cession in which the bride is taken home after the marriage is as 
showy as the parties can afford. 

In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and mar¬ 
riages there have been known to cost lacs of rupees. 13 The parties 
are generally children; the bride must always be under the age of 
puberty, and both are usually under ten. These premature mar¬ 
riages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early and last- 

ing disagreements. T 

Hindu parents are remarkable for their affection for them chil¬ 
dren while they are young; hut they not unfrequently Education, 
have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which probably 
lies in the legal restrictions on the father’s control over his pro- 


1 Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men (with 
little swords, &c.), and behave with all the propriety, and almost all 

the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, pelt 
each other with dust, and are less restrained even than children m 
England. At this age they are generally very handsome. 

The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are schools m all 
towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees; the expense or 
each hoy in the south of India is estimated at from 15s. to lbs. a 
year; 14 but it must be very much less in other places. In Bengal 
and Beliar the fee is often only a small portion of grain or uncooked 

vegetables. 15 . . 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro¬ 
duced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under the 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) is 
less than one in three; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, Hus is a 
higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most countries in 
Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other presi¬ 
dencies is not greater than under Madras. I should doubt, in ee , 


12 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. 
pp. 288, 289. So uniform was the practice 
of sacrificing a cow for the entertainment 
of a visitor, that goghna (cow-killer) is a 
Shanscrit term for a guest. 


13 Ward, vol. i. p. 170. . 

u Captain Harkness, Journal of the Moya* 
Asiatic Society , No. I. p. 19. 
is Mr. Adams’s Report on Education 

'Calcutta, 1838.) 
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the average was not a good deal too 
everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained for 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gratui¬ 
tously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a portion of 
their scholars, by means of presents received from princes and opu¬ 
lent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far higher 
pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is no such 
proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those days; but 
when three of the four classes were encouraged to read the 
Vedas, it is probable that they were more generally well informed 
than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic importance 
Names. of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of recog¬ 
nising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindu nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The Rajputs have names of clans 
or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place of family 
names; and the same is the case with the Bramins of the north of 
India. 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the city 
or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his proper name 
(as Carpa Candi Rao, Candi Rao of Carpa, or Caddapa). 16 The 
most general practice on formal occasions is that- common in 
most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of the son; 
but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed from the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently by 
either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness; but 
the first might be the name of a town, and the last the name of the 
person’s father, or of his cast, and not his own. 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, from 
their frequent change of title; as is the case with our own nobility. 

The Hindus in general bury their dead, but men of the religious 
Funerals, orders are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. A 
dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred grass. Hymns 
and prayers are recited to him, and leaves of the holy basil scat¬ 
tered over him. If near the Granges, he is, if possible, carried to 
the side of that river. It is said that persons so carried to the 

16 Men’s offices also often afford a distinguishing appellation. 
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they recover, do not return to their families; and there are 
certainly villages on the Ganges which are pointed out as being 
entirely inhabited by such people and their descendants; but the 
existence of such a custom is denied by those likely to be best 
informed; and the story has probably originated in some mis¬ 
conception. After death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked 
with flowers, and immediately carried out to the pyre. It is en¬ 
joined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the south 
of India. There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face 
painted with crimson powder. In other parts, on the contrary, the 
body is carefully covered up. Except in the south, the corpse is 
carried without music, but with short exclamations of sorrow from 
the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or five 
feet high; it is decorated with flowers, and clarified butter and 
scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is lighted by a 
relation, after many ceremonies and oblations; and the relations, 
after other observances, purify themselves in a stream, and sit down 
on a bank to wait the progress of the fire. They present a melan¬ 
choly spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up in their wet gar¬ 
ments, and looking sorrowfully on the pyre. Neither the wet dress 
nor the sorrow is required by their religion: on the contrary, they 
are enjoined to alleviate their gnef by repeating certain verses, and 
to refrain from tears and lamentations. 17 

The Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in battle, 
or widows who burn with their husbands. Their tombs resemble 
small square altars. 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead 18 have been 
fully explained in another place. I may mention here the pro¬ 
digious expense sometimes incurred on those occasions. A Hindu 
family in Calcutta were stated in the newspapers for June, 1824, to 
have expended, besides numerous and most costly gifts to distin¬ 
guished Bramins, the immense sum of 500,000 rupees (50,000Z.) in 
alms to the poor, including, I suppose, 20,000 rupees, which it is 
mentioned that they pay to release debtors. 19 

It is well-known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them¬ 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that such sattis. 
victims are called Sattis. The period at which this barbarous cus- 


17 The following are among the verses:— 
u Foolish is he who seeks permanence in 
the human state, unsoUd like the stem of 
the plantain tree, transient like the foam 
of the sea.” 

“ All that is low must finally perish ; all 
that is elevated must ultimately fall.’* 

“ Unwillingly do the Manes taste the 


tears and rheum shed hy their kinsmen: 
they do not wail, but diligently perform 
the obsequies of the dead.”— Colebrookc, 
in Asiatic Researches , vol. vii. p. 244. 

18 Book I. p. 41. 

19 Quarterly Oriental Magazine for Sep¬ 
tember, 1824, p. 23, 
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tom was introduced is uncertain. It is not alluded to by Menu, 
who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted widows, 
as if there were no doubt about their surviving their husbands. 20 It 
is thought by some to have been recognised in ancient authorities, 
particularly in the Rig V6da; but others deny this construction of 
the text. 21 It certainly is of great antiquity, as an instance is de¬ 
scribed by Diodorus (who wrote before the birth of Christ), and is 
stated to have occurred in the army of Eumenes upwards of 300 
years before our sera. 22 The claim of the elder wife to preference 
over the younger, the Indian law against the burning of pregnant 
women, and other similar circumstances mentioned in his narrative, 
are too consistent with Hindu institutions, and the ceremonies are too 
correctly described, to leave the least doubt that Diodorus’s account 
is authentic, and that the custom was as fully, though probably not 
so extensively, established in the time of Eumenes as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis¬ 
sionaries, to the degraded condition to which a woman who outlives 
her husband is condemned. If the motive were one of so general 
an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. It is more 
probable that the hopes of immediately entering on the enjoy¬ 
ment of heaven, and, of entitling the husband to the same felicity, 
as well as the glory attending such a voluntary sacrifice, are sufficient 
to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who go through this awful trial. 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation for 
the purpose of obtaining the property of the widow. It would be 
judging too harshly of human nature to think such conduct frequent, 
even in proportion to the number of cases where the widow has 
property to leave ; and in fact, it may be confidently relied on, that 
the relations are almost in all, if not in all cases, sincerely desirous 
of dissuading the sacrifice. For this purpose, in addition to their 
own entreaties, and those of the infant children, w r hen there are 
such, they procure the intervention of friends of the family, and 
of persons in authority. If the case be in a family of high rank, 
the sovereign himself goes to console and dissuade the widow. It is 
reckoned a bad omen for a government to have many sattis. One 
common expedient is, to engage the widow’s attention by such visits, 
while the body is removed and burnt. 

The mode of eoncremation is various: in Bengal, the living and 
dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes and bamboos 
are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt to rise. In 

20 Book V. 156, & c . 22 Diodorus Siculus, lib. xix. cap. ii. 

See 1 ranslations by Raja Ram Mohan The custom is also mentioned, but much 
R°y> PP- 200-266. See also Colebrooke, less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 
Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 205, and Pro- of Aristobulus and Onesicritus. 
fessor Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 19. 
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the woman throws herself into the pyre, which is belo' 
level of the ground. In the Deckan, the woman sits down on the 
pyre with her husband’s head in her lap, and remains there till 
suffocated, or crushed by the fall of a heavy roof of logs of wood, 
which is fixed by cords to posts at the comers of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one; but it is 
hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or admi¬ 
ration. The more than human serenity of the victim, and the re¬ 
spect which she receives from those around her, are heightened by 
her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit nothing in distributing 
her last presents, and paying the usual marks of courtesy to the 
bystanders; while the cruel death that awaits her is doubly felt 
from her own apparent insensibility to its terrors. The reflections 
which succeed are of a different character, and one is humiliated to 
think that so feeble a being can be elevated by superstition to a self- 
devotion not surpassed by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Gruzer&t, women about to burn are often 
stupified with opium. In most other parts this is certainly not 
the case. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, uncon¬ 
fined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising their joined 
hands to their heads with as little agitation as at their ordinary devo¬ 
tions. On the other hand, frightful instances have occurred of women 
bursting from amidst the flames, and being thrust back by the 
assistants. One of these diabolical attempts was made in Bengal, 
when an English gentleman happened to be among the spec¬ 
tators, and succeeded in preventing the accomplishment of the 
tragedy; but, next day, he was surprised to encounter the bit¬ 
terest reproaches from the woman, for having been the occasion of 
her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being then in heaven enjoying 
the company of her husband, and the blessings of those she had 
left behind. 


The practice is by no means universal in India. It never occurs 
to the south of the river Kishna; and under the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin PAsliwas, it 
amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the Deckan it is 
probably more rare. In Ilindostan and Bengal it is so common, 
that some hundreds are officially reported as burning annually 
within the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is generally 
performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. It is 
done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into a river, 
or by other modes, such as throwing oneself before the sacred car at 
Jagann&t. 
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)uring the four years of Mr. Stirling’s attendance at Jaganndt, 
three persons perished under the car; one case he ascribed to acci¬ 
dent, and the other two persons had long suffered under excruciating 
disorders. 23 


The Hindus have some peculiarities that do not admit of classi- 
Heredifcary fication. As they have casts for all the trades, they have 
thieves. a ] so cas ts f or thieves, and men are brought up to consider 
robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of the hill tribes, 
bordering on cultivated countries, are of this description; and even 
throughout the plains there are casts more notorious for theft and 
robbery than gipsies used to be for pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to skill, for 
there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India. Travellers 
are full of stories of the patience, perseverance, and address with 
which they will steal, unperceived, through the midst of guards, 
and carry off their prize in the most dangerous situations. Some 
dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well-closed 
house: others, by whatever way they enter, always open a door or 
two to secure a retreat; and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared 
with oil, and armed with a dagger; so that it is as dangerous to 
seize them as it is difficult to hold. 


One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the country 
assuming different ^ disguises; an art in which they are perfect 
masters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves into the society 
of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of property, and to 
accompany them till they have an opportunity of administering a 
stupifying drug, or of throwing a noose over the neck of their un¬ 
suspecting companion. He is then murdered without blood being 
shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time elapses before his fate 
is suspected. The Thags invoke Bhaw&ni, and vow a portion of 
their spoil to her. This mixture of religion and crime might of 
itself be mentioned as a peculiarity; but it is paralleled by the vows 
of pirates and banditti to the Madonna; and in the case of Mus¬ 
sulmans, who form the largest portion of the Thags, it is like 
the compacts with the devil, which were believed in days of 
superstition. 

It need scarcely be said that the long descent of the thievish casts 
gives them no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the community, 
who look on them as equally obnoxious to punishment, both in this 
world and the next, as if then ancestors had belonged to the most 
virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are faith¬ 
ful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection against 


Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 324. 
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own class; and their skill and vigilance, against strangers. 

Juzerat is famous for one class of people of this sort, whose business 
it is to trace thieves by them footsteps. In a dry country a bare 
foot leaves little print to common eyes; but one of these people 
will perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognise it in all circum¬ 
stances, and will pursue a robber by these vestiges for a distance 
that seems incredible. 24 

In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu¬ 
sively for the protection of property. These are the Bhats Bh&t8 and 
and Chdrans, of the west of India, who are revered as Charans * 
bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Rajput tribes. 
In Rajputana they conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
from plunder, but from legal duties. In Guzerdt they carry large 
sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong escort would be in¬ 
sufficient to protect it. They are also guarantees of all agreements of 
chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character and 
their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is ap¬ 
proached, he announces that he will commit trdga, as it is called: 
or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the same threat 
unless it is fulfilled. If he is not attended to, he proceeds to gash 
his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other means fail, he will 
plunge into his heart; or he will first strike off the head of his 
child; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots who is 
to be first beheaded by his companions. The disgrace of* these 
proceedings, and the fear of having a bard’s blood on their head, 
generally reduce the most obstinate to,reason. Their fidelity is 
exemplary, and they never hesitate to sacrifice their lives to 
keep up an ascendency on which the importance of their cast 
depends. 25 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins seat 
themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door, and threaten 
to make away with themselves if the owner eats before he has com¬ 
plied with their demands. Common creditors also resort to this 
practice (which is called dhema) ; but without threats of self-murder. 
They prevent their debtor’s eating by an appeal to his honour, and 
also by stopping his supplies; and they fast, themselves, during all 
the time that they compel their debtor to do so. This sort of com¬ 
pulsion is used even against princes, and must not be resisted by 


24 One was employed to pursue a man 
who had carried off the plate belonging to 
a regimental mess at Kaira; he tracked 
him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen 
miles, lost him among the well-trodden 
streets of that city, but recovered his traces 
on reaching the opposite gate; and, though 


long foiled by the fugitive’s running up the 
water of a rivulet, he at last came up with 
him, and recovered the property, after a 
chase of from twenty to thirty miles. 

25 See Tod'* Rajasthan, and Malcolm's 
Central India, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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It is a very common mode employed by troops to 
payment of arrears, and is then directed either against the paymas¬ 
ter, the prime minister, or the sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not pecu¬ 
liar to the Hindus. Persons take a vow of friendship and mutual 
support with certain forms; and, even in a community little re¬ 
markable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath. 26 

The hills and forests in* the centre of India are inhabited by a 
Mountaineers people differing widely from those who occupy the plains. 
tribes™ 63 They are small, black, slender, but active, with peculiar 
features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear few clothes, are 
armed with bows and arrows, make open profession of plunder, and, 
unless the government is strong, are always at war with all their 
neighbours. When invaded, they conduct their operations with 
secrecy and celerity, and shower their arrows from rocks and thickets, 
whence they can escape before they can be attacked, and often be¬ 
fore they can be seen. 

They live in scattered and sometimes moveable hamlets, are di¬ 
vided into small communities, and allow great power to their chiefs. 
They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect cultivation, and 
on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder from the plains. They 
occasionally kill game, but do not depend on that for their support. 
In many parts the berries of the mahua tree form an important part 
of their food. 

Besides one or two of the Hindu gods, they have many of their 
own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities. The one who 
presides over the small-pox is, in most places, looked on with pecu¬ 
liar awe. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided by 
inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and have 
some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages and funerals, 
in common. They are all much addicted to spirituous liquors ; and 
most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great abode is in the Vindya 
mountains, which run east and west from the Ganges to Guzerdt, 
and the broad tract of forest which extends north and south from 
the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam, and, 
with interruptions, almost to Cape Comorin. In some places the 
forest has been encroached on by cultivation; and the inhabit¬ 
ants have remained in the plains as village watchmen, hunters, and 
other trades suited to their habits. In a few places their devasta¬ 
tions have restored the clear country to the forest; and the remains 
of villages are seen among the haunts of wild beasts. 

26 Part of the ceremony is dividing a by each party, and, from this compact, is 
bhel, or wood-apple, half of which is kept called bhdl bhandar. 
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The points of resemblance above mentioned lead to the opinion 
that all these rude tribes form one people ; but they differ in other 
particulars, and each has a separate name ; so that it is only by com¬ 
paring their languages (where they retain a distinct language) that 
we can hope to see the question of their identity settled. 

These people, at Bagalpur, are called pah&rias, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of Cols they occupy a great tract of wild country 
in the west of Bengal and Behar, and extend into the Vindya 
mountains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining part of the Vindya 
range, and in the centre and south of the great forest, they are 
called G6nds; further west, in the Vindya chain, they are called 
Bhils; and in all the western hills, Colis; which name probably has 
some connexion with the Cols of Beh&r, and may possibly have some 
with the Colaris, a similar tribe in the extreme south. The Colis 
stretch westward along the hills and forests in Guzerdt, nearly to 
the desert; on the south they take in part of the range of Ghdts. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of the 
country; but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were in 
their present state at the time of the Hindu invasion; and probably 
some of them were those allies of Rama whom tradition and fiction 
have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest; and the present tribes are 
in those portions of it which have not yet been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion. The great tract of forest, called Gondwana, lying between the 
rich countries of Berdr and Cattac, and occasionally broken in upon 
by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the original state of 
the Deckan, and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation from 
whom the servile class was formed; or, if it be true that even there 
their language is mixed with Tdmul, they may possibly be the re¬ 
mains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those conquered 
by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern hills, 
and the lower branches of Hemaldya; but they all differ widely from 
those above described, and partake more of the features and appear¬ 
ance of the nations between them and China. 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks; but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

. Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be ex¬ 
pected of forming opinions of the native character. Even Character, 
in England few know much of the people beyond their own class, 
and what they do know they learn from newspapers and publica¬ 
tions of a description which does not exist in India. In that coun- 
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o, religion and manners put bars to onr intimacy with the 
natives, and limit tbe number of transactions as well as the free 
communication of opinions. We know nothing of the interior of 
families but by report; and have no share in those numerous oc¬ 
currences of life in which the amiable parts of character are most 
exhibited. 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not see the 
most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless when in¬ 
fluenced by passion, or occupied by some personal interest. What 
we do see we judge by our own standard. We conclude that a man 
who cries like a child on slight occasions, must always be incapable 
of acting or suffering with dignity; and that one who allows him¬ 
self to be called a liar would not be ashamed of any baseness. Our 
writers also confound the distinctions of time and place ; they com¬ 
bine in one character the Maratta and the Bengalese; and tax the 
present generation with the crimes of the heroes of the “ Maha 
Bh&rat.” It might be argued, in opposition to many unfavourable 
testimonies, that those who have known the Indians longest have 
always the best opinion of them ; but this is rather a compliment to 
human nature than to them, since it is true of every other people. 
It is more in point, that all persons who have retired from India 
think better of the people they have left after comparing them with 
others even of the most justly admired nations. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own impres¬ 
sions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact that the 
Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of character. Their de¬ 
fects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes; but they are also to 
be ascribed in part to physical constitution, and in part to soil and 
climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others; and all must 
degenerate if placed in an enervating atmosphere. 

Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and unremit¬ 
ting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that arising from the 
rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, and the fruits 
of hard labour are contested among scattered tribes, the result may 
be the energy and decision of the Arab. 

But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied by a fertile 
soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an extent of land 
that would support an almost indefinite increase of inhabitants. The 
heat is moderated by rain, and warded off by numerous trees and 
forests: everything is calculated to produce that state of listless in¬ 
activity, which foreigners find it so difficult to resist. The shades of 
character that are found in different parts of India tend to confirm 
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^ffgMjposition. The inhabitants of the dry countries in the no: 
w hich in winter are cold, are comparatively manly and active. The 
Marattas, inhabiting a mountainous and unfertile region, are hardy 
and laborious; while the Bengalese, with their moist climate and 
their double crops of rice, where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo 
furnish all the materials for construction unwrought, are more effe¬ 
minate than any other people in India. But love of repose, though 
not sufficient to extinguish industry or repress occasional exertions, 
may be taken as a characteristic of the whole people. Aldn to their 
indolence is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of 
being involved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
coinage ; and from these two radical influences almost all their vices 
are derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be thought to 
be produced by despotism and superstition, without any aid from 
nature; but if those causes were alone sufficient, they would have 
had the same operation on the indefatigable Chinese and the imper¬ 
turbable Russian; in the present case they are as likely to be effect 


as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, in 
wdiich they outdo most nations even of the Bast. They do not even 
resent the imputation of falsehood; the same man would calmly an¬ 
swer to a doubt by saying, “Why should I tell a lie?” who would 
shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest infringement of his 
honour. 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, na¬ 
turally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not more 
frequent than in other Asiatic countries); and those who pay so 
little regard to statements about the past, cannot be expected to be 
scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches of faith in private 
life are much more common in India than in England; but even in 
India, the great majority, of course, are true to their word. 

It is in people connected with government that deceit is most 
common; but in India, this class spreads far; as from the nature of 
the land revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to resist force 
by fraud. 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an opposite 
effect. Merchants and bankers are generally strict observers of 
their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce could not go on 
where justice is so irregularly administered. 

Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, they will penetrate the views of a person with 
< * w hom they have to deal; watch his humours; soothe or irritate liis 
temper; present tilings in such a form as suits their designs, and 
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by indirect manoeuvres, to make others even 
3 to the accomplishment of their ends. But their plots 
are seldom so daring or flagitious as those of other Asiatic nations, 
or even of Indian Mussulmans, though these last have been soft¬ 
ened by their intercourse with the people among whom they are 
settled. 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that they 
are corrupt; to take a bribe in a good cause is almost meritorious; 
and it is a venial offence to take one when the cause is bad. Pecu¬ 
niary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, and, if against the 
public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their flattery 
and their importunity. The first is gross, even after every allow¬ 
ance has been made for the different degrees of force which nations 
give to the language of civility. The second arises from the inde¬ 
cision of their own rulers: they never consider an answer final, and 
are never ashamed to prosecute a suit as long as their varied inven¬ 
tion, the possible change of circumstances, or the exhausted pa¬ 
tience of the person applied to, gives them a hope of carrying their 
point. 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
and much addicted to verbal altercation. They will persevere in a 
lawsuit till they are ruined; and will argue, on other occasions, 
with a violence so unlike their ordinary demeanour, that one unac¬ 
customed to them expects immediate blows or bloodshed. 

The public spirit of Hindus is either confined to their cast or 
village, in which cases it is often very strong; or if it extends to 
the general government, it goes no further than zeal for its authority 
on the part of its agents and dependents. Great national spirit is 
sometimes shown in war, especially where religion is concerned, but 
allegiance in general sits very loose: a subject will take service 
against his natural sovereign as readily as for him; and always has 
more regard to the salt he has eaten than to the land in which he 
was bom. 

Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break through some of 
the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose that they 
are devoid of principle. Except in the cases specified, they have all 
the usual respect for moral obligations; and to some rules which, 
in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they adhere, in spite 
of every temptation to depart from them. A Bramin will rather 
starve to death than eat prohibited food: a headman of a v\J.lage 
will suffer the torture rather than consent to a contribution laid on 
the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti: the same servant who 
cheats his master in his accounts may be trusted with money to any 
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amount in deposit. Even in corrupt transactions, it is seldom 
men will not rather undergo a punishment than betray those to 
whom they have given a bribe. 

Their great defect is a want of manliness. Their slavish con¬ 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the 
subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the languid 
softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their love of arti¬ 
fice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of change, the 
delight they take in puerile fables, and their neglect of rational 
history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more robust 
qualities of disposition and intellect throughout the mass of the 
nation. 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared with 
other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any at all 
times. The labouring people are industrious and persevering; and 
other classes, when stimulated by any strong motive, and sometimes 
even by mere sport, will go through great hardships and endure 
long fatigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster ; yet they often display bravery not surpassed by the most 
warlike nations; and will always throw away their fives for any 
consideration of religion or honour. Hindii Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances, advanced, after troops of the King s service 
had been beaten off; and on one of these occasions they were op¬ 
posed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forward to certain death, 
while, in private life, the lowest orders do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceive their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary concomitant 
to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. When his fate is 
inevitable, the lowest Hindu encounters it with a coolness that 
would excite admiration in Europe, converses with his friends with 
cheerfulness, and awaits the approach of death without any diminu¬ 
tion of his usual serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its peculi¬ 
arities while divested of many of its defects, is found among the 
K&jputs and other military classes in Gangetic Hindostan, from 
among whom so many of our Sepoys are recruited. It is there we 
are most likely to gain a clear conception of their high spirit, their 
enthusiastic courage, and generous self-devotion, so singularly com¬ 
bined with gentleness of manners and softness of heart, together 
with a boyish playfulness and almost infantine simplicity. 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
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affectionate to their families, land to their neighbours, and, towards 
all but the government, honest and sincere. 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character; but they are 
quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by tumults, 
or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we except those 
connected with the government/ they will bear a fair comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in religion 
and government give a clear superiority to our middle classes; and 
even among the labouring class, there are many to whom no parallel 
could be found in any rank in India; but, on the other hand, there 
is no set of people among the Hindus so depraved as the dregs of 
our great towns; and the swarms of persons who live by fraud— 
sharpers, impostors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those 
who mix with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people—are almost unknown in India. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed those 
of all other countries in atrocity. The Tliags 27 have been men¬ 
tioned ; and the Decoits are almost as detestable for their cruelty as 
the others for their deliberate treachery. 

The Decoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, who 
assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kill those who 
offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture those whom they 
imagine to have wealth concealed. Next morning they are melted 
into the population; and such is the dread inspired by them, that 
even when known, people can seldom be found to come forward and 
accuse them. Except in the absence of political feeling, and the 
greater barbarity of their proceedings, their offence resembles those 
which have, at times, been common in Ireland. In India it is the 
consequence of weak government during the anarchy of the last 
hundred years, and is rapidly disappearing under the vigorous 
administration of the British. Both Thags and Decoits are at least 
as often Mahometans as Hindus. 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to imagine 
peculiar depravity in the country where they occur; but a further 
inquiry removes that impression. Including Thags and Decoits, 
the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thags are 
almost a separate nation, and Decoits are desperate ruffians who 
enter into permanent gangs and devote their lives to rapine; but 
the remaining part of the population is little given to such passions 
as disturb society. By a series of Reports laid before the House 
of Commons in 1832, 28 it appears that, on an average of four years, 
the number of capital sentences carried into effect annually in 
England and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls; and in the provinces 

27 See page 190. 28 Minutes of Evidence (Judicial), No. iv. p. 103. 
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402,010. 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes in Bengal 
is considerably greater than in England; but it would require a 
most extravagant allowance on that account to bring the amount of 
great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Murders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than for 
gain: and theft is confined to particular classes; so that there is little 
uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep with every door 
in the house open, and their property scattered about as it lay in 
the day time, and seldom have to complain of loss: even with so 
numerous a body of servants as fills every private house, it is 
no small proof of habitual confidence to see scarcely any thing 
locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return* from Indian servants 
as any in the world; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness to 
their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own chiefs 
is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than gratitude, un¬ 
less where cast supplies the place of clannish feeling. The fidelity 
of our Sepoys to their foreign masters has been shown in instances 
which it would be difficult to match, even among national troops, 
in any other country. 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders; it is common to see per¬ 
sons who have been patronized by men in power, not only continue 
their attachment to them when in disgrace, but even to their families 
when they have left them in a helpless condition. 30 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with foreigners, 
the Hindus are still a mild and gentle people. The cruel massacres 
that attended all their battles with the Mahometans must have led 
to sanguinary retaliation; and they no longer act on the generous 
laws of war which are so conspicuous in Menu. But even now they 


29 The annual number of sentences to 
death in England was 1232, and of execu¬ 
tions 64. In Bengal, the sentences were 
59, and the executions the same. England 
is taken at 13,000,000 souls, and the Bengal 
provinces at 60,000,000. 

30 A perfectly authentic instance might 
be mentioned, of an English gentleman, in 
a high station in Bengal, who was dismissed, 

V#d afterwards reduced to great temporary 


difficulties in his own country: a native of 
rank, to whom he had been kind, supplied 
him, when in those circumstances, with 
upwards of 10,0002., of which he would not 
accept repayment, and for which he could 
expect no possible return. This generous 
friend was a Maratta Bramin, a race of all 
others whohave least sympathy with people 
of other casts, and who are most hardened 
and corrupted by power. 
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ape more merciful to prisoners than any other Asiatic people, or 
their Mussulman countrymen. 

Tippoo used to cut off the right hands and noses of the British 
camp followers that fell into his hands. The last Peshwa gave to 
men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions and a rupee 
each, to enable them to return Kb their business, after they had 
been plundered by his troops. 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natural outlets for 
resentment; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. In ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, the Hindus are compassionate and benevolent; but 
they are deficient in active humanity, partly owing to the unso¬ 
cial effects of cast, and partly to the apathy which makes them 
indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of their 
neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All feed 
Bramins and give alms to religious mendicants; but a beggar from 
mere want would neither be relieved by the charity of Europe, nor 
the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and ostenta¬ 
tious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the general 
disposition # of the Hindus is frugal, and even parsimonious. Their 
ordinary expenses are small, and few of any rank in life hesitate to 
increase their savings by employing them indirectly in commerce, or 
by lending them out at high interest. 

Hindu children are much more quick and intelligent than Euro¬ 
pean ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is often sur¬ 
prising; and not less so is the manner in which their faculties 
become blunted after the age of puberty. 

But at all ages they are very intelligent; and this strikes us most 
in the lower orders, who in propriety of demeanour, and in com¬ 
mand of language, are far less different from their superiors than 
with us. 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which the 
Hindus appear to most advantage. It can scarcely be expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they should be less 
licentious than other nations; but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side least 
flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent with this praise; but it has been well explained as 
arising from “that simplicity which conceives that whatever can 
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exist without blame, may be named without offence; ” and th 
view is confirmed by the decorum of their behaviour in other 
respects. 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting in 
anecdote and humour bordering* on buffoonery. It has been re¬ 
marked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this 
frivolity extends to their general character, and is combined with a 
disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In their persons they are, generally speaking , lower, and always 
more slender, than Europeans. 31 They have a better carriage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of their limbs. 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, rather 
lank,‘and always jet black. Their moustachios and (in the few 
cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and strong. 
Their women have a large share of beauty and grace, set off by a 
feminine reserve and simplicity. 32 

The cleanliness of the Hindus in their persons is proverbial. 
They do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions; but even in that respect the lower classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat; but they have none of the English 
delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of the 


general good order. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which have 
been given of the Hindus,—at the earliest epoch of which comparison 
we possess accounts, and at the present day,—it will be of character in 
advantage to see how they stood at an intermediate period, modern and 
for which we fortunately possess the means, through the times * 
accounts left us by the Greeks, a people uninfluenced by any 
of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views we can under¬ 
stand, and whose judgment we can appreciate. 

This question has been fully examined in another place, 33 and the 


results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the time of 
Menu’s Code and that of Alexandria, were—the complete emanci¬ 
pation of the servile class; the more general occurrence, if not the 
first instances of the practice of self-immolation by widows; the 
prohibition of intermarriages between casts; the employment of the 


31 The military classes in Hindostan are coast near Bombay, or the south-eastern 

much taller tljan the common run of Eng- part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
lishmen. countries,) and present an unfavourable 

32 The Lascars, now so common in the specimen of the natives of India, 
streets of London, are mostly from the 33 See Appendix HI. 
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Braniins as soldiers, and their inhabiting separate vi 
perhaps, the commencement of the monastic orders. 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already been 
fully set forth; and if we take a more extensive review (without 
contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the alterations 
have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sudras is, 
doubtless, an improvement; but in other respects we find the re¬ 
ligion of the Hindus debased, their restrictions of cast more rigid, 
(except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the avowed 
imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice disused, the laws 
less liberal towards women, the great works of peace no longer 
undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost forgotten. We find, 
also, from their extant works, that the Hindus once excelled in 
departments of taste and science on which they never now attempt 
to write ; and that they formerly impressed strangers with a high 
respect for their courage, veracity, simplicity, and integrity,—the 
qualities in which they now seem to us most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that the 
Hindus were once in a higher condition, both moral and intellectual, 
than they are now; and as, even in their present state of depres¬ 
sion, they are still on a footing of equality with any people out of 
Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have attained 
a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most favoured 
of the nations, either of antiquity or of modern times. 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on in dif¬ 
ferent places. Their religion encourages inaction, which is the first 
step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement at 
home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad: it is 
those rules that have kept up the separation between the Hindus 
and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance in which an 
idolatrous religion has stood out against the comparative purity 
even of that of Mahomet, when professed by the government. 
Despotism would doubtless contribute its share to check the progress 
of society ; but it was less oppressive and degrading than in most 
Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to the 
Hindus; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into the 
causes of. the abject condition of the greater part of them. By it 
the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor, must, in time, be 
broken down to something between a farmer and a labourer, but 
less independent than either; and without a chance of accumulation 
to enable them to recover their position. Bankers and merchants 
may get rich enough to leave all their sons with fortunes; but, as 
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each possessor knows that he can neither found a family nor dispose 
of liis property by will, he endeavours to gain what pleasure and 
honour he can from his life-rent, by ostentation in feasts and cere¬ 
monies ; and by commencing temples, tanks, and groves, which his 
successors are too poor to complete or to repair. 34 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on their 
fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to prevent 
the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. In India 
it effectually answers those ends, and stifles all the restless feelings 
to which men might be led by the ambition of permanently im¬ 
proving their condition. A man who has amassed a fortune by his 
own labours is not likely to have a turn for literature or the fine 
arts ; and if he had, his collections would be dispersed at his death, 
and his sons would have to begin their toils anew, without time 
for acquiring that refinement in taste or elevation of sentiment 
which is brought about by the improved education of successive 
generations. 

Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more common 
in India than in Europe, they produce no permanent change in the 
society; all remains on the same dead level, with no conspicuous 
objects to guide the course of the community, and no barriers to 
oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler. 35 

Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the stag¬ 
nation and decline of Hindu civilization. The wonder is, how it 
could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to such a pitch 
as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy to say. 
Perhaps in institutions and moral character it was at its best just 
before Alexander; but learning was much longer in reaching its 
acme. The most flourishing period for literature is represented by 
Hindu tradition to be that of Vicrama Ditya, a little before the be¬ 
ginning of our sera; but some of the authors who are mentioned as 
the ornaments of that prince’s court appear to belong to later times; 
and the good writers, whose w T orks are extant, extend over a long 
space of time, from the second century before Christ to the eighth 
of the Christian mra. Mathematical science was in most perfection 
in the fifth century after Christ; but works of merit, both in litera- 
rure and science, continued to be composed for some time after the 
Mahometan invasion. 


34 Hence the common opinion among 
Europeans, that it is thought unlucky for 
a son to go on with his father’s work. 

35 The great military chiefs may be said 
to be exceptions to this rule, for they not 
unfrequently transmit their lands to their 
children ; but they are, for purposes of im¬ 
provement, the worst people into whose 


hands property could fall. As their power 
rests on mercenary soldiers, they have no 
need to call in the aid of the people, like 
our barons ; and as each lives on his own 
lands at a distance from his equals, they 
neither refine each other by their inter¬ 
course, nor those below them by the ex¬ 
ample of their social habits. 
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BOOK IY. 

HISTORY OF THE HINDUS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 


CHAPTEE I. 

HISTORY OF THE HINDUS—HINDOSTAN. 

The first information we receive on Hindu history is from a passage 
in Menu, which gives ns to infer that their residence was at one 
time between the rivers Seraswati (Sersooty) and Drishadwati (Cag- 
gar), a tract about 100 miles to the north-west of DeHii, and in ex¬ 
tent about sixty-five miles long, and from twenty to forty broad. 
That land, Menu says, was called Bramhaverta, because it was fre¬ 
quented by gods; and the custom preserved by immemorial tradi¬ 
tion in that country is pointed out as a model to the pious. 1 The 
country between that tract and the Jamna, and all to the north of 
the Jamna and Ganges, including North Beh&r, is mentioned, in 
the second place, under the name of Bramarshi; and Bramins born 
within that tract are pronounced to be suitable teachers of the 
several usages of men. 2 

This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acquired 
after that on the Saraswati. 

The Pur&nas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and com¬ 
mence with Ayodha (Oud), about the centre of the last-mentioned 
tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races have their origin; 
and from thence the princes of aU other countries are sprung. 

Prom fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are only dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by purely mythological legends. 

After these comes Bama, who seems entitled to take his place in 
real history. 

His story, 3 when stripped of its fabulous and romantic decora- 
Expcdition tions, merely relates that Bama possessed a powerful 
of Rama, kingdom in Hindostan; and that he invaded the Deckan 
and penetrated to the island of Ceylon, which he conquered. 

1 Menu^Book II. v. 17, 18. This tract famous sages.—Wilson, Preface to Vishnu 
is also the scene of the adventures of the Purana, p. lxvii. 
first princes, and the residence of the most 2 Menu, Book II. Y. 19, 20. 

8 See p. 91. 
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~^Whe first of these facts there is no reason to question; and we 
may readily believe that Rama led an expedition into the Deckan; 
but it is highly improbable that, if he was the first, or even among 
the first invaders, he should have conquered Ceylon. If he did so, 
he could not have lived, as is generally supposed, before the compila¬ 
tion of the Vedas; for, even in the time of Menu’s Institutes, there 
were no settlements of Hindu conquerors in the Deckan. It is pro¬ 
bable that the poets who have celebrated Rama, not only reared a 
great fabric on a narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to 
the scene which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

The undoubted antiquity of the “ Ramayana ” 4 is the best testi¬ 
mony to the early date of the event which it celebrates; yet, as no 
conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been undertaken 
without great resources, Rdma must have lived after Hindu civili¬ 
zation had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Rdma, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession over his 
dominions; but as we hear no more of Ayodha (Oud), it is possible 
that the kingdom (which at one time was called Coshala) may have 
merged in another ; and that the capital was transferred from Oud 
to Canouj. 

The war celebrated in the “ Mahd Bhdrat” is the next war of the 
historical event that deserves notice. Bhtfrat.” " 

It is a contest between the lines of Pdndu and of Guru (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastinapura 
(probably a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which still 
bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar race, but 
the different parties are supported by numerous allies, and some 
from very remote quarters. 

There seem to have been many states in India (six, at least, in 
the one tract upon the Ganges 5 ) ; but a considerable degree of in¬ 
tercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up among them. 
Crishna, who is an ally of the Pdndus, though born on the Jamna, 
had founded a principality in Guzerdt; among the allies on each 
side are chiefs from the Indus, and from Calinga in the Deckan; 
some even who, the translators are satisfied, belonged to nations 
beyond the Indus; and Ydvanas, a name which most orientalists 
considered to apply, in all early works, to the Greeks. The Pdndus 
were victorious, but paid so dear for their success, that the survi¬ 
vors, broken-hearted with the loss of their friends, and the destruc¬ 
tion of their armies, abandoned the world and perished among the 


4 See p. 153. 

5 Hastinapura, Mattra, Panchala (part 
of Oud and the lower Doab), Benares, 
Magada, and Bengal. (Oriental Magazine , 
vol. iii.p. 135 ; Tod, vol. i. p. 49.) Ayodha 


is not mentioned in the “ Maha Bharat/* 
nor Canacubya (Canouj), unless, as assert¬ 
ed in Menu (Chap. II. s. 19), Panchala is 
only another name for that kingdom. 
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Crishna, their great ally, fell, as was 
of civil wars in his own country. Son 
legends relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the 
Indus; 6 7 and, as those Rajputs who have come from that quarter in 
modern times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the narra¬ 
tive seems more deserving of credit than at first sight might appear. 
The more authentic account, however (that of the “ Mahd Bharat ” 
itself), describes them as finally returning to the neighbourhood of 
the Jamna. 

The story of the “ Mahd Bhdrat ” is much more probable than 
that of the “ Ram&yana.” It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts. Though far below the “ Iliad ” in appearance of reality, 
it bears nearly the same relation to the “ Ramayana,” that the poem 
on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures of Her¬ 
cules ; and like the “ Iliad,” it is the source to which .many chiefs 
and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war has already been discussed. 8 It was probably 
in the fourteenth century before Christ. 

Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the Pandus 
succeeded them on the throne; but the names alone of those princes 
are preserved. The seat of their government seems to have been 
transferred to Delhi. 

The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 
Magada. the same poem were destined to attract greater notice. 
These are the kings of Magada, of whom so much has been already 
said. 9 

The kings of Magada seem always to have possessed extensive 
authority. The first of them (he who is mentioned in the “ Mahd 
Bhdrat ”) is represented as the head of a number of chiefs and 
tribes; but most of those probably were within the limits of Bengal 
and Behdr, as we have seen that there were five other independent 
kingdoms in the tract watered by the Ganges. 10 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe ; but the 
last Nanda was born of a Sudra mother; and Chandragupta, who 
murdered and succeeded him, was also of a low class: from this 


formerly 


formerly 
Le Hindu 



snqyrs of Hdmaldya 
stated, 6 in the midsl 


6 See page 92. 

7 See Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 85, and the 
translation (through the Persian) of the 
“ Maha Bharat,” published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund, in 1831. 

8 Page 140. 

9 Page 137. 

19 It is remarkable the Yavanas or Greeks 
are represented as allies of the King of Ma¬ 


gada,—a circumstance evidently arising 
from the connexion between the king of 
the Prasii and the successors of Alexander. 
(Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
xv. p. 101.) Another of their allies, Bha- 
gadatta, who receives the pompous title of 
“King of the South and West,” appears 
by the “ Ayeen Akberee ” (vol. ii. p. 16) to 
have been prince of Bengal. 
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say the Puranas, the Cshetryas lost their ascendency in II 
gada, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were Sudras. 11 

They do not seem to have lost their consequence from the degra¬ 
dation of their cast; for the Sudra successors of Chandragupta are 
said, in the hyperbolical language of the Pur&nas, to have brought 
the “ whole earth under one umbrella; ” 12 and there appears the 
strongest reason to believe that Asoca, the third of the line, was 
really in possession of a commanding influence over the states to the 
north of the Nerbadda. The extent of his dominions appears from 
the remote points at which his edict columns are erected; and the 
same monuments bear testimony to the civilized character of his 
government; since they contain orders for establishing hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout his empire, as well as for planting 
trees and digging wells along the public highways. 

This ascendency of Asoca is the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that the 
kings of Magada were emperors and lords paramount of India; 
and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he could ascertain 
regarding those kings, 13 states nothing that can countenance a belief 
in a greater extent or earlier commencement of their supremacy. 
During the war of the “ Maha Bharat,” it has been shown that they 
formed one of six little monarchies within the basin of the Ganges; 
and that they were among the unsuccessful opponents of one of 
those petty states, that of Hastinapura. 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India which 
he visited; and the nations which he heard of beyond the Hyphasis 
were under aristocratic governments. Arrian 14 and Strabo 15 say that 
the Prasii were the most distinguished of all the Indian nations; 
but neither hints at their supremacy over the others. Arrian, 
indeed, in giving this preference to the Prasii, and their king, San- 
dracottus, adds that Porus was greater than he. Megasthenes 16 
says that there were 118 nations in India, but mentions none of 
them as subordinate to the Prasii. It is impossible to suppose 
that Megasthenes, who resided at the court of Sandracottus, and 
seems so well disposed to exalt his greatness, should have failed 
to mention his being emperor of India, or indeed his having 
any decided ascendency over states beyond his own immediate 
limits. 

The Hindu accounts 17 represent Chandragupta as all but over¬ 
whelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preservation to 

11 Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches , vol. 13 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. 

ii. p. 139; Professor Wilson, Hindu Drama, 14 Ch. v. 15 Book xv. p. 483. 

vol. iii. p. 14. 16 Quoted by Arrian, ch. vii. 

12 Professor Wilson, Hindu Theatre , vol. 17 See Wilson*s Thecrb'e of the Hindus , vol. 

iii. p. 14. iii. 
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the arts of his minister more than to the force of his kingdom, 
is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of that influence 
which was so much extended under his grandson. His accepting 
the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, from Seleucus, 
is a proof how far he himself had carried his views; and Asoca, in 
his youth, was governor of IJjcn or M&lwa, which must, therefore, 
have been a possession of his father. 

The claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced by 
princes of other dynasties in their inscriptions; and has been con¬ 
ceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the kings of 
Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, Guzerdt, and other 
places; but all apparently on very insufficient grounds. 

The family of Maury a, to which Sandracottus belonged, retained 
possession of the throne for ten generations, and were succeeded by 
three other Sudra dynasties, the last and longest of which bore the 
name of Andra. 18 

This dynasty ended in a.d. 436, and is succeeded in the Purdnas 
by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not Hindis; from 
which, and the interruption at all attempts at historical order, we 
may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a long period of disoider. 
At the end of several centuries, a gleam of light breaks in, and dis¬ 
covers Magada subject to the Gupta kings of Canouj. From this 
period it is no longer distinctly mentioned. _ 

The fame of Magada has been preserved, from its being the birth¬ 
place of Budha, and from its language (Magadi or Pali) being now 
employed in the sacred writings of his most extensively diffused re¬ 
ligion, as well as in those of the Jdins. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
Bengal, allies of the king of Magada in the war of the “ Mahd 
Bhdxat.” From him, the A'yeni Akberi continues the succession, 
through five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. These lists, 
being° only known to us by the translations of Abulfazl, might be 
looked on with more suspicion than the Hindu ones already 
noticed. But that one of them, at least (the fourth), is founded 
in truth, is proved by inscriptions; and from them, a series of 
princes, with names ending in Pala, may be made out, who pro¬ 
bably reigned from the ninth to the latter part of the eleventh 

century. 19 _ _ 

The inscriptions relating to this family were found at distant 
places, and in circumstances that leave no room to question their 
authenticity: yet they advance statements which are surprising in 
themselves, and difficult to reconcile to what we know, from other 

volumes there men- 


18 See ‘‘Chronology/’ p. 275. 

19 See Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , 
yol. ix. p. 442, and the various inscriptions 


in the preceding 
tioned. 
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s, of the history of India. They represent the kings of. 
gal as ruling over the whole of India; from Himalaya to Cape Co¬ 
morin, and from the Baramputr to the Indus. They even assert 
that the same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west. 20 

These conquests are rendered, impossible to anything like their 
full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent govern¬ 
ments in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mew&r, and Gruzerat, if not in other 
places; but they could scarcely have been claimed in contempo¬ 
rary inscriptions, if the princes to whom they are ascribed had not 
affected some supremacy over the other states, and had not sent 
expeditions far into the west of India, and even into the heart of 
the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty seems to have at least as 
good a claim as any other in the Hindu times to the dignity of 
general dominion, and affords a fresh reason for distrusting all such 
pretensions. The dynasty of Pala was succeeded by one whose 
names ended in Sena; and this last was subverted by the Maho¬ 
metans about a. d. 1203. 

Though the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in .an¬ 
tiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we possess Maiwa. 
the first authentic date. The sera still current through vicramaditya. 
all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of Vicramaditya, who 
reigned at Ujein at the date of its commencement, which was fifty- 
six years before Christ. 

Vicramaditya is the Hanin al Rashid of Hindu tales; and by 
drawing freely from such sources, Colonel Wilford collected such a 
mass of transactions as required the supposition of no less than eight 
Vicramadityas, to reconcile the dates of them ; but all that is now 
admitted is, that Vicramaditya was a powerful monarch, ruled a 
civilized and prosperous country, and was a distinguished patron 
of letters. 


20 The earliest, a copper tablet contain¬ 
ing a grant of land, and found at Mongir, 
appears to be written in the ninth century. 
(See Asiatic RcsearcheSy vol, ix. p.446, above 
quoted.) It says, in explicit terms, that 
the reigning Raja, Deb Pal Deb, (or Ddva 
Pala Deva,) possessed the whole of India 
from the source of the Ganges to Adam’s 
Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), and from the 
river Megna, or Baramputr, to the western 
sea. It specifics the inhabitants of Bengal, 
the Carnatic, and Tibet among his subjects, 
and alludes to his army marching through 
Camboja,—a country generally supposed to 
be beyond the Indus ; and, if not so, cer¬ 
tainly in the extreme west of India. The 
next inscription is on a broken column in 
the district of Saran, north of the Ganges. 


It was erected by a prince who professes 
himself tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet 
claims for his immediate territory the 
tract from Rewa Jhanak (not exactly 
known) to the Hemalaya mountains, and 
from the eastern to the western sea. It 
states the Raja of Bengal (probably the son 
of the Deb Pal of the last inscription) to 
have conquered Orissa, a tribe or people 
called Huns (also mentioned in the former 
inscription), the southern part of the coast 
of Coromandel, and Guzerat. The third 
merely records that a magnificent monu¬ 
ment in honour of Budha, near Benares, 
was erected in 1026 by a Raja of Bengal 
of the same family as the above, who from 
the earlier inscriptions also appear to have 
been Budlnsts. 
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The next epoch is that of Raja Bh6ja, whose name is one 
Bh<5ja. most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no record 
has been preserved. His long reign terminated about the end of 
the eleventh century. 

The intermediate six centuries are filled up by lists of kings in 
the “A'yeni Akberi,” and in the Hindu books: among them is one 
named Cliandrapala, who is said to have conquered all Hindostan; 
but the information is too vague to be made much use of. The 
princes of Malwa certainly extended their authority over a large 
portion of the centre and west of India ; and it is of Vicramaditya 
that the traditions of universal empire are most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and his country con¬ 
quered, by the R&ja of Guzer&t; but Malwa appears soon to have 
recovered its independence under a new dynasty; and was finally 
subdued by the Mahometans, a.d. 1231. 21 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, im- 
Guzerrft. press us with the belief of an early principality in Guzerat; 
and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion, by a Greek writer 
of the second century. 22 The Rajput traditions, quoted by Colonel 
Tod, 23 inform us of another principality, founded at Ballabi, in the 
peninsula of Guzer&t, in the middle of the second century of our 
sera, by Kanak Sdna, an emigrant of the solar race, which reigned 
in Oud. They were driven out of their capital in 524, by an army 
of barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks were Parthians. The 
princes of that family emigrated again from Guzerat, and at length 
founded the kingdom of Mewar, which still subsists. Grants of 
land, inscribed on copper tablets, which have been translated by 
Mr. Wathen, 24 fully confirm the fact that a race whose names often 
ended in Sena reigned at Ballabi from a.d. 144 to a.d. 524. The 
barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, Mr. Wathen sug¬ 
gests may have been Indo-Bactrians. They are certainly too late 
to be Parthians; but it is not impossible they may have been 
Persians of the next race (Sassanians). Naushirwdn reigned from 
a.d. 531 to a.d. 579. Various Persian authors quoted by Sir John 
Malcolm, 25 assert that this monarch carried his arms into Perghdna 
on the north and India on the east; and as they are supported 
in the first assertion by Chinese records, 26 there seems no reason 
to distrust them in the second. Sir Hemy Pottinger (though with¬ 
out stating his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 


21 Colonel Tod, Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 201, and Mr. Cole- 
brooke, p. 230 of the same volume. See 
also Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbei'y , vol. ii. p. 48. 

22 Vincent’s Periplus, p. Ill (Note on 
Mam bar us). 


23 Yol. i.pp. 83, 215. 

24 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, vol. iv. p. 480, &c. 

25 Persia, vol. i. p. 141. 

26 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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Naushi'r wan’s marcli along the sea-coast of Mekrdn to Sind; 27 arid, 
as Ballabi was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to have 
destroyed that city. Perhaps the current story of the descent 
of the Ednas of Mewar from Noushi'rwdn may have some connexion 
with their being driven into their present seats by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Ballabi 
precedes Noushirwdn’s accession, is but a trifling matter in Hindu 
chronology. 

The Ballabi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzerdt by the 
Chauras, another Bdjput tribe, who finally established their capital, 
in a.d. 746, at Anhalwdra, now Pattan, and became one of the 
greatest dynasties of India. 

The last raja dying in a.d. 931 without male issue, was succeeded 
by his son-in-law as prince of the Bdjput tribe of Salonka, or Cha- 
lukya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in the Deckan, above 
the Ghdts. 28 


It was a rdja of this dynasty that conquered Mdlwa; and it is to 
them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title of emperors 
of India. 29 Though overrun and rendered tributary by the Mahmud 
of Ghazni, the Salonkas remained on the throne till a.d. 1228, when 
they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 1297 30 sunk in its 
turn before the Mussulman conquerors. 

Few of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more notice than 
Canacubya or Canouj. It is one of the most ancient canoitf. 
places in India: it gave rise, and gives a name, to one of the greatest 
divisions of the Bramin class; its capital was perhaps the wealthiest 
visited by the first Mahometan invaders; and its wars with the 
neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to accelerate the ruin of 
Hindu independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called Pan- 
chala. It seems to have been a long, but narrow territory, extend¬ 
ing on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the west along 
the Chambal 31 and Bands, as far as Ajmir. We know little else of 
its early history, except the Bdjput writings and traditions collected 
by Colonel Tod, 32 and the inscriptions examined by Professor 


27 Travels, &c., p. 386. 

28 Colonel Tod, vol. i. pp. 83, 97, 101, 
206. From the comparative nearness of 
Kalian in the Concan, Colonel Tod has 
naturally been led to suppose the Salonka 
prince to have come from thence ; but fur¬ 
ther information is unfavourable to that opi¬ 
nion. Of the Salonka princes of Kalian 
in the Deckan more will be said here¬ 
after. 

29 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 169, 

179, 181, &c, 30 Briggs’s Ferishta. 


31 The identity of Canouj and Panchdla 
is assumed in Menu, II. 19. Its limits as 
assigned iu the “Maha Bharat,” are made 
out by connecting the following notes in 
the “ Oriental Magazine,” vol. iii. p. 35, 
vol. iv. p. 142. It is remarkable that these 
boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
and on the west, are the same as those as¬ 
signed by Colonel Tod to the same king¬ 
dom at the time of the Mussulman inva¬ 
sion.— Rajasthan , vol. ii. p. 9. 

32 Vol. ii. p. 2. 
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Wilson, 33 with those translated and discussed by Principal Mill. 34 
The former relate that it was taken from another Hindu dynasty, 
a.d. 470, by the Rathors, who retained it until its conquest by the 
Mussulmans in a.d, 1193; when they withdrew to their present 
seats in M&rw&r. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, at one 
period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as far as 


the river Indus. 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted by 
tlife Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by a 
Rajput adventurer in the lltli century, and throw doubt on the 
accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other respects. 

The Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe the 
conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration on the 
extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen on the Ganges. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the various petty 
other princi- Hindu states that existed at various periods in Hindostan: 

panties, the annexed table gives a notion of the dates of some of 
them, though it must often be erroneous as well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a different 
reason from the rest. Its history is too full and complete to mix 
with such sketches as the above, and it enters little into the affairs 
of the other parts of India, except when it describes the invasion, 
and almost conquest, of that great continent, on more than one 
occasion, by its own rajas; the accuracy of which accounts appears 
to admit of question. 35 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the list, even of 
those which have come to my knowledge. The Panjab seems better 
entitled than Benares; but although a state, called Tr&igerta, was 
formed out of it in ancient times, and it was again nearly united, 
when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it is not noticed in the inter¬ 
mediate Indian history, and when visited by the Greeks it was 
broken into very small principalities; Porus, one of the greatest 
chiefs, had not, with all bis friends and dependents, one eighth part 
of the whole. 


33 Asiatic Researches, vol, XV. tory will be found most satisfactorily ana- 

34 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, lyzed and explained in Asiatic Researches, 

vol. iii. for 1834. vol. xv. 

35 This solitary specimen of Hindu his- 




























CHAPTER II. 


THE DECKAN. 

The history of the Deckan, as it has no pretensions to equal anti- 
Eariy state quity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but it is less 
ofthe ViiSion8 interesting. We know little of the early inhabitants; 
Deckan. an d the Hindus do not attract so much attention where 
they are colonists as they did in their native seats. 1 “All the 
traditions and records of the peninsula (says Professor Wilson) 
recognise, in every part of it, a period when the natives were 
not Hindus ; ” and the aborigines are described, before their civi¬ 
lization by the latter people, as foresters and mountaineers, or 
goblins and demons. Some circumstances, however, give rise to 
doubts whether the early inhabitants of the Deckan could have 
been in so rude a state as this account of them would lead us 
to suppose. 

The Tamul language must have been formed and perfected before 
the introduction of the Shanscrit: and though this fact may not be 
conclusive (since the North American Indians also possess a polished 
language), yet, if Mr. Ellis’s opinion be well founded, and there is 
an original Tamul literature as well as language, it will be impossible 
to class the founders of it with foresters and mountaineers. 2 If any 
credit could be given to the Hindu legends, iUvan, who reigned 
over Ceylon and the southern part of the peninsula at the time of 
Rama’s invasion, was the head of a civilized and powerful state; but, 
by the same accounts, he was a Hindu, and a follower of Siva; 
which would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent 
than the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than when 
Rama and Ravan lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies from 
Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the Carnatic and 
Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper Deckan; and 

1 The whole of the following informa- of the Bramins, that some of its most 

tion, down to the account of Orissa, is esteemed authors are of the lowest cast, or 
derived from Professor Wilson’s Introduc- what we call Pariars. These authors lived 
tion to the Mackenzie Papers; though it in comparatively modern times ; but such 
may be sometimes modified by opinions for a career would never have been thrown 
which that gentleman ought not to be an- open to their class if the knowledge which 
swerable. led to it; h a( * t> een ^ r8t imparted by the 

2 It is, perhaps, a proof of the establish- Bramins. 
ment of Tamul literature before the arrival 
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although tlie sea might not at first have influenced their choice of 
anT abode, its neighbourhood would in time give access to traders 
from other nations, and would create a rapid increase of the towns 
along the coast. 

Such seems to have been the case about the beginning of our 
sera, when Pliny and the author -of the “ Periplus ” describe that 
part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refinement at a still earlier period; for the companions of 
Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while they remark the 
points of difference which stiH subsist between the inhabitants of 
the south and north of India, take no notice of any contrast in their 
manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south may 
possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ. 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken in the 
Deckan; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of early 
national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tamul is spoken in the country called Dravira; which occupies 
the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded on the *>raMra or 
north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Madras) to the country. 
Ghats between that and Bangalor, and so along the curve of those 
mountains westward to the boundary line between Malabar and 
Canara, which it foHows to the sea so as to include Malabar. 

Part of the northern limiyt of Dr&vira forms the southern one of 
Caraata, which is bounded on the west by the sea, nearly caraaaor 
as far as Goa, and then by the western Gh&ts up to the country, 
neighbourhood of Colapur. 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line from 
Colapur to Bidr, and the eastern by a fine from Bidr through Adoni, 
Anantpur, and Nandichug, to the point in the Ghats formerly men¬ 
tioned between Pulicat and Bangalor. 

This last line forms part of the western limit of the Telugu lan¬ 
guage ; which, however, must be prolonged in the same Teungana 
rough way to Chanda, on the river Warda. Prom this tlxe country, 
northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to Sohnpur on 
the Mahanaddi. The eastern limit runs from Sohnpur to Cicacole, 
and thence along the sea to Pulicat, where it meets-the boundary of 
the Tamul language. 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
already been described in fixing the boundaries of Carn&ta Maharashtra 
and Telingana. It runs from Goa through Colapur and ratta coun- 
Bidr to Chanda. Its eastern line foHows the Warda to the try * 
chain of hiUs south of the Nerbadda, called Injadri or Satpura. 
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lose hills are its northern limit, as far west as Nandod, near the 
erbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from Nandod to 
Daman, continued along the sea to Goa. 3 

The Urya language is bounded on the south by that of Telingana, 
uryfcoun anc ^ 011 eas ^ by the sea. On the west and north, a line 
try. drawn from Sohnpur t© Midnapur in Bengal, would in 

some measure mark the boundary. 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in a great 
part the forest tract inhabited by the G6nds. Their language, 
though quite distinct from the rest, being reckoned a jargon of 
savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five languages of the 
Deckan. 4 


Kingdoms The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme 
riti d es P of n Se a " south, in all of which the Tamul language prevailed. 

Deckan. Two persons of the agricultural class founded the king¬ 

doms of Pandya and Chola. 

The first of these derives its name from its founder. It is un- 
Kingdom of certain when he flourished, but there seem good grounds 
rdndya. f or thinking it was in the fifth century before Christ. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandion to Augustus; 
and this appears from the “ Periplus ” and Ptolemy to have been 
the hereditary appellation of the descendants of Pandya. 

The Pandion of the time of the “ Periplus ” had possession of a 
part of the Malabar coast; but this must have been of short duration; 
the Ghats in general formed the western limit of the kingdom, 
which was of small extent, only occupying what we now call the 
districts of Madura and Tinivelly. 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was fixed 
at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where it remained 
till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the Pandyan princes were with the 
adjoining kingdom of Chola; with which they seem, in the first 
ages of the Christian sera, to have formed a union which lasted for 
a long time. They, however, resumed their separate sovereignty, 
and were a considerable state until the ninth century, when they 
lost their consequence, and were often tributary, though sometimes 
quite independent, till the last of the Nayacs (the dynasty with 
which the line closed) was conquered by the Nabob of Arcot 
in 1736. 

choia. The history of Chola takes a wider range. 

Its proper limits were those of the T&mul language, and Mr. Ellis 


3 The establishment of a Maratta go- siderable distance round the capital, 
vernment at Nagpur has drawn many of 4 In the plains towards the north of 
the nation into that part of Gondwana, and Gondwana the language is a dialect of 
made their language general for a con- Hindostani. 
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that it had attained to this extent at the beginning 
Christian aera; but the same gentleman is of opinion that, in the 
eighth century, its princes had occupied large portions of Cam&ta 
and Telingdna, and ruled over as much of the country up to the 
Goddveri as lay east of the hills at Nandidrug. * 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ultimately 
driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancient frontiers. 
In this state they continued to subsist, either as independent princes 
or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when a brother of the founder of the Maratta state, who was, 
at that time, an officer under the Mussulman king of Bijapur, being 
detached to aid the last rdja, supplanted him in his government, and 
was first of the present family of Tanjore. 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Canchi, or Conje- 
veram, west of Madras. 

Chera was a small state, between the territory of the Pandyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore, part cwra. 
of Mdlabar, and Coimbatur. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, and may 
have existed at the commencement of our sera. It spread, at one 
time, over the greater part of Carndta, but was subverted in the 
tenth century, and its lands partitioned among the surrounding 
states. 

According to tlie mytliologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabdr and Canara, was (together with the , Kerala. 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by Paris Earn (the 
conqueror of the Cshetryas), and as miraculously peopled by him 
with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about the first 
or second century of our sera, a prince of the northern division of 
Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hindostan; and, as 
the numerous Bramins of Malabdr and Canara are mostly of the 
five northern nations, the story seems to be founded in fact. 

However the population may have been introduced, all accounts 
agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate from the 
Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided it into sixty- 
four districts, and governed it by means of a general assembly of 
their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferior classes. 

The executive government was held by a Bramm elected every 
three years, and assisted by a council of four of the same tribe. In 
time, however, they appointed a chief of the military class, and 
afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of the Pdndyan 
kings. But, though the language of Kerala is a dialect of Tdmul, 
it does not appear ever to have been subject to the kingdom of 
Choia. 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern divisions 
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separated; but, in the course of the ninth century, the southern one 
(M&lab&r) revolted from its prince, who had become a Mahometan, 
and broke up into many petty principalities; among the chief of 
which was that of the Zamorins, whom Yasco di Gama found in 
possession of Calicut in the end of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our sera, which 
lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned by the Belall 
rajas, and subsequently became subject to the rijas of Vij&yanagar. 
The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly inha- 
Concan. bited forest, from which character it has, even now, but 
partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through all 
Camsto and Camata, it seems probable that the whole was once united 
Teiingina. under a native government; but the first historical ac- 
Beiiia iiajas. coun ts describe it as divided between the Pandya and 


Chera princes, and those of Canara (or the northern half of Ke¬ 
rala). It was afterwards partitioned among many petty princes, 
until the middle of the eleventh century, when one considerable 
dynasty appears to have arisen. 

This was the family of Belala or Beldll, who were, or pretended 
to be, Rajputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power at one time 
extended over the whole of Carnata, together with M&labar, the 
Tamul country, and part of Telingana. They were subverted by 
the Mussulmans about a.d. 1310 or 1311. 

The eastern part of Telingana seems to have been, from the be- 
TheYMavas. ginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name of 
Yadava. 

A Rajput family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Calian, west 
of Bidr, on the borders of Carn&ta and Mahdrashtra. 
Camata. They are traced with certainty by inscriptions, from the 
end of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those inscrip¬ 
tions show that they possessed territory as far to the south-west as 
Banawasi in Sunda, near the western G hilts ; and, in one of them, 
they are styled subjugators of Chola and Guzerit. Mr. Walter 
Elliott, who has published a large collection of their inscriptions/ is 
of opinion that they possessed the whole of Maharashtra to the Ner- 
badda. Professor Wilson thinks that they were also superior lords 
of the west of Teling&na, a prince of which (probably their feud¬ 
atory) defeated the Chola king: 6 and this is, probably, the conquest 
alluded to in the inscription. 


5 Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic Society, 6 Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
Mol. iv. p. 1. ' V- cxxix. 
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Tlie same pretensions with respect to Guzerdt probably originate 
in the acquisition (already mentioned) of that country by a prince 
of this house through his marriage with the heiress of the Chdura 


family. 

The last king of the race was deposed by his minister, who, in his 
turn, was assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingdyet sect, which 
was then rising into notice. The kingdom fell into the hands of 
the Yadus of Deogiri.’ 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected with 
those of Calkin, ruled over Calinga, which is the eastern chamims, of 
portion of Telingdna, extending along the sea from Dr a- CaUnga ' 

vira to Orissa. 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and, perhaps, began two centuries earlier. 
It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings of Andra, and finally 
subverted by the rajas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andra, whose capital was Varangul (about 80 miles 
north-east of Heiderdbdd), are alleged to have been con- Kings of 
nected with the Andra race in Magada; but it must have Andra - 
been by country only; for Andra is not the name of a family, but 
of all the inland part of Telingdna. 8 

The records of the inhabitants mention Yicrama and Sdlivdhana 
among the earliest monarchs: after these they place the Chola 
rajas; who were succeeded, they think, about 515 A.D., by a race 
called Ydvans, who were nine in number, and reigned, as they say, 
for 458 years, till a.d. 953. About this time, the same records 
make the family of Ganapati rdjas begin; but the first authentic 
mention of them, and, probably, their first rise to consequence, was in 
the end of the eleventh century, under Kakati, from whom the whole 
dynasty is sometimes named. He has be.en mentioned as an officer 
or feudatory of the Chalukyas, and as having gained victories over 
the Chola kings. Their greatest power was about the end of the 
thirteenth century, when the local traditions represent them as 
possessed of the whole of the peninsula south of the Goddveri. Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if not their 
independence, destroyed, by a Mahometan army from Delhi. At 
one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have been tributary 
to Orissa. They merged, at last, in the Mussulman kingdom of 
Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins with 


7 Mr. Elliott, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 8 Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
Society , vol. i. p. 17. p. cxxii. 
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} connected with the “ Maha Bhdrat.” It then goes on 
orissn. a confused history (much resembling that of the com¬ 
mencement of the Andra kings), in which Yicramaditya and Sali- 
vahana are made to occupy the country in succession; and in which 
repeated invasions of Yd vans from Delhi, from a country called 
Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from Cashmir, and from Sind, 
are represented as having taken place between the sixth century 
before Christ and the fourth century after Christ. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans were 
successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans; and, with 
similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that persua¬ 
sion under Imdrat Khan and another Kh&n, as taking place about 
five centuries before Christ. Some will prefer applying the story 
to Seleucus, or the Bactrian Greeks; but it is evident that the 
whole is a jumble of such history and mythology as the author was 
acquainted with, put together without the slightest knowledge of 
geography or chronology. 9 

The Yavans were expelled by Ydydti Kesari in a.d. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of au¬ 
thentic history. Thirty-five rajas of the Kesari family follow in a 
period of 650 years, until a.d. 1131, when their capital was taken 
by a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose dynasty occupied 
the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. Mr. Stirling supposes 
this family to have come from Telingana; but Professor Wilson 10 
proves, from an inscription, that they were rdjas of a country on the 
Ganges, answering to what is now Tamluk and Midnapur; and that 
their first invasion was at the end of the eleventh century of our 
aera, some years before the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to have 
been towards the end of the twelfth century; and for several reigns 
on each side of that epoch they claim extensive conquests, especially 
to the south. 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state of 
the Chalukya and Andra governments during that period. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government of Orissa 
had sent armies as far as Conjeveram, near Madras ; and, about the 
same time, their rAja, according to Ferishta, advanced to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bidr to assist the Hindi! princes of those parts against 
the Mussulmans. 


9 The same remark applies to the Yavans 
of Telingana, who, tfy the bye, have all 
Shanscrit names. Dr. Buchanan (vol. iii. 
pp. 97, 112) is surprised to find a dynasty 
of Yavans at Anagundi on the Tumbadra 
in the eighth and ninth centuries: this, 


however, is not physically impossible, like 
the others; for the first Arab invasion was 
in the seventh century after Christ. 

10 Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, p. 
cxxxviii. Their name means “ race of the 
Ganges.” 


THE DECKAN. 




Before these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been sncce 
>y a Rajput family, of the race of the sun; and after performing 
some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions from the 
Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the government fell 
into confusion, was seized on by a Telinga chief in 1550, and, 
ultimately, was annexed to the Mogul empire, by Akber, in 1578. 11 

From the great extent of the country through which the Maratta 
language is spoken, and from its situation on the frontier Maharashtra 
of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the first noticed country, 
and the most distinguished of the divisions of the peninsula: yet we 
only possess two historical facts regarding it until the time of the 
Mussulmans; and, in those, the name of Mahdrashtra is never once 
mentioned. 

After the fables regarding Rdma, whose retreat was near the 
source of the Goddveri, the first fact we hear of is the Tagara. 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
century, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebrated place in the 
twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its position 
is forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Periplus,” but its site is 
fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it to have lain 
within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the east of 
Paitan on the Godaveri. It is said to have been a very great city, 
and to have been one of the two principal marts of Dachanabades, 12 
a country so called from Dachan, which (says the author) is the word 
for south in the native language. The other mart is Plithana. 
Neither is mentioned as a capital. 13 


11 The whole of the account of Orissa, 
where not otherwise specified, is taken from 
a paper of Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. xv. p. 254. 

12 Dakshinapatha is the Shanscrit name 
for the Deckan. 

13 We have scarcely any ground to go on 
in fixing these places. The following are 
the words of the “ Periplus: ”—* Of those 
in Dachanabades itself, two very distin¬ 
guished marts attract notice, lying twenty 
days’ journey to the south from Barygaza. 
About ten days’ journey towards the east 
from this is the other, Tagara, a very great 
city. [Goods] are brought down from them 
on carts, and over very great ascents, to 
Barygaza; from Plithana many onyx 
stones, and from Tagara ordinary linen, 
&c.” It is evident from this, that the two 
towns are Plithana and Tagara; and as 
Tagara is the other, there must have been 
one first mentioned, or intended to be men¬ 
tioned, and that one must have been Pli¬ 
thana : the mode of expression, no doubt, is 
inaccurate and confused. If this interpre¬ 


tation be correct, the first step to be taken 
is to ascertain the position of Plithana, 
which must be somewhere to the south¬ 
ward of Barygaza, distant twenty days’ 
journey, and above the Ghats. Barygaza 
is admitted to be Baroch. A day’s journey 
has been taken by Colonel Wilford at 
eleven miles, which (after allowing for ho¬ 
rizontal distance) does not differ greatly 
from that allowed by Rennell to armies 
with all their encumbrances. 220 miles to 
the southward of Baroch is therefore the 
point to be sought for; and the first step 
will naturally be, to look for some place 
within that circuit the name of which re¬ 
sembles Plithana. None such is to be found. 
Colonel Wilford, indeed, mentions a place 
called Pultanah, on the Goddveri; but no¬ 
body else has heard of it, and the proba¬ 
bility is, that he meant Phuitdmba. If so, 
the resemblance ceases at once ; for Phul¬ 
tdmba would be written in Greek ^avXra^a, 
instead of UKiOava ; and the supposition is 
otherwise untenable, as Phultamba, by a 
circuitous road, is only seventeen days’ 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the capital 
of a line of kings of tlxe Rajput family of Sil&r, with whom, the 
ruler of Calidn near Bombay, in the eleventh century, and of 
Pamala near Colapur, in the twelfth, were proud to boast of then- 

connexion. 14 . . 

The next fact relating to the Maratta country is the reign ot 
s&iiv&hana. S&livahana, whose sera begins from A.D. 77. S&livahana 
seems to have been a powerful monarch; yet scarcely one circum¬ 
stance of his history has been preserved in an authentic or even 
credible form. 

He is said to have been the son of a potter; to have headed an 
insurrection, overturned a dynasty, and to have established his 
capital at Paitan, on the God&veri. He is said also to have conquci ed 
the famous Yicramaditya, king of Malwa, and to have founded an 
extensive empire. 15 The first of these assertions, in reference to 
Yicramaditya himself, is impossible, as there is 135 years between 
the aeras of the two princes; and no war with any subsequent king 
of M&lwa is mentioned. His empire was probably in the Deckan, 
where his name is still well known, and his aera still that in ordinary 
use. After this the history of Maharashtra breaks off, and (except 
by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Cali&n and Pemala) we 
hear no more of that country till the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch of that of Belial, 

Deogfri. became rajas of Deogfri. 16 In a.d. 1294, Maharashtra 
was invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi. A raja of the race of 
Y&du still reigned at Deogfri. He was rendered tributary either 


journey from Baroch. We are therefore 
left to seek for a Plithana; but Colonel 
Wilford, I conceive, has brought us into 
the right neighbourhood, and has assisted 
us by an ingenious conjecture, though in¬ 
tended for another purpose. He says that 
Ptolemy has mistaken Plithana (IIAI0ANA) 
for Paithana (IIAI0ANA) ; and I would 
contend that, on the contrary, the copyist 
of the “ Periplus” has changed Paithana 
into Plithana (the more likely as the name 
only occurs once) ; and that the real name 
of the first emporium is Paitan, a city on 
the Godaveri, between twenty and twenty- 
one days’ journey (230 miles) from Baroch, 
and distinguished as the capital of the great 
monarch Salivahana. As this king flou¬ 
rished towards the end of the first century 
(a.d. 77), it would be strange if his royal 
residence had become obscure by the middle 
of the second ; and even if the distance 
did not agree so well, we should be tempted 
to fix on it as one of the great marts of the 
Deckan. With regard to Tagara, we re¬ 
main in total uncertainty. It cannot pos¬ 
sibly be Deogiri (Doulatabad) j because, 


even if we allow Phultamba to be Plithana, 
Doulatabad is within three days and a half 
or four days’ journey instead of ten ; nor 
is there any situation to be found for 
Plithana so as to be twenty days’ journey 
from Baroch and ten from Doulatabad, ex¬ 
cept near Puna, which, being within seven¬ 
ty miles of the sea, would never have sent 
its produce twenty days’journey to Baroch. 
We need have the less reluctance in giv¬ 
ing up Deogiri, as that place is never 
spoken of as a city until more than 1000 
years after the date generally assigned to 
the “ Periplus.” If Plithana be Paitan, 
Tagara must have lain ten days further 
east, and probably on the Godaveri; but 
that Plithana is Paitan rests on the above 
conjecture alone. 

14 See inscriptions, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. i. p. 357; and Bombay Transactions , 
vol. iii. p. 391. 

16 Grant Duff’s History of the Marattas, 
vol. i. p. 26. 

16 Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie 
Papers, p. cxxx. 
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otp in 1306; and his capital was taken and his kingdom 
verted in a.d. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name. It is probable that strangers, on entering the 
Deckan, called the first country they came to by that general 
designation, and did not distinguish the different nations by name 
till they had met with more than one. It is probable, also, that 
there was little in the Marattas to attract notice. If they had been 
for any time under one great monarchy, we should have heard 
of it, as of the other Deckan states; and they would, probably, 
like the others so circumstanced, have had a peculiar literature 
and civilization of their own. But they are still remarkably deficient 
both in native authors and in refinement; and what polish they, 
have seems borrowed from the Mussulmans, rather than formed by 
Hindus. 

On the other hand, their cave temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power; and those of Ellora 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, when 
they were destined to act a greater part than all other Hindu nations, 
and to make a nearer approach to universal sovereignty than any 
of those to whom modern writers have ascribed the enjoyment of 
the empire of India. 


APPENDICES 

TO 

THE PRECEDING FOUR BOOKS. 


APPENDIX I. 

ON THE AGE OF MENU AND OF THE Vl±)DAS. 

The value of Menu’s Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely on 
its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the V^das to 
which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it speaks of of the 
those sacred poems we may conclude that they had long existed in 
such a form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the 
conscience of all Hindus. 








Most of the hymns composing the Y^das are in a language so rugged as to prove 
hatrthey were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
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formed ; while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Shan- 
scrit. There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the 
composition of the greater part, and the compilation of the whole. It is of the 
compilation alone that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur Veda 
by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were transmitted, 
from the time of Parasara; whose epoch, again, is fixed by a celestial observation : 
but his reasoning is not convincing. He supposes the Yajur Y^da to have been 
written in 1580 before Christ. The completion of the compilation he fixes in the 
twelfth century before Christ; and all the other European writers who have ex¬ 
amined the question fix the age of the compiler, Vyasa, between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries before Christ. The Hindus themselves unanimously declare 
him to have lived at least 3001 years before Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be put 
out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrooke. In every Y^da there 
is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the adjustment 
of the calendar for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the performance of 
religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor of those treatises 
would avail himself of the observations which were most relied on when he wrote, 
and would explain them by means of the computation of time most intelligible to 
his readers. Now the measure of time employed in those treatises is itself a proof 
of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward 
divisions, intercalations, and other corrections, which show it to contain the rudi¬ 
ments of the calendar which now, after successive corrections, is received by the 
Hindus, throughout India ; but the decisive argument is, that the place assigned 
to the solstitial points in the treatises (which is given in detail by Mr. Colebrooke) 
is that in which those points were situated in the fourteenth century before Christ. 1 
Mr. Colebrooke’s interpretation of this passage has never, I believe, been called in 
question ; and it would be difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuine¬ 
ness of the text itself. The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention 
of a Hindu forger, and there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the 
fourteenth century before Christ, a work which all Hindus assign to the thirty- 
first century of the same sera. 

In an essay previously written, 2 Mr. Colebrooke had shown from another 
passage in the Vedas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that which has just 
been mentioned ; and, on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the V6das 
at the same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct proof. 

From the age of the Y^das, thus fixed, we must endeavour to discover that of 
Age of the In- Menu’s Code. Sir William Jones 3 examines the difference in the dia¬ 


lect of those two compositions; and from the time occupied by a 


corresponding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code of Menu 
must have been written 300 years after the compilation of the Vedas. This reason¬ 
ing is not satisfactory; because there is no ground for believing that all languages 
proceed at the same uniform rate in the progress of refinement. All that can be 
assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapsed between the epochs at 
which the ruder and more refined idioms were in use. The next ground for con¬ 
jecturing the date of Menu’s Code rests on the difference between the law and man¬ 
ners there recorded, and those of modern times. This will be shown to be consider- 

1 Asiatic Researches, voL viii. p. 489. 2 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 283. a Preface to Menu, p. 6. 
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able; and from the proportion of the changes which will also he shown 
taken place before the invasion of Alexander, we may infer that a long time had 
passed between the promulgation of the Code and the latter period. On a combi¬ 
nation of these data, we may perhaps be allowed to fix the age of the supposed 
Menu, very loosely, at some time about half way between Alexander (in the fourth 
century before Christ) and the V&las (in the fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of religion and man¬ 
ners from those of present times, no less than by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises assumed to conceal a modern forgery appears from 
the difficulty with which consistency could be kept up, especially when we have the 
means of checking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of all 
motive for forgery, which, of itself, is perhaps conclusive. 

A Bramin, forging a code, would make it support the system established in 
his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines; but neither would pass over the most popular 
innovations in absolute silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modem 
notions. 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the Y^das. Rama, Crishna, and other 
favourite gods of more recent times, are not mentioned either with reverence or 
with disapprobation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and other 
new doctrines gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the self- 
immolation of widow's. Bramins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, and intermarry 
with women of inferior casts, besides various other practices repulsive to modern 
Hindus, which are the less suspicious because they are minute. 

These are all the grounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. That 
of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is merely dramatic, like 
that of Crishna in the “Bhagwat Gita,” or of the speakers in Plato’s or Cicero’s 
dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any clue to the 
date of the ancient commentator Calluca. From his endeavouring to gloss over and 
to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident that opinion had already 
begun to change in his time; but as many commentators, and some of very 
ancient date, 4 speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, 
and not extending to their time, and as such a limitation never once , occurs to 
Calluca, we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the 
original author, to have lived long before the other jurists whose opinions have just 
been alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of a code, espe¬ 
cially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times ; and it is certain that a 
people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws and 
customs, before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations, whose 
history we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence; and although the arrangement as well as the subjects of Menu’s Code 
show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were more polished 2000 years ago than the 
Esquimaux are now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 



to have 


4 See note at the end of Sir W. Jones’s translation. 
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ON CHANGES IN CAST. 

Among the changes in cast, 'I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
Doubts regard- greater importance than all the rest, I allude to the admission of a 
£ e h nt o°fany‘ body of Scythians into the Cshetrya class, which is asserted by Colonel 
t°r f ibS. lwjput Tod, 1 and in part acceded to by a very able writer in the “ Oriental 
Magazine.” 2 Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of his zeal for 
Oriental knowledge, and the light he has thrown on a most interesting country, 
almost unknown till his time; and the anonymous writer is so evidently a master 
of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown 
to me of the admission of foreigners into Hindu casts. Unless this be the 
case, however, I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only show 
my estimation of those who maintain it, by assigning my reasons at length. If 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindu people sprang from the same root with 
the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctive peculiarities, I 
shall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question; but if such a union 
is said to have taken place within the historic period, I shall be inclined to doubt 
the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-born classes was 
a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have taken place within the 
period to which the records of his time extended. No trace of the alleged amal¬ 
gamation remained in Alexander’s time ; for though he and his followers visited 
India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovered no resemblance 
between any parts of those nations. The union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or two before our sera, or at some later period. This is the 
supposition on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, though in others he 
mentions Scythian immigrations in the sixth century before Christ, and others at 
more remote periods. 

That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those of the Moguls under 
Chengiz Khan, is so probable, that the slightest evidence would induce us to 
believe them to have occurred; and we may be satisfied with the proofs afforded 
us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India under their 
dominion ; but the admission of a body of foreigners into the proudest of the Hindu 
classes, and that after the line had been as completely drawn as it was in the Code 
of Menu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most direct and clear proofs are neces¬ 
sary to substantiate it. Now, what are the proofs ? 

1. That four of the Rajput tribes have a fable about their descent, from which, 
if all Hindu fables had a meaning, we might deduce that they came from the west, 
and that they did not know their real origin. 

2. That some of the Rajputs certainly did come from the west of the Indus. 

3. That the religion and manners of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
Scythians. 

4. That the names of some of the Rajput tribes are Scythian. 

5. That there were, by ancient authorities, Indo-Scythians on the Lower Indus 
in the second century. 

6. That there were white Huns in Upper India in the time of Cosmas Indico 
Pleustes (sixth century). 

i History of Rajasthan, vol. i. 


9 Vol. iv. p. 33, and vol. viii. p. 19. 
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7* That De Guignes mentions, on Chinese authorities, the conquest of the country 
on the Indus by a body of Yuchi or Geta?, and that there are still Jits on both 
sides of that river. 

1. The first of these arguments is not given as conclusive; and it is obvious that 
native tribes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or might 
wish to improve it by a fable, even if known. The scene of the fable carries us 
no nearer to Scythia than A’bu, in the north of Guzerat; and few, if any, of the 
tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the four to whom only 
it applies. 

2. The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, which 
came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest Hindu 
descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the Indus after 
the death *of Crishna. One division (the Sama) certainly came from the west, 
in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindus before they crossed the 
Indus; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now Maho¬ 
metans, are allowed to be of Hindu descent. 8 Alexander Jound two bodies of 
Indians west of the Indus,—one in Paropamisus and one near the sea; and, though 
both were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is sufficient to 
account for all the immigrations of Rajputs into India, without supposing aid from 
Scythia. 

3. If the religion and manners of any of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
Scythians,'they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindus. Their 
language also is Hindu, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been asserted). 
I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not purely Hindu. In 
fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the Scythians are common 
to all the Rajputs without exception, and most of them to the whole Hindu race. 
On the other hand, the points selected as specimens of Scythian manners are for 
the most part common to all rude nations. Many, indeed, are expressly brought 
forward as Scandinavian or German; although an, identity of manners between 
those nations and the eastern Scythians is still to be proved, even supposing their 
common origin. 

If, instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare the ge¬ 
neral character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
alike. 

The Scythian is short, square built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high cheek 
bones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. His home 
is a tent; his occupation, pasturage; his food, flesh, cheese, and other productions 
of his flocks ; his dress is of skins or wool; his habits are active, hard}-, roving, 
and restless. The Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, and, when not ex¬ 
cited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in thin, showy, fluttering 
garments; he lives on grain, is devoted to the possession of land, never moves but 
from necessity, and, though often in or near the desert, he never engages in the care 
of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior classes. 

4. Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other circum¬ 
stances, are the very lowest sort of evidence ; yet in this case, we have hardly even 
them. Except Jit, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is in the 
name of a now obscure tribe called Hun to that of the horde which the Romans 
called Huns; or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by the Chinese 
Hien-yun or Hiong-nou. The Huns, though now almost extinct, were once of 
some consequence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions; but there is 
nothing besides their name to connect them either with the Huns or the Hiong-nou. 




3 Tod, vol. I. p. 95; Pottinger, pp. 392, 393; Ayeen Acbery, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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against tho Hindu origin of the Raj] 
are explainable in Shanscrit. But are they explain 
able in any Tartar language ? and are all names confessedly Hindu capable of 
explanation ? 

5. We may admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indus 

Scythian act- i n the second century, but it is not apparent how this advances us a 

tiersmIndia. s i n gi e s t e p towards their transformation into Rajputs: there have 
long been Persians and Afghans and English in India, but none of them have 
found a place among the native tribes. 

6. Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to he accurate in information about 
the upper parts of India ; and the white Huns (according to De Guignes 4 ) were 
Turks, whose capital was Cfrganj or Khiva : it does not seem improbable, there¬ 
fore, that he confounded the Getse with the Huns ; but his evidence, even if taken 
literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upper India; 
and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth century the people who bore it 
had not merged in the Rajputs. 

7. The account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only ex¬ 
plains the origin of the Scythians on the Indus, but shows us what became of them, 
and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up in any of the Hindu 
classes. 5 The people called Yue-chi by the Chinese, Jits by the Tartars, and Getes 
or Getm by some of our writers, were a considerable nation in the centre of 
Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century before Christ 
they were driven from their original seats on the borders of China by the Hiong- 
nou, with whom they had always been in enmity. About 126 B.c. a division of 
them conquered Khorasan in Persia; and about the same time the Su, another 
tribe whom they had dislodged in an early part of their advance, took Bactria 
from the Greeks. In the first years of the Christian mra, the Yue-chi came from 
some of their conquests in Persia into the country on the Indus, which is correctly 
described by the Chinese historians. This portion of them is represented to have 
settled there; and accordingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight 
the Jits in Tartary) arrived at the Indus, he recognised his old antagonists in their 
distant colony. 6 They still bear the name of Jits or Jats, 7 and are still numerous 
on both sides of the Indus, forming the peasantry of the Panjab, the Rajput 
country, Sind, and the east of Beldchistan; and, in most places, professing the 
Mussulman religion. 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic origin of tho 
Jats is, that they are included in some lists of the Rajput tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindus; hut Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys tho 
effect of it, by stating 8 that, though their name is in the list, they are never consi¬ 
dered as Rajputs, and that no Rajput would intermarry with them. In another 
place, 9 he observes that (except for odo very ambiguous rite) they were “ utter 
aliens to the Hindu theocracy,” and he himself maintains that they are descended 
from the Getse. Their language, however, if it proves to be unmixed Hindu, will 
furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immigration of Rajputs from the 
west with the invasion of the Getae, to suppose that part of the tribes who are 
recorded to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably were 
those found in the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from 

4 Vol. ii. p. 325. des Inscriptions , vol. xxv. p. 32. 

5 De Guignes, Histoire des Huns, vol. ii. p. 41; 7 Not Jats, which is the name of a tribe near 

but still more, Acaddmie des Inscriptions, vol. xxv., Agra, not noW under discussion. 

with the annexed paper by D’Anville. 8 Vol. i. p. 106. 

6 Sherf u dfn, quoted by Do Guignes, Acaddmie 0 Vol. ii. 180. 
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, and driven back to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from whom, 
in religion and cast, they had never separated. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the Rajputs are all pure Hindus. 


APPENDIX m. 


ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


Before we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

Most of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to 
the south of the main ridge of Caucasus and near the Indus, Indians; huUahtmded 
and also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the the river imhL 
sea-shore on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a 
territory stretching for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north to 
south. A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabited 
by people foreign to- their race. Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable 
than those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Oritaa and Arabitse, and are recognised 
by Major Rennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Their 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains of Beldchistan and the sea, • 
separated from Mekran on the west by the range of hills which form Cape Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hindu temple of Hingl^z. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Darius are, pro¬ 
bably,' the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian Monarchy. 1 It is proved by Major 
Rennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
Indus ; 2 3 and he seems to have had no conception of the extent of the country, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Persia. 8 The 
other Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit 
India to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called the mountaineers 
Indians, from the plaoe where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes 
to the Indus, says, “ This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into 
the land of the Indiansand immediately begins a description of the people of 
that country. 4 

In the course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea. 5 * * 

In his “ Indica,” also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 


1 Thalia, 101,102. 

2 Geography of Herodotus, p. 309. 

3 The Indians east of the Indus constantly main¬ 
tained to the followers of Alexander that they had 
never before been invaded (by human conquerors at 

least); an assertion which they could not have ven¬ 

tured if they had just been delivered from the yoke 

of Persia. Arrian, also, in discussing the alleged in¬ 
vasions of Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostris, Semiramis, 

and Cyrus, denies them all except the mythological 
ones; and Strabo denies even those, adding that the 

Persians hired mercenaries from India, but never 
invaded it. (Arrian, Indica, 8, 9; Strabo, lib. xv., 


near the beginning. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 
123, edition of 1604.) 

I have not been able to discover the grounds on 
which it is sometimes said that the Persians were 
in possession of India as far as the Jamna or Ganges. 
The weighty opinion of Major Rennell (which, how¬ 
ever, applies only to the Pan jib) rests on the single 
argument of the great tribute said to have been 
paid by the Indians, which he himself proves to 
have been overstated. (Geography of Herodotus, 
p. 305.) 

4 Expcditio Alexandri, lib. v. cap. 4. 

5 Ibid. lib. v. cap. 6. 
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of the Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians of whom 
he is about to speak. 6 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mountains to 
the sea ; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion. 7 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, 
Aria, and Paropamisus to belong to India; but this would include about two-thirds 
of Persia. 

The Slianscrit writers confirm the opinion of the Greeks, regarding the Indus as 
the western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it with the 
Yavanas and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tra¬ 
dition, that no Hindu ought to cross that river; 8 and its inconsistency with the 
practice even of early times is a proof of its great antiquity. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few and detached ; 
westoTthe the an ^ we now see W ^ iat account is given of them by the ancients, 
Indus. beginning our survey from the north. 

Arrian, in the commencement of his “ Indica,” mentions the Assaceni and the 
Astaceni as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes; 
but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less in size and fairer in 
complexion. He excludes them (as has been shown) from his general description 
of the Indians; and neither in his “Expedition of Alexander,” nor in his “Indica,” 
does he allude to Bramins among them, or mention anything in their customs of a 
marked Hindu character. He says that they had been subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally to the Persians. It does not appear from 
Arrian that there were # any Indians to the south of the Cophenes (or river of 
Cabul), and it might be inferred from Strabo that there were none between the 
Paropamisadse and theOritsc until after Alexander’s time ; 9 but as Arrian mentions 
other tribes on the lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two territories, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persian bank. 

The Oritse, according to Arrian, 10 were an Indian nation, who extended for about 
150 miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, 
but differed from them in language and manners. 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian; for 
Sambus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the river in the north 
of Sind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Bramins. 

It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the Indus, 
in former times, to point out its present inhabitants. 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by the 
continuation of Mount Imaus, which forms the range of Soliman, and the Indus, 
are inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, who 


6 Indica, cap. ii.—“But the part from the Indus 
towards the east, let that be India, and let those 
[who inhabit it] be the Indians.” 

7 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 473, 474, ed. 1587. In lib. 
xv. p. 497, he again mentions the Indus as the east¬ 
ern boundary of Persia. 

8 See a verse on this subject quoted in Colonel 

Wilford’s Essay on Caucasus (Asiatic Hesearcfies, 
vol. vi. p. 685). The Colonel, who is anxious to 

extend the early possessions of the Hind da, endea¬ 
vours to prove that the Indus meant in this verse is 
the river of K&ma (one of its tributary streams); 
that the main Indub may have changed its bed ; that 
the prohibition was only against crossing the Indus, 
and not against passing to the other side by going 
round its source; and finally, that, in modern times , 


the prohibition is disregarded : but he never denies 
the existence of the restriction, or asserts that it 
was not at one time attended to. 

o Lib. xv. p. 474. The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that at the time of Alexander’s in¬ 
vasion the Indus was the boundary of India and 
Ariana, and that the Persians possessed all the 
country to the west of the river; but that, after¬ 
wards, the Indians received a considerable part of 
Persia from the Macedonians. He explains this 
transfer more particularly in page 498, where he 
says that Alexander took this country from the 
Persians, and kept it to himself, but that Seleucus 
subsequently ceded it to Sandracottus. 

io Exped. Alexand. lib. vi. cap. xxi.; Indica, 
cap. xxv. 
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have conquered the territory in comparatively recent times. 11 The upper part of 
the mountains farther north is possessed by the Cafirs, another nation, who, from 
the close connexion between their language and Shanscrit, appear to he of the 
Indian race. Their religion, however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance what¬ 
ever to that of the Hindus. 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range of 
Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the original population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Getso has been discussed in Appendix II., but who speak an 
Indian language, and are now classed with the Indians by their western neighbours. 
The hills which hound that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a 
different origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindus, hut the greater part 
are converts to the Mahometan religion. The above description comprehends the 
whole of the country of the ancient Oritse. 

If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modern, we were to spe¬ 
culate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, perhaps, 
appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains were of the same 
race as the Hindus, but never converted to the Braminical religion, and that they 
may have occupied their present seats before the period at which the first light 
breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains: but it is enough to allude to 
so vague a conjecture. The Indian races in the plains probably crossed from India 
at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious prohibition and the testimony 
of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy communication afforded by a navi¬ 
gable river would not lead the inhabitants of whichever neighbouring country was 
first peopled and civilized to spread over both banks. I am therefore led to think 
the occupation of the western hank by the Indians began very early, the neigh¬ 
bouring countries on that side being scarcely peopled even now. The emigration 
towards the mouth of the Indus, which seems to have been more extensive than 
elsewhere, may possibly be that alluded to in the ancient legends about the flight of 
Crishna’s family. A branch of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind 
ten centuries ago; and other divisions, still retaining their religion and cast, have 
passed over into Guzerat in later times. 12 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the adjoining 
countries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herat), 
and proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of 
the Zarangaei, which is recognised in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital 
of Sistan. He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received 
the submission of the Drangas, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then 
came to the Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he 
suffered much from snow and want of provisions. He next proceeded to Caucasus, 
at the foot of which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains 
into Bactria. 18 

The Drangae are probably the same as the Zarangae: Arachotia is explained by 
Strabo 14 to extend to the Indus ; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. There 
are two ways from Sistan to Bactria; one by Herat, and the other by the pass of 
Hindu Cush, north of Cabul, the mountains between those points being impassable, 


11 This is somewhat less than was occupied by 
the Indians described by Arrian, who extended west 
to the Cophenes, probably the river of Panjshfr, 
north of C6bul. 

12 Colonel Tod, vol. 1. 85, 86; vol. ii. 220 (note), 
312. Captain M'Murdo, Bombay Transactions, vol, 
il. p. 219. 

In speaking of the Hindrts above, I do not al¬ 


lude to the modern emigrants now found scattered 
through the countries on the west of the Indus as 
far as Moscow; neither do I discuss what other 
settlements of that people may have been effected 
between the time of Alexander and the present 
day. 

18 Arrian, lib. iii. cap. xxviii. 

14 Lib. xi. p. 355, edition of 1587. 
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especially in winter, when this march took place. 19 Alexander took the eastern 
road ; and if he had marched direct to Ractria, as might be supposed from the 
preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at any time of the year, until 
he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he must have left Gedrosia very 
far to his right. It is possible, therefore (especially as the murderer of whom he 
was in pursuit was made over to him by the Indians 16 ), that he continued his pur¬ 
suit through Shorabak and the valley of Bolan (the route adopted by Mr. Conolly 17 ); 
and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have been about Dader, which, 
although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain of that river, and may not 
improbably have been inhabited by an Indian race. From this place, his journey 
to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a country as sterile, and at that 
season as cold as Caucasus itself. It is equally probable, however, that Alexander 
did not extend his journey so far to the south; and, in that case, the Indians 
would be (as they are assumed to be by Curtius l8 ) those called Paropamisadae 
immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose boundary Alexandria 
certainly was built. 49 The vicinity of this people shows that Alexandria could 
not have been farther west than Cabul, which, indeed, is also proved by the fact 
of Alexander’s returning to it on his way from Bactria to India* 0 He took 
seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtius; fifteen, according to 
Strabo, from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city in Bactriana; and ten to cross the 
mountains in returning, according to Arrian. Captain Burnes, with none of the 
encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountains on the road 


from Cabul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier than any more 
western pass. As far as this site for Alexandria, rather than one farther west, 
we are borne out by the high authority of Major Rennell; but that author (the 
greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect information then possessed 
about the stream that runs from Ghazni to Cabul, the G6mal, and the Kurram, 
has framed out of those three an imaginary river, which he supposes to run from 
near Bamian to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of Attoc, This he calls 
the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the scene of Alexander’s operations and 
the seat of the Indian mountaineers to the south of the Cabul river, and at a dis¬ 
tance from the range of Caucasus or Paropamisus. Strabo, however, expressly 
says that Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern mountains, that he 
might cross the Choaspes (which falls into the Cophenes) and the other rivers as 
high up as possible. Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed 
through a mountainous country, and over three other rivers which fell into the 
Cophenes, before he reaches the Indus. In his “ Indica,” also, he mentions the 
Cophenes as bringing those three rivers with it, and joining the Indus in Peuca- 
liotis. It is only on the north bank of the Cabul river that three such rivers can 
be found ; and even then there will be great difficulty in fixing their names, for in 
Arrian’s own two lists he completely changes the names of two. Nor is this at all 
surprising, for most rivers in that part of the country have no name, but are called 
after some town or country on their banks, and not always after the same. Thus 
the river called by some the Kashkar river is the Kameh with Lieutenant Macart¬ 
ney, the Cheghanserai in Baber’s Commentaries, and is often called the river of 
Cunner by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

The Soastes would seem to be the river of Swat; but then there is no river 
left for the Guraeus, which is between the Soastes and Indus. Major Rennell, on 


is See Clinton's Fasti, b.c. 330. Darius was 
killed in July, and Alexander reached Bactria in 
spring. 

1« Arrian, ubi supra. 

17 Since made familiar by the march of Lord 
Keane’s army. 


18 Quintus Curtius, lib. vii.cap. iii. 

19 Arrian, lib. iv. cap. xxii. 

20 Alexandria was probably at Begrfim, 25 miles 
N. 15 E. from C&bul, the ruins of which are de¬ 
scribed in a memoir by Mr. Masson, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society qf Calcutta, vol. v. p. 1. 
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a different theory, supposes the Gurams to he the Cabul river itself; but boE 
Arrian4 accounts make the Gurams fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards falls 
into the Indus. 

The Cabul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes, and the Indians are under the 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot be too 
slightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, he turned to the south¬ 
west, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
skirts of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces; but, as he in¬ 
tended to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the 
Durani Shah in after times. He made a party in the country by dispossessing 
some chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals ; thus leaving all power 
in the hands of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and con¬ 
ciliate his favour. 


The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes, who were in a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise. 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were in¬ 
tended to apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any fur- Description of 
ther opinions regarding that people, on Greek authority alone. India * 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian says 
that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities. 
Aristobulus alone; and in them only when they agree ; 21 and Strabo, in a very 
judicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his time, 
observes that the accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, 
and that those of later travellers are of still less value from the character of the 
authors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain. 22 We 
may, however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners 
and institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindu 
books. We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts 
as are consistent with these two sources of information ; but we must pass by all 
statements which are not supported by those tests or borne out by their own 
appearance of truth. 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into 
which they fell, in a country so new and so different from their own, and where 
they had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the 
medium of more languages than one. 23 Their accounts, as far as they go, of the 
manners and habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate know¬ 
ledge almost as well as those of most modem travellers prior to the institution of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
hitherto adopted. 

They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the functions of most 
of them; but, by confounding some distinctions occasioned by Divi , joninto 
civil employment with those arising from that division, they have du88C8 - 


21 Preface to the “ Expedition of Alexander.” 

22 Beginning of lib. xv. See also lib. ii. p. 48, 
edit, of 1587. 

23 Onesicritus conversed through three Inter¬ 
preters. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 492, ed. of 1687. From 


Greek into Persian, and from Persian into Indian, 
are two that obviously suggest themselves ; it is not 
so easy to conjecture for what languages the third 
interpreter was required. 
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creased the number from five (including the handicraftsmen, or mixed class) to 
seven. This number is produced by their supposing the king’s councillors and 
assessors to form a distinct class from the Bramins; by splitting the class of 
Vaisya into two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introducing a cast 
of spies; and by omitting the servile class altogether. With these exceptions, 
the classes are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that 
still subsisting. 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of whose 
peculiar occupations they give a correct view. 24 But they do not clearly under¬ 
stand the extent of the Bramin cast, and have, perhaps, confounded the Bramins 25 
with the monastic orders. 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin’s life. Thus they speak of men who had been for many years Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life; (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes a householder ;) and 
they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the king’s councillors 
and judges formed a separate class. It is evident, also, that they classed the 
Bramins who exercised civil and military functions with the cast to whom those 
employments properly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the most 
honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing their prayers to 
the support of the state. They inform us that their assistance is necessary at 
all private sacrifices; and correctly describe them as having ceremonies per¬ 
formed for them while yet in the womb, 26 as undergoing a strict education, and 
as passing a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes (cusa grass), 
or skins (deer skins); during which time they listen to their instructors in silence 
and with respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. III. Sect. I.) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in independ¬ 
ence on every thing external, and indifference to death or life, pain or pleasure. 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life does 
not begin until what we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about their 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that men are not 
gratified or afflicted by external objects, but by notions of their own, as in a 
dream. 27 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of Alex¬ 
ander ; to have already assumed the military character on occasions, and to have 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes still charac¬ 
terizes Hindus. 23 Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited by their in¬ 
stigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he had 
concluded with that conqueror. 29 Strabo mentions a sect called Pramnse, who 
were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramins for their 
attention to physics and astronomy. He considers them as a separate class, but 
they were probably Bramins themselves, only attached to a particular school of 
philosophy. 30 


24 Arrian (lib. vi. cap. xvi.) explains that the 
Bramins are the Sophists of the Indians; and the 
two terms are used indiscriminately both by him 
and Strabo. 

25 From this charge I must exempt Nearchus, 
who seems to have had a clear conception of the 
division of the Bramins into religious and secular. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493, ed. 1587. 

20 See p. 39; and Menu, ii. 26, 27. 

27 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1587. 


20 Arrian’s Exjped. Alezand., lib. vi. cap. vii. 
Similar instances of the voluntary conflagration of 
cities, and the devotion of their lives by the inha¬ 
bitants, are furnished in Indian history down to 
modern times. 

29 Arrian, lib. vi. cap. xvi. 
so See Wilson (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 
279), who derives their name from Framauika, a 
term applied to the followers of the logical school. 
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Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brachmaf 
Germanes, and Sophists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether Ascetic, 
they were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or whether they were 
members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities might be 
reconciled to the third portion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes an anchoret; 
but their ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodies, and several other circum¬ 
stances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic orders. The 
best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus, 31 who was sent by Alex¬ 
ander to converse with them, in consequence of their refusing to come to him. He 
found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, naked, and exposed to a burn¬ 
ing sun ; some sitting, some standing, and some lying, but all remaining immove¬ 
able from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus, whom he found lying on stones. 
Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which religious mendi¬ 
cants still ofteD assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that if he wished 
to converse A with him, he must throw off his clothes, and sit down naked on 
the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest and most 
holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, and spoke 
mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian philosophy, as 
far as their imperfect'means of communication would admit. 32 Arrian relates 33 that 
Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom he calls Dandamis) to 
attach himself to him as a companion ; but that Mandanis refused, replying that 
India afforded him all he wanted while he remained in his earthly body, and that, 
when he left it he should get rid of a troublesome companion. 

Calanus had his ambition less under control; he joined Alexander in spite of the 
remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering into any other 
service but that of God. 34 He was treated with respect by the Greeks; but, falling 
sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen pre¬ 
scribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
Alexander, after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him to be attended to the 
last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he distributed among 
his friends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither wearing a garland 
on his head in the Indian manner, and singing hymns in the Indian language, as 
he passed along. When he had ascended the heap of wood and other combustibles, 
which had been prepared for him, he ordered it to he set on fire, and met his fate 
with a serenity that made a great impression on the Greeks. 35 

Aristobulus 36 gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one "old, both 
Brachmanes, whom he met with at Taxi la. The elder shaved, the younger wore 
his hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through the streets 
they were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum upon them, and 
offering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when they came to Alexander’s 
table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of resolution, withdrawing to a 
neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposed to the sun and rain, and the 
younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a staff. 

Other accounts 37 describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them¬ 
selves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses 
of the rich, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their discourse; in short, 
conducting themselves with the same freedom which some persons of that descrip- 


81 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. 

82 Ibid. p. 492. 

83 Exped. Alexand. lib. vii. cap. ii. 

34 See Menu, iv. 63, quoted before, p. 12. 

85 A similar instance of self-immolation is re¬ 
lated by Strabo (lib. xv. p. 496, ed. of 1687), of 


Zarmanochegus, an Indian of Bargosa, who had 
accompanied an embassy from his own country to 
Augustus, and burned himself alive at Athens- 

86 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. 

8 7 Ibid. p. 492. ... 
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ti0>$ftect at the present day. They are also spoken of as going naked in winter 
and summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, 
cover five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now 
confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any limita¬ 
tion to its use. 

It is asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick, 38 and 
put an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity. Megasthenes, how¬ 
ever, asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation of suicide, but 
rather considered it as a proof of levity; both the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the people in that respect, seeming to be much the same as 
they are now. 

It is Megasthenes who mentions a class called Germanes, of whom he treats 
as forming a distinct body from the Brachmanes. It has been thought that 
by this separate class he meant the monastic orders ; but the names he gives them 
appears to be corrupted from Sramana, the appellation of the Baudha and Jaina 
ascetics, which was written Sarmanes by later Greek authors. This is the more 
probable as Megasthenes’s experience was chiefly gained in Magada, the cradle of 
Budhism, and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson Asoca was a convert 
to that religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy not only in his 
own territories but in a great portion of India. But although the name seems bor¬ 
rowed from the Baudhas, there is nothing in the description of the class which is 
not at least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and fourth periods of their 
life, or to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Germanes, he says, are a claSs called Hylobii, from 
living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bark of 
trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in one 
posture. The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to request their 
intercession with the gods. 39 The next class in honour among the Germanes he 
states to be the physicians, whose habits seem to correspond with those of Bra¬ 
mins of the fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, but without 
the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however exercise themselves in 
labour and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change in their posi¬ 
tion. Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, but on a condi¬ 
tion of strict chastity; a practice which, though known to the Hindu monastic 
orders, seems to suit best with those of the Baudhas. As physicians, their practice 
resembles that of their modem successors. They rely most on diet and regimen, 
and next on external applications, having a great distrust of more powerful modes 
of treatment. Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of their 
medicines. He says that the Germanes perform magical rites and divination, and 
likewise conduct the ceremonies connected with the dead; some wandering about 
the towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled life. There 
is nothing in all this that appears to be peculiar to the Baudhas. It is probable 
that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that sect, the Bra¬ 
mins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points on which they 
differed; and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers may have fallen 
into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable circumstance that the reli¬ 
gion of Budha should never have been expressly noticed by those authors, though 
it had existed for two centuries before Alexander, and was destined in a century 


38 Probably as being a proof of guilt in a former 
state of existence. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493. 

Compare this with the description of the third 
portion of a Bramin’s life in Menu, quoted in p. 13. 


Hylobios is a literal translation of Vanaprashta, 
“ dweller in the woods,” which is the usual desig¬ 
nation of aBramin in the third stage. (Calcutta 
Oriental Mag . March, 1827.) 
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more to be the dominant religion of India. The only explanation is, that the "ap¬ 
pearance and manners of its followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner 
to distinguish them from the mass of the people. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter¬ 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the em¬ 
ployment of another, hut that all might become Sophists in whatever class they 
were bom. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders; hut whether they had so 
early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
could be householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Bramins 
previously so employed, with the admission of all casts, must remain a doubtful 
question. 40 

There is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the SMraa 
Sudras seem already to have lost their character of a servile class. 

Arrian 41 mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave ; but, unlike Ab8C nceof 
the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo, elavery ‘ 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exis¬ 
tence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery ap¬ 
peared among the Sudras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so dif¬ 
ferent a system at home; but it is still more probable that the remains of the 
servile condition of the Sudras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may have disap¬ 
peared entirely before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seems to have been as great as at other 


times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many; and Numbcmnd t-x- 
Megasthenes heard that in all India there were 118. Many of these ferentstau-a. 
may have been very inconsiderable; but some (the Prasii for instance) possessed 
great kingdoms. Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in Menu’s 
time, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics and aris¬ 
tocracies can easily be explained without supposing any thing different from 
what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any common 
head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages; in 
troubled times, also, toivns have often for a long period carried on their own 
government. 42 All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 
what their authors had particularly in view were the independent villages, which 
were in reality republics, and which would seem aristocratic or democratic as the 
village community was great or small in proportion to the other inhabitants. 43 A 
more perfect example of such villages could not be found than existed but lately 
in Hariana, a country contiguous to those occupied by the Cathmi and Malli in 
Alexander’s time. One of these (Biwani) required, in 1809, a regular siege by 
a large British force, and would probably have opposed to the Macedonians as 


40 Before quitting the subject of the confusion 
made by the ancients between the Bramins and 
monastic orders, it may be observed that some 
modern writers, even of those best acquainted with 
the distinction, have not marked it in their works; 
so that it is often difficult to ascertain from their 
expressions which they allude to in each case. For 
much information relating to the ancient accounts 
of the Hindii priesthood and religion, see Cole- 
b rooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 296. 

41 lndica, cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 
124, ed. 1604, where he adds many extravagances 
about their equality and republican institutions. 


42 Among those of the first description were the 
Sikhs (before Kanjft Sing’s ascendency), whom Mr. 
Foster, though familiar with Indian governments, 
describes as being under a democracy; the chiefs of 
ShdkbUwet; and various other petty confederacies 
of chiefs. Of single villages, the Sdndis and Gr&sias 
mentioned by Sir John Malcolm (Account qf Mdliva, 
vol. i. p. 508) furnish examples. The same author 
alludes to touns in a state such as has been men¬ 
tioned. 

43 See the account of townships in the chapter on 
revenue, p. 61. 
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obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages in the adjoining districts, 
which make so great a figure in the operations of Alexander. 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated. Poms, one of 
several who occupied the Panjab, is said to have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 
4000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Rurnes, is 
(substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of Ranjit Sing, who is 
master of the whole Panjab, and several other territories. 44 

The most that we can concede to Arrian would he, that the armies which he 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any of 
those princes could, in case of necessity, bring into the field. The numbers al¬ 
leged by Pliny are beyond probability, even on that or any other supposition. 
The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, and elephants) was the 
same as that of Menu; but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding the 
commissariat and naval department. The soldiers were all of the military class, 
were in constant pay during war and peace, and had servants to perform all duties 
not strictly military. Their horses and arms were supplied by the state (an 
arrangement very unlike that usually adopted now). It is stated, repeatedly, that 
they never ravaged the country, and that the husbandmen pursued their occupa¬ 
tions undisturbed while hostile armies were engaged in battle. This, though 
evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from the Hindu laws of war 
recorded in Menu, which must have made a strong impression on the Greeks, 
unaccustomed as they were to so mild and humane a system. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as superior 
to that of the other nations with whom they had contended in Asia; and the loss 
acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian battles than 
in those with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arms, were the 
same as at present. The peculiar Indian bow, now only used in mountain¬ 
ous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and shoots an 
arrow more than six feet long, is particularly described by Arrian, as are the 
long swords and iron spears, both of which are still occasionally in use. 
Their powerful bits, and great management of their horses, were remarkable even 
then. 

The presents made by the Indian princes indicate wealth; and all the descrip- 
Manners nnd tions of the parts visited by the Greeks give the idea of acountry 
to the present, teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros¬ 
perity. 

Apollodorus 45 states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypanis (Hy- 
, 1500 cities, none of which was less than Cos ; which, with every allowance 


44 As an exaggerated opinion appears to be some¬ 
times entertained of the extent of the territories 
and dependencies of Porus, it may be worth while 
to state the limits assigned to them by Arrian and 
Strabo. His western boundary was the Hydaspes. 
Beyond that river, In the centre, was his mortal 
enemy Taxiles; on the north of whose dominions 
was Abissares, an independent prince whom Arrian 
calls king of the mountain Indians; i and on the 
south, Sopithes, another independent sovereign, in 
whose territories the Salt range lay: 2 so that Porus 
could possess nothing to the west of the Hydaspes. 
On the north, his territory extended to the woods 
under the mountains; 8 but it did not include the 
whole country between the Hydaspes and Acesines, 
for, besides other tribes who might by possibility 
be dependent on Porus, there were the Glaucanicso 
or Glausae, who had thirty-seven large cities, and 
whom Alexander put under Porus; 4 thereby add¬ 
ing much country to what he had before possessed.* 

* Arrian, lib. v. cap. 8. 


On the east, between the Acesines and Ilydraotes, 
he had another Porus, who was his bitter enemy.® 
To the south-east of him were the Cathsei, and other 
independent nations, against whom he assisted 
Alexander.7 To the south were the Malli, against 
whom Porus and Abissares had once led their com¬ 
bined forces, with those of many others, and had 
been defeated. 8 

From this it appears that the dominions of Porus 
were all situated between the Hydaspes and Ace¬ 
sines ; and that his immediate neighbours on every 
side were independent of him, and most of them 
at war with him. If he had any dependents, they 
must have been between the rivers already men¬ 
tioned, where there were certainly different tribes; 
but of those we know that the Glaucanicso were 
independent of him, and we have no reason to 
think the others were dependent. 

46 Strabo, lib. xv. 


3 Strabo, lib. jcv. p. 481. 3 Ibid. p. 480. 4 Arrian, lib. v. rap. 20. 

6 Ibid. cap. 21. 7 Ibid. cap. 22, 24. 8 Ibid. cop. 82. 


5 Ibid, cnp, 21. 
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fox exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibothra was eighvmires 
long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high rampart, with 
570 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
at a later period (in the “ Periplus ”), attest the progress of the Indians in a depart¬ 
ment which more than any other shows the advanced condition of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenes relates that, in the camp of 
Sandracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about SI.). 

Justice seems to have been administered by the King and his assessors; and the 
few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, however, 
the Greeks are as ill informed as might have been expected. They all believe the 
laws to have been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians were ignorant 
of letters, while others praise the heauty of their writing. 46 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders. 47 The 
land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the pro¬ 
duce ; but he declares, in plain terms, that “ the whole land is the King’s,” and is 
farmed to the cultivators on the above terms. 48 He mentions, in another place, 
that the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a 
system still much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicrafts¬ 
men (as stated by Menu, quoted in page 20) is also noticed by Strabo. His ac¬ 
count of the heads of markets ( ayopovofioi ) ; their measurement of fields and distri¬ 
bution of water for irrigation ; their administration of justice ; and their being the 
channels for payment of the revenue; together with their general superintendence 
of the trades, roads, and all affairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the func¬ 
tions of the present patois, or heads of villages; and that of the heads of towns, 
though less distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the duties of similar officers at 
the present day. 

Little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they wor¬ 
ship Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, and other local gods; 
that they wear no crowns at sacrifices ; and that they stifle the victim instead of 
stabbing it,—a curious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of the 
Bramins, which are supposed to be of modern date. 

Various other ancients are quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, 40 to show that they like¬ 
wise worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus and Hercules; but 
obviously in consequence of their forcibly adapting the Hindu legends to their own, 
as they have done in so many other cases. 50 

The learning of the Hindus was, of course, inaccessible to the Greeks. They 
had, however, a great impression of their wisdom; and some particulars of their 
philosophy, which have been handed down, are not unimportant. Megasthenes 
asserts that they agreed in many things with the Greeks ; that they thought the 
world had a beginning and will have an end, is round, and is pervaded by the God 
who made and governs it; that all things rise from different origins, and the 
world from water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one of which the hea¬ 
vens and stars are made; and that the world is the centre of the universe. He 
says they also agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and many other matters; 
and composed many tales (fivQoi) like Plato, about the immortality of the soul, the 
judgment after death, and similar subjects. 51 

46 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493, ed. 1687. so The mention of the worship of Hercules at 

4 7 Arrian’s Indica, p. 11. Methora may possibly refer to that of Crishna at 

4fl Strabo, lib. xv. p. 484, ed. 1687. Mattra. 


49 Asiatic Researches, vol. lx. p. 298. 


Strabo, lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1687. 
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y evident, from these early accounts, that if the Bramins learned their philo¬ 
sophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of Alexander ; and One- 
sicritus, whose conversations with them on philosophy have been already mentioned, 
expressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks ever held similar discourses, 
and makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed regarding the sciences 
and opinions of his countrymen. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture we may infer that 
the part of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine temples as it is 
now. Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a 
modern European ; for, although it is said that they were fond of singing and* 
dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, 
cymbals, and castanets. 


The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at present. The 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as now : sugar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present; and the mode of forming 
the fields into smalImbeds to retain the water used in irrigation is described as simi¬ 
lar. 52 Chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by oxen ; they were 
sometimes drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but in the 
desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. I 
have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modern mode of catching and training elephants, with all its ingenious con¬ 
trivances, may be learned from Arrian 53 almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modern practice in “ the Asiatic Researches.” 54 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill in manufactures 
and imitations of foreign objects. 55 

The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as*»it is now; but 
brazen, ones, which are now even more common, were avoided on account of their 
supposed brittleness. Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo 56 in one place, and 
milestones in another. 57 

Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. Elephants, adorned 
with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four horses and 
carriages drawn by oxen; well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place; 
gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, thrones, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other 
precious stones ; garments of various colours, and embroidered with gold, added to 
the richness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, 
to which singing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also made 
to contribute, sitting on trees which were transported on large waggons, and in¬ 
creased the variety of the scene. This last custom survived in part, and perhaps 
still survives, in Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not 
long ago formed part of the nuptial processions. 58 They are said to honour the 
memories of the dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect 
expensive tombs to them ; 59 a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the 
reverence paid to ancestors. The peculiar custom of building wooden houses near 
the rivers, which is noticed by Arrian, 60 probably refers to the practice which still 
obtains on the Indus, where the floors are platforms raised twelve or fifteen feet 
from the ground, as well as on the Irawaddy, where almost all the houses of Ran¬ 
goon seem to be similarly constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage; 61 conforming, in that respect, both 
to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of modem times. 62 


52 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 476, 477. 57 Lib. xv. p. 487. 58 Lib. xv. p. 494. 

53 Indica, chap. xiii. 54 Vol. iii, p. 229. *0 Arrian’s Indicn, cap. x. eo Ibid. cap. x. 

55 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493. oi Ibid. cap. xvii. 

50 Ibid. lib. xv. p. 474, ed. 1587. 02 Megasthencs alone contradicts this account, 
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THe women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widowk 
already introduced, but, perhaps, only partially ; as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila. 63 The practice 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and skill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hindu heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian 64 
as usual in common life. Their kings are represented as surrounded by numbers 
of female slaves, who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Menu, 
but accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous 
precautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those well known among 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the 
kings, however, had not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It 
was the custom of the Indians to pray for the King, but not to prostrate themselves 
before him like the Persians. 65 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 66 is precisely that composed 
of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by 
strict Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, 
according to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally white 
cotton, though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). 
They wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though frugal 
in most other things. 67 Pearls and precious stones were in common use among 
them. The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they now do, with henna and indigo; and mistakes 
in the mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionally 
made their beards green, blue, and purple. At present, no colours are ever pur¬ 
posely produced but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according 
to their presen* unsociable practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when 
he required it. They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was 
made from rice (arrack). 

The appearance of the Indians is well described, and (what is surprising, con¬ 
sidering the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the 
inhabitants of the north and south is always adverted to. The southern Indians 
are said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of flat noses 
and curly hair ; the northern ones are fairer, and like Egyptians, 68 —a resemblance 
which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the pictures in the tombs 


on the Nile. 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall, handsome, light, and 
active. 69 Their bravery is always spoken of as characteristic; their Favourablo 
superiority in war to other Asiatics is repeatedly asserted, and appears S n byS" 
in more ways than one. 70 They are said to be sober, moderate, f^ a k n %°^ e c . 
peaceable; good soldiers; good farmers; 71 remarkable for simplicity tcr - 
and integrity ; so reasonable as never to have recourse to a law-suit; and so honest 
as neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their agreements. 72 
Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known to tell an untruth. 73 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Hindus themselves, that the alleged 
proofs of their confidence in each other are erroneous. The account of their veracity 
may safely be regarded as equally incorrect; but the statement is still of great 


and says they bought their wives for a yoke of oxen. 
(Strabo, cap. xv. p. 488.) 

ea Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491, ed. 1587. 

64 Indica, cap. xvii. 

65 It is remarkable that in the Hindi! dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour of 
other characters to the King. Even now, Hindi! 
courts that have had little communication with the 
Mussulmans are comparatively unassuming in their 
etiquette. 


66 Indica, cap. xvl. 

67 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 481, 488. 

68 Arrian, Indica , cap. vi.; Strabo, lib. xv. p, 

475, ed. 1587. „ 

«9 Arrian, Indica , caf. xvii. 

70 Arrian, Exped. Alexand., lib. v. cap. iv. 

7 1 Ibid. lib. v. cap. xxv. 

72 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 488, ed. 1587. 

7 3 Arrian, Indica, cap. xii. 
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it shows wliat were the qualities of the Indians 
Macedonians, and proves that their character must, since 
a total change. Strangers are now struck with the litigiousness 
and falsehood of the* natives; and, when they are incorrect in their accounts, it is 
always by exaggerating those defects. 


APPENDIX IV. 

ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA, 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria, as formerly known to us, had so little influence 
Accounts of on India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in the history 

the ancients. Q f that COUnfay. 

Late discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
and may throw light on relations as yet little understood. But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquarians; and a slight sketch of the results 
hitherto ascertained will be sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, ho left a detachment from his army in 
Bactria. 

After the first contest for the partition of his empire, that province fell to the lot 
b.o. 3i2. of Seleucus, king of Syria. He marched in person to reduce the 
local governors into obedience, and afterwards went on to India, and made his 
treaty with Sandracottus. 1 Bactria remained subject to his descendants, until 
d.o. 250 . their own civil wars and the impending revolt of the Parthians induced 
the governor of the province to assert his independence. Theodotus was the first 
king. He was succeeded by his son of the same name, who was deposed by 
Euthydemus, a native of Magnesia, in Asia Minor. By this time, the Seleucidse 
had consolidated their power ; and Antiochus the Great came with a large army to 
restore order in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthydemus, but 
admitted him to terms; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had 
usurped. It does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried his arms to the 
south of the eastern Caucasus; but his son, Demetrius, obtained possession of 
Araehosia and a large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India, and 
was in possession, not only of Lower Sind, but of the coast of India further to the 
east. He seems, however, to have been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratidas 
remained master. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to dispossess this rival; and, in the end, lost all his Indian con- 4 
quests, which were seized by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst 
of his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II.; and, during 
the reign of this prince, some of his western dominions were seized on by the 
Parthians, and Bactria itself by the Scythians; 2 and nothing remained in his 
possession but the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period of 
the reigns of Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood to 
the Eucratidas, cannot be made out from the ancients. Menander made conquests 
in the north-west of India, and earned the Greek arms further in that direction 
than any other monarch of the nation. The position of his conquests is shown in 
a passage of Strabo, that likewise contains all we know of the extent of the 

1 See p. 137. 2 About 130 b.c. (Clinton's Fasti ); 125 b.c. (De Guignes.) 
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BaGferiaii kingdom. According to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians 
possessed the most conspicuous part of-Ariana, and conquered more nations in 
India than even Alexander. In this last achievement, the. principal actor was 
Menander, who crossed the Hypanis towards the east, and went on as far as the 
Isamus. Between him and Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus (continues the 
same author), the Bactrians occupied not only Pattalene, but that part of the other 
coast which is called the kingdom of Tessariostus and the kingdom of Sigertes. 
The Hypanis mentioned in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to 
mean the Hyphasis; but the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jamna river, 
by others the Himalaya mountains (sometimes called Imaus), and by others, 
again, a small river called Isa, which runs into the Ganges on the western side. 
Whichever is correct, the territory to the east of the Panjab must have been a 
narrow strip. No mention is made of acquisitions towards the south ; and if any 
had been made in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastinapur, they would s 
not have entirely escaped the notice even of Hindu authors. The south-western 
conquests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatta) ; but whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Oach or the 
peninsula of Guzerat, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
“ Periplus ” says that coins of Menander and Apollodotus were met with in his 
time at Bar<5ch, which in the state of circulation of those days makes it probable 
that some of their territories were not very distant. On the west, “ the most 
conspicuous part of Ariana ” would certainly be Khorasan; but they had pro¬ 
bably lost some portion of that province before their Indian conquests attained the 
utmost limit. 3 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It ha^ been con¬ 
firmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. These increase 
the number of Greek kings from the eight above mentioned to eighteen ; and dis¬ 
close new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the extinction of 
the Greek monarchy. 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtained by 
Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which he published regarding them in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society . It excited great 
attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up in India by Professor 
Wilson and by Mr. Prinsep. 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, and 
arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits ; but as they bear no dates 
either of time or place, the arrangement is necessarily incomplete. The coins of 
the kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I., are found on the north of the 
eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverses, and the workman¬ 
ship are pure Greek. From Eucratidas II., no coins are found on the northern 
side of the mountains ; and those found on the southern side assume a new form. 
They are often square, a shape of which there is no example in any other Grecian 
coinage, either European or Asiatic: they frequently bear two inscriptions, one in 
Greek and another in a barbaric character; and, from the reign of Menander, they 
have occasionally an elephant, or a bull with a hump; both animals peculiar to 
India, and indicative of an Indian dominion. 

The barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given rise 
to a good deal of discussion. It is certainly written from right to left; a mode, as 
far as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Arab family : it may be assumed 
that it represents the language of the country, which it is natural to suppose would 

3 The information to be found in ancient authors sources in Clinton’s Fasti Sdlenici, vol. iii. p. 315, 
is collected in Bayer’s Bactria. There is a clear, note x. 
concise sketch of Bactrian history from the same 
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t-erSian; and these circumstances suggest Pehlevi as the language. This 
opinion, accordingly, has -been maintained by some of those who have written on 
the subject; hut a close examination by Professor Wilson leads him to doubt the 
conclusion, though he has no theory of his own to support. Others, thinking that 
they discover words of Shanscrit origin in the inscriptions, believe the language to 
be Zend, or else some of the dialects of India. 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those of Menander. As 
they exhibit the title of Soter , which was adopted by the two Eucratida?, and as 
the devices on the reverses are the same as on coins of these princes, it is a legiti¬ 
mate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the same dynasty. The 
same argument extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who was perhaps the son of 
Menander. Two more kings, Diomedes and Hermoeus, have also the title of Soter , 
and may be presumed to belong to the same dynasty. The inferior execution of 
the coins of Hermoeus points him out as the latest of the series ; and it is his coins, 
also, that furnish the model for another description which it may be inferred came 
immediately after his time. 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almost 
illegible Greek; the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth, — Kadphises, 
Kanerkes, &c. These are conjectured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, 
and to have subjected the southern kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks about the 
beginning of the Christian sera. 

Other coins are also found resembling the last series, but perhaps connected 
with the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, but obviously 
belonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan invasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of the Eucra- 
tidse, and probably belonging to a series collateral with that of the Soters , but 
extending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear are 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nike (victory) ; from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pan- 
taleon. They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly 
remarkable because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient 
character found on the caves and columns of India, and not in the one written from 
right to left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in which the coins have 
been discovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about Cabul, 
and also at Peshawer. One has been found as far east as Mattra on the Jamna. 
We may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, 
and this would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Soter dynasty. I 
do not know that there is any clue to that of the Nike kings. Professor Wilson 
conjectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains about 
Chitral; which, being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, may perhaps 
afford some explanation of the Indian character on their coins. The situation 
in which the Scythian coins are found is itself very remarkable; and there 
are other circumstances which hold out a prospect of their throwing great 
light on Indian history. All the former coins, with the exception of some of those 
of Hermoeus, have been purchased in the bazars, or picked up on or near the sur¬ 
face of the earth on the sites of old cities. But the Scythian coins are found in 
great numbers in a succession of monuments which are scattered over a tract ex¬ 
tending eastward from the neighbourhood of Cabul, through the whole basin of 
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I river, and across tlie northern part of the Panjab. These huge i 
are the sort of solid cupola so common among the votaries of Budha ; and, 
like the rest, contain each a relic of some holy person. No Greek coins are ever 
found in them, except those of Hermceus ; but there are other coins, a few from 
remote countries, and the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to the second 
triumvirate. This coin must have been struck as late as the forty-third year 
before Christ; but might easily have found its way to the frontiers of India before 
the final overthrow of the Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken place 
about the beginning of the Christian sera. 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su from 
the north of Transoxiana, 126 years before Christ; and that their Indian kingdom 
was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi, who came 
from Persia, and spread themselves along a large portion of the course of the Indus. 4 

The Su have left no coins ; but it is natural to suppose that the Yue-chi, who 
came from Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthians, and would 
imitate the coinage of their Greek predecessors. This practice of the Indo- 
Scythians (whoever they were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindus ; for 
coins of the latter nation have been found bearing nearly the same relation to those 
of the Indo-Scythians that theirs did to the coins of the Greeks. 

We must not suppose that the Bactrian kingdom was composed of a great body 
of Greek colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia or in the south of Italy. A 
very large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed of barbarians, 
disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to accompany him on 
his retreat; and, on the other hand, we know that he was constrained to retrace 
his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own 
country. 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of the 
latter nations; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wives, 
(a course in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women,) 
it is evident that the second generation of Bactrians must have been much more 
Persian than Greek. Fresh importations of Greek adventurers would take place 
during the ascendency of the Seleucidte ; but, after the establishment of the Par¬ 
thian power, all communication must necessarily have been cut off; which ex¬ 
plains the total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of the Bactrian 
kingdom : the degeneracy of the latter coinage is consistent with these facts, which 
also remove the difficulty of accounting for the disappearance of the Greeks after 
the overthrow of their southern kingdom. 
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NOTES ON THE EEVENUE SYSTEM. 

(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand villages are found in different parts of the 
country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emoluments of 
their stations, but seldom or never exercise any of the powers. 1 

4 De Guignes’s account of the first conquest is, coins of the Eucratidai have the king’s head on one 
that the Su came from Ferghana, on the Jaxartes, side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on the other, 
and conquered a civilized nation, whose coin bore a i These are called sirddsmuks in the I’J? 

man on one side, and horsemen on the other. The which and other southern parts of India tho tern- 
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/next division is still universally recognised throughout India una 
perganneh, although in many places the officers employed in it are only 
known by their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees ; or, at most, by their being 
the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. These districts 
are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they ever were so 
in practice; but, for the most part, are rather under that number, although in rare 
cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and excess. 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in pure Hindu times, were probably 
confined to the management of the police and revenue. He had under him an 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who 
has retained his functions more extensively than his principal. 2 

Next below the perganneh is a division now only subsisting in name, and cor¬ 
responding to Menu’s lordship of ten or twenty towns; 3 and the chain ends in 
individual villages. 4 

(B) Called patdl in the Deckan and in the west and centre of Hindostan; man- 
del in Bengal; and mokaddam in many other places, especially where there are or 
have lately been hereditary village landholders. 

(C) Patwari in Hindostan; culcarni and carnam in the Deckan and south of 
India; tallati in Guzerat. 

(D) Pasban, gorayet, peik, douraha, &c. in Hindostan; rnhar in the Deckan ; 
tillari in the south of India; paggi in Guzerat. 


(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognised .throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilcand. 5 They appear 
to subsist in part of Rajputana ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it. 6 They are very numerous in Guzerat, include more than half the cul¬ 
tivators of the Maratta country, and a veiy large portion of those of the Tamil 
country. There is good reason to think they were once general in those countries 
where they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in others where they 
are not now to be found. They are almost extinct in the country south of the 
Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of Nagpur; in great 
part of Cand^ish and the east of the Maratta country, there is no class resembling 
them. This tract comprehends the greater part of the old divisions of Telingana, 
Orissa, and Canara; but does not so closely coincide with their boundaries, as 
to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholders to any 
peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. In Malwa, though so close 
to countries where the village landholders are common, they do not seem now 
to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm’s “ Central India.” 

(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemindars or biswadars ; 
in Behar, maliks; in Guzerat, patdls; and in the Deckan and south of India, 
mirassis or mirasdars. 

“ The right of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift.” 7 

torial division of Menu is most entire. Their dis- 4 For the accounts of these divisions and officers, 
tricts are called sirefirs or prfints, and these are see Malcolm’s Malwa (vol. ii. p. 4); Stirling’s Orissa 
constantly recognised, even when the office is quite (Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 226); Report from 
extinct. Their hereditary registrar, also, is still to the Commissioner in the Deckan and its enclosures 
be found under the name of sir ddsp&ndi. (Selections, vol. iv. p. 161). 

2 The head perganneh officer was called ddsmuk Sir JE. Colebroolce’s Minute (Selections, vol. iii 
or ddsai in the Deckan, and the registrar, ddspandi. p. 165). 

In the north of India they are called choudri and fl Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 496, and vol. ii. p. 640. 
c&n<5ng<5. a Called nfvikwfiri, tarref, &c. &c. 7 Fortcscue, Selcctims r viii. p. 403. 
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he right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is repeat- 
dly alluded to in the published records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provinces. Sir 0. Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the persons in 
whom that right is vested. “ The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the 
village zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others are prima facie 
doubtful.” 8 For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see the 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 9 and Mr. Ellis. 10 Sir T. Munro, 11 though he 
considers the advantages of mirasdars to have been greatly exaggerated and their 
land to be of little value, admits it to be saleable. 12 For the Maratta country see 
Mr. Chaplin and the Reports of the Collectors. 18 Captain Robertson, one of the 
collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from some private villagers transfer¬ 
ring their mirassi rights to the P4shwa himself. He also gives a grant from a vil¬ 
lage community conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same prince for a 
sum of money, and guaranteeing him against the claims of the former proprietors. 
A very complete account of all the different tenures in the Maratta country, 
as well as of the district and village officers, with illustrations from personal 
inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes in 'the “ Journal of the Royal 


Asiatic Society.” 14 

Care must be taken to distinguish miras in the sense now adverted to from lands 
held on other tenures; for the word means hereditary property, and is, there¬ 
fore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denomination. 


(G) Mr. Fortescue ( Selections , vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 408) ; Captain Robertson 
(Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153) ; Madras Board of Revenue ( Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons , 1832, vol. iii. p. 393); Governor of Bombay’s Minute (Ibid, 
vol. iii. p. 637). 


(G a ) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by families, as 
has been explained of the village government; but in the case of land the princi¬ 
pal family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions divided again according 
to the Hindu mode of dealing with inheritances. 15 The lands of the village and 
other profits of the community are likewise formed into shares, sometimes corre¬ 
sponding exactly to the divisions, subdivisions, &c., of the families; but more 
frequently reduced to small fractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned 
to each division, &c., so as ultimately to be distributed in due proportion to each 
individual. 16 

The public burdens are partitioned exactly in the same manner, so that each 
division, subdivision, and individual knows its quota; each, therefore, might 
manage its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, and 
such is not unfrequently the case. 

In the Maratta country, for instance, although there are divisions with a joint 


s Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, in the Report of the 
Select Committee of August, 1832, iii. p. 335. 

» Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1832, iii. p. 392. 

to ibid. p. 382. i 1 Minute of Dec. 31,1824. 
12 Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1832, p. 457. 
is Selections, vol. iv. p. 474. 

U Ibid. vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. iii. p. 350. 
is “To explain the divisions of a village and 
inheritable shares of it, suppose the ancient first 
proprietor or incumbent to have left, on his death, 
four sons; each would inherit equally, and four 
panes would thus be erected; on the demise of 
each of those persons with four sons also, each 
would bo entitled to a quarter of his father’s pane, 


which would give rise to four tholas in each pane, 
and so on." (Mr. Fortescue, Selections, vol. iii. p. 
405.) About Delhi, the great division seems to be 
called pane, as above; but the commonest name 
in Hindustan is patti, subdivided into thdcks, and 
they again into bhdris. There are many other 
names, and even these vary in the application; a 
great division being in some places called a thdck, 
and a subdivision a patti. In Guzer&t the great 
divisions are called bagh, and the subdivisions patti: 
another < and the commonest subdivision there, is 
into annas, again subdivided into ch&wils. In the 
Deckan the great divisions are called jattos, aud 
there are no subdivisions. 

in Sec Table by Sir Edward Colebrooke, Selec¬ 
tions, iii. 166. 
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nong the members, yet they have no longer heads ; each indi- 
his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all the 

rest. 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India which are departures 
from the Hindu practice. 

(H) The following are the rights possessed in the intermediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. The landholders are entitled to a 
deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the govern¬ 
ment, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own class. 
This is called tunduwarum or swamibhogam (owner’s share) in the Tamil country ; 
and malikana or zemindari rasum in Hindostan. In the latter country it usually 
forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent, to the zemindars, which 
seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; but not interfering 
with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any such could be obtained. In some 
places, 17 they have also fees from the non-agricultural inhabitants; and, as they 
are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, they can levy rent in money 
or service from any person who lives within their bounds. 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the go¬ 
vernment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessing 
their payment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for 
their land. In some places they are left their fees ; 18 and, where they are at 
the lowest, they have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the 
rest of the inhabitants. The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as 
such, must not be confounded with those allowed to mokaddams, and other 
officers for the performance of certain duties. Though the same persons may 
hold both, they are in their nature quite distinct; one being a proprietary right 
arising from an interest in the soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, 
transferable along with the service from one person to another, at the pleasure of 
the employer. 

(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so em¬ 
ployed in all Mahometan countries; but in some of them it is also used in a 
more restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are,—1. A person paying 
revenue. 2. A cultivator in general. 3. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called his 
assamis. 

(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkasht ryots, which 
name (as “khud” means “own,” and “kashtan” to “ cultivate”) has been 
considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Ram Mdhan Rai, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
the lands of their own village 19 which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
term is always used in contradistinction to paikasht, or cultivators of another 
village. 

(L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzerat that their rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to 
the payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village 

1 7 In GazewCt and in Hindostan. Also, see an superseded by the allowance of 10 per cent. (See 
account of the village of Burleh, by Mr. Cavendish Report of the Select Committee of the House qf Com- 
(Report of the Select Committee qf the House of mous, 1832, iii. p. 247.) 

Commons, 1832, iii. p. 246). 19 Report of the Select Committee of the House 

‘0 In part of T&mil, and in Hindostan, when not of Commons, October 11, 1831, p. 716. 
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landholder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn; hut 
''the "tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the cir¬ 
cumstances described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder 
himself. 20 In Guzerat their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly un¬ 
derstood that their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the govern¬ 
ment demand on the village landholder; and it is probable that this understanding 
prevails in the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. 
In Hindostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary 
occupancy, and that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the 
neighbourhood : but the following summary will show how imperfect this right is 
thought to be. 

In 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all 
its provinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the 
landholder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant 
whenever he could get better terms elsewhere; two collectors (those of Etawa 
and Seharunpur) seem to have thought that the landlord’s rent should not be 
raised unless there was an increase in the demand of government: the collector 
of Bundelcand alone declared the khudkasht ryot’s right to be as good as his of 
whom he holds. The members of the Revenue Commission, in forwarding these 
reports, gave their opinion that landholders conceive themselves to possess the 
power of ousting their tenants, although from the demand for ryots it is not 
frequently exercised. 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, and 
called for further information ; which, although it threw much light on the ques¬ 
tion, did not materially alter the above conclusion. 

Mr. Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of the permanent tenant 
seem better preserved than in any place under Bengal except Bundelcand), says, 
that the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot be dispossessed “ as long as they 
discharge their portion of the public assessment.” 

The minute reports on various villages in different collectorships, abstracted by 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 21 do not lead to a belief that the rents cannot be raised. Mr. 
Colebrooke states in a minute, which seems to have been written in 1812, 22 “ that 
no rule of adjustment could be described (query, discovered?) after the most 
patient inquiry by a very intelligent public officer ; and that the proceedings of 
the courts of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respecting 
the relative situation of ryots and zemindars.” 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827, 23 states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces ; inquires when such a 
fixed rent was in force; and whether it was intended to remain fixed, however 
the value of the land might alter? and concludes as follows:—“As to the 
custom of the country, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being 
notorious that the zemindars and other superior landholders have at all times 
been in the practice of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford 
to pay.” 


(M) Called in Hindostan, paikasht; in Guzerat, ganwatti (leaseholder); in the 
Maratta country, upri; and under Madras, paikari and paracudi. 


so Mr. Ellis, Report of the Select Committee of si Report of Select Committee of House of Com- 
the Rouse of Commons, August 10, 1832, vol. iii. p. mons, 1832, vol. iii. p. 243. 

377 ; Board of Revenue, Minute of January 5,1818, 22 See vol. i. p. 262. 

p. 421 . 28 Appendix to Report of 1832, p. 125. 
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fN) They are called ashraf (well-born) in Hindostan, and pander p^sha in some 
irts of the Deckan. 


(O) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenants, which 
prevents their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong to the 
landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house ; but not only 
permanent tenants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally hold land as 
temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts of India the government levies 
a tax on the permanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands from 
pei sons exempt from payment; and in some, the government officer endeavours to 
prevent their withdrawing from their assessed lands in any circumstances. This 
last, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppression. 


(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state of Cach, 
which being of recent formation retains its original form unimpaired. “ The whole 
revenue of this territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sixteen lacs of rupees), 
and of this less than thirty lacs of cories belongs to the Rao ; the country which 
yields the remaining' twenty lacs being assigned to the collateral branches of 
his highness s family, each of whom received a certain appanage on the death of 
the Rao, from whom it is immediately descended. 

<{ Ihe family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, 
and they all sprung from a common ancestor, Humeerjee, whose son Rao Khengar 
acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century of 
our aera. 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole number of 
their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called 
Jhareja. It is a branch of the Rajputs. The Rao’s ordinary jurisdiction is con¬ 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority within 
his lands. The Rao can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war; but must fur¬ 
nish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the guar¬ 
dian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general enemies. 
It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private war, and to decide all dis¬ 
putes between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not 
admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same relation of 
nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Rao. These kinsmen form what 
is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose 
the bhyaud of the Rao.” 84 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
Rajput country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in M6war (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three fourths of the whole, 83 and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, in 
M<$war at least, periodically to interchange their lands ; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their possessions, either 
by forming connexions or erecting fortifications. 86 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern¬ 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 


24 Minute on Cach, by the Governor of Bombay, 
dated January 26th, J821. 


83 Colonel Tod’s K^jasthan, vol. i. p. 141. 
26 Ibid. vol. i. p. 164, and note on 165. 
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demesne. In Mar war, a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left 
for partition that some of the raja’s sons were obliged to look to foreign conquests 
for an establishment: 27 and in Mewar, one set of descendants of early ranas seem 
to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent pro¬ 
geny. 28 


(R) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military jagirs. 

Lands held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of hereditaiy 
succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They are subject 
to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold or mort¬ 
gaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. Sub¬ 
infeudations are uncommon except among the Rajputs, where they are uni¬ 
versal. 

There was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for service, in the 
original scheme of these grants. 

Pecuniary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rather on failure of ser¬ 
vice when called on, were common among the Marattas; and arbitrary fines were 
levied on similar occasions by the Rajputs. 


MAHOMETANS. 


book y. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

ARAB CONQUESTS. 

The attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made no 
impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the Hindus Bise^of the^ 
might have long remained undisturbed by foreign intra- religion, 
sion, if a new spirit had not been kindled in a nation till now as 
sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same cause, from any such united exertion as 
might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and rich 


2 7 Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 20. 


20 ibid, vol. i. p. 168. 
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# * or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
Mauds of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds¬ 
men, who pitched their tents where they could quench their thirst 
at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels over extensive 
tracts where no other animal could have found a subsistence. 

# settled inhabitants, though more civilized, were scarcely less 
simple in their habits, and were formed into independent tribes, be¬ 
tween whom there could be little communication except by rapid 
journeys on horseback, or tedious marches under the protection of 
caravans. 

The representative of the common ancestor of each tribe pos¬ 
sessed a natural authority over it; but, having no support from 
any external power, he could only carry his measures by means of 
the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, in their turn, on 
their influence with the members of the family of which they re¬ 
presented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persuasion; 
and there was no interference with personal independence, unless it 
directly affected the general interest. 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to the extremes 
of fatigue and privation ; the feuds of so many independent tribes 
and separate families must have made them familiar with danger in 
its most trying forms; and the violent passions and fervid imagina¬ 
tion which they had from nature, served to call forth the full exer¬ 
tion of any qualities they possessed. 

Their laborious and abstemious lives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and fleshless muscles; while the keenness of 
their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave demeanour 
disclose the mental energy which distinguishes them among all 
other Asiatics. 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, whose 
doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a vast portion 
of the human race. 

Mahomet, though born of the head family of one of the branches 
of the tribe of Kor4sh, appears to have been poor in his youth, and 
is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels in some of those long 
trading journeys which the simplicity and equality of Arab manners 
made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left him to 
pursue those occupations which were most congenial to his mind. 

At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk in idolatry or 
m worship of the stars, and their morals were under as little check 
of law as of religion. 
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iie immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, and 
even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the other gods were subordinate; but the influ¬ 
ence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness of Mahomet’s 
progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines were beyond 
his age. 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab to 
seek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived from 
within; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of indulging in 
such reveries during periods of solitude, to which he habitually re¬ 
tired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

His attention may have been drawn to the unity of God by his 
intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled in Jewish 
learning, and who is said to have translated the Scriptures from 
Hebrew into Arabic ; 1 but however they were inspired, his medita¬ 
tions were so intense that they had brought him to the verge of in¬ 
sanity, before he gave way to the impulse which he felt within him, 
and revealed to his wife, and afterwards to a few of his family, that 
lie was commissioned by the only God to restore his pure belief and 
worship. 2 Mahomet was at this time forty years of age, and three 
or four years elapsed before he publicly announced his mission. 
During the next ten years he endured every species of insult and 
persecution ; 3 and he might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if 
the gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle and 
protector, Abu Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to deter¬ 
mine on his death. In this extremity, he fled to Medina, resolved 
to repel force by force; and, throwing off all the mildness which had 
hitherto characterized his preaching, he developed the full vigour 
of his character, and became more eminent for his sagacity and 
boldness as a leader than he had been for his zeal and endurance as 
a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching, he seems to have 
been perfectly sincere; and, although he was provoked by opposi¬ 
tion to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time became habi- 


} His name was Warka ben Naufel. See 
the “ Tarfkhi Tabari,” quoted by Colonel 
Kennedy in the Bombay Literary Trans - 
actions , vol. iii. p. 423 ; Preliminary Dis¬ 
course to Sale’s “ Koran,” p. 43, of the first 
quarto; and Baron Hammer von Purgstall, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. 
VII. p. 172. 

2 See Colonel Kennedy, just quoted. 
The “ Tarfkhi Tabari” was written in the 
third century of the Hijra (from 800 to 
900, a.d.), and is the earliest account 


accessible to European readers of the 
rise of the Mahometan religion. Its de¬ 
scription of the mental agitation of Maho¬ 
met, his fancied visions, and his alarm at 
the alienation of his own reason, bear the 
liveliest marks of truth and nature. 

3 “ He allowed himself to be abused, to 
be spit upon, to have dust thrown upon him, 
and to be dragged out of the temple by his 
own turban fastened to his neck.” (Colo¬ 
nel Kennedy, Bombay Literary Transac¬ 
tions, vol. iii. p. 429.) 
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bted to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable that, to v _ 

last, his original fanaticism continued, in part at least, to influence 
his actions. 

But, whatever may have been the reality of his zeal, and even 
the merit of his doctrine, the spirit of intolerance in which it was 
preached, and the bigotry and bloodshed which it engendered and 
perpetuated, must place its author among the worst enemies of 
mankind. 


Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly disclaimed 
force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared that he was 
authorized to have recourse to arms in his own defence; and, soon 
after, that he was commanded to employ them for the conversion or 
extermination of unbelievers. This new spirit seems to have agreed 
weH with that of his countrymen; for though he had but nine 
followers on his first military expedition, yet before his death, 
which happened in the twenty-third year of his mission, and the 
tenth after his flight, 4 he had brought all Arabia under his obedi¬ 
ence, and had commenced an attack on the dominions of the 
Homan emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted for 
his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqueror. His 
religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; and, however his morality may appear to modern Christians, 
it wffs pure compared with the contemporary practice of Arabia. 
His law, also, which prohibited retaliation without the previous 
sanction of a trial and sentence, was a bold attempt to bridle the 
vindictive passions of his countrymen, so long fostered by the prac¬ 
tice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as sincere 
as it was general; and their religious spirit being no\j thoroughly 
aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature was turned into 
that one channel: to conquer in the cause of God, or to die in 
asserting his unity and greatness, was the longing wish of every 
Mussulman; the love of power or spoil, the thirst of glory, and even 
the hopes of Paradise, only contributed to swell the tide of this 
absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes of these 
fanatical adventurers. 

The Roman empire was broken and dismembered by the Bar¬ 
barians ; and Christianity was degraded by corruptions, and weak¬ 
ened by the controversies of irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking 
in the last stage of internal decay; and her cold and lifeless super- 


4 a.d. 732. 
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stitioi required only the touch of opposition to bring it to 
ground. 5 In this last country, at least, the religion of the Arabs 
must have contributed to their success almost as much as their arms. 
The conversion of Persia was as complete as its conquest; and, in 
later times, its example spread the religion of the Arabs among 
powerful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 


power. 0 

Mahomet’s attack on the Roman empire was in the direction of 
Syria; and, within six years after his death, 7 that province and 
Egypt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa 8 and 
Spain 9 followed in succession; and, within a century from the death 
of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed their conquests into 


the heart of France. 10 

These extensive operations did not retard their enterprises towards 
the east. Persia was invaded in a.d. 632 ; her force was Conquest of 
broken in the great battle of Cadesia in a.d. 636; and, itrbia * 
after two more battles, 11 her government was entirely destroyed, and 
her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar, 12 the whole of Persia as 
far east as Herat, nearly coextensive with the present kingdom, 
was annexed to the Arab empire. 

In the year 650, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
monarch to try his fortune once more. His attempt failed • A.D. 650. . 
he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of the Oxus; A,H * 30 ‘ 
and the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced to that river, 
including Balkh and all the country north of the range of Hindu 
Cush. 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract which 
extends (north and south) from those mountains to the a.d. 65k 
sea, and (east and west) from the Persian desert to the Extended to 

’ v the Indus. 

Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now inhabited by the Eim&ks and 
Hazarehs, was then known by the name of the mountains of Gh6r. 
The middle part seems all to have been included in the mountains 
of Soliman. The southern portion was known by the name of the 
mountains of Mecrdn. 


6 The temporal power acquired by the 
false prophet Mazdak, who nearly enslaved 
the king and people of Persia, shows the 
state of religious feeling in that country 
shortly before the birth of Mahomet. 

6 The text refers particularly to the Tar¬ 
tar nations; but China, the Malay country, 
and the Asiatic Islands are further proofs of 
the extension of the religion of the Mus¬ 


sulmans, independent of their arms. 

7 a.d. 638. 8 From a.d. 647 to 709. 

9 a.d. 713. 

10 The defeat of the Mussulmans by 
Charles Martel took place in 732, between 
Poitiers and Tours. 

11 J a Hal la in a.d. 637, Nehawend in 
a.d. 642. 

12 a.d. 644. Hijra 23. 
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There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains an< 
the sea; and the mountains of Soliman enclose many high-lying 
plains, besides one tract of that description (extending west from 
the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which nearly separates them from 
the mountains of Ghor. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains of Mecran 
were inhabited by Beloches and those of Soliman by Afghans ; as 
is the state of things to this day. 

Who were in possession of the mountains of Gh6r is not so cer¬ 
tain ; but there is every reason to think they were Afghans. The 
other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, and extending from 
those of Gh6r eastward to the Indus, were probably inhabited by 
Indians, descendants of the Paropamisadse. 

With respect to the plains, if we may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecran 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, and 
those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, by 
Persians. 

The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued tract was in the 
year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from Merv penetrated to 
Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 persons. 13 

The prince of Cabul, also, must have been made tributary, if not 
subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh inva¬ 
sion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra. 14 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check: they 
were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to surrender, and 
to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One old contem¬ 
porary of the prophet is said to have disdained all compromise, and 
to have fallen by the swords of the infidels. 15 

The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor of 
Sfst&n; it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the Hijra, 
when Abdurehman, governor of Khoras&n, led a large army in 
person against Cdbul, and, avoiding all the snares laid for him 
by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the greater part 
of the country to submission. His proceedings on this occasion 
displeased his immediate superior, Huj&j, governor of Basra, so 
well known in Arabian history for his violence and cruelty; and 
the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdurehman into rebel¬ 
lion. He took Basra, occupied Oufa, recently the capital, and 
threatened Damascus, which was then the residence of the Calif. 
In this struggle, which lasted for six' years, 16 he was supported by 


13 a.d. 664. {Briggs*s Ferishta y vol. i. 
p. 4.) 

14 a.d. 682. (Ibid. p. 5.) 


16 Price, from the Kholasat al Aklibar, 
vol. i. p. 454. 

lfi From a.d. 699 to a.d. 705. 
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ptfrice of C&bul; and the inability of his ally to give 
, secure refuge when defeated, at length drove him to a voluntary 
death. 17 

During all this time Ferishta represents the Afgh&ns to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the time 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading the ter¬ 
ritory of the Hindus as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and as 
being ever after engaged in hostilities with the raja of L&hor, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakkars (a people on the hills east 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of terri¬ 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from the 
attacks of the other Mussulmans. It was owing to this compact, 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of S&m&ni never in¬ 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excursions 


to Sind. 

He also mentions that the Afghans gave an asylum to the remains 
of the Arabs who were driven out of Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra. 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, this 
account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, or a part of 
them, may have been early converted, although not conquered until 
the time of SuMn Mahmud. 

In the accessible parts of then country, especially on the west, 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs ; but 
there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly be said^ to 
be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the presump¬ 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of 33alkh and their connexion 
with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire. Mahometan his¬ 
torians afford no light, owing to their confounding all denomina¬ 
tions of infidels. 


The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was in First.incur- 
the vear of the Hijra 44, at the time of their first expe- i n di a . 

_. . J „,, - ° A.D. 664. 

dition to Cabul. 

Moh&lib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and Arabia, 


17 “ Kholasat al Akhbar ” and the “ Ta- 
riklii Tabari,” quoted by Price (vol. i. pp. 
455-463). There are various opinions 
about the nation of the prince of Cdbul, 
which is rendered doubtful from the situ¬ 
ation of his city, at a corner where the 
countries of the Paropamisan Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartars are 
closely adjoining to each other. It is very 
improbable that he was an Afghan (as Cd- 


bul is never known to have been possessed 
by a tribe of that nation) ; and I should 
suppose he was a Persian, both from the 
present population of his country, and 
from the prince of Cabul being often men¬ 
tioned by Ferdousi, (who wrote at Ghazni,) 
as engaged in war and friendship with the 
Persian heroes, without anything to lead 
us to suppose that he belonged to another 
race. 

S 
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was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army, and pene¬ 
trated to Multan, from whence he brought back many prisoners. It 
is probable that his object was only to explore the intermediate 
country, and that his report was not encouraging: from whatever 
cause, no further attempt was made on the north of India during 
the continuance of the Arab rule. 

The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It was 
conquest^ carried on from the south of Persia into the country at the 
Arabs. 7 the mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hindu prince, called 
Dahir by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at Alor near Bakkar, 
and who was in possession of Multdn and all Sind, with, perhaps, 
the adjoining plain of the Indus as far as the mountains of Calabagli. 
His territory was portioned out among his relations, probably on 
the feudal tenure still common with the Rdjputs. 18 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar; but, if they ever took place, they were probably 
piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the women 
of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much esteemed in 
Arabia. 19 

Several detachments were also sent tlirough the south of Mecrdn 
during the reigns of the early califs, but seem all to have failed 
from the Sesert character of the country; which was that so well 
known, under the name of Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander’s 
army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman govern¬ 
ment was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An Arab ship 
having been seized at Dfval or Ddwal, a sea-port connected with 
Sind, Rdja Dahir was called on for restitution. He declined com¬ 
pliance on the ground that Dewal was not subject to his authority : 
his excuse was not admitted by the Mussulmans; and they sent a 
body of 1000 infantry and 300 horse to enforce their demand. This 
inadequate detachment having perished like its predecessors, Hejdj, 
the governor of Basra, prepared a regular army of 6000 men at 
Shirdz, and gave the command of it to his own nephew, Mohammed 
Cdsim, then not more than twenty years of age; and by him it was 
conducted in safety to the walls of Ddwal. Cdsim was 
provided with catapultas and other engines required for a 
siege, and commenced his operations by an attack on a temple con- 


A.D. 711, 
A.H. 92. 


18 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol, iv. p. 401, &c. 
See also Captain M‘Murdo, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , No. I. p. 36. Abulfazl 
makes Dahir’s dominions include Cashmir; 
but that country was then in possession 
of one of its greatest rdjas; for whom, 
like all considerable Hindu princes, his 
historians claim the conquest of all India. 


Sind is almost the only part of it with 
which they pretend to no connexion. The 
native accounts quoted by Captain Pottin- 
ger (p. 386) extend the dominions of Sind 
to Cabul and Marwar; and. those given to 
Captain Barnes (vol. iii. p. 76) add Canda- 
har and Canouj. 

19 Pottinger, p. 388. 
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tigtiofis to the town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a 
high enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 
wars in the Carnatic), and was occupied, in addition to the numerous 
Bramin inhabitants, by a strong garrison of Bajputs. 

While Cdsim was considering the difficulties opposed to him, he 
was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of the place 
was believed to depend on the flag which was displayed on the 
tower of the temple. He directed his engines against that sacred 
standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to the ground; which 
occasioned so much dismay in the garrison as to cause the speedy 
fall of the place. 

Casim at first contented himself with circumcising all the Bra- 
mins; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of conversion, he 
ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put to death, and all 
under it, with the women, to be reduced to slavery. The fall of the 
temple seems to have led to that of the town, and a rich booty was 
obtained, of which a fifth. (as in all similar cases) was reserved for 
Hejaj, and the rest equally divided. A son of Dahir’s, who was in 
D6wal, either as master or as an ally, retreated, on the reduction of 
that city, to Br&manabad, to which place, according to Ferishta, he 
was followed by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on terms. 
Casim then advanced on Nenin (now Heiderabad), and%ience upon 
Sehwan, of which he undertook the siege. 20 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehwan, it was evacuated 
at the end of seven* days, the garrison flying to a fortress called 
S&liin, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far Casim’s progress had met with little serious opposition. 
He was now confronted by a powerful army under the command of 
the raja’s eldest son ; and his carriage cattle failing about the same 
time, he was constrained to take post, and to wait for reinforcements, 
and a renewal of his equipments. He was joined in time by 2000 21 
horse from Persia, and was enabled to renew his operations, and to 
advance, though not without several indecisive combats, to the 
neighbourhood of A16r itself. 

Here he found himself opposed to the raja in person, who 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an army of 50,000 
men; and, being impressed with the dangers of his situation, from 
the disproportion of his numbers, and the impossibility of retreat in 
case of failure, he availed himself of the advantage of the ground, 
and awaited the attack of the Hindus in a strong position which he 
had chosen. His prudence was seconded by a piece of good fortune. 
During the heat of the attack which was made on him, a fire-ball 


20 See Captain M'Murdo, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , No. T. pp. 30, 32. 


21 Tarikhi Hind o Sind. 
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.clothe raja s elephant, and the terrified animal bore its master 
off the field, and could not be* stopped until it had plunged into the 
neighbouring river. The disappearance of the chief produced its 
usual effect on Asiatic armies; and although Dahir, already wounded 
with an arrow, mounted his horse and renewed the battle with 
unabated coinage, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, 
and fell fighting gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry. 22 

The pusillanimity of the raja’s son, who fled to Bramanab&d, was 
compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She collected 
the remains of the routed army, put the city into a posture of de¬ 
fence, and maintained it against the attacks of the enemy, until the 
failure of provisions rendered it impossible to hold out longer. In 
this extremity her resolution did not desert her, and the Bajput 
garrison, inflamed by her example, determined to devote themselves 
along with her, after the manner of their tribe. The women and 
children were first sacrificed in flames of their own kindling; the 
men bathed, and, with other ceremonies, took leave of each other . 
and of the world; the gates were then thrown open, the Bajputs 
rushed out sword in hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons 
of their enemies, perished to a man. 

Those of the garrison who did not share in this act of desperation, 
gained littleby their prudence: the city was carried by assault, and 
all the men in arms were slaughtered in the storm. Their families 
were reduced to bondage. 23 

One more desperate stand was made at AshcancLra, 24 after which 
Multan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the Mahometans 
pursued their success unopposed, until they had occupied every part 
of the dominions of Baja Dahir. 25 


22 This battle must have taken place on 
the left bank of the Indus, though there is 
no particular account of Casim’s crossing 
that river. He first approached the right 
or western bank at a place called Rawer. 
The llindtis drew up on the opposite bank, 
and many movements were made on both 
sides before a passage was effected. The 
places named on those occasions are Jiwar, 
Bet, and Rawer as above mentioned. It 
seems to have been after crossing that 
Casim drew up his army at Jehem and 
Gogand, and before the battle he was at 
Sagara, a dependency of Jehem. These 
places are not now in the maps. ( Tdrikhi 
Hind o Sind.) 

23 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 409 ; 
Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 327, 

24 Pottinger, p. 390 ; M‘Murdo, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. I. p. 31. 

25 Dewal was probably somewhere near 
Korachi, the present sea-port of Sind. It 
could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe¬ 


rishta, because that city, though the great 
port for the river navigation, is inaccessible 
from the sea; the bar at the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impracticable, 
except for flat-bottomed boats (see Captain 
M'Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic So - 
ciety, p. 29, and Bumes f s Travels , vol. iii. 
p. 242, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. IV.). 
The site of Bramanabad is generally sup¬ 
posed to be marked by the ruins close to 
the modern town of Tatta. (Burnes, vol. 
iii. p. 31, and the opinions of the natives 
stated by Captain JVPMurdo in a note, in 
the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. 
I. p. 28.) Captain M‘Murdo is singular in 
supposing it to have been situated on the 
other side of the present course of the 
Indus, much to the north-east of Tatta; 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Dahir after 
his flight from A'ldr. There were, perhaps, 
two different places,—Brahmanabad and 
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treatment of the conquered country showed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the early 
conquests of the Arabs. 

On the first invasion, each city was called on, as the army 
approached, to embrace the Mahometan religion, or to pay tribute. 
In case of refusal, the city was attacked, and if it did not capitulate, 
all the fighting men were put to death, and their families were sold 
for slaves. Four cities held out to this extremity; and in two of 
them, the number of soldiers who were refused quarter is estimated 
at 6000 each. The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants of 
such places, were exempt from all molestation, except such as we 
must conclude they suffered when a town was stormed. 

When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by com¬ 
pulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all their former privileges, 
including the free exercise of their religion. When a sovereign con¬ 
sented to pay tribute, he retained his territory,- and only became 
subject to the usual relations of a tributary prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that Casim 
thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia. In the towns that were 
stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, religious worship 
had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the Bramins 
had been appropriated to the use of the state. To reverse these acts, 
when once performed, seemed a more direct concession to idolatry 
than merely abstaining from interference, and C&sim avowed him¬ 
self uncertain what to do. The answer was, that as the people of the 
towns in question had paid tribute, they were entitled to all the pri¬ 
vileges of subjects; that they should be allowed to rebuild their 
temples and perform their rites; that the land and money of the 
Bramins should be restored; and that three per cent, on the re¬ 
venue, which had been allowed to them by the Hindu government, 
should be continued by. the Mussulman. 

Casim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to have 
been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the Hindu 
princes to join with him during the war, and at the conclusion he 
appointed the Hindu who had been Dahir’s prime minister to the 
same office under him, on the express ground that he would be best 
qualified to protect old rights, and to maintain established insti¬ 
tutions. 26 

Brahmana. Sehwdn still retains its name, where he crossed the Indus ; but there is 
and the ruins of A'lor (universally recog- no obscurity about his general progress, 
nised as the ancient capital of Sind) were Briggs’s “ Ferishta ” calls the scene ot the 
visited by Captain Burnes, close to Bakkar great battle and siege Ajdar ; but this is 
on the Indus. ( Travels , vol. iii. p. 76.) probably an error of the copyist for A/ror, 
There are some doubts about particular which is a very common name for A'lor. 
marches of Mohammed Casim, especially 28 Tarfklii Hind o Sind, Persian MS. I 
about the site of Salim, and the point did not see this work, which is in the 
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The Mahometan writers assert that Casim had begun to plan a 
march to Canouj on the Ganges, and an almost contemporary his¬ 
torian 27 states that he had reached a place which seems to mean 
Ouclipur ; hut as he had only 6000 men at first, which the 2000 re¬ 
cruits afterwards received would not do more than keep up to their 
original number, it is inconceivable that he should have projected 
such an expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an army 
of occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting him. 
The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among the nu¬ 
merous female captives in Sind were two daughters of Raja Dahir, 
who, from their rank and their personal charms, were thought wor¬ 
thy of being presented to the Commander of the Faithful. 28 They 
were accordingly sent to the court and introduced into the harem. 
When the eldest was brought into the presence of the calif, whose 
curiosity had been stimulated by reports of her attractions, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed that she was now unworthy 
of Ills notice, having been dishonoured by Casim before she was 
sent out of her own country. The calif was moved by her beauty, 
and enraged at the insult offered to him by his servant; and, giving 
way to the first impulse of his resentment, he sent orders that 
Casim should be sewed up in a raw hide, and sent in that con¬ 
dition to Damascus. When his orders were executed, he produced 
the body to the princess, who was overjoyed at the sight, and ex- 
ultingly declared to the astonished calif that Casim was innocent, 
but that she had now revenged the death of her father and the ruin * 
of her family. 29 

The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 
Casim. His conquests were made over to his successor 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they remained till 
the downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, for about 
thirty-six years; when by some insurrection of which we 
do not know the particulars, the Mussulmans were expelled 


Their expul¬ 
sion. 

A.D. 1 14, 

A.H. 96. 

A.D. 750, 

A.II. 132. 


library at the India House, until the narra¬ 
tive of Casim’s military transactions had 
been completed. It seems to be the source 
from which most of the other accounts are 
drawn. In its present form it was written 
by Mohammed Ali Bin Hamid, in Hijra 
613, a.d. 1216 ; but it professes to be a 
translation of an Arabic work found in the 
possession of the Cazi of Bakkar ; and the 
original must have been written immedi¬ 
ately after the event, as it constantly refers, 
by name, to the authority of living wit¬ 
nesses. Though loaded with tedious 
speeches, and letters ascribed to the prin¬ 
cipal actors, it contains a minute and con¬ 
sistent account of the transactions during 


Mohammed Cdsim’s invasion, and some of 
the preceding Hindu reigns. It is full of 
names of places, and would throw much 
light on the geography of that period, if 
examined by any person capable of ascer¬ 
taining the ancient Shanscrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original 
Arab writer and the translator, besides the 
innumerable errors of the copyist. 

27 Tarikhi Hind o Sind. 

28 Walid, the sixth calif of the house of 
Ommeia. 

29 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 410; 
A'yeni Akberi, vol. ii. p. 119; Pottinger’s 
Travels, p. 389. 
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by the Rajput tribe of Sumera, and all their Indian conquests"' 
restored to the Hindus, who retained possession for nearly 500 
years. 30 

It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to Mul- 
t&n during their first ardour for conquest and conversion, ^^ f pro- 
should not have overrun India as easily as they did 
Persia, and should now allow themselves to be beaten out in India, 
of a province where they had once a firm footing; but the con¬ 
dition of the two countries was not the same; and, although the 
proverbial riches of India, and the inoffensive character of its inha¬ 
bitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet there were discouraging 
circumstances, which may not have been without effect even on the 
blind zeal of the Arabs. 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 
afforded no support to each other. The priests of the worshippers 
of fire are among the most despised classes of the people. 31 Their 
religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The powers 
of good and evil are so equally matched, that the constant attention 
of every man is necessary to defend himself by puerile ceremonies 
against the malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to 
protect him. 32 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by a 
priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most powerful and 
the most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of the good 
principle; and when the overthrow of a single monarch had de¬ 
stroyed the civil government in all its branches, there remained no 
obstacle to the completion of the conquest and conversion of the 
nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely connected 
with the government, and deeply revered by their countrymen; and 
a religion interwoven with the laws and manners of the people, 
which exercised an irresistible influence over their very thoughts. 
To this was joined a horror of change and a sort of passive courage, 
which is perhaps the best suited to allow time for an impetuous 
attack to spend its force. Even the divisions of the Hindus were in 
their favour: the downfall of one raja only removed a rival from the 
prince who was next behind; and the invader diminished his num¬ 
bers, and got further from his resources, without being able to strike 
a blow which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with, the early 
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invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, for 
it is principally to them that we must ascribe the slow progress of 
the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively mild and 
tolerant form which it assumed in that country. 

At the time of the transactions which we are now relating, there 
were other causes which tended to delay the progress of the Ma¬ 
hometans. The spirit of their government was gradually altered. 
Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became politic sovereigns, 
more intent on the aggrandizement of their families than the propa¬ 
gation of their faith; and by the same degrees they altered from 
rude soldiers to magnificent and luxurious princes, who had other 
occupations besides war, and other pleasures as attractive as those 
of victory. Omar set out to his army at Jerusalem with his arms 
and provisions on the same camel with himself; and Othman extin¬ 
guished his lamp, when he had finished the labours of the day, that 
the public oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. A1 
Mahdi, within a century from the last-named calif, loaded 500 
camels with ice and snow; and the profusion of one day of the 
Abbassides would have defrayed all the expenses of the four first 
califs. The translation of the Greek philosophers by A1 Mamun 
was an equally wide departure from the spirit which led to the 
story of the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar. 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased with 
the transactions which we have just related; and the next attacks 
on India were made by other nations, to whose history we have now 
to turn. 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, their 
Tartar na- possessions were divided by the Oxus from a territory to 
65i, a.h. 31. which, from that circumstance, they gave the name of 
Mawar ul Nahr, literally Beyond the River; or, as we translate it, 
Tramoxiana, This tract was bounded on the north by the Jax- 
artes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on the east by Mount 
Imaus. Though large portions of it are desert, others are capable 
of high cultivation; and, while it was in the hands of the Arabs, it 
seems not to have been surpassed in prosperity by the richest por¬ 
tions of the globe. It was occupied partly by fixed inhabitants and 
.partly by pastoral tribes. Most of the fixed inhabitants were Per¬ 
sians, and all the moving shepherds were Tartars. Such is likewise 
the state of things at present, and probably has been from remote 
antiquity. 33 

33 See Erskine’s Edber, Introduction, p. markable proof, dated in the year 94 of 
xliii., and Heeren, Researches in Asia , vol. the Hijra (a.d. 716), is given by Captain 
i. p. 260. The language at the time of the Burnes. ( Travels , vol. ii. pp. 269, 356.) 
Arab conquest was Persian, of which a re- 
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great influence which the Tartars 34 of Transoxiana have ex¬ 
ercised over the histoiy of the neighbouring nations and of India, 
makes us anxious to know something of their origin and former 
state ; but we soon meet with many difficulties in following up the 
inquiry. It would be an important step to ascertain to which of 
the three great nations whom we include under the name of Tartars 
they belonged ; but although the Turks , Moguls, and Mdnchus are 
distinguished from each other by the decisive test of language, and 
though at present they are each marked by other peculiarities, yet 
there is a general resemblance in features and manners throughout 
the whole, which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to 
draw the line between them; even then languages, though as dif¬ 
ferent as Greek and Shanscrit, have the same degree of family like¬ 
ness with those two. 35 In making the attempt, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the Manchus are in 
the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Turks in the west; but 
the positions of the two last-named races have been partially re¬ 
versed within the period of accurate history, and it is impossible 
to say what they may have been in still earlier ages. The Arabs 
and other wandering tribes in the south of Asia make long jour¬ 
neys, for fresh pastures or for change of climate, but each has some 
tract which it considers as its own, and many occupy the same in 
which they were found when first noticed by other nations. Not so 
the Tartars, who have always been formed into great monarchies ; 
and, besides migration for convenience within their own limits, have 
been led by ambition to general movements, and have been con¬ 
stantly expelling or subduing each other; so that they not only 
were continually changing then* abodes, but forming new combina¬ 
tions and passing under new names according to that of the horde 
which had acquired a predominancy. A tribe is at one moment 
mentioned on the banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great 
wall of China; and a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley in 
the mountains of Altai, in a few years after cannot be contained in 
all Tartary. 

It is, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particular horde, 
and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to follow one 
emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. * 

The Turks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by fairer com- 


34 I use the words Tartar and Tart ary 
solely in their European sense, as a general 
term for a certain great tract and great 
assemblage of nations. The word in this 
sense is as little known to the people to 
whom it applies as Asia, Africa, and Ame¬ 


rica are to the original inhabitants of those 
quarters of the globe; but it is equally con¬ 
venient for the purpose of generalization. 

35 See Dr. Prichard on the Ethnography 
of Upper Asia, Transactions of the Royal 
Geographical Society , vol. ix. 
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plexions and more civilized manners; and these qualities might 
afford the means of recognising them at all times, if we could 
be sure that they did not owe them entirely to their greater 
opportunities of intermixing with other races, and that the 
same superiority was not possessed in former times by portions of 
the other Tartars which may have then occupied the western ter¬ 
ritory. 36 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that the 
Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Turcmans both on the 
Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the north of 
Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, are all Turks ; 
as was the greater part of the army of Tamerlane. The ruling 
tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengiz KMn, was 
Mogul. The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in China and the 
adjoining part of Tartary is Mancliu. 

On the whole, I should suppose that a portion of . the Turks 
had settled in Transoxiana long before the Christian sera; 
that though often passed over by armies and emigrations 
of Moguls, they had never since been expelled; and that they 
formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the permanent popula¬ 
tion at the time of the Arab invasion. 37 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later arrival; 
they were probably Turks themselves, and certainly had just before 
been incorporated with an assemblage, in which that race took the 
lead, and which, although it had been tributary to Persia only a 
century before, 38 had since possessed an ephemeral empire, extend¬ 
ing from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus, to the Lake Baikal, and 
the mouths of the Yanisei in Siberia, 39 and were now again broken 
into small divisions and tributary to China. 40 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 


Tiirks in 
Transoxiana. 




36 The Turks of Constantinople and 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar 
features, that some physiologists have pro¬ 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race. 
The Turks of Bokhara and all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Persians, and 
though greatly softened in appearance, re¬ 
tain their original features sufficiently to 
be recognisable at a glance as Tartars. De 
Guignes, from the state of information in 
his time, was seldom able to distinguish 
the Tartar nations; but on one point he 
is decided and consistent, viz. that the 
Heoung-nou is another name for the Turks. 
Among the Heoung-nou he places, without 
hesitation, Attila, and the greater part of 
his army. Yet these Turks , on their ap¬ 
pearance in Europe, struck as much terror 
from their hideous physiognomy and savage 


manners as from their victories. Attila 
himself was remarkable for these national 
peculiarities. (Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 85, 
quarto.) Another division of the same 
branch of the Heoung-nou had previously 
settled among the Persians in Transoxiana, 
and acquired the name of White Huns, 
from their change from the national com¬ 
plexion. (De Guignes, vol. ii. pp. 282, 
325.) 

37 The Arab and Persian Mussulmans 
always call their neighbours Turks , and 
(though well aware of the existence of the 
Moguls) are apt to apply the term Turk as 
vaguely and generally as we do Tartar. 
See the whole of this subject ably dis¬ 
cussed in the introduction to Erskine’s 
“ Baber,” pp. xviii.-xxv. 

38 De Guignes, vol. i. part ii. p. 469. 

39 Ibid. pp. 477, 478. 40 Ibid. p. 493. 
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'5*310®“” before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
ihe Oxus, under Catiba, governor of Khorasan. He Arab con- 
first occupied HisAr, opposite Balkh. In the course 
of the next six years he had taken Samarcand and a.h.w-sV. 2 ' 
Bokhara, overrun the country north of the Oxus, and subdued the 
kingdom of KMrizm, on the Lake of Aral; 41 and although his 
power was not introduced without a severe contest, often with 
doubtful success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was so well 
established, that by the eighth year he was able to reduce AD , 13 
the kingdom of Ferghana, and extend his acquisitions to A '*' 94 -’ 
Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes. 


The conquest of Spain took place in the same year; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it ever 
attained. 


But it had already shown symptoms of internal decay Tyhich 
foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period. 

Even in the first half century of the Hijra, the murder of Oth- 
mdn and the incapacity of Ali led to a successful revolt, and the 
election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The house A D 658 
of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the califate, were ^as- 
disturbed during their rule of ninety years by the supposed rights 
of the posterity of the prophet through his daughter FAtima, whose 
claim afforded a pretext in every case of revolt or defection; until, 
in a.d. 750, the rebellion of the great province of KhorAsAn gave 
the last blow to their power, and placed the descendants of Abbas 
the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. ✓ 


CHAPTER II. 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 

The death of H£run al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of Abbds, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana, 1 which was quelled by his ^ a06 
son, Mamun; and the long residence of that prince in A H * 19 °* 
Khor&s<in maintained for a time the connexion of that province 

41 Now called Khiva or O'rganj. generally, the “Tarlkhi Tabari.” 

1 Price, vol. ii. p. 79. His authority is. 
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with the empire. But it was by means of a revolt of Khorasan 
that Mdmfrn had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from his 
brother Amin; and he had not long removed his court to Bagdad, 
before Tahir, who had been the principal instrument of his eleva- 
a.d. 820, tion, began to establish his own authority in Khorasan, 
a.h. 205 . an d soon became virtually independent. 2 Khor&s&n and 
Transoxiana were never again united to the califate; and the 
Commanders of the Faithful being not long afterwards reduced to 
A.D. 861, pageants in the hands of the Turkish guards, the dissolu- 
a.h. 247. tion of the Arab empire may from that time be regarded 
as complete. 3 

The family of 1 ahir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 
TheToher- 0 f fifty years, when they were deposed by the So- 
A a.d 2 872 , °' farides ’ a more conspicuous dynasty, though of even 
TheUvL short erdur ation. 4 Ydcfrb, the son of Leith, the founder, 
a.d. 872-903. was a brazier of Sistdn, who first raised a revolt in his 
native province, and afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, and 
died while on his advance against the calif in Bagdad. His brother, 
Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the Samanis; which put 
an end to the greatness of the family, though a younger member 
a.d. 903, maintained himself in Sistdn for a few years after the loss 
a.h. 29o. 0 f other possessions. 5 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years; but their me¬ 
mory must have survived in Sistdn, for at the end of half a century 
we find that country again asserting its independence under one of 
a.d. 964, their descendants, 6 who was finally subdued by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, more than 100 years after the down¬ 
fall of the original dynasty. 7 

The house of Sdmani subsisted for more than 120 
years; 8 9 and though not themselves invaders of India, 

they had more connexion than their predecessors with the 
history of that country. 

They derive, their name either from one of their ancestors, or 
from a town in Bokhara, or in Balkh, from which they drew their 
origin. The first of the family mentioned in history was already a 
person of consideration, when he attracted the notice of the Calif 
amun, then residing in Khorasan. By the directions of that prince, 
three of the Samdni’s sons were appointed to governments beyond 
tl: IKS 1 tlie 0xus > and one to that of Herdt. They were continued 
,, ' ™ der tae Tdherites, and retained Transoxiana after 

the tall of that dynasty, till the death of Ydcfrb Leith; when 


■ A.H. 353. 
A.D. 1006, 
A.H. 396. 


The house of 
S&m&ni. 

A.D. 892-999. 


2 Price, vol. ii. p. 225. 
4 Ibid. p. 229. 

6 Ibid. p. 243. 


3 Ibid. p. 155. 
s Ibid. p. 234. 
7 Ibid. p. 282. 


8 From a.d. 892, a.h. 279, to a.d. 1004, 

a.h. 395, ' 

9 Ousley’s Ebn Haukal, p. 304. 
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they passed the Oxus at the head of a large army of cavalry, p: 
bably composed of their Tiirki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, 
as has been related, and took possession of all the terri- A.D. 900, 
tory he had conquered. They governed it in the name, A H ‘ 281 ’ 
though perfectly independent of the calif, until ‘they were deprived 
of a large portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the 
Deilemites, from the district in Mdzenderdn in which their founder 
was a fisherman on the Caspian Sea. 

Cut off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, and 
protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, The Blades 
and the unwholesome climate, M&zenderdn had never Deilemites. 
been perfectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued: it 
the seat of constant insurrections, was often in the hands of 


was 


worshippers of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which the 
Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient 
force to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the Sdmdnis, to 
seize on Bagdad and the person of the calif, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period ex¬ 
ceeding 100 years. 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the Sam&nis re¬ 
mained masters of Khor&s&n and Transoxiana, and gave rise to the 
dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussulman em- 


A.D. 

932-1055, 

A.H. 

321-448. 


pirevff India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the house 
of S&raani, that Alptegin, the founder of this new dy- Aiptegfn, 
nasty, rose into importance. He was a Turki slave, and house of 
his original duty is said to have been to amuse his master GhaznK 
by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain. 10 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on slaves; 
and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, as well as 
integrity, rose in time to be governor of Khor&s&n. On AtT>m 961> 
the death of his patron, 11 he was consulted about the best A H ' 35 °* 
person of the family for a successor; and happening, unluckily, to 
give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the other 
chiefs had fallen, he incurred the ill-will of his sovereign, was de¬ 
prived of his government, and if he had not displayed great mili¬ 
tary skill in extricating liimself from among his enemies, he would 
have lost his liberty, if not his life. He had, however, a body of 
trusty adherents, under whose protection he made good his retreat 
until he found himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the 


10 D’Hcrbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” but it is evidently a slip, either of the 

11 Price, vol. ii. p. 243 ; De Guignes, author or the printer, for in the date 
vol. ii. p. 155 ; Ferishta (vol. i. p. 12) of Alptegin’s death he comes within a 
makes his revolt a.d. 962, a.h. 351 ; D’Her- moderate distance of the other authorities, 
belot makes this date a.d. 917, a.h. 305; 
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His rebellion. 


mountains of Solimdn. The plain country, including Balkh, Herat, 
and Sistan, received the new governor, and remained 
in obedience to the Samanis; but the strong tract 
between that and the Indus bade defiance to all their attacks; and 
though not all subject to Alptegin, all contributed to secure his 
independence. One historian states that he was accompanied on his 
retreat by a body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mamluks, who 
would, of course, be Ttirks of his own original condition : 12 he would 
doubtless also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, by 
soldiers who had served under him when governor; but it is pro¬ 
bable that the main body of his army was drawn from the country 
where he was now established. 13 


The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwarlike; 
and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tribe did not acknow¬ 
ledge his authority, would be allured by his wages to enter his 
ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to extend his territory; 
a .d. 976 , ^ n d he died within fourteen years after he became inde- 
A ‘ H - 366 - 16 pendent. 14 

Alptegin had a slave named Sebektegin, whom he had purchased 
Sebektegfn. from a merchant who brought him from Turkestan, and 
whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power and trust, that 
at his death he was the effective head of his government, and in the 
end became his successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sebektegin his 
daughter in marriage, and himself appointed him his heir; 16 and 
others confirm the immediate succession, though not the previous 
marriage. 17 

But Ferishta’s account 18 is, that Alptegin, dying in a.d. 975, 
a.h. 365, left a son named Is&kh, whom Sebektegin accompanied 
to Bokhara. Isdkh was then appointed by Mansur Samdni to be 
governor of Ghazni, and Sebektegin his deputy. Isakh died in 
a.d. 977, a.h. 367, when Sebektegin was acknowleged as his suc¬ 
cessor, and married Alptegin’s daughter. 19 


12 Price, from the “Khol&sat al Akh- 
b&r,” vol. ii. p. 243. 

13 D’Herbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” 

14 Price, vol. ii. p. 244; Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 13 ; De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 156. 

15 D’Herbelot makes it a.d. 964, a.h. 
353. 

16 De Guignes (who quotes Abufeda), 
vol. ii. p. 156; D’Herbelot (who quotes 
Khondemir). 17 Price, vol. ii. p. 277. 

18 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 13. 

W A story is told of Sebektegin, while 
yet a private horseman, which proves the 
humanity of the historian, if not of the 
hero. One day, in hunting, he succeeded 


in riding down a fawn ; but when he was 
carrying off his prize in triumph, he ob¬ 
served the dam following his horse, and 
showing such evident marks of distress, 
that he was touched with compassion, and 
at last released his captive, pleasing him¬ 
self with the gratitude of the mother, 
which often turned back to gaze at him as 
she went off to the forest with her fawn. 
That night the Prophet appeared to him 
in a dream, told him that God had given 
him a kingdom as a reward for his hu¬ 
manity, and enjoined him not to forget his 
feelings of mercy when he came to the 
exercise of power. 





DYNASTIES AFTER THE CALIFS. 


He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom b< 
he was called on to exert himself in its defence. 20 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to their 
frontier as that of Ghazni, must naturally have disquieted the Hin¬ 
dus on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being harassed 
by frequent incursions. At length Jeip&l, r&ja of L&hor, 
whose dominions were contiguous to those of Ghazni, de- of uh<5r. 
termined to become assailant in his turn. He led a large army into 
Laghman, at the mouth of the valley which extends from Pesh&wer 
to Cabul, and was there met by Sebektegin. While the armies 
were watching a favourable opportunity for engaging, they were 
assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, and thunder, which 
was ascribed to supernatural causes, and so disheartened the Indians, 
naturally more sensible to cold and wet than their antagonists, 
that Jeipal was induced to make proposals of an accommodation. 
Sebektegin was not at first disposed to hearken to him; but, being 
made aware of the consequence of chiving Hindus to despair, he at 
length consented to treat; and Jeip&l surrendered fifty Repelled, 
elephants, and engaged to pay a large sum of money. 

When he found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
part of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sebektegin was not likely to submit to such an insult and breach 
of faith: he again assembled his troops, and recommenced Hindi! con- 
his march towards the Indus, while Jeipal called in the federacy ‘ 
assistance of the r&jas of Delhi, Ajmir, Calinjar, and Canouj, 
and advanced to Laghman with an army of 100,000 horse, and a 
prodigious number of foot soldiers. Sebektegin ascended a height 
to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain covered with their 
innumerable host; but he was nowise dismayed at the prospect; 
and, relying on the courage and discipline of his own troops, he 
commenced the attack with an assurance of victory. He first 
pressed one point of the Indian army with a constant succession of 
charges by fresh bodies of cavalry; and when he found them begin 
to waver, he ordered a general assault along the whole line: the 
Indians at once gave way, and were pursued, with a dreadful 
slaughter, to the Indus. Sebektegin found a rich plunder Defeated, 
in their camp, and levied heavy contributions on the surrounding 
districts. He also took possession of the country up to the Indus, 


20 From this time forward my principal 
dependence will be on Ferishta, a Persian 
historian, who long resided in India, and 
wrote in the end of the sixteenth century, 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties 
in that country down to his own time. 
I think myself fortunate in having the 


guidance of an author so much superior to 
most of his class in Asia. Where the 
nature of my narrative admitted of it, I 
have often used the very expressions of 
Ferishta, which, in Colonel Briggs’s trans¬ 
lation, it would be difficult to improve. 
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<eft an officer with, ten thousand horse, as his governor 
"cshAwer. 

The Afgli&ns and Khiljis 21 of Laghman immediately tendered 
their allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to his army. 22 

After these expeditions, he employed himself in settling his 
own dominions (which now extended on the west to beyond Can- 
dahdr); when an opportunity presented itself of promoting his own 
aggrandizement by a timely interposition in favour of his nominal 
sovereign. 

Noh or Noah (the seventh of the Samani kings) had been driven 
Sehektegfn from Bokhara, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of Bogra Khan, king of the Hoeike Tartars, who 
at that time possessed almost all Tartary beyond the Imaus, 
as far east as China. 23 The fortunate sickness, retreat, 
and death of Bogra Klidn restored Noli to his throne. 
An attempt he soon after made to punish the disaffection shown 
by his governor of Khoras&n, during his misfortunes, drove that chief 
into an alliance with Faik, another noble of Bokhara, whose tur¬ 
bulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period in the latter 
days of the SAmanis; and the confederates, more anxious about 
their own interests than the safety of the state, called in the aid of 
the Deilemite prince who ruled in the adjoining provinces of Persia, 
and was well disposed to extend his dominions by promoting 
dissensions among his neighbours. To resist this powerful com¬ 
bination, Noli had recourse to Sebektegin, and that leader marched 
towards Bokhara at the head of his army, more on the footing 
of an ally than a subject. He had stipulated, on the pretext of 
his infirmities, that he should not dismount at the meeting; but 
he no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than lie threw himself 
from his horse, and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he 
had not been prevented by N6h, who hastened to receive him in 
his arms. 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose their 
enemies if it had not been for the treachery of the Deilemite general, 
who, in the critical moment of the action, threw his shield over his 
back as a sign of peace, and went over with his troops to Sebektegin. 
The rebels now evacuated their usurpations, and N61i rewarded 


21 The Khiljis, or Khaljis, are a Tartar 
tribe, part of which, in the tenth century, 
was ^still near the source of the Jaxartes, 
but of which a portion had even then been 
long settled between Slstdn and India (i. e. 
in the Afghdn country). In the tenth 
century they still spoke Tiirki. They seem 
very early to have been closely connected 
with the Afghans, with whom their name 
is almost invariably associated. (For their 


original stock and residence in Tartary, 
see De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 9, note; D’Her- 
belot, article “ IChaladj Ebn Haukal, p. 
209 ; and for their abode in the Afghan 
country, ibid. p. 207. This last author 
wrote between a.d. 902 and a.d, 968.) 

22 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 15-19. 

23 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 157 ; Price, 
vol. ii. p. 247. 
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the services of Sebektegin, by confirming him in his own govern¬ 
ment, and conferring that of Khor&san on his son Mahmud. But 
the rebels, though disconcerted at the moment, were able once more 
to collect their forces, and next year they returned so unexpectedly, 
that they surprised and defeated Mahmud at Nishapur. It was 
with some exertion that Sebektegin was enabled again to A D< 995f 
encounter them. The contest ended in their being totally A,H * 387 ‘ 
defeated in the neighbourhood of Tus (now Meshhed). 24 Their force 
was completely broken; and Faik, abandoning the scene of his 
former importance, fled to E'lik Khan, the successor of Bogra, by 
whose powerful interposition he was soon after reconciled to N6h, 
and appointed to the government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement N6h died; and E'lik Khan, 
profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bokhara, 
supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately compelled the 
new Prince, Mansiir II., to place all the power of his government in 
the hands of Faik. 

During these transactions Sebektegin died on his way Death of se- 
back to Ghazni. 25 


bektegfn. 


HOUSE OF GHAZNI. 

CHAPTER III. 
sulta'n mahmtj'd. 

MAHMtJD had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his cam¬ 
paigns, and had given early indications of a warlike and 8 ^puted 
decided character. He was now in his thirtieth year, and, ^ 997> 
from his tried courage and capacity, seemed in every way ^ as*! 
fitted to succeed to the throne; but his birth was probably illegi¬ 
timate, 1 and, from his absence at his government of Nishapur, his 
younger brother Ismdel was enabled (according to some accounts) 
to obtain the dying nomination of Sebektegin, and certainly to seize 
omtUie reins of government and cause himself to be proclaimed 
without delay. Not the least of his advantages was the command 
of his father’s treasures; he employed them to conciliate the leading 
men with presents, to augment the pay of the army, and to court 
popularity with all classes by a lavish expenditure on shows and 
entertainments. 

24 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 158 ; Price, Price. D’Herbelot.) 

vol. ii. p. 248 ; Ferishta, vol. i. p. 22. 1 See Colonel Briggs’s note on Ferishta, 

25 He died within a month of N6h, a.d. vol. i. p. 29. 

997, a.h. 387. (Ferishta. De Guignes. 
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By these means, though still more by the force of actual posses¬ 
sion, and perhaps an opinion of his superior right, he obtained the 
support of all that part of the kingdom which was not under the 
immediate government of Mahmud. b , 

The conduct of the latter prince, on this contempt of his claims, 
may either have arisen from the consciousness of a weak title, or 
from natural or assumed moderation. He professed the strongest 
attachment to his brother, and a wish to have given way to him if 
he had been of an age to undertake so arduous a duty; and he 
offered that, if Ismael would concede the supremacy to his superior 
experience, he would repay the sacrifice by a grant of the pro¬ 
vinces of Baikh and Khor&san. His offers were immediately re¬ 
jected ; and, seeing no further hopes of a reconciliation, he resolved 
to bring things to an issue by an attack on the capital. Ismael, 
who was still at Baikh, penetrated his design, and interposing 
between him and Ghazni, obliged him to come to a general en¬ 
gagement. It was better contested than might have been ex¬ 
pected from the unequal skill of the generals, but was favourable 
to Mahmud: Ghazni fell, Ismael was made prisoner, and passed 
the rest of his life in confinement, though allowed every indulgence 
consistent with such a situation. 

These internal contests, which lasted for seven months, contri¬ 
buted to the success of E'lik Kh&n, who had now established Ins 
own influence over Mansur II., by compelling bim to receive Talk 
as bis minister, or, in otber words, his master. 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enemies, Mahmud made a respectful application to Mansur for the 
continuance of his government of Khor&s&n. His request was 
abruptly rejected, and a creature of the new administration ap¬ 


pointed his successor. 

But Mahmdd was not so easily dispossessed; he repelled the 
new governor, and although he avoided an immediate conflict with 
Mansur, who was brought in person against him, he withheld 
all appearance of concession, and remained in full preparation 
for defence; when some disputes and jealousies at court led to 
tho dethronement and blinding of Mansdr, and the elevation of 
AD 999 Abdulmelek as the instrument of Faik. On this, Mahmud 
jjHja ordered the name of the S&m&nis to be left out of the public 
declares prayers; took possession of Khorasa.ii in his own name; 
-pendence. ^ having soon after received an investiture from the 
calif, (the dispenser of powers which he himself no longer enjoyed,) 
he declared himself an independent sovereign, and first assumed 
'the title of Sultan, since so general among Mahometan princes. 2 


s Though not before adopted by the Mussulmans, it is an old x\rabio word for a king. 
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E'lik Kh&n, not to be shut out of bis share of the spoil, advanced 
on Bokhara, under pretence of supporting Abdulmelek; and, 
taking possession of aU Transoxiana, put an end to the dynasty of 
Samani, after it bad reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahmiid, now secure in the possession of bis dominions, bad it 
almost in bis own choice in which direction he should extend them. 
The ldngdoms on the west, so attractive from their connexion with 
the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, were in such a 
state of weakness and disorder that a large portion ultimately fell 
into his hands without an effort; and the ease with which the rest 
was subdued by the Seljuks, who were once his subjects, showed 
how little obstruction there was to his advancing his frontier to the 
Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field for 
romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured country, 
the rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility of the soil, 
and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into a land of fable, 
in which the surrounding nations might indulge their imaginations 
without control. The adventures to be expected in such a countiy 
derived fresh lustre from their being the means of extending the 
Mahometan faith, the establishment of which among a* new people 
was in those times the most glorious exploit that a king or con¬ 
queror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmud, from 
his first experience in arms having been gained in a war with 
Hindus; and were seconded by his natural disposition, even at that 
time liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with E'lik Kh&n, 
leaving him in possession of Transoxiana; cemented the alliance by 
a marriage with the daughter of that prince; and, having quelled 
an insurrection of a representative of Sofarides, who had been 
tolerated in a sort of independence in Sist&n, and whom, on a sub¬ 
sequent rebellion, 3 he seized and imprisoned, he proceeded on his 
first invasion of India. 

Three centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest of 
Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on this ex- His first 
pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, and to India, 
was met by his father’s old antagonist, Jeip&l of Lahor, a!h*. 391/ 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawer. He totally defeated him, took 
him prisoner, and pursued his march to Batinda, beyond the 
Satlaj. He stormed and plundered that place; 4 and then returned 

3 a.d. 1002. tion, in a sort of desert, would promise. 

4 Batinda seems formerly to have been It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the* 
’ a place of more consequence than its situa- residence of the rnja of Labor alternately 

T 2 
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witli the rich spoils of the camp and country to Ghazni. He 
released the Hindu prisoners for a ransom, on the rhja’s renewing 
his promises of tribute; but put some Afghans who had joined 
them to death. Jeipal, on returning from his captivity, worn out 
by repeated disasters, and perhaps constrained by some superstition 
of his subjects, made over his crown to his son Anang P&l; and 
mounting a pyre which he had ordered to be constructed, set it on 
fire with his own hands, and perished in the flames. 

Anang Pal was true to his father’s engagements ; bilt the raja of 
Second Bhatia, a dependency of L&hor, on the southern side of 

expedition. Multan, refused to pay his share of the tribute, and 

resolutely opposed the Sultan, who went against him in person. 
He was driven, first from a well-defended intrenchment, then from 
his principal fortress, and at last destroyed himself in the thickets 
a.d. ioo 4 , °f the Indus, where he had fled for concealment, and 

a.h. 395. where many of liis followers fell in endeavouring to 

revenge his death. 

Mahmiid’s next expedition was to reduce his dependent, the 
Third Afghan chief of Multan, 5 who, though a Mussulman, had 
expedition, renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close alliance 
with AnangJPal. 

The tribes of the mountains, being probably not sufficiently sub¬ 
dued to allow of a direct march frofn Ghazni to Multan, the raja 
was able to interpose between Mahmud and his ally. The armies 
met somewhere near Peshawer, when the r&ja was routed, pursued 
to Sodra (near Vizir&bad), on the Acesines, and compelled to take 
refuge in Cashmir. Mahmud then laid siege to Multan: at the 
a.d. loos, en d of seven days, he accepted the submission of the chief, 
a.h.369. together with a contribution; and returned to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence of 
invasion of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invasion 
of his dominions by the armies of Edik Khan. Though 
so closely connected with him, the Tartar prince had been 
tempted, by observing his exclusive attention to India, to hope for 
an easy conquest of Khor&san, and had sent one army to Pier at 
and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his oppo¬ 
nent, who committed the charge of his territories on the Indus 


the Tartars 
under E'lik 
Khan. 


with the capital from which he took his 
title. As the battle of Peshawer was on 
the 27th of November, Mahmud would 
reach Batinda toward the end of the cold 
season, when the rivers of the Panjab, 
though not all fordable, would oifer little 
obstruction to cavalry. 


5 His name was Abul Fatteh Lddi, and 
he was grandson of Hamid Khan Lodi, 
who had joined the enemies of his faith 
for a cession of the provinces of Multrin 
and Laghman, and who submitted to Se- 
bektegin after his victory over the Hindiis. 
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to Sewuk, or Suk Pdl, a converted Hindu, and turning, by ra 
marches, towards Khorasan, soon forced E lik Khdn s generals to 
retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

E'lik KMn was now threatened in his ton, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Khan of Khoten, who marched to join him with 
50,000 men. Thus strengthened, E'lik Kh&n did not hesitate to 
cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmud, near Balkh. On this 
occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and contrived, by 
his judicious arrangements, that they should not be liable to 
derange his own line, while they should produce their full effect on 
the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed to their huge bulk 
and strange appearance. Accordingly the mere sight of them 
checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge; on which the ele¬ 
phants advanced, and at once pushed into the midst of the enemy, 
dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling under foot whatever was 
opposed to them; it is said that Mahmud’s own elephant caught up 
the standard-bearer of E'lik Khdn and tossed him aloft with his 
trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow soldiers. 
Before this disorder could be recovered, the armies closed; and so 


rapid and courageous was the onset of the G-haznevites, that the 
Tartars gave way on all sides, and were driven with a Aj). 1006, 
prodigious slaughter from the field of battle. 6 

E'lik KMn escaped across the Oxus with a few .attend¬ 
ants, and never again attempted to make head against 
Mahmud. 

The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy; but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design; and he 
did not regain his capital without the loss of some hundreds of men • 
and horses by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Suk Pal had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. 
Mahmud came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him prisoner, 


confined him in a fort for life. 

Mahmud had been prevented, by the invasion of E'lik Khdn, 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from Anang 
Pdl. As he was now at leisure to attend to Indian affairs, he 


assembled a large army, and set out in the spring of a.d. 1008, to 
resume his operations against the rdja. 

But Anang Pal had not been insensible to the risk to which he 
was exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindu Fourth 
princes far and near, pointing out to them the danger ^f^ioos, 
with which all were threatened by the progress of Maho- AH - 399 * 
metans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to prevent 


6 Ferishta. De Guignes. D’Herbelot. 
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tli^total destruction of their religion and independence. His argu¬ 
ments, which were probably in accordance with their own previous 
feelings, made an impression on those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed: the r&jas of Ujen, Gualior, Calinjer, Canouj, Delhi, and 
Ajrmr, entered into a confederacy; and, uniting their forces, ad- 

Decisive vanced into the Panjab, with the largest army that had 
ever yet taken the field. Mahmud was alarmed at this 
unexpected display of force; and, instead of meeting the danger 
with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the enemy, 
and took up a position near Peshawer, in which he remained on 
the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army daily in¬ 
creased : the Hindu women sold their jewels, melted down their 
golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from a distance, to 
furnish resources for this holy war: and the Gakkars and other 
warlike tribes joining their army, they surrounded the Mahometans, 
who were obliged to intrench then camp. But Mahmud, though 
somewhat disconcerted, was far from having lost his courage; and, 
wishing to profit by the strength of his position, he sent out a 
strong body of archers to provoke an attack on his intrenchments. 
The result was different from his expectations : the archers were at 
once repulsed by the Gakkars, who, in spite of the presence and 
exertions of the king, followed them up so closely, that a numerous 
body of. those mountaineers, bare-headed and bare-footed, variously 
and strangely armed, passed the intrenchments on both flanks, and, 
falling in with astonishing fury among the cavalry, proceeded, with 
their swords and knives, to cut down and maim both horse and 
rider, until, almost in the twinkling of an eye, between 3000 
and 4000 Mussulmans had fallen victims to their savage im¬ 
petuosity. 7 

The attacks, however, gradually abated ; and Mahmud at length 
discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had advanced to 
profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the flights of* arrows, 8 and 
had turned and fled from the field. This incident struck a terror 
into the enemy; the Hindus, thinking themselves deserted by then 
general, first slackened their efforts, and at last gave way and dis¬ 
persed. Mahmud took immediate advantage of their confusion 
and, sending out 10,000 chosen men in pursuit of them, destroyed 
double that number of his enemies before they reached a place of 
safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmud allowed the Indians 


7 Price, vol. ii. p. 234. 

8 In the original this is “ cannon and 
musquetry; ” and although Colonel Briggs 
finds a most ingenious solution, which, by 
a slight change of the diacritical points in 


the Persian, turns these words into “naphtha 
balls and arrows; ” yet he is staggered bv 
the agreement of all the MSS., and suspects 
an anachronism in the author. I have 
adopted the simplest explanation. 
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no time to re-assemble: he followed them into the Panjab, and 
found them so effectually dispersed, that he had time Temple of 
to execute one of those schemes of plunder in which he Nagarc<5t - 
seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed against Na- 
garcot, a fortified temple on a mountain connected with the lower 
range of Hemalaya. This edifice, as it derived peculiar sanctity 
from a natural flame which issued from the ground within its 
precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a long succession of 
Hindu princes, and was likewise the depository of most of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood; so that, according to Ferishta, it 
contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and 
pearls, than was ever collected in the royal treasury of any prince 
on earth. 


Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to any 
assailant; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late great 
effort, and Mahmfid, on approaching the walls, found them lined 
by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly for quarter, 
and offered unqualified submission. Their terms were gladly 
acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the principal officers 
of his court and household, took possession of their accumulated 
treasures. 700,000 golden din&rs, 700 mans of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2000 mans of un¬ 
wrought silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since Rajd Bhima, 
in the Hindu heroic ages, are said to have fallen at once into his 
hands. 9 

With this vast booty Mahmfid returned to Ghazni, and next year 
celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the people the 
spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on golden thrones 
and tables of the precious metals. The festival was held on a spa¬ 
cious plain and lasted three days; sumptuous banquets were pro¬ 
vided for the spectators, alms were liberally distributed among the 
poor, and splendid presents were bestowed on persons distinguished 
for their rank, merits or sanctity* 

In a.h. 401, he went in person against the strong country of 
Ghor, in the mountains east of Her&t. It was inhabited a.d. ioio. 
by the Afghans, of the tribe of Sur, had been early con- Ghd?! iest of 
verted, and was completely reduced under the califs in a.h. 111. 
The chief had occupied an unassailable position, but was drawn out 
by a pretended flight (an operation which, though it seems so dan¬ 
gerous, yet, in the hands of historians, appears never to fail), and 


There are many, sorts of man: the dian man is 80 lbs. (Briggs’s note on 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 lbs.; the com- f'erishta, vol. i. p. 48<) 
monest, that of Tabriz, is 11 lbs. The In- ■ ) 
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being entirely defeated, swallowed poison. His name was Mo¬ 
hammed Stir, and the conquest of his country is the more re¬ 
markable, as it was by his descendants that the house of Ghazni 
was overthrown. 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous country 
of Jurjisttin, or Ghirgliistan, which Hes on the upper course of the 
river Murghtib, adjoining to Ghor, was reduced by Mahmud’s 
generals. 10 * 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmtid to 
expedition f° r > i n the same year (a.d. 1010, a.h. 401), he 

to India. again turned to India— which seems to have been the 
business of his life—took Multan, and brought Abul Fatteh L6di 
prisoner to Ghazni. 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length to 
sixth Tanesar, not far from the Jamna, where he plundered the 
Capture of* temple (a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned 
with an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before 
the Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except two 
an?Jighth predatory expeditions to Cashmir ; in returning from the 
expeditions, last of which the army was misled, and, the season being 
far advanced, many lives were lost: the only wonder is, that two 
invasions of so inaccessible a country should have been attended 
with so few disasters. 


These insignificant transactions were succeeded by an expedition 
Conquest of which, as it extended Mahmud’s dominions to the Caspian 
Tiansoxmna. g eaj ma y p e reckoned among the most important of his 
reign. E'lik Khan was now dead, and his successor, Toghan Khtin, 
was engaged in a desperate struggle with the Khitan Tartars, 11 
which chiefly raged to the east of Imaus. The opening thus left 
in Transoxiana did not escape Mahmtid, nor was he so absorbed in 
his Indian wars as to neglect so great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhtira seem to have been occupied without op- 
a.d. ioi6 f position ; and the resistance which was offered in Khtirizm 
a.h. 407. dM not long delay the conquest of that country. 12 


10 The name of this tract continually 
occurs in connexion with Ghor and the 
neighbouring countries. Its position ap¬ 
pears from Ebn Haukal ( [Ouseley’s Ebn 
Haukaly pp. 213, 221, 225) ; it is very often 
mistaken by European writers for Georgia; 
and D’Herbelot, under this impression, 
derives the title of the prince (which, from 
the defective writing of the Persians, is 
made by different authors S&r, Shar, Tshdr, 
and Nishdr) from the Russian czar, or from 
Caesar. 


11 From a.d. 1012 to 1025. (De Guignes, 
vol. ii. p. 31.) 

u No previous expedition in the direc¬ 
tion of the Oxus is mentioned by any his¬ 
torian after the battle with E'lik Khdn in 
a.d. 1006: and Ferishta ascribes this in¬ 
vasion to the resentment of Mahmud at 
the murder of the king of Kharizm, who 
was married to his daughter; but D’Her¬ 
belot (art. Mahmoud) and De Guignes 
(who quotes Abulfedha, vol. ii. p. 166) 
assert as positively that it was to put down 
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The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmud’s views, even in his designs on India; for, ex N ^[ t l ] on 
quitting the Panj&b, which had hitherto been his ordinary toWia° n 
field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move direct to 
the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his successors into the 
heart of Hindostan. His preparations were commensurate to his 
design. He assembled an army which Ferishta reckons at 100,000 
horse, and 20,000 foot, and which was drawn from all parts of his 
dominions, more especially from those recently conquered; a 
prudent policy, whereby he at once removed the soldiery which 
might have been dangerous if left behind, and attached it to his 
service by a share of the plunder of India. 

He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven great 
rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored; and he a .d. 1017, 
seems to have concerted his expedition, with his usual A H - 408 * 
judgment and information. He set out from Peshawer, and, 
passing near Cashmir, kept close to the mountains, where the rivers 
are most easily crossed, until he had passed the Jamna, when he 
turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented himself 
before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances which 
tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this city, canouj. 
The dominions of the r&ja were not more extensive than those 
of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority of power 
in their recorded wars or alliances; yet Hindu and Mahometan 
writers vie with each other in extolling the splendour of his court, 
and the magnificence of his capital: and the impression made by 
its stately* appearance on the army of Mahmud is particularly 
noticed by Ferishta. 13 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious of 
his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and gave 
himself up to Mahmud. The friendship thus inauspiciously com¬ 
menced appears to have been sincere and permanent: the Sultan 
left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, and returned, some 
years after, in the hope of assisting the r&ja, against a confederacy 
which had been formed to punish his alliance with the common 
enemy of his nation. 


a rebellion'; and as Ferishta himself alludes says the walls were thirty miles round ; a 
to an application to the calif for an order Mussulman (Major Rennell, p. 54) asserts 
for the surrender of Samarcand in a.d. that it contained 30,000 shops for the sale 
1012, it is not improbable that Mahmud of bltel leaf. Some Mahometan writers 
may have employed that year in the con- pay the raja the usual compliment of sup- 
quest of Transoxiana, especially as there posing him emperor of all India ; and Ebn 
is no mention of his being then personally Haukal, a century before Mahmud, men- 
engaged in any other expedition. tions Canouj as the chief city of India. 

13 A Hindu writer, among other extra- ( Ousclcy's Ebn Haukal , p. 9.) 
vagant praises (Colonel Tod, vol. ii. p. 7), 
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• Ko such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele¬ 
brated seats of the Hindu religion. During a halt of twenty days, 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a fire in the 
city, and the effects of this conflagration were added to its other 
calamities. 

It is said, by some, that Mahmud was unable to destroy the tem¬ 
ples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans relate 
that he spared them on account of their beauty. All agree that he 
was struck with the highest admiration of the buildings which he 
saw at Mattra, and it is not improbable that the impression they 
made on him gave the first impulse to his own undertakings of the 
same nature. 14 

This expedition was attended with some circumstances more than 
usually tragical. At Mah&wan, near Mattra, the r&ja had submitted, 
and had been favourably received; when a quarrel accidentally 
breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, the Hindus 
were massacred and driven into the river, and the raja, conceiving 
himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and then made 
away with himself. 

At Munj, after a desperate resistance, part of the Eajput garrison 
rushed out through the breaches on the enemy, while the rest dashed 
themselves to pieces from the works, or burned themselves with their 
wives and children in their houses; so that not one of the whole 
body survived. Various other towns were reduced, and much coun¬ 
try laid waste; and the king returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, 
and accompanied by 5300 prisoners. 15 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Mahmud made two 
Tenth subsequent marches into India at long intervals from the 
Sped l nions h present: the first was to the relief of the r&ja of Canouj, 
a.d. 1022 , wll ° bad been cut off before the Sultan arrived, by the r&ja 
a.h. 413. of Calinjer in Bundelcand, against whom Mahmud next 




14 The following extract has been pre¬ 
served of a letter from Mahmfid to the 
Governor of Ghazni:—“Here there are a 
thousand edifices as firm as the faith of the 
faithful, most of them of marble, besides 
innumerable temples ; nor is it likely that 
this city has attained its present condition 
but at the expense of many millions of 
deenars; nor could such another be con¬ 
structed under a period of two centuries/' 
(Briggs*s Ferishta , vol. i. p. 58.) 

15 The whole of this expedition is indis¬ 
tinctly related by Ferishta. He copies the 
Persian writers, who, adverting to the sea¬ 
sons in their own country, make Mahmud 
begin his march in spring. Had he done 
so, he need not have gone so high in search 


of fords; but he would have reached Ca¬ 
nouj at the beginning of the periodical 
rains, and carried on alb his subsequent 
movements in the midst of rivers during 
that season. It is probable he would go to 
Pdshawer before the snow set in above the 
passes, and would cross the Indus early in 
November. His marches are still worse 
detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
back to Mirat, and then back again to Mat¬ 
tra. There is no clue to his route, advanc¬ 
ing or retiring: he probably came down by 
Mirat, but it is quite uncertain how he 
returned. For a good discussion of his 
marches, see Bird*s History of Gujardt, In¬ 
troduction, p. 31. 
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A.D. 1023, 
A.H. 414. 


a.d. 1024. 
A.H. 415. 


toned his arms, but made no permanent impression, 
either in this or a subsequent campaign. 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than aU the Sultan’s great victo- Permanent 
ries. Jeipal II., who had succeeded Anangpal in the of the Pan¬ 
government of L&hor, seems, after some misunderstand- 
ings at the time of his accession, to have lived on good terms with 
Mahmud. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him to oppose that 
prince’s march to Canouj. The results were, the annexation of 
Lahor and its territory to Ghazni: the first instance of a permanent 
garrison on the east of the Indus, and the foundation of the future 
Mahometan empire in India. 

After this, Mahmud’s attention was drawn to Transoxiana: he 
marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and subse¬ 
quently returned to Ghazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahmud seems to have lost 
all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last mentioned 
were scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at this time, to have 
once more called up his energy, and determined on a final effort 
which should transmit his name to posterity among the greatest 
scourges of idolatry, if not the greatest promoters of Isl&m. 

T his was his expedition to Somn&t, which is celebrated, wher¬ 
ever there is a Mussulman, as the model of a religious 
invasion. s<5mnit 

Somn&t was a temple of great sanctity, situated near the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Guzerat. 16 Though now chiefly known 
in India from the history of Mahmud’s exploit, it seems, at the time 
we are writing of, to have been the richest and most frequented, as 
well as most famous, place of worship in the country. 17 

To reach this place, Mahmud, besides a long march through in¬ 
habited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of loose 
sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with very little 
forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, would 
be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present day: to cross 
it for the first time, with the chance of meeting an hostile army 


16 Called by the natives Soreth and K&t- 

17 It is said that from 200,000 to 300,000 
votaries used to attend this temple during 
eclipses; that 2000 villageshad been granted 
by different .princes to maintain its esta¬ 
blishments; that there were 2000 priests, 
500 dancing women, and 300 musicians 
attached to the temple; that the chain 
supporting a bell which worshippers strike 
during prayer weighed 200 mans of gold ; 


and that the idol was washed daily with 
water brought from the Ganges, a distance 
of 1000 miles. The last statement is not 
improbable from present practices. The 
numbers, as in all cases in Asiatic writers. • 
must be considered as indefinite. The 
value of the chain, if in Tubrizi mans (as 
was probably intended), would be above 
100,000/., and if in Arab mans, under 
2000 /. 



on the edge, required an extraordinary share of skill, no less than 
enterprise. 


The army moved from Ghazni in September, a.d. 1024, and 
a.d. io 24 , reached Mult&n in October. The Sultan had collected 
a.h.415. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining-his 

troops to provide themselves, as far as they could, with forage, 
water, and provisions. The number of his army is not given. It is 
said to have been accompanied by a crowd of volunteers, chiefly 
from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love of adventure and hopes of 
plunder, at least as much as by religious zeal. 18 

As soon as he had completed his arrangement for the march, he 
crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his footing 
on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The Hindus, if they 
were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not prepared for 
its bursting on a point that seemed so well protected, and the raja 
of Ajmir had no resource but in flight. His country was ravaged, 
and his town, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, was 
given up to plunder; but the hill fort, which commands it, held out; 
and as it was not Mahmud’s object to engage in sieges, he proceeded 
on his journey, which was now an easy one; his route probably 
lying along the plain between the Aravalli mountains and the* desert. 
Almost the first place he came to in Guzer&t was the capital, Anhal- 
wdra, where his appearance was so sudden that the rdja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it with 
precipitation. 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest Mahmud pur¬ 
sued his march to Sdmndt, and at length reached that great object 
of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a peninsula con¬ 
nected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, the battlements of 
which were manned in every point, and from whence issued a 
herald, who brought him defiance and threats of destruction in the 
name of the god. Little moved by these menaces, Mahmud brought 
forward his archers, and soon cleared the walls of their defenders, 
who now crowded to the temple, and, prostrating themselves before 
the idol, called on him with tears for help. But Rajpiits are as 
easily excited as dispirited; and, hearing the shouts of “ Allaho 
Akbar! ” from the Mussulmans, who had already begun to mount 
the walls, they hurried back to their defence, and made so gallant a 
resistance that the Mussulmans were unable to retain their footing, 
and were driven from the place with loss. 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse. A general as¬ 
sault was ordered; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the walls- 


18 Fcrishta reckons the volunteers at 30,000. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 68.> 
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were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who seemed 
solved to defend the place to the last. 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves in order of 
battle, and compelled Mahmud to relinquish the attack, and move 
in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already doubt¬ 
ful, when the raja of Anhalw&ra arrived with a strong reinforcement 
to the Hindis. This unexpected addition to their enemies so 
dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, when Mah¬ 
mud, who had prostrated himself to implore the Divine assistance, 
leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with such energy, that, 
ashamed to abandon a king under whom they had so often fought 
and bled, they, with one accord, gave a loud shout, and rushed for¬ 
wards with an impetuosity which could no longer be withstood. 
Five thousand Hindus lay dead after the charge; and so complete 
was the rout of their army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of 
further defence, and breaking out to the number of 4000 men, made 
their way to their boats ; and, though not without considerable loss, 
succeeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmud entered the temple, and was struck with the grandeur of 
the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by fifty-six pillars 
curiously carved and richly ornamented with precious stones. The 
external light was excluded, but the temple was illuminated by a 
lamp which hung down in the centre from a golden chain. Facing 
the entrance was S6mnat,—an idol five yards high, of which two 
were buried in the ground. Mahmiid instantly ordered the image 
to be destroyed ; when the Bramins of the temple threw themselves 
before him, and offered an enormous ransom if he would spare their 
deity. Mahmud hesitated; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable; but Mahmud, after 
a moment’s pause, exclaimed that he would rather be remembered 
as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the image with his 
mace. His example was instantaneously followed, and the image, 
which was hollow, burst with the blows, and poured forth a quan¬ 
tity of diamonds and other jewels which had been concealed in it, 
that amply repaid Mahmud for the sacrifice of the ransom. Two 
pieces of this idol were sent to Mecca and Medina, and two to 
Ghazni, where one was to be seen at the palace, and one at the 
public mosque, as late as when Ferishta wrote his history. 19 

The treasure taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 


19 The above is Ferishta’s account, and was not an image but a simple cylinder of 
might be true of some idol in the temple; stone. (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
but the real object of worship at Somnat vol. xvii. p. 194, &c.) 
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fures; but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating the 
mans of gold and jewels. 

Meanwhile the raja of Anhalwara had taken refuge in Gundaba, 
a fort winch was considered to be protected by the sea. Mahmud 
ascertained it to be accessible, though not without danger, when 
the tide was low; entered the water at the head of his troops, and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the raja. 

Mahmud, thus victorious, returned to Anhalwara, where it is 
Mahmud probable that he passed the rainy season; and so much 

rlja Ilf a wa s he pleased with the mildness of the climate and the 

Guzei dt. beauty and fertility of the country, that he entertained 

thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for some years at 

least), and of making it a new point of departure for further con¬ 
quests. He appears, indeed, at this time, to have been elated with 
his success, and to have meditated the formation of a fleet, and the 
accomplishment of a variety of magnificent projects. His visions, 
however, were in a different spirit from those of Alexander; and 
were not directed to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the 
acquisition of the jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. 
Mature reflection concurred wit! i the advice of his ministers in 
inducing him to give up those schemes; and as the raja still kept 
at a distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fit 
person whom he might invest with the government, and on whom 
he could rely for the payment of a tribute. Pie fixed his eyes on 
a man of the ancient royal family who had retired from the world, 
and embraced the life of an anchoret, and whom he probably 
thought more likely than any other to remain in submission and 
dependence. 20 


There was another pretender of the same family, whom Mahmud 
thought it necessary to secure in his camp, and whom, when he 
was about to leave Guzer&t, the new raja earnestly entreated to 
have delivered to him as the only means of giving stability to his 
throne. Mahmud, who, it seems, had admitted the prisoner into 
his presence, was very unwilling to give him up to his enemy, and 
he was with difficulty persuaded to do so by the argument of his 
minister, that it was “ not necessary to have compassion on a pagan 
idolater.” His repugnance was no doubt increased by the belief 
that he was consigning the prisoner to certain death; but the 


20 The person selected is said to have supposed ancestor; but they probably were 
been a descendant of Dabishlim, an ancient representatives of the family of Chdwaro 
Hindu raja, so called by the Persians, to to whom the father of the reigning rdia of 
whom his name is familiar as the prince by the family of Chaluka had succeeded 
whose orders the fables of Pilpai were com- through the female line. (Bird’s Mv dti 
posed. Ferishta calls both the pretenders Ahmedi , p. 142, and TocTs Rajasthan vol i. 
in the following story by the name of their p. 197.) 
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ascetic was too pious to shed human blood, and mildly or 
a dark pit to be dug under his own throne, in which his enemy 
was to linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A 
fortunate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had himself 
prepared. 21 

Mahmiid, having by this time passed upwards of a year in 
Guzer&t, began to think of returning to his own domi- Digtresses in 
nions. He found that the route by which he had ad- desert on 
vanced was occupied by a great army under the raja of 
Ajmir and the fugitive r&ja of Anhalwara. His own force was 
reduced by the casualties of war and climate; and he felt that 
even a victory, unless complete, would be total ruin to an army 
whose further march lay through a desert. He therefore deter¬ 
mined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind. The 
hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and the 
sufferings of his followers, owing to want of water and forage, were 
severe from the first; but all their other miseries were thrown 
into the shade by those of three days, during which they were 
misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, through the 
worst part of the desert: their thirst became intolerable from the 
toil of their march on a burning sand and under a scorching sun, 
and the extremity of their distress drove them to acts of fury that 
heightened the calamity. The guides were tortured, and were 
believed to have confessed that they were priests in disguise, who 
had devoted themselves to avenge the disgrace of Somnat: de¬ 
spair seized on every breast: many perished miserably; some died 
raving mad; and it was thought to be no less than a miraculous 
interposition of Providence which guided them at last to a lake or 
pool of water. 

At length they arrived at Mult&n, and from thence proceeded to 
Ghazni. 22 


21 This story is chiefly taken from 
D’Herbelot, and Bird’s translation of the 
“ Mirati Ahmedi,” whose narratives are 
more consistent than that in Ferishta. 
When stripped of some wonderful circum¬ 
stances with which the historians have em¬ 
bellished it, it is by no means improbable 
in itself, and is too true a picture of the 
hypocritical humanity of a Hindu priest in 
power to have been invented by a Maho¬ 
metan author. 

22 It seems surprising, when we read of 
all these sufferings, that Mahmud should 
neither in going or returning have availed 
himself of the easy and safe passage along 
the banks of the Indus, with which he 
could not fail to be well acquainted, both 


by the accoqnts of Mohammed Casim’s 
expedition, and by the neighbourhood of 
the Afghans. So unaccountable is the 
neglect of this route, that we are led to 
think that some physical obstacles may 
then have existed which have now ceased 
to operate. It seems certain that the Bin, 
which is how a hard desert in the dry 
season, and a salt marsh in the rains, was 
formerly a part of the sea. The traditions 
of sea-ports on the north of Cach, and the 
discovery of ships in the Kin, appear to 
put this question beyond a doubt; while 
the rapidity of the changes which have 
taken place under our own eyes prepare us 
to believe that still greater may have oc¬ 
curred in the 800 years that have elapsed 
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uid allowed himself no repose after all that he had endv^~. 
He returned to Mult&n before the end of the year, to chastise a 
body of Jats in the Jund mountains who had molested his army on 
its march from SomnAt. These marauders took refuge in the 
islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the Indus, which are 
often not fordable, and where they might elude pursuit by shifting 
from island to island. Mahmiid, who was on his guard against this 
expedient, had provided himself with boats, and was thus able not 
only to transport his own troops across the channels, but to cut off 
the communications of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had 
in their possession, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, 
and make prisoners of the women and children. 23 

This was the last of Mahmud’s expeditions to India. His 
0f r the r sli°. lfc activit Y was soon called forth in another direction; for 
juks. the Tiirki tribe of Seljiik, whose growth he had in¬ 
cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to be 
restrained by his local governors; and he was obliged to move in 
Suppressed person against them. He defeated them in a great battle, 
a.h. 418 . and compelled them, for a time, to return to their respect 
for his authority. 24 

This success was now followed by another of greater consequence, 
gnquest° f which raised Mahmud’s power to its highest pitch of 
Mahmud. elevation. The origin of the family of Buya, or the 
Deilemites, has already been mentioned. 25 They subsequently 
divided into three branches; and, after various changes, one 


since the taking of Somndt. (See Bumes’s 
Travels, vol. iii. p. 309.) I suppose Mah¬ 
mud’s expedition to Sdmnat to have occu¬ 
pied more than a year and a half, i. e. from 
October or November, 1024, to April or 
May, 1026. Ferishta says it occupied two 
years and a half, and Price, in one place, 
two years and a half, and in another, more 
than three. (Vol. ii. p. 291.) But these 
periods are inconsistent with the dates in 
Ferishta, which are as follows:—March 
from Multan, October, a.d. 1024, a.h. 415; 
return to Ghazni, a.j>. 1026, a.h. 417. 
The return must have taken place before 
the middle of the year, as Mahmud’s suffer¬ 
ings in the desert would not have happened 
in the rainy Mason, and, moreover, as no 
time would be left for the expedition against 
the Jats, which took place in the same year. 
The two years and a half, therefore, could 
only be made up by supposing Ferishta to 
have made a slip in ascribing Mahmud’s 
return to a.d. 1026, instead of a.d. 1027; 
but A.D. 1027 appears, by his own account, 
to have been employed in an expedition 
against the Seljuks. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 83.) 
Supposing Mahmud to have remained for 


two years in GuzerAt, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain how he kept up his com¬ 
munications with Ghazni; as well as to 
account for his inaction during so long a 
period, in which not a march nor a trans¬ 
action of any kind is recorded. 

23 I have endeavoured to reconcile this 
account, which is entirely on Ferishta’s 
authority, with the size of the river and 
the geography of the neighbourhood. His 
own description gives an idea of a regular 
naval armament and a sea-fight; Mahmiid, 
he says, had 1400 boats built for the oc¬ 
casion, each capable of containing twenty- 
five archers and fire-ball men, and armed 
with spikes in a peculiar manner. The 
enemy had a fleet of 4000, and some say 
8000, boats, and a desperate conflict took 
place; yet Mahmud’s boats must have 
been constructed After his return during 
the present year, and q?e mountaineers could 
scarcely have possessed a large flotilla. I 
question if 1000 boats could now be col¬ 
lected on the whole of the Indus, and the 
rivers connected with it. 

24 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 82, 83. 

25 See p. 269. 
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branch remained in possession of Persian Ir&k, extending 
ttie frontier of Khorasdn, westward to the mountains of Kurdistan, 
beyond Hamadan. The chief of this branch had died about the 
time of Mahmiid’s accession, leaving his dominions under the 
regency of his widow; and the Sultan was at first disposed to take 
advantage of the circumstance. He was disarmed by a letter from 
the regent, who told him that she might have feared him while 
her warlike husband was alive, but now felt secure in the convic¬ 
tion that he was too generous to attack a defenceless woman, and 
too wise to risk his glory in a contest where no addition to it could 
be gained. 26 

If Mahmud ever evinced this magnanimity towards the widow, 
it was not extended to her son. This young man’s reign was a 
continued scene of misgovernment; and the rebellions it at last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the inter¬ 
position of Mahmud, or enabled that monarch to interfere un¬ 
solicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to his 
own profit. He invaded Irak, and ungenerously, if not per¬ 
fidiously, seized the person of the prince, who had trusted himself 
in his camp before Rei. He then took possession of the whole 
territory; and, having been opposed at Isfahan and Cazvin, he 
punished their resistance by putting to death some thousands of 
the inhabitants of each city. 27 

These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the memory 
of Mahmud, were the last acts of his reign. He was His death, 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni on 
the 29th of April, a.d. 1030. 28 

Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly of his 
treasures to be displayed before him; and, after long 
contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears at the 
thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked that, 
after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed no portion 
of them among those around him, to whom also he was about to 
bid farewell. 29 

Thus died Mahmud, certainly the greatest sovereign of his own 
time, and considered by the Mahometans among the 
greatest of any age. Though some of his qualities have 
been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved his 


A. D- 1030. 
A.H. 421. 


and charac¬ 
ter. 


26 D'Herbelot. Price. Gibbon. 

27 D’Herbelot, art. Mahmoud, p. 521. 
See also the art. Magdeddulat. 

28 Briggs, vol. i. p. 84; Price, vol. ii. p. 
294. 

29 It was probably this anecdote that 
suggested to Sddi a story which he relates 
in the “ Gulistdn.” A certain person, he 


says, saw Sultdn Mahmud (then long dead) 
in a dream. His body was reduced to a 
bare skeleton ; but his eyes (the organs of 
covetousness with the Asiatics) were still 
entire, and gazed eagerly from their 
sockets, as if they were insatiable and 
indestructible, like the passion which 
animated them. 
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reputation. Prudence, activity, and enterprise lie possessed in the 
highest degree; and the good order which he preserved in his 
extensive dominions during his frequent absences is a proof of his 
talents for government. The extent itself of those dominions does 
little towards establishing his ability, for the state of the surround¬ 
ing countries afforded a field for a wider ambition than he ventured 
to indulge; and the speedy dissolution of his empire prevents our 
forming a high opinion of the wisdom employed in constructing it. 
Even his Indian operations, for which all other objects were re¬ 
signed, are so far from displaying any signs of system or combina¬ 
tion, that their desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to 
deny him a comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to 
have been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government: 
no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to him. 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities of 
a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement of 
literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has not yet 
been surpassed. His liberality in those respects is enhanced by his 
habitual economy. He founded a university in Ghazni, with a vast 
collection of curious books in various languages, and a museum of 
natural curiosities. He appropriated a large sum of money for the 
maintenance of this establishment, besides a permanent fund for 
allowances to professors and to students. 30 He also set aside a sum, 
nearly equal to 10,000?. a year, for pensions to learned men; and 
showed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, that his 
capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary genius than any 
other monty^h in Asia has ever been able to produce. 31 

Of the nrany names that adorned his court, few are known in 
Europe. U'nsuri may be mentioned as the first instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit alone; 32 
but it is to Ferdousi that we must ascribe the universal reputation 
of Mahmud as a patron of poetiy; and it is to him, also, that his 
country is indebted for a large portion of her poetical fame. 

The history of this poet throws a strong light on Mahmud’s lite¬ 
rary ardour; and is improved in interest as well as authenticity 
by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s characteristic foible. 


30 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 60. 

31 The first encouragers of Persian liter¬ 
ature appear to have been the Srimdnis. 
The “ Tdrikhi Tabari,” a celebrated his¬ 
torical work, was translated into Persian 
from Arabic by the vizir of one of the 
kings of that race, in a.d. 946 ; and Rudeki, 
the earliest of the Persian poets, received 
80,000 dirhems from another of those 
princes for a moral work founded on Pil- 


pay’s fables. The Buyas, or Deilemites, 
are mentioned by Gibbon as revivers of 
the language and genius of Persia; bul it 
is to Sultan Mahmud that she is indebted 
for the full expansion of her national litera¬ 
ture. 

32 Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat Shdh, 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society , 
vol. ii. p. 75; where, also, is the authority 
for the present to Rddeki. 
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Perceiving that the ancient renown of Persia was on the point of 
being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of his predecessors, Mah¬ 
mud early held out rewards to any one who would embody in an 
historical poem, the achievements of her kings and heroes, previous 
to the Mahometan conquest. Dakfiri, a great poet of the day, 
whom he had first engaged in this undertaking, was assassinated by 
a servant, before he had finished more than one thousand couplets; 
when the fame of Mahmud’s liberality fortunately attracted Fer- 
dousi to his court. By him was this great work completed; and in 
such a manner, that, although so obsolete as to require a glossary, 
it is still the most popular of all books among his countrymen, and 
is admired even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some 
passages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature in this 
poem (perhaps an indication of the taste of the age) is the fondness 
for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejection of Arabic. It 
is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, that not one exclu¬ 
sively Arabic word is to be found in the sixty thousand couplets. 
The poem was from time to time recited to the Sultan, who listened 
to it with delight, and showed his gratitude by gifts to the poet; 
but when the whole was concluded, after thirty years of labour, as 
Ferdousi himself assures us, the reward was entirely disproportioned 
to the greatness of the work. 33 Ferdousi rejected what was offered, 
withdrew in indignation to his native city of Tus, launched a bitter 
satire at Mahmud, and held himself prepared to fiy from that 
monarch’s dominions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his 
revenge. But Mahmtid magnanimously forgot the satire, while he 
remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remuneration to 
the poet as would have surpassed his highest expectations. But his 
bounty came too late; and the treasure entered one door of Fer- 
dousi’s house as his bier was borne out of another. His daughter at 
first rejected the untimely gift; by the persuasion of Mahmtid, she 
at length accepted it, and laid it out on an embankment, to afford 
a supply of water to the city where her father had been born, and 
to which he was always much attached. 

The satire, however, has survived. It is to it we owe the know¬ 
ledge of Mahmud’s base birth; and to it, beyond doubt, is to be 
ascribed the preservation of the memory of his avarice, which would 
otherwise long ago have been forgotten. 34 

33 The story told is, that Mahmud had 
promised a dirhem for every verse; and 
that, although he had meant golden dir¬ 
hems, the sight of the sum was too much 
for his covetous nature, and he changed the 
payment into silver dirhems; but Mahmiid 
had too much prudence to have promised 
an unlimited sum for verses, even of Fer- 


dousi’s, and too much taste to have thought 
that he would improve their value by 
offering a premium on their number. 

34 D’Herbelot; Kennedy on Persian 
Literature, Bombay Transactions; Mal¬ 
colm’s Persia; Introduction to Shahnd- 
meh, Oriental Magazine, vol. vi. 
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. Splimlid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, displayed 
itself in full perfection after his return from that expedition. He 
then founded the mosque called “the Celestial Bride,” which, in 
that age, was the wonder of the East. It was built of marble and 
granite, of such beauty as to strike every beholder with astonish¬ 
ment, 35 and was furnished with rich carpets, candelabras, and other 
ornaments of silver and gold. It is probable, from the superiority 
long possessed by Indian architects, that the novelty and elegance 
of the design had even a greater effect than the materials, in com¬ 
manding so much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says 
Ferishta, (from whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the 
taste of the monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with 
each other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of the 
city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns, 
beyond every city in the East. 

All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmfid’s court, which 
exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together with all the 
pomp and splendour which they had borrowed from the great king; 
so that when to all this we add the great scale of his expeditions, 
and the high equipments of his armies, we must accede to the asser¬ 
tion of his historian, that, if he was rapacious in acquiring wealth, 
he was unrivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he 
knew how to expend it. 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmfid in the East, 
so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these charges 
is established by facts: the other seems the result of a misconcep¬ 
tion. Mahmud carried on war with the infidels because it was a 
source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest source of glory. He 
professed, and probably felt, like other Mussulmans, an ardent wish 
for the propagation of his faith; but he never sacrificed the least 
of his interests for the accomplishment of that object; and he even 
seems to have been perfectly indifferent to it, when he might have 
attained it without loss. One province, permanently occupied, 
would have done more for conversion than all his inroads, which 
only hardened the hearts of the Hindfis against a religion which 
presented itself in such a form. • 

Even where he had possession he showed hut little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions, like Mohammed C&sim, we do not hear 
that in his long residence in Guzer^t, or his occupation of L&hor, 
he ever made a convert at all. His only ally (the raja of Canouj) 

35 Ferishta. 
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was an unconverted Hindfi. His transactions 
were guided entirely by policy, without reference to religion; and 
when he placed a Hindu devotee on the throne of Guzer&t, his 
thoughts must have been otherwise directed than to the means of 
propagating Isl&m. 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindu to death except 
in battle, or in the storm of a fort. His only massacres were among 
his brother Mussulmans in Persia. Even they were owing to the 
spirit of the age, not of the individual, and sink into insignificance, 
if compared with those of Chengiz Khan, who was not a Mussul¬ 
man, and is eulogized by one of our most liberal historians as a 
model of philosophical toleration. 

Perhaps the most odious trait of his religious wars is given inci¬ 
dentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, who states that 
such was the multitude of captives brought from India, that a pur¬ 
chaser could not be found for a slave at four shillings and seven 
pence a head. 

The Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit for 
a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with scepti¬ 
cism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed his 
doubts of a future state : and the end of the story, as they relate it, 
increases its probability; for, as if he felt that he had gone too far, 
he afterwards announced that the Prophet had appeared to him in 
a dream, and in one short sentence had removed all his doubts and 
objections. 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms of 
his religion. He always evinced the strongest attachment to the 
orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian rival. 
Though he discouraged religious enthusiasts and ascetics, he showed 
great reverence for men of real sanctity . 36 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms . 37 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was the 
occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel. We hear of none 
of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which are so 
common in those of other despots. No inhuman punishments are 
recorded; and rebels, even when they are persons who had been 

36 See a letter from Aurangzib, in the “I am rich, but I am no heretic ; can you 
Asiatic Register for 1801, p. 92. not take my property without injuring my 

V A story is told of him in Ferishta and reputation?” The king heard his pro- 
in the “ Rauzat u Safa,” that puts his zeal posal with great good humour, took the 
for religion in a new light. A citizen of bribe, and gave him a certificate under the 
Kishapur was brought before him on an royal signet of his perfect orthodoxy, 
accusation of heresy. “ O king,” said he, 




pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than imprison¬ 
ment. 


Mahmud was about the middle size; athletic, and well-propor¬ 
tioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in liis youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced by the lustre 
of his actions . 38 

He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to have lived . 
on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-known story shows the opinion entertained of 
his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues in a general. 
One day a peasant threw himself at his feet, and complained that an 
officer of the army, having conceived a passion for his wife, had 
forced himself into his house, and driven him out with blows and 
insults; and that he had renewed the outrage, regardless of the 
clamours of the husband. Mahmud directed him to say nothing, but 
to come again when the officer repeated his visit. On the third day, 
the peasant presented himself, and Mahmud took his sword in silence, 
and wrapping himself in a loose mantle, followed him to liis house. 
He found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extinguishing the 
lamp, he struck off the head of the adulterer at a blow. He then 
ordered fights to be brought, and, on looking at the dead man’s 
face, burst into an exclamation of thanksgiving, and called for water, 
of which he drank a deep draught. Perceiving the astonishment of 
the peasant, he informed him he had suspected that so bold a cri¬ 
minal could be no other than his own nephew; that he had extin¬ 
guished the fight lest his justice should give way to affection; that 
he now saw that the offender was a stranger; and, having vowed 
neither to eat nor drink till he had given redress, he was nearly 
exhausted with thirst. 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his people. 
Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan was cut off in the desert 
to the east of that country, and the mother of one of the merchants 
who was killed went to Ghazni to complain. Mahmud urged the 
impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of his territories; 
when the woman boldly answered, “Why, then, do you take 
countries which you cannot govern, and for the protection of which 
you must answer in the day of judgment ? ” Mahmiid was struck 
with the reproach; and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal 
present, he took effectual measures for the protection of the 
caravans. 

Mahmud was, perhaps, the richest king that ever lived. On 

38 Ferishta. D’Herbelot. Price. 
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hearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had accumulate* 
jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exclaimed, “ Praise be to 
God, who has given me a hundred measures.” 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the court or 
neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to be regretted that we composition 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society and and army, 
manners in both. 

Tilings were much changed since the time of the Arab conquests, 
and new actors had come on the stage widely different from those 
who had preceded them. Though many Arabs were still employed, 
both as soldiers and magistrates, even they were only Arabs by 
descent, while a great portion of the court and army were Turks, 
and the rest, with almost all the people, were Persians. 

The Turks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern TOrks. 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana; and their comage, their 
habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition and want 
of connexion with all around them, recommended them to the con¬ 
fidence of absolute monarchs, and led to their general employment. 
Some princes formed bodies of Marrduk (slave) guards; and some 
employed individuals in offices of trust; so that they already occu¬ 
pied an important place in what had been the Arab empire, and 
soon after the death of Mahmud brought the greater part of Asia 
under their dominion. 

The house of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were less under 
the influence of their countrymen than most of their contemporaries. 
Alptegm was a single slave, and rose to power as governor of 
Khorasan. He may have had some Mamluks and other Turks in 
his service; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. Mahmud himself was 
bom of a Persian mother , 39 and was in language and manners a 
Persian; btit his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans¬ 
oxiana, would draw more Turks about him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would give more weight to their 
example. 

The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads us at first 
to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the Arabs; while 
the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

Prom the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern¬ 
ments. They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations wliich fall to 


39 From Zdbul, the country adjoining to 
Cdbul on the south, beginning from Ghazni, 


and extending to, perhaps including, SistdA 
on the west. 
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tit© lot of those who follow camels in the desert. They did not live 


in towns; and the extent of the dominions of their princes kept 
them from the anxiety arising from close contact with their external 
enemies. 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to give 
birth to feelings of independence; and though they were as brave 
and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made of grosser 
materials than that fiery and imaginative people : their wars origin¬ 
ated in obedience, not in enthusiasm; and their cruelty arose from 
insensibility, not bigotry or revenge: among themselves, indeed, 
they were sociable and good-natured, and by no means much under 
the influence of the darker passions. 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of their 
presence; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all took a new 
character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as their good, 
were copied by their subjects and disciples; and wherever we find 
a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the pride, violence, and 
jealousy, with something of the hospitality and munificence, of the 
early Arab. The Tartars, on the other hand, have neither founded 
a religion nor introduced a literature; and, so far from impressing 
their own stamp on others, they have universally melted into that 
of the nations among whom they settled: so that, in manners and 
in outward appearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common 
between a Tartar of Persia and one of China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity of 
genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national character; 
and, when improved by the qualities of more refined nations, they 
exliibit more of the manly and practical turn of Europeans than is 
found in any other among the nations of the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people very likely to influence all who came into contact 
with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, the 
Persians. Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the Hindus, 
and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to themselves; and, 
being a lively and restless people, they have been able (although 


always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) to make a 


figure in the history of the world out of all proportion to their 
numbers or the resources of their territory. 

Prom the first conquest of their country the Persians must have 


been employed in all financial and civil business, in which the Arabs 


were no adepts; and their rapid conversion early opened the way 
for them to offices of trust and power. A'bu Moslem, who placed 
the Abbassides on the throne, was a Persian of Isfahan ; the cele- 
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brated Barmecides were Persians of Balkh; and the nation 
before long to have extended its views to the recovery of its inde¬ 
pendence. Tahir, though an Arab, was supported by Persians in 
his rebellion. The Soffarides, the Buyides, and probably the Sa- 
manides , 40 were Persians; and, at the time we are writing of, Mah¬ 
mud was the only sovereign not of Persian origin between the 
Jaxartes and the Euphrates. 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered the 
Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a distance 
from their own; and their language, which had been enriched by 
vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before this time, 
what it still continues, the main channel of polite literature, and, 
in some degree, of science, through all the Mahometan part of 
Asia. 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, and Relation of 
influenced the government in various manners. iatioStL 

The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the governnicnt - 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of Turks 
as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were entirely 
submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were probably in every 
stage from entire obedience to nearly perfect independence. The 
great Turki hordes (as the Seljuks) were separate communities un¬ 
connected with the territory they occupied, which sometimes, in the 
same generation, was on the A'miir and on the Wolga. Their rela¬ 
tion to the Sultan depended on the will of their chiefs, and was as 
fluctuating as might be expected in such circumstances; during 
the vigorous reign of Mahmud they seem in general to have been 
submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmud was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree and 
extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was powerful in 
the plains, and had little influence in the lulls. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the different nations. 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs) ; and the lawyers and divines would, 
in many cases, be from the same country. 

The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 

40 The Samanides are generally reckoned all Tartar tribes, and even adopts single 
Turks; but their founder was presented to Turks like the Ghaznevites, lays no claim 
the calif Mdmun at Mervin Khordsdn, and to the S&ndnis. Whether, they came from 
was neither a Turki chief nor a slave. The Bokhara or Balkh, the fixed inhabitants of 
family claimed a Persian ancestor at a time either country are Persians; and their 
when a descent from Guebres would not being the first encouragers of Persian lite- 
have been an object of ambition to men of rature is another argument for their 
another race. De Guignes, who exhausts descent. 
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who, we may conclude, were Mamluks (or Turld slaves); and sepa¬ 
rate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt formed 
an important part of his army. A body of 5000 Arab horse is 
mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies of Afghans and 
Khiljis are often spoken of; but we may infer, from various cir¬ 
cumstances and analogies, that the bulk of his army was recruited 
promiscuously from all parts of his dominions, either singly or in 
small bodies, and was placed under officers of his own selection; 
that the contingents of particular provinces were under their 
governors; and that, besides the mountaineers enlisted in the 
ranks, many tumultuary bodies of that class served under their 
hereditary chiefs. All general commands were certainly held by 
the king’s own officers, who, by their names, seem-generally to 
have been Turks. 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster six years 
before his death, to have amounted to 54,000 good horse ; a moder¬ 
ate number for so great a state, and probably increased on occasions 
by temporary levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hindus in Mahmud’s army, a 
numerous body of Hindu cavalry, under Sewand Eai, is stated 
to have taken part in the troubles at Ghazni within two months 
after the Sultan’s death ; whence it is obvious that he must, 
during his lifetime, have availed himself of the services of tliis 
class of his subjects without considering their religion as an ob¬ 
jection. 


Though the Turki nation were still pagans, most, if not all, those 
in Mahmud’s army were probably Mahometans. The slaves were 
of course made Mussulmans as soon as they were purchased, and 
the free men were likely from imitation to embrace the religion of 
the country they were in. Some even of the hordes had begun to 
be converted; but as the Turks did not, like the Hindus, lay aside 
their pagan names on conversion, it is not so easy, as in the other 
cases, to ascertain their religion. 41 

The civil administration must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Abul Abbass and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appeared to have lived in 
constant rivalry with the great Turki generals. The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Ahmed 
restored Arabic in permanent documents; such, probably, as 


41 Seljuk is said to have been converted ; some Yunas (Jonas); but his celebrated 
and the fact is proved by the scriptural grandson, though a zealous Mahometan 
names of his sons, the contemporaries of bore the Tartar name of Toghrul, and his 
Sultan Mahmud, which were Michael, equally famous successor that of A'lp 
Israel, Musa, (Moses,) and according to Arslan. 
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charters, and those of the class wliich in Europe would be writi 
in Latin. 

It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The Per¬ 
sian language is also spoken much more generally than French is 
in Europe. It likewise furnishes a large proportion of the verna¬ 
cular language of Hindostan, the basis of which is an original 
Indian dialect. 


CHAPTER IY. 

OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZNI AND GHOR. 

Sultan Mahmud left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, 
by his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with suitftn 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- a .d. 1030, e * 
ference to his more untractable brother, Masdud. Mo- A,H ' 421 * 
hammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon as 
Mahmud was dead; but the commanding temper and headlong 
courage of Masdud, together with his personal strength and soldier¬ 
like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit to 
govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a large 
body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after his 
accession; and by the time Masdud arrived from his government of 
Isfahdn, the whole army was ready to throw off its allegiance. 
Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confinement; and 
Masaud ascended the throne within five months after his father’s 
death. * 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished; for the power of the Seljuks 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his ££;^j 0 ’ 
empire with the calamities which they afterwards brought gjgJjJ* 4110 
on it. 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known; and them 
early history is related in different ways. The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name held 
a high station under one of the great Tartar princes; that he 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with his 
adherents to Jdund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His sons 
were afterwards subject to Sultdn Mahmud; and, by one account, 
were either induced or compelled by him to move to the south of 
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the Oxtis, and settle in Khor^s^n . 1 It is, however, more probalne 
hat they remained in Transoxiana, under a loose subjection to the 
Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions on their own account, 
until the end of his reign, when they began to push their depreda¬ 
tions into his immediate territories. They received a check at that 
time, as has been related, and did not enter Khorasan in force 
until the reign of Masaud. 

Though individuals of the Ttirki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as the 
Mamluk guards at Bagdad, Alptegin at Ghazni, &c.; yet the 
Seljuks were the first horde , in modern times, that obtained posses¬ 
sions to the south of the Oxus; and, although the invasions of 
Chenglz KMn and Tamerlane were afterwards on a greater scale, 
the Seljuk conquest was raised to equal importance from the fact 
that the representative of one of its branches still fills the throne of 
Constantinople . 2 

At the time of Masaud’s accession their inroads into Khor£s£n 
Their wars began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 
with Masaud. seem re quire the personal exertions of the new king, 
who was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of Mecran 
a.d. io3i, under his authority; and as, within the next three years, 
a i) i 0 34 received the submission of the provinces of Mazan- 

a.h. 425 / derAn and Gurgen, then in the hands of a family of un¬ 
converted fire-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the pro¬ 
vince of F&rs. 

The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Seljuks, 
who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated his 
lieutenants and ravaged liis dominions. At length he took the 
field in person and encountered Toghral Beg, the celebrated Sel¬ 
juk conqueror, at Zendec&n or •Dandun&ken near Merv. 
Masaud being deserted on the field by some of his Turki 
followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and was com¬ 
pelled to fly to Merv. He there assembled the wreck of his army, 
and returned to Ghazni; but, far from being able to collect such a 
force as might oppose the Seljuks, he found himself without the 
means of repressing the disorders which were breaking out round 
the capital. In these circumstances he determined to withdraw to 
India, and avail himself of the respite thus obtained to retrieve his 
affairs. But discipline was now dissolved, and all respect for the 
king’s authority destroyed. Soon after he had crossed the Indus 
his own guards attempted to plunder his treasure; and the con- 


A.D. 1039, 
A.H. 432. 


1 Amir bin Kadr Seljuki was left by 
Mahmud in the command of a garrison in 


India in a.d. 1021, A.H. 412. 

2 Pe Guignes, vol. ii. p. 190, 
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fusion wliich followed led to a general mutiny of tlie army, 
deposition of Masdud, and the restoration of liis brother 
Mohammed to the throne. The blindness of the latter MasMd. 
prince rendering him incapable of conducting the government, he 
transferred the effective administration to his son Ahmed, A 1040> 
one of whose first acts was to put the deposed king to A,H * 432 * 


death. 

Masdud was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith¬ 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmud in his patronage of learned 
men and in the erection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the government of Masdud was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, smt&n 
as it raised the Mussulman province there, from a A.D. 1040, 
despised dependency to one of the most valuable portions A ;®; 
of the kingdom; but the events which follow have little A * H * 441 - 
interest in Indian history. The revolutions in the government, 
being like those common to all Asiatic monarchies, fatigue without 
instructing: the struggles with the Seljuks only affected the 
western dominions of Ghazni; and those with the Hindus had no 
permanent effect at all. Tor the history of the people, Asiatic 
writers afford no materials. Yet this period must have been one 
of the most deserving of notice of the whole course of their career. 
It must have been then that permanent residence in India, and 
habitual intercourse with the natives, introduced a change into the 
manners and ways of thinking of the invaders, that the rudiments 
of a new language were formed, and a foundation laid for the pre¬ 
sent national character of the Mahometan Indians. 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore occupy much space. 

Modiid the son of Masaud was at Balkh when his father was 
murdered. He hastened to the east with his army, defeated and 
put to death his rivals, and afterwards crushed a rebellion AJ) . 1040 , 
excited by one of his own brothers. A,H * 433, 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to the 
victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
minor kingdoms under the supremacy of Toghral Beg. Abu Ali, 
who obtained the sovereignty of Herdt, Sistdn, and Ghor, was left 
to contend with the Ghaznevites , 3 while Toghral with the main forces 
of the tribe hastened to the conquest of Western Persia, the capture 
of Bagdad, and the invasion of the Homan empire. In these cir- 


3 De Guigncs, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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ance s M6dud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and'to^ 
r Transoxiana; and being united by marriage with the grand¬ 
daughter of Toghral Beg, he seemed to be no longer in danger from 
a.d. 1043, the hostility of the Seljuks. But while he pursued his suc¬ 
cess in the west, the Ihlja of Delhi took advantage of his 
absence to overrun the Panjdb. By skilful appeals to their super¬ 
stition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarcot, and laid 
siege to Lahor. But that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was 
saved by the bravery of the garrison, who disdained to yield to in¬ 
fidels whom they had so often subdued, and by a report (which 
proved unfounded) of the approach of Mddud. 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where even his 
family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the Seljuks, 
and had no time to visit India till his death. 

suitan Abui When that event took place the throne was usurjied by 
a.d. io 49 , his brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by the mur- 
a.d.* io 5 i, to der of his infant nephew, but was himself deposed in two 
a.h. 443. years by his uncle Abul Rashid. 

The new prince recovered the Panjab, which had been seized 
SuitdnAbui by one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
a.d. io 5 i. troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief named 
a.d. io 52 , Togral, who revolted in Sistan. The successful rebel as- 
a. h . 444 . . sumed the crown and put all the princes of the house of 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was himself assassi¬ 
nated at the end of forty days, and one of the three descendants of 
Sebektegm, who had escaped his cruelty, was raised to the throne. 
Farokhz& d . ™ s was succes sM against the Seljdks, and 

ah IJfto . d a P^spect of recovering the lost dominions of 
a!h* 450^’ ° famay ’ ^ checked by the rising genius of Alp 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee. He made peace 
fbrahfm. th e Seljhks b y renouncing all claims that interfered 

ah 45 5 o\ ^ ieir Pashms, and spent most part of a long 

a h 48 8 /’ ° rei ^ n * n Practising penmanship and copying Korans. He 

a. , jeft forty sons and thirty-six daughters. 

Masaud the Second was a man of more worth. His generals 
Masted ii C ^ rried llis arms be y° nd tb e Ganges, and he liimself re- 
ah Ik 8 ’to V1Se( ? l aws and f ormed them into a consistent code. 
a.d.' 1114 , t0 During his reign the. court resided for some years at 
a.h. 508 . Lahor. 

P n the . dea te of Mfs&ud the Second, one of his sons, ArsMn, 
Arsikn. imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne. The 
a.h. coa/to bouse of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matri- 
a!h. sisf' uaonial alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister of Sanjar, 
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their sultan, was mother of all the princes. She was incense* 
the oppression of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar 
to support Behram, who had escaped the fate of his brothers. 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by force 
of arms. 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
Persian poet Niz&mi resided at his court, and dedicated suit&n 
one of his five great poems to Behram. But he disgraced ?. e ». r ?n 8 , 
the end of a long and prosperous reign, by a crime which 1152 , t0 

brought min on himself and all his race. 

The territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by M6dud, 
and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The reigning prince, 
Kutbudin Sur, 4 was married to the daughter of Sultan Behram. 
Some differences, however, arose between those princes ; and 
Behram, having got his son-in-law into his power, either poisoned 
him or put him openly to death. The latter is most probable ; for 
Seif u din, 5 the brother of the deceased, immediately took up arms 
to revenge him, and advanced towards Ghazni, whence Belir&m was 
compelled to fly to Kirman in the mountains towards the east. 

Seif u din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent back 
most of his army to Firuz Coh, his usual residence, under Ghazni taken 
his brother Aid u diu. But in spite of all endeavours to Ghorians. 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake the attach¬ 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty: a plot was entered into 
to invite Behram to return; and as soon as the snow had cut off the 
communication with Gli6r, that prince advanced against his former 
capital with an army collected from the unsubdued part of his 
dominions. Seif u din, conscious of his present weakness, was about 
to withdraw, but was persuaded, by the perfidious promises and en¬ 
treaties of the people of Ghazni, to try the fate of a battle; and 
being deserted on the field by the citizens, the small body of his 
own troops that were with him were overpowered, and he himself 
was wounded and taken prisoner. Behram’s conduct on Recovered 
this occasion was as inconsistent with his former character 
as it was repugnant to humanity. He made his prisoner 
be led round the city with every circumstance of ignominy; 
and, after exposing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put 
him to death by torture. He also ordered his vizir, a Seiad or 
descendant of the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached Ala u din, he was raised to the highest 
pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on all 
concerned. 


by Behrcfau 

Cruel execu¬ 
tion of the 
King of 
Gh<5r. 


4 Called Kootbooddeen Mahomed Ghorry 5 Seif ooddeen Soory, Ibid. vol. i. p. 

Afghan, in Rriggs’s Ferishta, vol. i.p. 151. 152. 
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He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what was thought 
an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of peace from 
Beliram, accompanied by a warning of the certain destruction on 
which he was rushing. He replied, “ that Behram’s threats were as 
impotent as his arms; that it was no new tiling for kings to make 
war on each other; but that barbarity such as his was unexampled 
among princes.” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over¬ 
powered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites: but his own 
thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and indignation of his 
countrymen, bore down all opposition, and compelled Beliram to 
fly, almost alone, from the scene of action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, by the 
Ghazni de- people no less than the prince, would have justified a 
byX d severe retaliation on Ghazni; but the indiscriminate de- • 

Ghorians. struction of so great a capital turns all our sympathy 
against the author of it, and has fixed a stigma on A14 u din from 
which he will never be free as long as his name is remembered. 6 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. Even after the first fury was over, individuals 
were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were sa¬ 
crificed in expiation of the murder of Seif u din’s vizir. All the 
superb monuments of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, and 
every trace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahmud, MasAud, 
and Ibrahim; the two first of whom were spared for their valour, 
and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortunate Behram 
only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on his country ; 
for, during his flight to India, he sank under fatigue and misfortune, 
and expired after a reign of thirty-five years. 

His son Khusru continued his retreat to Labor, where 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government 
permanently transferred to their city. 

He died (a.d. 1100 ) after a reign of seven years, and 
left the wreck of his territory to his son. 

Khusru Malik reigned for twenty-seven lunar years to a.d. 1186, 
when his last possession shared the fate of the rest and was occupied 
by the house of Gh6r, as will be hereafter related. The race of 
Sebektegm expired with this prince. 

6 lie is always called Jehansdz (Burner of Chengiz and Tamerlane are spoken of 
of the World), and though otherwise with much less disapprobation; a proof 
praised, is mentioned by no historian on perhaps, of the more civilized character of 
this occasion without the strongest terms of the earlier period, in which such proceed- 
censure. Even the unprovoked massacres ings excited so much surprise. 
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Aid u din Ghori. 

The origin of the house of Ghor has been much discussed: the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that both Origino^the 
they and their subjects were Afghans. Gh6r was in- Gh< ^- 
vaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially con¬ 
verted in the ninth century. 2 The inhabitants, according to the 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Kliorasan. 3 

In the time of Sultan Mahmud it was held, as has been observed, 
by a prince whom Ferishta calls Mohammed Soory (or Stir) Afghtin. 
From his time the history is easily brought down to the events last 


related. 

When Aid u din had satiated 

1 Called in the “ Tabakati Nasiri,” the 
house of Sansabani. 

2 Ouseley’s Ebn Haukal, pp. 221 and 
226; see also p. 212. He there says that 
all beyond Ghor may be considered as 
Hindostan; meaning, no doubt, that it was 
inhabited by infidels. 

8 The Afghans look on the mountains of 
Ghor as their earliest seat; and I do not 
know that it has ever been denied that the 
people of that country in early times were 
Afghdns. The only question relates to the 
ruling family. An author quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Dorn (History of the Afghans, Anno¬ 
tations, p. 92) says that they were Tiirks 
from Khita; but it is a bare assertion of 
one author; for the other quotation in the 
same place relates to the successors of the 
house of Gh6r. All other authors, as far 
as I can learn, include them in the Afghan 
tribe of Sur; though they are all guilty of 
an inconsistency, in deriving them from Siir 
and Sam, two sons of Zohdk, a fabulous 
king of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghans. The same authors add some ex¬ 
traordinary legends regarding their more 
recent history. They relate that, after the 
time of Mahmud, the head of the house of 
Sur, whose name was Sam, was obliged to 
desert his country and fly to India, where, 
though still a sincere Mussulman at heart, 
he became a servant in a temple of idols. 
He there amassed a fortune, and was on 
his return home, when he was shipwrecked 
and drowned on the coast of Persia. His 
son Husen Suri clung to a plank, on which 
he floated for three days; and although for 


his fury at Ghazni he returned 

all that time he had a tiger, which had 
been also in the wreck, for a companion, 
yet the animal did not attempt to molest 
him, and he made his way to a city. He 
was there thrown into prison ; but being at 
length delivered, he set out for Ghazni. 
On the road he fell in with a band of rob¬ 
bers, who, glad of so fine a recruit, gave 
him a horse and arms, and compelled him 
to join their troop. On the same night they 
were all seized and brought before the 
Sultan, who happened to be the pious 
Ibrahim, and were ordered to be beheaded. 
Husen, however, told his story; and as 
his appearance was prepossessing, the Sul¬ 
tan believed him, and ultimately sent him 
as governor to his native kingdom. From 
all this we are tempted to infer that some 
adventurer did gain authority in Ghor, 
through the Sultans of Ghazni; that he 
either belonged originally to the tribe, or 
was adopted into it, perhaps marrying into 
the chief’s family (as is so common with 
Normans and others in the Highland 
clans), and afterwards invented the above 
romantic story, and equally romantic 
pedigree, to cover his low origin. Pro¬ 
fessor Dorn, in the annotations above 
quoted, has collected all that has been 
written on the house of Ghor as well as on 
the eight different accounts of the origin 
of the Afghans, and has come to very 
rational conclusions on both questions. 

On the house of Ghor, see also many 
articles in D’Herbelot, JDe Guignes , vol. ii. 
p. 181, and Briggs*s Ferishta , vol. i. p. 161. 


X 
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to Firuz Coh, and gave liimself np to pleasure, as was his natural 
propensity. 

But new troubles awaited him, and the following four years were 
conquest of fertile in revolutions. Sultan Sanjar, then head of the 
thSjdks. Seljuks, invaded Gh6r and Ghazni, and made Aid u din 
prisoner, but soon restored him to liberty, and reinstated him in his 
dominions. 4 

Not long after he was himself defeated and made prisoner by the 
Euzes, a hitherto unknown tribe of Turks, 5 and a period of 
a- ii' 548. ’ Dttle more than one year beheld the downfall of the rival 
Fall of the houses of Gh6r and Ghazni, which had so long disputed 

Scijixks. ^j ie em pj re 0 f the East. 

The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sanjar’s 
governor of Kharazm, who founded the kingdom of that name 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. Tliis 
prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Khitans, a tribe from 
the north of China, which had been driven into Transoxiana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe of 
Euz 6 which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other portion 
was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and these exiles, being 
forced upon the south, overwhelmed the Seljuks, and for a short 
time occupied Ghazni. Their migration afterwards took a west¬ 
erly direction, and Uie kingdom of Ghazni was left to its former 
a.d. use. possessors. During these changes Ala u din died. His 
a.h. 55i. eventful reign had only occupied four years. 

Seif u din Grhdri. 

Not long before the death of A1& u din he placed his two ne¬ 
phews Gheias u din and Skah&b u din in confinement, probably to 
secure the succession to his young and inexperienced son. But the 
first act of that son, Seif u din, was to release his cousins and restore 
them to their governments, a confidence which he never had reason 
to repent. 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded to 
this noble*trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if among so 
many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit of his race. 
One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated with jewels which 

4 End of A.d. 1152, A.H. 547, or the long settled in Kipch^k. They are, ac- 

beginning of the next year. De Guignes cording to De Guignes, the ancestors of the 
and D’Herbelot make the date a.d. 1149, Turkmans (vol. i. part ii. pp. 510, 522, vol. 
a.h. 544; but it must have been after the ii. p. 190). They are also called Uzes, 
taking of Ghazni, and before Sanjar’s cap- Guz, Gozz, Gozi, and Gazi ; but in Fer- 
tivity, which fixes the date with precision, ghana, where they are the ruling tribe, they 

6 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 256. are still called Euz (pronounced like the 

0 The Euz tribe are Turks, who were English verb use). 
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had belonged to his wife, and of which she had been stripped 
Ms father’s defeat by Sanjar, he was so transported by passion at 
the sight that he immediately put the offender to death with his 
own hand. A'bul Abbds, the brother of the deceased, suppressed 
his feelings at the time; but seized an early opportunity, when 
Seif u din was engaged with a body of the Euz, and thrust his lance 
tlirough the Sultan’s body in the midst of the fight. Seif u din had 
reigned little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder of 
his cousins. 7 


Gheids u din Ghdri. 

Immediately on Ms accession, Gheids u din associated his brother, 
Mohammed Shahdb u din, in the government. He re- 1157t 
tained the sovereignty during Ms whole life, but seems to A1L 652 * 
have left the conduct of military operations almost entirely to 
Shahdb u din, on whom, for some years before Gheias u din’s death, 
the active duties of the government seem in' a great measure to 
have devolved. 

The harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only proof 
that they retained the family attachment wMch prevailed among 
them predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the dependent princi¬ 
pality of Bamian, extending along the upper Oxus from the east of 
Balkh) having attempted to seize the throne on the death of Seif u 
din, was defeated in battle, and so surrounded that his destruction 
seemed inevitable ; when his nephews threw themselves from their 
horses, ran to hold his stirrup, and treated him with such pro¬ 
found respect, that, although he at first suspected that they were 
mocking his misfortune, they at last succeeded in soothing his 
feelings and restored him to his principality. It continued in 
his immediate family for three generations, until it fell, with the 
rest of the dominions of Ghor, on the conquest by the King of 
Kharizm. 8 

All these transactions took place in less than five years from the 
fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to turn to foreign 
conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty. 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljuks to reduce the 
eastern part of Khordsdn ; Gheids u din was personally engaged in 
that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni; and from that 
time forward he divided his residence between Firuz C6h, Ghazni, 
and Herdt. At the last city he built the great mosque so much 
spoken of for its magnificence in those and later ages. 


7 D’Herbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 
Mussulman histories in Dorn’s “ Afghans.” 


8 D’Herbelot. Dorn’s Annotations. 
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s, mDiutti ur iisuiA. 

/J . . . . ' uu 

Shahab u din’s attention was, fora long time, almost entirely 
Foundati° n turned to India; and he may be considered the founder 

hometan ol the empire m that country which has lasted till our 

empire in .. A J 

India. time. 

He did not begin till a.d. 1176, a.h. 572, when he took U'ch, 
First expe- at the junction of the rivers of the Panj&b with the Indus. 
shaMbu Two years afterwards he led an expedition to Guzer&t, 
aj>. iiv6, which he was defeated, and compelled to retreat with 
a. h . 672. ag Ainny disasters as Mahmud, and without the consolation 
of success. 

In two expeditions to L&hor he broke the strength of Khusru 
Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compelled him to 
give up his son as a hostage. 

His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea 
shore. After his return he again engaged in hostilities 
with Khusru Malik, who, taking courage from despair, 
made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured one of 
Shahab u din’s strongest forts, and obliged him to call in 
the aid of stratagem for a purpose which force seemed 
insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms from the 
west, assembled his army as if for operations in Khorasdn, 
and, professing an anxious desire to make peace with 
Khusru Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto 
kept as a hostage. Khusru Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by 
these appearances, quitted L&hor and set out to meet his son, so 
unexpectedly restored to him; when Shahab u din put himself at 
the head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, inarching with 
celerity and secrecy through unfrequented routes, suddenly inter¬ 
posed himself between Khusru Malik and his capital; and, sur¬ 
rounding his camp by night, made him prisoner, and soon after 
occupied Lahor, which no longer offered resistance. Khusru and 
his family were sent to Ghei&s u din and imprisoned in a 
castle in Ghirjistan, where many years after they were put 
to death by one or other of the contending parties during the war 
with the King of Kharizm. 

Shahab u din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the contest 
between him and the Hindus seemed at first sight very 
unequal. As his army was drawn from all the warlike 
provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was accustomed to con¬ 
tend with the Seljuks and the northern hordes of Tartars, we should 
not expect it to meet much resistance from a people naturally 
gentle and inoffensive, broken into small states, and forced into war 
without any hopes of gain or aggrandizement; yet none of the 
Hindi principalities fell without a severe struggle; and some were 


A.D. 1178, 
A.H. 674. 


A.D. 1178, 
A.H. 575, 
and 

a.d. 1179, 
A.H. 576. 

A.D. 1177, 
A.H. 581. 
Expulsion of 
the house 
of Ghazni 
from the 
Panjab. 

A.D. 1184, 
A.H. 580. 


A.D. 1186, 
A. II. 582. 
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subdued, but still remain substantive states 
Mussulman empire has gone to ruin. 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the Rajputs, arising from their situation as the The K^pdts. 
military class in the original Hindi system. The other classes, 
though kept together as casts by community of religious rites, were 
mixed up in civil society, and were under no chiefs except the ordi¬ 
nary magistrates of the country. But the R&jputs were born 
soldiers; each division had its hereditary leader; and each formed a 
separate community, like clans in other countries, the members of 
which were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to each other. 
The rules of cast still subsisted, and tended to render more powerful 
the connexion just described. 

As the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the rdja 
as their own retainers did to them, the king, nobility, and soldiery 
all made one body, united by the strongest feelings of kindred and 
military devotion. The sort of feudal system that prevailed among 
the Rajputs 9 gave additional stability to this attachment, and all 
together produced the pride of birth, the high spirit, and the 
romantic notions, so striking in the military class of that period. 
Their enthusiasm was kept up by the songs of their bards, and in¬ 
flamed by frequent contests for glory or for love. They treated 
women with a respect unusual in the East; and were guided, even 
towards their enemies, by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful 
to violate. But, although they had so many of the characteristics 
of chivalry, they had not the high-strained sentiments and artificial 
refinements of our knights, and were more in the spirit of Homer’s 
heroes than of Spenser’s or Ariosto’s. If to these qualities we add a 
very strong disposition to indolence (which may have existed for¬ 
merly, though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances 
for the effects of a long period of depression, we have the character 
of the Rajputs of the present day; who bear much the same re¬ 
semblance to their ancestors that those did to the warriors of the 
“ Mah& Bh&rat.” 10 

With all the noble qualities of the early Rajpits was mixed a 
simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other nations, 
which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated sentiments 
than theirs. 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that although 

* P a S e 76. . of Jeipiir and Jodpur for the hand of a 

Their modern history is full of in- princess of Oudipur. (See Tod’s Hajastha'n* 
stances of loyalty and military honour, and other books and official publications,) 
Their last great war was between the rajas - 
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the E&jpiits are anything but a migratory people, yet, when they 
have been compelled by external force to leave their seats, they have 
often moved in a body like a Tartar horde ; and when they occu¬ 
pied new lands, they distributed them in the same proportions as 
their former ones, and remained without any alteration but that 
of place. 

Shortly before the time of Shahab u din, the four greatest king¬ 
doms in India were—Delhi, then held by the clan of Tomara; 
Ajmir, by that of Chouhan ; Canouj, by the Kathors; and Guzerat, 
by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chalukas: but the 
Tomdra chief, dying without male issue, adopted his grandson 
Pritwi', rdja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras and Chouhans under 
one head. 

As the rdja of Canouj was also grandson of the Tomdra chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the preference 
shown to his cousin; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed greatly to Shahab u din’s success 
in his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Pritwi Rdja, king of Ajmir and Delhi. 
a.d. ii 9 i. The armies met at Tirouri, between Tanesar and Carnal, 
a.h. 587. on the great plain, where most of the contests for the 

possession of India have been decided. The Mussulman mode of 
fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry in succession, who 
either withdrew after discharging their arrows, or pressed their ad¬ 
vantage, as circumstances might suggest. The Hindus, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, and close upon 
him on both sides, while he was busy with his attack on their 
Defeat of centre. Their tactics were completely successful on this 
Shahab u <tfn. occas i on : while Shahab u din was engaged in the centre 
of his army, he learned that both his wings had given way, and 
soon found himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents 
as had followed his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. He 
charged into the thickest of the enemy, and had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the raja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, when he himself received a wound, and 
would have fallen from his horse with loss of blood, had not one 
of his followers leapt up behind him and supported him until he 
had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him to a place of 
safety. 

The rout, however, was complete. The Mahometans were pur¬ 
sued for forty miles; and Shahab u din, after collecting the wreck 
of his army at Ldh6r, returned, himself, to the other side of the 
Indus. He first visited his brother at Ghor, or Pfruz C6h, and 
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ttieii remained settled at Ghazni, where he seemed to forget 
misfortunes in pleasure and festivity. But, in spite of appear¬ 
ances, his disgrace still rankled in his bosom, and, as he himself 
told an aged counsellor, “ he never slumbered in ease, or waked but 
in sorrow and anxiety. ,,n 

At length, having recruited an army, composed of Turks, 
Tajiks, and Afghans, many of whom had their helmets Return of 
ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid with to India, 
silver and gold, he again began his march towards A . D . 1193 , 
India . 12 . A * H, 589 ‘ 


Pritwi B&ja again met him with a vast army, swelled by nume¬ 
rous allies who were attracted by his former success. He sent a 
haughty message to Shahab u din, with a view to deter him from 
advancing. The Mussulman general replied in moderate terms, 
and spoke of referring to his brother for orders; but when the 
Hindus, in blind reliance on their numbers, had encamped close to 
his army, he crossed the brook which lay between them about day¬ 
break, and fell upon them by surprise before they had any sus¬ 
picion that he was in motion. But, notwithstanding the confusion 
which ensued, their camp was of such extent, that part of their 
troops had time to form, and afford protection to the rest, who 
afterwards drew up in their rear; and order being at length re¬ 
stored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. Sha- 
h&b u din, having failed in his original- design, now gave orders 
for a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a running fight, 
until he had drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while he 
was careful to preserve his own. As soon as he saw them in 
disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 chosen horse, 
in steel armour; and “this prodigious army once shaken, like a 
great building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 13 
The viceroy of Delhi, and many other- chiefs, were slain on the 
field; and Pritwi Baja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to death 


in cold blood. 

Shali&b u din was more sanguinary than Mahmud. When he took 
Ajmir, soon after this battle, he put some thousands of conquest of 
the inhabitants, who opposed him, to the sword, reserving Ajmfr ’ 
the rest for slavery. After this barbarous execution he made over 
the country to a relation (some say a natural son) of Pritwi B&ja, 
under an engagement for a heavy tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave, 
Kutb u din Eibak, who was now rising into notice, and who 
afterwards mounted the throne, as his representative in India. 


11 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 173. fixes the number at 120,000 horse. 

12 This description is from Ferishta; he 18 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 177. 
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Katb u din followed up his successes with ability, and took pos- 
^ and Delhi, session of Delhi, and of Coel, between the Jamna and 
the Ganges. 

Next year, Shahdb u din returned to India, defeated Jeia 
Chandra,' the Rdhtor Rdja of Canouj, in a battle on the 
a.'il 591.’ Jamna, north of Etawa, and took Canouj and Benares, 
capture of This victory destroyed one of the greatest Indian mo- 
Cauopj. narc jQes, extended the Mussulman dominions into Behdr, 
and opened the way, which was soon followed up, into Bengal. 
Notwithstanding its importance, the circumstances of the battle, 
the taking of the towns, the breaking of idols, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of treasures, present so little novelty, that we are left at 
leisure to notice the capture of a white elephant, and the incident 
of the body of the raja being recognised by his false teeth, a cir¬ 
cumstance which throws some light on the state of manners. An 
event of great consequence followed these victories, which was the 
retreat of the greater part of the Rdhtor clan from Canouj to Mdr- 
war, where they founded a principality, now in alliance with the 
British government. 

Shahdb u din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb u din had to defend 
the new rdja of Ajmir against a pretender; and, after saving his go¬ 
vernment, he proceeded to Guzerdt, and ravaged that rich province. 

Next year, Shahab u din came back to India, took Bidna, west of 
’ a.d. 1195, Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of Gwalior, in 
a.h. 592 . Bundelcand. It is probable that he was recalled by some 
attack or alarm in Khorasdn, for he left the conduct of the siege 
of Gwalior to his generals, and returned, without having performed 
anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gwdlior held out for a long time; and when it was taken, Kutb u 
din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to march again 
to Ajmir. The raja set up by the Mussulmans had been a second 
time disturbed by his rivals, and protected by Kutb u din ; and he 
was now exposed to a formidable attack from the rdjas of Guzerdt 
and Nagor, supported by the Mers, a numerous hill tribe near 
Ajmir. Kutb u din was overpowered on this occasion, and had 
difficulty in making his way, covered with wounds, to Ajmir, where 
he remained, shut up within the walls. Reinforcements, however, 
were speedily sent from Ghazni; the siege was raised; and, by the 
time he was sufficiently recovered to move, he was in a condition to 
retaliate on his late conquerors. He set out for Guzerdt, by the way 
of Pdli, Ndddl, and Sirdhi. In the last-named district he found two 
great feudatories of Guzerdt, strongly posted on the mountain of 
A'bu, and in too great force to be left in his rear. He therefore en¬ 
tered the hills, reached and carried their position, and having dis- 
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period tlieir army, proceeded to Anhalw&ra. He took and gi 
soned that capital; and, after ravaging the province, returned again 
to Delhi. Next year he took Calinjer and Calpi, forts in Buuclel- 
cand, and appears likewise to have gone against Baddyun, in what 
is now called Rohilcaiid. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle; and, at 
this very period, Kutb u dm was waited on by Mohammed 
Bakhti&r Khilji, 14 who had already conquered part of andBen g »i. 
Oud and North Behai'; and who, on his return to his command, 
reduced the rest of Beliar and Bengal, taking Gour or Laknouti, 
the capital of the latter province. 15 

Dining these transactions, Shahab u din was engaged in contests 
with the Bing of Kharizm (who had subverted the government of 
the Seljuks in Persia, and succeeded to their place as competitors 
with the Ghoris for the ascendency in central Asia). He was be¬ 
tween Tus and Serakhs, in Khoras&n, when he heard of his bro¬ 
ther’s death, and returned to Ghazni to take possession of 

the throne. _ 

Ghei&s u din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all the campaigns in 
Khorasan, except this last. 16 


A.D. 1202, 
A.H. 599. 


Shahab u din (or Mohammed) Grh6ri. 

As soon as lie had arranged his internal government, Shah&b u 
dm assembled an army, and proceeded to make a decisive ^“S ul 
attack on Kharizm. He gained a great victory over the KMrizm. 
ldng of that country, 17 besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced 
him to such straits as to constrain him to sue for aid to A . D . 1203 . 
the Khitan Tartars. By their assistance he so completely A H * 600 ‘ 
changed the face of affairs, that Shahab u din was obliged to burn 
his baggage and attempt to draw off towards his own territory. He 
was so hard pressed on his : retreat that he could not avoid an action, 
and received such a defeat that it was with difficulty he made his 
way to Andkho, half way between Balkh and Herat. At Andkho 
he made a stand, and only surrendered on condition of being 
allowed to depart on payment of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shahab u din’s army, joined, as it was, at first, 
to a report of his death, was the signal for general confusion Rebellions 
in a great part of his dominions. Ghazni shut her gates inlndia - 

h Ferishta, vol. i. p. 198. Gheids u din as merely retaining the name 

15 Introduction to Bird’s History of Gu- of king during the last years of his lim ; 

zerdt, p. 85. but is supported by D’Herbelot and Ue 

16 i)e Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. Ferishta, .Guignes, who quote respectable Persian 
vol. i. p. 186. D’Herbelot, article “ Ghai- histories, and are better authority on 
athudin.” This account is inconsistent western affairs than Ferishta. 

with Ferishta (p, 180), who represents 17 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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against him, 


sion 

wild 


though the governor, Taj u din Eld6z was one of 
i slaves. Another of his chiefs went straight from the field 
> to Miilt&n, and presenting himself with a feigned commis- 
from the king, occupied the place on his own behalf. The 
tribe of the Gakkars issued from their mountains in the north 
* Panjab, took L4h6r, and filled the whole province with 


havoc and devastation. Kutb u din remained faithful in India, as 
did Herat and other western countries, where the governments were 
held by three nephews of the king’s. Shahab u din collected some 
adherents, and first recovered Multan. He then received the sub¬ 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eldoz. He afterwards made an 
attack on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb u din, and not only 
recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace the 
Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they had very 
little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that the infidels in 
the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at this period. 18 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shah&b u din set off on his 
subdued, return to his western provinces, where he had ordered a 
large army to be collected, for another expedition to Kh&rizm. 
Death of He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered his 
dfn. u tent fo be pitched close to the river, that he might enjoy 
the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situation was 
observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations in the late 
war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. At midnight, 
when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam the river to the 
spot where the king’s tent was pitched; and entering, unopposed, 
despatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of ShdMn, 602 of the Hijra, 
a.d. 1206 , or March 14th, 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- 
A,H ' 602 * ful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vizir and all his 
principal nobles. It was met by Elddz, who unbuckled his armour, 
threw dust on his head, and gave every sign of affliction for the 
death of his benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by his nephew 


Mahmud. 

The conquests of Shah&b u dm in India far surpassed those of 
Sultan Mahmud, and might have surpassed them in Persia, if the 
times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enterprising soldier, 
he had neither the prudence nor the general talents of that great 
prince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and whose 
attention was as much devoted to letters as to arms. Accordingly, 
the name of Mahmiid is still one of the most celebrated in Asia, 


18 It is not improbable that the people by the Jajis and Tdris, may not have been 
of the inaccessible regions, now inhabited converted till this late period. 
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while that of Shah&b u din is scarcely known beyond the conn 
over which, he ruled. 

At his death, Shahab u din held, in different degrees of subjec¬ 
tion, the whole of Hindostan Proper, except Malwa and Extent of 
some contiguous districts. Sind and Bengal were either questTln 
entirely subdued, or in rapid course of reduction. On lndia * 
Guzerat he had no hold, except what is implied in the possession 
of the capital. Much of Hindostan was immediately under his 
officers, and the rest under dependent, or at least tributary, princes. 
The desert and some of the mountains were left independent from 
neglect. 

Mahmud Ghdri. 


Though Mahmud was proclaimed throughout the whole of his 
uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged by all a.d. 1206 , 
the officers under it, yet the kingdom broke, at once, into A H ’ 602 ' 
separate states, which were scarcely held together, even 
in name, by his general supremacy. nan empire * 

Shahab u din, having no son, was fond of bringing up Turkish 
slaves; and many of his training rose to great eminence. Three 
of these were in possession of extensive governments at the time of 
his death. Kutb u din, in India ; Eldoz, at Ghazni; and N&sir u 
din Kubachi, in Multan and Sind. Each of these three became 
really independent on their master’s death ; and, as the subordinate 
principality of B&mi&n was held by a separate branch of his own 
family, Mahmud’s actual possession was confined to Gh6r, with 
Herat, Sistan, and the east of Khoras&n. His capital was at Firuz 
Coh. 

Mahmud, on liis accession, sent the title of king and the insignia 
of royalty to Kutb u din to be held under him. He does not ap¬ 
pear to have attempted to disturb Eldoz in his possession (although 
two sons of the prince of Bamian asserted the rights of their family, 
and for a time expelled Eldoz from Ghazni); but, on the death of 
Mahmud, which happened within five or six 19 years, there was a 
general civil war throughout all his dominions west of the Indus, 
and those countries had not recovered their tranquillity when they 
were all subdued by the kings of Kh&rizm. 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in a.d. 1215, and Firuz 
Coh at an earlier period. Many accounts, indeed, represent Mah¬ 
mud as having been killed on that occasion. 20 

19 a.d. 1208, a.h. 605 (De Guignes). Guignes, (“ Kharizme,”) D’Herbelot, (art. 

a.d. 1210, a.h. 607 (Dorn), a.d. 1212, “Mahmoud,”) and the history of the 
a.h. 609 (D’Herbelot). house of Ghor, in the Annotations on Pro- 

20 For particulars of Mahmud’s reign fessor Dorn’s “ History of the Afghans.” 
and the subsequent confusions, see De The Ghdris appear to have recovered 
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BOOK VI. 

KINGS OF DELHI, TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TEIMUR, 

A.D. 1206 TO 1526. 


CHAPTER I. 

SLAVE KINGS. 

Kutb u din Eihak. 

From the death of Shah&b u din, India became an independent 
independence kingdom; and after the disturbance occasioned by the 
of India, dissolution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have 

any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb u din, the founder of this new monarchy, affords 
Progress of a a specimen of the history of the Turki slaves, who rose 
Tdrki slave. ^ SO yereignty throughout Asia, and who for a long time 
furnished a succession of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nishapur in his infancy, and purchased by a 
wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persian and Arabic. 
On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him to 
Shahab u din. He soon acquired his master’s favour, and was in 
command of a body of horse, when, in some border warfare with 
the Kharizmians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in which 
his gallantry had been conspicuous. Being afterwards re-captured, 
he was received with an increase of favour ; and by his subsequent 
good conduct stood so high in his sovereign’s estimation, that, after 
the defeat of the r&ja of Ajmir, he was left in charge of all the new 
conquests. 

His Master’s subsequent successes were greatly promoted, as has 
been shown, by Kutb u din’s ability in his new station; and in pro¬ 
cess of time the conduct of affairs in Hindostan was almost entirely 

from this temporary extinction, for in the tan; and in many places calls him and his 
beginning of the fourteenth century, less father Ghoris . (Mulfuzat Timuri, p. 145.) 
than 100 years after the death of Jenghiz Princes of the same dynasty are mentioned 
Khdn, we find Mohammed Sdm Ghdri in Price, vol. ii., who calls their family 
defending Herat against one of the sue- Kirit, or Gueret, and all the names men- 
cessors of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol. tioned on those occasions are found in a 
iv. p. 515, &c.); and at a later period, list of Kurt Icings, given by Professor 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions Dorn (Annotations, p. 92), from Jdnabi, 
Gheids u din, son of Adz (or Moizz) u dm, who says they are asserted to be of the 
as ruler of Khorasdn, Ghdr, and Ghiijis- Siir Alghori. 
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confided to his discretion. A natural manliness of character 
rent in the Turks gave to newly-raised officers of that nation an 
estimation among the other great men which seldom falls to the lot 
of the creatures of princes ; and Kutb u din, instead of being an 
object of jealousy, seems to have been generally beloved for the 
frankness and generosity of his disposition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like him - 
self. He married the daughter of Eld6z; he gave his- sister in 
marriage to N&sir u din Kubacha; and he afterwards bestowed his 
daughter on Altamsh, another rising slave, who afterwards* suc¬ 
ceeded to his throne. 

Nasir u din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and held 
Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmud of Gh6r; but Eld6z, 
with whom ambition had more force than family ties, affected to 
treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghazni, set out with 
an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately gained pos¬ 
session of Lahor. He was soon after driven out by Kutb A . D . 1205, 
u din, who followed up his success by the capture of A,H ‘ 603 '. 
Ghazni. After being some time in possession, he was expelled in 
his turn by Eldoz, and spent the rest of his life in the government 
of his own dominions, where he left a permanent reputa- A .i>. 1210, 
tion as a just and virtuous ruler. He had only been four A ' H ' 607 ‘ 
years on the throne, but his administration had been known for 
the twenty years that he officiated as the representative of Shah&b 
u din. 

A'ram. 

A'ram, his son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and was 
dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, Altamsh. 


Shams u din Altamsh. 

It is related of Altamsh, probably after his elevation, that he was 
of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his en-* x.d. 1211, 
vious brothers. Sultan Shah&b u din, unwilling to pay the AH - 607 ‘ 
price demanded for him, allowed Kutb u din as a favour to pur¬ 
chase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed through different 
stations, and was governor of Beh&r at the time of his revolt. He 
was invited to the throne by a party; but a numerous body of 
Turki chiefs were opposed to him, and he did not gain possession 
without a battle. 

Eld6z, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture unasked; 
but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the king of Kh&rizm, 
he made an attempt to establish himself in India. He penetrated 




A.D. 1215, 
A.H. 612. 


A.D. 1217, 
A.ll. 614. 
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to Tanesar, and had even made a party in Altamsh’s co 

when he was defeated, was taken prisoner, and ended his 
days in confinement. 

Altamsh next marched against his wife’s uncle, Nasir u din 
Kubacha, who had asserted his independence in Sind; but, although 
he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, he did 
not succeed in establishing his sovereignty. 1 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Kliariz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and N&sir u din 
had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which had 
approached the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which changed 
conquests the whole face of Asia. Chengiz KhAn, originally a 
guis under petty chief among the Moguls, having subdued the three 
KhS? z nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their 

united hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an army 
that never was equalled in numbers either before or since. 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that has 
fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religion to 
teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they offer an 
alternative of conversion or tribute; their only object was to 
slaughter and destroy; and the only trace they left was in the 
devastation of every country which they visited. The storm first 
fell on the Sultan of Kharizm, who had drawn it on h i mself by the 
murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors. His armies were defeated, his 
cities demolished, his country laid waste, and a great part of his 
subjects either massacred or reduced to slavery. He himself died 
of a broken heart, in an inaccessible retreat on an island in the 
Caspian, and his son and successor, Jelal u din, was driven into 
the eastern extremity of his dominions. 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last. He 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still further to the 
east; but these successes did not even retard his ruin. His last 
battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the most obstinate 
valour, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, he swam 
the river with seven followers amidst a shower of arrows 
from his enemies, whom he left in admiration of his in¬ 
trepidity. 2 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 120 
King of km- of his soldiers; and, before many days were passed, he 
Stoindia ued had assembled 4000 horse. The Moguls threatening 


A.D. 1221, 
A.H. 618. 


1 Ferishta, in his History of Sind, vol. 
iv. p. 414, makes only one expedition; in 
his General History, vol. i. p. 208, he makes 
two ; but in the second there is a confusion 


regarding the Khiljis which throws the 
whole into doubt. 

2 De Guignes, vol. iii. pp. 58, 59. 
D’Herbelot. Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 415. 
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to cross the Indus, he fled towards Delhi, and applied to Alta 
for assistance, or at least for an asylum. Altamsh sent a courteous 
answer, but was too prudent to draw on himself the resentment of 
the Moguls; and Jeldl u din, left to his own resources, formed an 
alliance with the Gakkars, drew together an army by means of 
plunder, and at length attacked N&sir u din Kubdcha, and forced 
him to take refuge in Multan. After this he kept no measures 
with any one: he ravaged the country on the Indus; invaded and 
conquered Sind; and would, perhaps, have maintained Returns to 
himself in the possession of it, if some hopes in Persia had ^ 1223 , , 

not induced him to pass into Kirmdn. A - H - 620 - 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again es¬ 
tablished his power in that country, opposed them with vigour in a 
new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia, ten years after 
his passage of the Indus. 3 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army 4 
came in pursuit of him, laid siege to Multan, and being repelled by 
Nasir u din, continued their march to Sind, which Jeldl u din had 
quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual barbarity 
throughout; and finding provisions scarce in their camp before they 
departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian prisoners, when they 
would have been equally relieved by setting them free. 

After he was delivered from this succession of enemies, N&sir u 
din was again invaded by Altamsh, who, this time, was more suc¬ 
cessful than before. Nasir u din was constrained to retreat to 
Bakkar; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course to 
Sind, he was drowned, with all his family, in a sudden squall on 
the Indus, and the whole of the territory subject to him AJ)t 122 5 , 
submitted to the victor. A,H ' 622 ‘ 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained its 
independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to that under 
discussion. It may, perhaps, have acknowledged the superiority of 
some of the intermediate dynasties during the interval, but the 
internal government was never out of the hands of the Sumera 
liajputs. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamsh marched 
against Bakhti&r Khilji, who looked on Belidr and Bengal as his 
own conquest; and, though he professed obedience to Kutb u din 
(to whose daughter he was married), openly disclaimed all depend¬ 
ence on his successor. Altamsh was successful in this undertaking; 
he deprived Bakhti&r of Behar (the government of which he con¬ 
ferred on his own son), and obliged him to hold Bengal under the 


3 D’Herbelot, art. “ Gelaleddin.” 

4 Ferishta says, under Chaghatai Khdn 


in person, but probably a detachment. 
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^ own of Delhi. Bakhtidr made a subsequent attempt to retriever 
nis losses, was defeated by the prince who governed Belidr, and lost 
his life in the conflict. 


Altamsh was now occupied for upwards of six years in reducing 
a.d. 1226. the part of Hindostan which had remained independent. 
a.d. 1232, He began by taking Bintambor, which, though so much 
a.h. 63o. the line of former conquests, had been protected by its 
mountainous situation. He next took Mdndu, a town of great 
extent and natural strength in Malwa; Gwalior, which had re¬ 
volted, was next recovered; Bilsa was likewise taken; and the 
occupation of the ancient capital Ujen, with the destruction of its 
celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa. 

All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now acknowledged 
state of the government of Delhi; but the obedience of the dif- 
Hmdostan. ferent portions was in different degrees, from entire subjec¬ 
tion to very imperfect dependence: and in this state, with various 
fluctuations, it remained till the end of the Mogul empire. In a 
succession of strong reigns, the subject country would greatly ex¬ 
ceed the rest; and the princes who retained the internal govern¬ 
ment of their territories would be quite submissive and obedient in 
general politics : but two or three weak rulers would again throw all 
into confusion; new princes would start up, and the old ones would 
become unruly, till the next vigorous monarch had almost to begin 
the conquest anew. 

Aitamsh. After these victories Altamsh returned to Delhi, and 

1!h. ess?’ AP 1 ®^ 1236, as he was about to set out on a jour- 

shaban 20. ney to Multan. 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from the 
calif of Bagdad; the most authoritative recognition of a new go¬ 
vernment that could take place among Mussulmans. 

His vizir was a man of great eminence, and had been long in 
one of the highest employments under the calif. The author of 
the “ Jdmd ul Hikdydt,” a very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Min dr, near 
Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamsh. It is in the form of 
a minaret, with galleries; the shaft is fluted in a manner peculiar to 
itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 242 feet high, 
although injured by an earthquake; and is still, I believe, the 
highest column in the world. Hear it is an unfinished mosque, 
which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution is equal 
to any thing in India. It is ascribed in an inscription to Shahdb 
u din Ghdri. 



Ruhn u din. 


At the death of Altamsh the contest with the Hindis was at an 
end; and the period which followed was occupied by a succession 
of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of present 
interest and permanent effects. 

Bukn u din, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures on 
dancing-women, ^buffoons, and musicians, and left the government 
to his mother; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all ranks 
into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven months, and 
his sister Rezia was raised to the throne in his place. 

Sultana Rezia. 

“ Rezia Begum,” says Ferishta, “ was endowed with eveiy 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions most A D - 1236 * 
severely will find m her no fault but that she was a Her virtues, 
woman.” 5 If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran 
correctly; and such was her talent for business, that Altamsh, when 
absent on his southern campaigns, left her in charge of his govern¬ 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the throne did not 
disappoint the expectations entertained of her. Of two separate 
factions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, one was 
opposed to the elevation of the Sult&na. The vizir of the two last 
kings was at the head of the latter faction, and they were strong 
enough to appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army that was 
coming to its relief. But the queen’s arts were more effectual than 
her arms. She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions among her 
enemies, that the whole confederacy dissolved, and left the indi¬ 
viduals composing it at her mercy. Some were put to death, and 
others conciliated; and in a short time quiet was perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of her po¬ 
litical address. She appeared daily on her throne in the usual habit 
of a Sultan; gave audience to all comers, reformed the abuses 
which had crept in under the last government, revised the laws, 
decided suits of importance, and evinced all the qualities of a just 
and able sovereign. But her talents and virtues were in- and weakness, 
sufficient to protect her from the effects of a single weakness. It was 
shown in the extraordinary marks of favour which she showered on 
her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her partiality more degrad¬ 
ing, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not appear that her fondness 
was criminal, since the greatest breach of decorum alleged against 
her is her allowing the Abyssinian to lift her on her horse. It was. 


Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 217. 
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however, imprudent in the highest degree; for, by raising her fa¬ 
vourite to the office of Amir al O'mra, 6 which gave him rank 
over all other courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility, and 
furnished them with a plausible ground for exciting a clamour 


against her. 

The first who openly rebelled was a Ttirki chief called Alttinia. 
Rebellion. The queen immediately marched against his fort of Ba- 
tinda ; but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed in a tumult, 
and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned to Altunia, as 
the safest hands in which she could he placed; while her brother 
Behr&m was raised to the vacant throne. 


Bezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art; and she 
so far gained over Altunia by the influence of love or of ambition, 
that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her rights against his 
former confederates. Aided by her new consort, the queen assem- 
dSeatedTnd ^led an a rmy, an( l advanced to Delhi; and it was not 
put to death, till after two bloody battles that she was made prisoner 
along with her husband, and both were put to death. Her reign 
lasted for three years and six months. 


M6izz u din Behram. 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
a.d. 1239, rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, had 
a.h. 637.’ raised him to the throne. Before he had attained his 
SiitoSS* en d? his dominions were invaded by a body of Moguls, 
Panjdb. vvho penetrated to Lah6r; and the assemblage of troops 
which followed led to new plots and seditions, which ended in his 
imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two years and two 
months. 

Aid u din Masaud. 


The reign of the next Sultan, a son of Rukn u din, was a repeti- 
a.d. i 24 i, tion of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and 

a.h. 639. licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of little more 

than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls; the first through Tibet into Bengal, the 
irruptions, only one recorded from that quarter during the period 

a.d. 1244, of authentic history; and the other by a division of the 

army of Mdnku Klnin into the north-western part of the 

kingdom. 

The first of these invasions was defeated by the local officers ; the 
second advanced no further than U'cli, on the joint rivers of the 
Panjab to the south of Multan. 

6 Literally, “ Commander of Commanders; ” that is, General-in-Chief. 




• The twenty years’ reign of N&sir u din was full of disturbances, 
foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to overturn a .d. 1210 , 


the government. A,H * 644 * 

He was the grandson of Altamsh, had been imprisoned immedi¬ 
ately after that prince’s death, and, though he had been for some 
time released and intrusted with a government, he retained the 
retired and studious habits of his youth. He reposed with entire 
confidence on the conduct of his vizir, whose name was Gheias u dfn 
Gheias u din Bulbun. This minister was a Turki slave vizfr. 
of Altamsh, and had been honoured by that monarch with the hand 
of one of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in pos¬ 
session of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard against it, 
Bulbun formed the frontier provinces into one great government, 
at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir Khan, who, like 
himself, had been a slave. He then advised the king to proceed 
in person to the Panjab. While in that province he severely 
chastised the Gakkars for their co-operation with the Moguls in 
their inroads, and compelled the jagird&rs, 7 who had long neglected 
their duty, to furnish their contingents with regularity. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindu rajas, whom the 
weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to revolt. A . D . 1247 , 
-In the first campaign he restored the royal authority in 
the country on both sides of the Jamna, from opposite A H - 649 - 
Delhi to Calinjer in Bundelcand ; and*in the three following years 
he settled the hilly country of Mewat, extending from near Delhi 
to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory of liintambor, and the 
more remote one of Chitor. He afterwards took the strong fort of 
Narwar, in Bundelcand, reduced Chanderi, and recovered all the 
revolted part of Malwa. In an interval of these expeditions he 
quelled a rebellion of the governor of U'ch; and, during the same 
period, Shir Khdn, governor of the Panjab, not only kept the 
Moguls out of his province, but invaded their territory and took 
possession of Ghazni. 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the army, 
and was the ostensible author of all its success. He Removal of 
nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary place Bulbun * 
which he really occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Imad u din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the favour of the 
vizir, to remove that minister from his post, and to confer it on his 
secret accuser. 

7 Holders of land on military service. See page 74. 
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All the vizir’s immediate adherents were soon after displaced; 
a.d. 1253 , and the misgovernment which followed created extensive 
Contents discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors of 
an Buibun Ue8 ' provinces, who probably were in league with Gheias, to 
restored, unite their troops, and address a remonstrance to the king, 
followed np by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for the dis¬ 
mission of the new minister. No mention was made of the displaced 
vizir, but the object of the confederacy was obvious; and, as resist¬ 
ance would have been hopeless, the king recalled Ghei&s u din, who 
thenceforth was the real head of the government. 

Imad u din now raised a rebellion, in which he involved a relation 
a d 1255 of the king’s; and although he was himself soon taken 

a d 1257* 0 and P ut to death, yet a confederacy had been formed, 

a.h. 655. including the Hindu raja of a place called Santur and the 

king’s governor of Sind. This rebellion was not entirely quelled till 
the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panjab was 
a.d. 1253, repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken 

a.h. 656. against the revolted governor of Karrah Manikpiir. A 

more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of Mewat. The 
vizir went against them, and it was not without great exertion and 
some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and ultimately re¬ 
duced their country. Ten thousand of the insurgents are said to 
have been slain. The fierce and turbulent mountaineers of Mewdt, 
a.d. 1259, though their frontier was within twenty-five miles of Delhi, • 
a.h. 657 . were never entirely quieted until the establishment of the 
British government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador from 
Holdku Khan, grandson of Chengiz Khan, and himself a very 
powerful monarch. Every exertion was made to give him an 
honourable reception, and the splendour of the court is described 
a.d. wee, ^ worthy of the best days of the monarchy. No other 
a.h. 664. occurrence is recorded until the death of the king in 
February, 1266. 

Ndsir u din’s private life was that of a Dervise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books: his fare was of the 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant; he had only one wife, and no con¬ 
cubines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
« Tabakati Ndsiri,” a general history of Persia and India, which still 
retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and takes its 
name from him. 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy. On showing one 
of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his court, the 
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nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king immediately 
corrected. When the nobleman was gone, he was observed to erase 
the corrections and restore the old reading; and when asked his 
reason, he said he knew that the copy was right all the time, but 
thought it better to make the corrections than to hurt the feelings 
of a well-intentioned adviser. 


Gcheids u din Bulbun . 8 

Bulbun, being already in possession of all the powers A D 1266 
of king, found no difficulty in assuming the title. A H - 664 * 

He had been brought up from infancy at the court of Altamsh, 
and had taken an active part in all the intrigues and re- Bulbnn 
volutions of the succeeding reigns. During the life of 
Altamsh, he had entered into a covenant for mutual support of theslaves - 
with forty of the king’s other slaves, most of whom had attained to 
high stations. Having gained his own object, he desired to put an 
end to a system which would have endangered the succession of his 
family. He therefore, on various pretexts, made away with his 
surviving confederates (some of them his own near connexions by 
marriage); and he henceforth made it an invariable rule to confer 
no office but on men of family. So ostentatiously did he Hia character, 
exercise his new policy, that he affected a repugnance even to or¬ 
dinary intercourse with people of low origin. He also made it a 
rule to exclude Hindus from all offices of trust. All his other acts 
partook of the same contracted spirit. He established laws for the 
preservation of game round his capital; and having exceeded in wine 
in his early life, he severely punished even the moderate use of it 
after he had reformed. In cases of rebellion, not satisfied with 
chastising the leaders, as had been usual, he extended capital 
punishment to the meanest of their vassals and retainers. Stories 
are told of his inflexible justice; but they consist in publicly 
whipping governors of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten 
to death in his presence. 

This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by circum¬ 
stances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarch. 
The horrors of the Mogul invasion drove men of eminence from the 
countries to which it extended; and Bulbun’s being the only Ma¬ 
hometan government that was not subverted, his court was filled 
with illustrious exiles of that religion. He used to boast that no 
less than fifteen sovereign princes had been dependent on his hos¬ 
pitality : he gave the names of their territories to the streets which 
they inhabited; and his capital long preserved those memorials of 
Bum, Grh6r, Kh&rizm, Bagdad, and other kingdoms. 

8 Often called JBalln by English writers. 
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The number of literary fugitives was naturally still more consi¬ 
derable ; and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was a 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the re¬ 
sort of all the famous authors of that age. The chief, among many 
names well known in Persian literature, was the poet Amir Khusra; 
on the possession of whose society the prince was congratulated by 
Sadi, 9 who sent him a copy of his works, and regretted that his ex¬ 
treme old age prevented his accepting an invitation to Delhi. Bul- 
bun himself had a turn for pomp and magnificence; so that his 
court was surrounded by an external splendour which blinded 
strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hindi! insurrections on the banks of the 
a d 1266 Jamna and Ganges, as well as in the mountains of Jud and 

a.h. 665 .' Mew&t. They were created by banditti for the sake of 

plunder: and here his exterminating system, backed by the erection 

of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems to have operated 
effectually. In M6wdt he is said to have put 100,000 persons to 
the sword; but he also cut down the forest over a great extent of 
country; and, from that time, it afforded support to the husband¬ 
man, instead of an asylum to the robber. 

His only serious rebellion was in Bengal. The governor, Togral, 
Revolt of having made a successful expedition against J djnagar 

Bengal * beyond the river Megna, 10 had refused to send any portion 

of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the title of king. He 
a.d. 1279, totally defeated the first army sent against him, on which 
A * H - 678 ‘ the king hanged the unsuccessful general. Another army 
having been routed in spite of this severity, he at length moved in 
person to put down the rebellion. He acted on this occasion with 
the. vigour and ability in which he never was deficient: he set out 
without waiting till the end of the periodical rains, marched straight 
to Sun&rgong 11 (or Siindergong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, into 
the forests. His retreat was discovered by one of the long’s chiefs, 
who came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the head of 
only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering it in open 
day. His small troop advanced without attracting observation till 
they reached Togral’s tent, when they rushed on with loud shouts. 
T6gral and those around him fled with precipitation, imagining the 


9 The celebrated moral poet; perhaps head place of a district. (See Mr. Stirling, 

the best author Persia ever produced. Asiatic Researches , vol. xv. p. 274.) 

10 Now Tipperah. (Hamilton's Hindostan , 11 It has since been swept away by the 

vol. i. p. 178.) Jajnagar has been taken for Ganges. (Buchanan, quoted by Hamilton, 
Jdjpur in Cattack, which never was the Hindostan , vol. i. p. 187.) 
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le of the royal army was upon them: the panic spread tdJ 
troops; the whole dispersed in confusion; and T6gral himself was 
overtaken and slain as he was endeavouring to swim his horse over 
a river, on his flight towards Jdjnagar. 

The king punished this rebellion with more than his usual severity, 
and was only prevented going, on with his executions after suppressed, 
he had returned to his capital, by the intercession of the Cazis, 


Muftis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest son; 
a calamity to his people no less than to himself. The Mogul 
prince’s death was worthy of the high character he had irru P Uon ' 
acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to ArgMn KMn, then 
king of Persia, had invaded the Panj&b, and Prince Mohammed, 
who was governor of the province, hastened thither from the capital, 
where he had gone to meet his father. He defeated the invaders, 
and had recovered all the country they had overrun, when a fresh 
army arrived of chosen troops under a celebrated general named 
Teimur Khan. A sanguinary conflict took place, and the Victory and 
prince gained a complete victory; but was killed by a the heir 
body of the enemy, who had kept together during the appftrent * 
pursuit. Amir Khusru, the poet, his constant companion, was taken 
prisoner on the same occasion. 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, and 
touched the heart even of Bulbun. That monarch had now reached 
his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under the affliction that had 
fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, Bakarra KMn, 
to attend him on his death-bed. His son, finding him in less im¬ 
mediate danger than he expected, returned, without leave, to his 
province of Bengal; and Bulbun was so much offended that he sent 
for Kei Khusru, the son of Prince Mohammed, and immediately 
declared him his heir. Soon after this act the king died. I)ea th of 
The ministers, desirous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Bulbun * 
Kei Kob&d, the son of Bakarra KMn, and restored Khusru to his 
father’s government of Multan. 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this arrange¬ 
ment, and Kei Kobad mounted the throne without 

7 0q9. 


opposition. 


J 


Kei Kobdd, 


The new king, who was in his eighteenth year at his accession, 
gave way, without restraint, to the pleasures natural to his a .d. 1236, 
age. He was encouraged in his vices by his vizir, Nizam A ' ' 
u din, who entertained hopes of securing the crown for and power 
himself. As Kei Khusru stood immediately in the way of oftheylzfr - 
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f he took advantage of some imprudence on his par 
render him an object of jealousy to the king; and being thus secure 
of impunity, he procured his assassination. By similar arts he 
brought about the death or disgrace of all the ministers who were 
not his own creatures ; and, as his wife’s ascendency was as great in 
the harem as his was in the court, he held the king entirely cut off 
from aH knowledge but what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at Delhi: 
Massacre of it was an object to Nizdm u din to alienate these useful 
cenanes. auxiliaries from the king; and he worked on that prince s 
fears by pretending a correspondence between them and their 
hostile countrymen, until he induced him to invite their chiefs to a 
banquet, and put them treacherously to death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
King’s inter- approach of the king’s father, Bakarra Khan, who, hearing 
fatuer7 lthhia of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look after 
the interests of his family. The vizir easily prevailed on the long 
to move out to oppose him ; but when the armies drew near, Ba¬ 
karra Khdn appealed so strongly to his son’s affections that the mi¬ 
nister could no longer prevent an interview. He endeavoured to 
frustrate the effects of it by imposing many humiliating ceremonies 
on Bakarra Kh&n, to all which that prince submitted; until, after 
repeate^fbeisances, he found the king remaining unmoved on his 
throiflq when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, he burst into 
tears. ^This sight overpowered all the king’s resolutions : he leaped 
from his throne, and ran to throw himself at his father’s feet; and, 
the father hastening to prevent him, he fell on his neck, and they 
remained for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while the 
whole court was almost as much affected as themselves. When 
the first transport was over, Kei Kob&d seated his father on the 
throne, and showed him every mark of love and reverence. All 
thoughts of war were now at an end; but, after repeated inter¬ 
views, Bakarra Khdn found that the vizir’s, vigilance, and his power 
over the enfeebled mind of the king, rendered it impossible to sub¬ 
vert his authority by peaceful means; and, being unwilling, or 
unable, to resort to force, he returned to Bengal, and left his son 


to his fate. 

Kei Kobdd plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery; and to 
such excess, that, at that early age, he entirely broke his constitu¬ 
tion and brought on an attack of palsy. Being now driven on 
reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation; and, 
unable to rid himself of his minister by honourable means, he had 
Murder of recourse to the lessons with which he had been made fami¬ 
ne vizfr. n ar? an d succeeded, before long, in taking him off by poison. 
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HOUSE OF KHILJI. 

iiie removal of this predominating influence served only to, 
loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize on the power 
which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendency of the slaves about the court had been destroyed 
by the policy of Bulbun, and the contest was now between the 
principal military leaders; and, as the native Indians were not yet 
of sufficient importance to form a party,_ the only competitors were 
the Tartar chiefs and those of the old kingdom of Ghazni or Gh6r. 
The Khiljis seem, from the ability of their chief, or some advantage 
of their own, to have been at the head of the latter class. they 
prevailed over the Tartars, and Jel&l u din Khilji was ££»«*■ 
raised to the throne, after the way had been opened for 
him by the assassination of Kei lvobad. 12 AH - 687 - 


HOUSE OF KHILJI. 


CHAPTER II. 

JELAL U DIN KHILJI. 1 


Jela'l u di'n was seventy years of age when he came to A . D . 1288 , 

A.H. 687. 

the government. 

He affected extreme regret at having his liigh office forced on 
him, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for the 
memory of Gheids u din. He over-acted humility so far as to 
refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at his 
usual station in the court instead of occupying the throne. But -he 
kept the infant son of the late king in custody, and put him to 
death as soon as he felt strong enough for such a measure. 


12 Ferishta calls the competitors of the 
Khiljis, Moguls ; but it is impossible to be¬ 
lieve in the ascendency of that tribe, any 
more than in the disappearance of the 
Turks, at so early a period. The pretender 
set up by the Tartars was, moreover, the 
son of Kei Kobad, a natural object of 
choice to them for his Turki descent, but 
of aversion to the Moguls for his father s 
massacre of their chiefs. 

The succession of kings of Delhi which 
commenced with Kutb u din, is by some 
considered as a continuation of the line of 
Ghor; but most oriental writers include 


those princes, along with E'ldoz and one or 
two others, in a dynasty to which they give 
the name of “ the Slaves of the Sultans of 
Gh<5r.” 

1 For the origin of the Khiljis, see Book 
V. Ch. ii., note near the end of the chap¬ 
ter. Though Turks by descent, they had 
been so long settled among the Afghans 
that they had almost become identified 
with that people: but they probably mixed 
more with other nations, or at least with 
their Turki brethren, and would be more 
civilized than the generality of Afgh&n 
mountaineers. 
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If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, wb 
ment of'jeiai not bnprobable, we should be inclined to acquit him of 
udfa. hypocrisy in all his former professions; for, during the 
rest of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was carried even to a fault; and he continued to retain the simpli¬ 
city of his manners, and to associate with his old friends on the 
same footing of familiarity that he did when a private man. He 
had frequent parties of those Mends, together with men eminent 
for wit or literature; and, on those occasions, he carried convi¬ 
viality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, though never 
beyond those of sobriety. % 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik Jaju, a 
nephew of Gheias u din, rebelled against him in his government of 
Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of the house of Bulbun. 
They were soon strong enough to march to Delhi, but were de¬ 
feated by the king’s second son, Arkalli Khan; and all the chiefs, 
including Malik Jaju, were made prisoners. 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik Jaju 
to Mult&n, where he allowed him a liberal establishment for the 
rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magnanimity towards 
a body of chiefs of his own tribe, who were detected in a plot 
against his life. Unfortunately he did not confine his lenity to 
personal injuries, but allowed so general an impunity to offenders, 
that the whole frame of the government became relaxed; governors 
withheld their tribute, neglected their duty, and abused their 
power; the roads and highways were infested by robbers, and bands 
of plunderers and insurgents interrupted the communication be¬ 
tween different parts of the kingdom. 

He marched, himself, into Malwa, to quell an insurrection of a 
more general character. He was successful in the main; 
yet from liis aversion to shed blood, combined with the 
feebleness of age, he hesitated to attack the principal fortresses of 
the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete. He 
showed more vigour soon after, on an invasion of the Panjab by a 
numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in person, and totally 
defeated. 

With characteristic moderation, he granted peace to the van-. 
quished enemy, and allowed the wreck of their army to retire un¬ 
molested. Three thousand Moguls on this occasion joined his 
standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan religion. A 
place in the suburbs of Delhi, still called Mogliulpura, was assigned 
for their residence. 

In the next year he made another march to Malwa, 
which was as inconclusive as the fust. His own weakness. 


A.D. 1292, 
A.II. 691. 


A.D. 1293, 
A.II. 692. 
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however, began at this time, to be made up for by the energy of 
nephew, A1& u din, governor of Karrah, a man of vigour Vlg0ur of 
and ability, quite exempt from all the scruples which 
sometimes obstructed his uncle’s success. Having ob- nepbew - 
tained permission to act against the insurgents in Bundelcand and 
the east of Malwa, he not only restrained their turbulence,* but 
took several forts which had before been left to dependent princes, 
and gained such a booty as enabled him to make considerable 
additions to Iris army. The king received the intelligence of his 
success with great satisfaction; and, although his favourite wife 
endeavoured to put him on his guard against the ambition of 
Ala u din, he gave him the government of Oud, in addition to 
that which he before possessed, and allowed him to assemble an 
army, and to entertain many of the old adherents of the Bulbun 
family. 

Ala u din’s first employment of his force justified his uncle’s 
confidence, and opened a new sera in the history of India, 

He resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventure the Decican. 
of an invasion of the Deckan; and setting out with 8000 a '. h . 693/ 
chosen horse from Karrah, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the space between that place and Ber&r; 
threw the princes, whose country he was approaching, off their 
guard, by pretending to have left his uncle in disgust; and, having 
thus reached to Elichpiir, he turned to the west, and proceeded, by 
rapid marches, to Deogiri, the main object of his expedition. Deo- 
giri (now Doulatabad) was the capital of Kamdeo, a prince of so 
great power that the Mahometans look on him as king of the 
Deckan, and who, in fact, was raja of Maharashtra, or the country 


of the Marattas. 

It was probably owing to the natural indolence of the Rajputs, 
and their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often found them unpre¬ 
pared for defence. Their example seems to have infected the other 
Hindi chiefs; for, on this occasion, the raja was in all the security 
of profound peace. He had no troops about him; and his wife 
and son had gone out of the city to a neighbouring temple. In 
the consternation which ensued, Ramdeo preserved presence of mind 
sufficient to assemble a body of 3000 or 4000 citizens and domestics. 
With these he made head against the enemy, and afforded some little 
time for defensive arrangements. He was obliged to give way be¬ 
fore long and retired into the strong hill-fort close to the city, into 
which some provisions had hastily been thrown. The town was 
taken without resistance, and was given up to pillage. The merchants 
were tortured to make them disclose the treasures (the first in- 
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stance Mentioned in. Mussulman history of this species of barbarity) 
and forty elephants, with some thousand horses of the raja’s, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile, the fort was invested ; 
and Aid u din, having given out that his army was only the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily 
render all opposition unavailing, the rdja became impatient to come 
to terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable to the 
invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army suddenly assembled, but far 
exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to this 
superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his father, and 
attacked Aid u din. The result would have gone hard with the 
invader, if a small body of troops which he had left to observe the 
garrison had not opportunely fallen on the enemy, and, being taken 
for the expected main army under the king, created a confusion 
which could not be retrieved. After this victory Aid u din raised 
his demands; and as the rdja expected reinforcements from his 
aides, the affair might have been prolonged more than was safe for 
Aid u din, had not the garrison unexpectedly discovered that, in 
the hurry of victualling the fort, sacks of salt had been taken by 
mistake instead of sacks of grain, and consequently that their pro- 
Submission visions were already nearly exhausted. This discovery 
of Dedgfri. ma de the raja more compliant: he agreed to an immense 

payment in money and jewels, besides the cession of E'liclipur and 
its dependencies; after which Aid u din drew off through Candesh 
into Mdlwa. 


Ala u din’s march to Dedgiri was about 700 miles, great part of 
it through the mountains and forests of the Vindya range, which so 
completely separates Hindostan from the Deckan. The narrow and 
intricate paths, the want of supplies, and the danger of exposure to 
the arrows of the mountaineers, made the passage difficult for 
a small force, and impossible for a large one; while the entry into so 
great and populous a country as the Deckan with no more than 
8000 men, seemed an act of rashness rather than courage. 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring a 
new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, give 
a high impression of the military talents of Aid u din. The pretext 
he used on his advance, that he was on his way to enter the service 
of the Hindu rdja of Rdjamandri, shows how much religious dis¬ 
tinctions were weakened since the settlement of the Mahometans in 
India. 

This expedition had been undertaken without leave ; and as all 
Return to communication had been cut off while it continued, Jeldl 
Hindostan. u jf u remained in suspense and anxiety, both as to the 
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fate and the designs of his nephew; and when he heard fha 
was on his return, loaded with treasures and covered with glory, he 
felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The more sagacious of 
his advisers took a different view of the matter; and, seeing fresh 
proofs of the daring spirit of Aid u din, as well as of the resources 
at his disposal, they advised the king to adopt such measures of 
precaution as, without showing distrust, should prevent liis assem¬ 
bling another army when the present should have dispersed to lay 
up their spoils. The generous temper of the king led him to disre¬ 
gard all these admonitions, and laid him open to the insidious 
designs of Ala u din, who now affected alarm from the cabals of his 
enemies, and fear of the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized ex¬ 
pedition. He sent his brother, Alaf KMn, as crafty an intriguer as 
himself, and remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecate 
his uncle’s resentment, and induce him to meet A1& u din in such a 
manner, as, under pretence of affording security to his nephew, 
should, in fact, leave none to himself. By degrees, he was persuaded 
to move with his army towards Karrah; then to advance with a 
small escort, and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone. Aid u 
din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting him on 
the cheek, and reproaching him with having distrusted an uncle 
who had brought him up from his infancy and loved him better 
than his own sons, when Ala u din made a signal to assassins posted 


for the purpose, who rushed forward and stabbed the ^®\ n f iou 
king to the heart. His head was stuck on a spear and dfe. ^ 
earned aloft through the camp and city. Ferislita shows Jiayi®. ’ 
a natural pleasure in relating .the calamities wmcli pur- Ramzan 17. 
sued the subordinate actors in this horrid tragedy to their graves ; 
but that retribution affords little satisfaction while we continue to 


witness the uninterrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the 
whole of this detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

As Jektl u din had reigned upwards of seven years, he must have 
been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows the cre¬ 
dulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remarkable for singular in- 
superstition. A dervi^e named Sidi Moula, a native of dulity and 
Persia, who had travelled through many countries, and was 1,vjusUce ’ 
acquainted with most men of eminence in his day, arrived at Delhi, 
and instituted a school and an almshouse, where travellers, religious 
mendicants, and persons of all descriptions were entertained at his 
expense. He lived on rice alone, and had neither wife nor slaves 
of either sex ; yet his expenses were such as would have exceeded 
the means of the wealthiest nobleman. Besides his profuse dispen¬ 
sation of charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
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^liouse, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three thousand 
pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. Although he held 
some peculiar opinions, and among others never attended public 
worship, yet his piety remained unquestioned ; and even among the 
suspicions to wliich his conduct gave birth, the cry of heresy was 
never raised against him. The first surmise regarding him was that 
he possessed the philosophers stone; the next took a more dan¬ 
gerous form, and represented him as aiming at the crown; and this 
at last appeared in the definite shape of an accusation that he had 
prepared assassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 of 
his votaries ready to profit by the confusion. The mysterious 
nature of the danger seems to have frightened the king out of his 
natural moderation. On the accusation ’ of an alleged accomplice 
he apprehended Sidi Moula, and his most considerable associate; 
and, being unable to convict them on the evidence of one suspected 
witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a plain before the 
town, to allow them to prove their innocence by an ordeal wliich 
they probably had appealed to. When the time came, the ministers 
raised their voices against the proceeding as equally opposed to 
Mahometan law and to natural reason; and the king, giving way 
to their remonstrances, ordered the accused persons to be kept in 
confinement. As they were leading them away to prison, some 
Calenders (a sort of religious mendicants), countenanced, if not 
instigated, by the king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death in 
the royal presence. With his last breath he protested his innocence, 
and denounced the curse that impended over ]iis oppressor. Jeldl 
u din was greatly troubled at the moment: a dark whirlwind 
which happened just then to arise increased the general horror; 
and the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place soon 
after, together with a failure of the rains and a famine which 
followed, as well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, 
were ascribed to the Divine vengeance for this act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Aid u din . 


When the accounts of the late king’s death reached Delhi, his 
a.t>. 1205, widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own son, an 
a.h. 60a. infant, in his place: on the approach of Ala u din she fled 
to Multan, where the only other surviving son of Jeldl u din was 
governor; but the whole family were inveigled from this asylum 
by means of a fallacious promise, when the two princes were put 
to death and the queen imprisoned. 

Aid u din studiously endeavoured to recover the good w r ill of his 
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people, by bis just exercise of the power be bad obtained by so 
many atrocities. He was liberal in bestowing wealth and honours, 
and was profuse in gifts as well as in shows and magnificence : but 
as in the midst of his course of conciliation he could not refrain from 
acts of rapacity, and never repressed his arbitrary temper, he was 
only partially successful in his attempts to gain popularity; and 
although his reign was long and glorious, he was always disturbed 
by conspiracies and rebellions, and disquieted by suspicions even 
of his own family and of those most trusted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzerat. Slia- 
h&b u din’s garrison had long been withdrawn, and the A . D . 129Y ; 
r&ja had recovered his independence. The present con- Expedition 
quest was final. Allf Klidn, the king’s brother, and his t0 Guzer6t * 
vizir, Nusrat Khdn, who were at the head of the army, almost im¬ 
mediately took possession of the province; the rdja flying to Bdg- 
lana, the nearest parf of the Deckan. 

A harsh attempt to compel the troops to give up their plunder, 
while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in which the vizir’s brother and the king’s nephew lost 
their lives. It was at last quelled, and many of the mutineers were 
killed; the survivors took refuge with the rdja of Rintambor. 
Their families, including the women and children, were massacred 
by the king’s order. The fugitives themselves, who appear to have 
been Mogul converts (always the chief actors in scenes of turbu¬ 
lence in those days), were put to death when Rintambdr was taken. 2 

During the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into the 
Panjdb had been repulsed with loss; and another, equally Mogul 
unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed incursions - 
up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest as 
well as plunder. 3 The commander was Kutlugh Klidn, whom Fe- 


2 The emperor Baber, who, though a 
Turk, was himself descended by the mo¬ 
ther’s side from Mogul ancestors, gives 
the following account of the Moguls in his 
service :—*• The horde of Moguls have 
uniformly been the authors of every kind 
of mischief and devastation: down to the 
present time they have five times rebelled 
against me.” ( Erskine’s Baber , p. 69.) 

3 At least eleven of these invasions arc 
mentioned by Ferishta, not one of which 
is noticed by De Guignes, D’Hcrbolot, or 
Price, in their accounts of the Mogul 
transactions; and although there is a long 
list in D’Ohson (vol. iv. p. 559), yet they 
are all given on the authority of Ferishta. 

It is not improbable that the cruel ra¬ 
vages by which they were marked may 
have led the Indian historians to overrate 
the importance of the ordinary incursions ; 


but, in some instances, especially in the 
present one, the silence of the European 
writers may perhaps be ascribed to the 
imperfect information they possess respect¬ 
ing Mogul affairs in the east of Persia and 
in Transoxiana. 

The commander of the last expedition 
is called Choldi Khan by Ferishta; and 
Touldai Khan was one of the officers of 
Ghazan Khun, then king of Persia. (Price, 
vol. ii. p. 605.) 

The most conspicuous general of the 
same monarch was Kutlugh Shah, who was 
at Herat in this year, a.d. 1297 (Price, 
vol. ii. p. 616, and De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 
270), and might possibly have led an ex¬ 
pedition to India, though circumstances 
make it improbable. Opposed to this co¬ 
incidence of names, which would lead us 
to suppose these invasions to have been 
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rishta describes as the son of Daud Kh&n, king of Transoxiana. 
vasio^by" De marched straight to Delhi, the Indian army which 
the Moguls, had been sent to oppose him retreating as he advanced, 
and the whole population of the surrounding country flying to the 
capital. 


So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted; the provisions were almost 
immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

Aid u din was forced in these circumstances to give up his inten¬ 
tion of declining an action. He moved out at the head of all the 
troops he could collect; and Ferishta alleges that the number of 
men assembled on both sides exceeded all that ever appeared in 
one place in India up to the time when he wrote. 

This most important contest was gained by Aid u din, almost 
Their defeat entirely from the skill displayed by Eafar Khdn, who was 
at Delhi, before the most distinguished of his generals. But the 
great services of that gallant chief had already rendered him an 
object of jealousy to Aid u din, and no less to Allf Khdn, who 
purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit; and the Mo¬ 
guls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon him and cut 
him to pieces, with his detachment, after a resistance worthy of his 
former exploits. 

About a year after this deliverance. Aid u din despatched an 
a.d. 1299, army, under his brother and the vizir, to reduce the hill 
a.h. 699. f or t of Rintambor. 4 They took a place called Jhdyin, not 
far from Rintambor, and proceeded to lay siege to that fortress. 
In the commencement of the operations the vizir was killed by a 
stone from an engine ; and the garrison, making a sally, compelled 
the besiegers to fall back on Jhdyin, and wait for reinforcements 
thekTn ° a f fr° m Delhi. Aid u din, on this, determined to prosecute 
nephew! the siege in person, and had made some progress on his 
march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a crime of which he 
had himself set the example. His nephew, Prince Soliman, who 
held one of the highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resem¬ 
blance between his own situation and that from which the present 
king had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar at- 


made by the Moguls of Persia, is the posi¬ 
tive assertion of Ferishta, that they and all 
the subsequent inroads originated in Ddiid 
Khan, king of Transoxiana, who, by his 
account, was the father of Kutlugh Khdn. 
Ddiid Khdn is evidently the Doizi or Davat 
Khan mentioned by De Guignes (vol. iii. 
p. 311, and note) as king of Transoxiana; 
and Kutlugh is so common a Mogul name, 


that two persons may very probably have 
borne it at the same time. There does not, 
therefore, seem to be any ground for doubt¬ 
ing Ferishta’s account. 

4 It does not appear when this place was 
lost. It was besieged by insurgents, and 
defended by the king of Delhi’s troops, in 
A.d. 1259. 
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tempt on his part might be attended with equal success. A favour¬ 
able opportunity soon presented itself, when the king WaS He attempts 
hunting at a distance from the camp, and was left with teking. 1 ™ 16 
only two or three attendants, in consequence of the occupations of 
the chase. At this moment, Solirmin approached him with some 
of the newly-converted Moguls; and before he had any suspicion 
of their purpose, they discharged their arrows at him with such 
effect that he fell senseless on the ground. Solimdn, conceiving 
that his object was accomplished, galloped directly to the camp” 
announced the king’s death, and his own accession, and directed 
himself to be formally proclaimed. While he was Seated on his 
throne, and receiving the homage of the great officers, Aid u din 
came gradually to himself; and, after his wounds were bound up, 
determined to proceed to join his brother at Jhdyin. He was dis¬ 
suaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not to give 
his nephew time to Establish his authority, but to show himself to 
the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. Ala u din 
saw the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his horse, wounded as 
he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He met some foraging 
parties on his way, by which his retinue was increased to about 
500 horse. With this escort he presented himself on an eminence, 
in full view of the camp, and displayed the white umbrella, which 
was then the sign of sovereignty. He was no sooner perceived than 
the whole army flocked to join him ; and the usurper, finding him¬ 
self left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for His falI 
safety in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his aild 
head brought to the king, who put the other conspirators to death 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambor. But his utmost efforts Other dis- 
were insufficient to take the place ; and, before long, he S3K" 
received intelligence >of the revolt of two of his other nephews, at 
Baddyun. He did not think it necessary to move himself on this 
occasion: he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers; and 
when his nephews were sent to him, he first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill success of these rebellions did not prevent the occurrence 
of another of a still more extraordinary character. Hdji Moula a 
young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, took advan¬ 
tage of some discontent against the chief magistrate of police to 
collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence of an order 
from the king; and having thus got a body of infuriated followers, 
he proceeded to take possession of the city, to release the prisoners, 
distribute the royal arms and treasures among his adherents, and 
to set up a prince of the royal family for king. The decided 
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conduct ^!)f a local officer prevented the ill effects of this explosn 
He contrived to inti’oduce a body of troops into the capital, killed 
Haji Moula, dispersed his rabble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Haji Moula’s former master, men, 
women, tod children, were slaughtered, without a charge against 
them. 

At length Rintambor fell, after a siege of more than a year. 
The raja, with his family, and the garrison, were put to 
the sword. 

In the year 1303, Ala u din went, in person, against Chitor, a 
celebrated hill fort in Mewar, and the principal seat of 
the Rajput tribe of Sesodia. He took the fort, made the 
raja prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as go¬ 
vernor. Next year the raja escaped, and made himself so for¬ 
midable, that Ala u din found it prudent to make over the fort to 
another Rajput prince, named Maided, who, by Ferishta’s account, 
was a nephew of the raja, but who is represented by the R&jpdts 
as a person of another family. Molded remained tributary to Delhi 
until near the end of Ala u din’s reign, when he was expelled by 
Hamir, a son of the former raja. 5 

Aid u din was recalled from these conquests by a new Mogul 
invasion and another attack on Delhi. His force was so 
much weakened by detachments, that when he arrived 
at the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. 

The Moguls, who, probably, were not* prepared for protracted 
operations, withdrew without a battle; and their retreat was as¬ 
cribed, by the piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on 
the prayer of Nizdm u din Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. 

In the next two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of 
a.d. 1304-5, which penetrated, by the north of the Panjab, into Ro- 
Aiu: 704-5.' hilcand. 

On all those occasions the prisoners were sent to Delhi, where 
the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the men 
butchered in cold blood. 6 

These were the last Mogul invasions for many years. 
Though Aid u din’s continual occupation since his ac- 
Expedidon cession had, in some measure, withdrawn his attention 
Deckan. from the Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene of his 
early exploits. At the time of his own expedition to Chitor (a.d. 
1303, A.H. 703), he sent an army through Bengal, to attack Wa- 

5 The descendant of this family is now princes, 
rand of Oudipur, the chief of the Ildjput 6 Ferishta says 9000 on one occasion. 


Unsuccessful 
Invasions of 
tlie Moguls. 


Discontinu¬ 
ance of their 
incursions. 



rangdl, tlie capital of Teling&na, situated to tlie south of the river 
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GocUveri; and he now prepared a great force, for the purpose of 
reducing the r&ja of Deogiri, who had, of late, withheld his tribute. 
Malik Cafur, who commanded this army, was a eunuch, and had 
been the slave of a merchant at Cambay, from whom he was taken, 
by force, during the conquest of Guzer&t. Having come into the 
king’s possession, he so completely won his master’s affections that 
he rose to the highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust among 
the nobles by his rapid promotion from so base an origin • A.D. 1306, 
He now proceeded through M&lwa, and by Sultanpur in AJL 706 ' 
C&nddsh, to Deogiri. Before he commenced the siege, he overran 
the greater part of the Maratta country; and so impressed Rdm 
De6 with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of liis 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cdfdr to Delhi. He was there 
received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from that 
time forward remained faithful to the Mussulmans. A circum¬ 
stance occurred during this expedition which deserves to be men¬ 
tioned. Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat (who must be p^ e °^ tlie 
distinguished from Alif Khan, the king’s brother), had uswai D<$vi. 
been directed to march to Dedgiri, to co-operate with Cdftxr. His 
road lay through B&glana, where the fugitive raja of Guzerdt had 
taken refuge, as has been related. This raja’s wife, Caula Devi, 
had been taken prisoner during his flight, and having been carried 
to Ala u din’s harem, had gained a great share of his favour by her 
beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended march of these 
forces, she entreated that means might be taken to recover her 
daughter by t^e raja, who still remained with the exiled prince. 
Alp Khan was enjoined to attend to this object, and endeavoured, 
by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on the raja to give up 
his daughter. The* raja rejected his overtures, and Alp Kh&n 
marched against him. The princess, whose name was Ddwal Devi, 
had long been sued for by the son of Bam De6, the raja of De6- 
giri; but her father, considering a Maratta, however high in sta¬ 
tion, as an unworthy match for the daughter of a Rajput, had 
rejected all his offers. In the present extremity, however, he gave 
a reluctant consent, and the princess was sent off, with an escort, 
to Deogiri. Immediately after her departure, Alp Khan succeeded 
in defeating and dispersing the raja’s army. His victory afforded 
him little satisfaction, when he found that the princess had escaped 
him; and knowing the influence of C&ula Devi, and the impetuous 
temper of the king, he gave up his whole attention to the means of 
accomplishing an object which they had both so much at heart. 
His utmost efforts were not attended with success; and he had ar¬ 
rived within a march of Dedgxri without hearing any tidings of the 
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princess, when a party who had gone from his camp to see the caves 
of Ellora happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her escort; and 
being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, they dispersed' 
the escort, and captured the princess, before they were aware of 
the importance of their acquisition. Alp Kh&n, delighted with his 
prize, immediately marched with her to Delhi. Her beauty made 
such an impression on the king’s eldest son, Khizr Khan, that he 
soon after married her; and their loves are the subject of a cele¬ 
brated Persian poem, by Amir Khusru. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing the intermixture which 
had already taken place between the Hindus and Mahometans ; and 
also as leading to the first mention of the caves of Ellora, which have 
been compared, as works of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, and 
which, in reality, far surpass them as specimens of art. 

During this expedition of Cafur, the king, in person, reduced 
Jhalor and Sewana, places in Marwar, to the north of Guzerat. 

After the return of Cafur, according to Ferishta, Ala u din re- 
a.d. 1309 , ceived accounts of the failure of his expedition to Waran- 
Faiiure 9 of an gol. He had been induced to send it by an unexplored 
to T6iin- n route from Bengal, in consequence of the solicitation of 
g &ia. tlie raja of Orissa, who had become jealous of the exten¬ 

sion of liis neighbour’s power. 7 It is not recorded how it failed, or 
how the contest w T as so long protracted. Cafur was sent to retrieve 
the disaster. He marched by Dedgiri, ravaged the north of Telin- 
g&na, gained a great victory in the field, took the strong fort of 
Warangol after a siege of some months, and compelled the rdja to 
pay a large contribution and submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year Cdfur was again sent to the Deckan, against the Belal 
a.d. i 3 io, raja of Carnata. 8 9 He marched by Deogiri, crossed the 
Conquest of Godaveri, at Peitan, and penetrated, ^fter a great battle, 
Carnata, | 0 D W a, ra Samudra, the capital, which he took; and, 
having made the raja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty of 
Beldl. 9 

He does not appear to have invaded the western part of the Bel&l 
and of Mad- possessions; but he reduced the whole of their eastern 
<£pe U tto- territory, including Maaber on the sea-coast, as far south 
rin - as B&mdshwar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon. He 

there built a mosque, which was still standing when Ferishta 
wrote. 10 


7 Wilson’s Introduction to the Mackenzie 
Catalogue, p. cxxxii. For an account of 
the principality of Warangdl, see Book iv. 
chap. 2. 

8 See Book iv. chap. 2. 

9 Wilson's Introduction to the Mackenzie 


Collection, p. cxiii. Dwdra Samudra was 
situated in the heart of Carn&ta, about 100 
miles north-west of Seringapatam, where 
its ruins still remain. ( Buchanan’s Jour¬ 
ney, vol. iii. p. 391.) 

10 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 373. Ma- 
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After this expedition, Cafiir returned, with vast treasures, to" 
‘Delhi. 11 


It seems to have been about this time that Aik u din at once 
discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from his Massacre of 

° ° Mogul con- 

service. Though habitually turbulent, they seem to have ^ ts * 311 
given no immediate occasion for this violent and im- a1b.hi/ 
prudent measure. Being now driven to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its being detected, 
the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, according to 
Ferishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their families to be sold 


for slaves. 

Ram De6 had died before, or during, Cafur’s last expedition; 
and his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of disaffec¬ 
tion. He now withheld his tribute ; and some disturbances having 
likewise taken place in Carnata, Cafur once more set out to quell 
them. He put the r&ja of Dedgiri to death, and carried a . d . 1312, 
his arms over all Maharashtra and Carnata, compelling Taking of 
those princes who still retained their territories to pay tri- Snq^t"!? 
bute ; and, after accomplishing all the objects of his expe- J^ arash ' 
dition, he returned again to Delhi. 

Ala u din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long course 
of intemperance. His ill health made him more suspi- intrigues 
cious and irritable than ever; and, like most people who ence^f u ’ 
distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one cmv ‘ 
artful individual. This was Cafur, the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival him 
in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, and 


riber (the place of crossing over) has very 
generally been supposed to be Malabdr, as 
well from the resemblance of the names as 
from the position of the latter country in 
reference to Arabia; but there is no doubt 
that the appellation really applies to the 
tract on the opposite coast, extending north 
from Rameshwar. (See Marsden's Marco 
Polo , p. 626, note.) That Madber in this 
sense was included in the Belal kingdom, 
appears from Professor Wilson’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Mackenzie Collection, vol. i. p. 
cxi. It remained united to Delhi for twenty 
or thirty years, till near the middle of the 
fourteenth century; about which time Ibn 
Batiita crossed from Ceylon to Mariber, and 
found it in the possession of a Mahometan 
family, who had shortly before acquired it, 
in consequence of the revolt of Jeldl u din 
Hasan, a sherif or seiad, who had been a 
subject of Mohammed Tdghlak. The re¬ 
volt of Seiad Hasan in Madber against 
Mohammed Tdghlak is also mentioned by 


Ferishta. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 423.) It is 
not probable that Cafiir conquered the west¬ 
ern territory of the Belals; because it ap¬ 
pears from Wilks’s Mysore that the remains 
of that family retired to Tdniir near Serin- 
gapatam; and Ibn Batiita found Malabar 
(which he visited on his way to, and on hfs 
return from, Maaber) in the hands of Hindu 
princes, except Honawar, which was held 
by a Mussulman undfcr the sovereignty of 
a Hindu. The Mussulman religion had 
been introduced in that quarter from Ara¬ 
bia, some centuries before Aid, u din’s in¬ 
vasion of the Deckan; and it did not be¬ 
come the dominant one until the conquest 
of Malabar by Heider Ali. 

11 Ferishta states that, at this time, there 
was no silver coinage in the Carnatic : and 
Colonel Briggs observes that the same was 
true to a certain extent, till very lately: s 
the common coin was the pagoda, and tlicrp 
was a small coin called a gold fanam, as 
low in value as a sixpence. 
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j queen their mother, who might otherwise have found means to 
reconcile him to his children. C&fur first encouraged him in the • 
notion that he was slighted and neglected by them in his illness, and 
at last infused suspicions that they were plotting against his life. 
Aid u din, notwithstanding his unfeeling nature, seems to have had 
some affection for his offspring; so that it was not till near his end 
that C&fur prevailed on him, by innumerable artifices, to commit the 
two, eldest princes and the queen to prison. At the same time 
Cafur procured an order to make away with Alp Khdn, whose power 
he dreaded, and thus to remove the only remaining obstacle to his 
seizing on the government on his master’s death. 

Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his favourite, and the 
increased tyranny of his administration, excited general discontent. 
Sa Tlie nobles of the court were disgusted. Guzerdt broke 
%Z7yt mt0 °P en rebelli °n. It was at this time that Chitdr was 
k%uu, , recovered by rdna Hamir; and Harpdl, the son-in-law of 
Edm De6, raised an extensive insurrection in the Deckan, and ex- 
pelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

awu dfn • The P arox y sms of rage produced by a succession of these 
a.d. me"' tidings increased the king’s sufferings, and soon brought 

s? }“ m to ^ ie °f the grave. His end is said to have 

e- been accelerated by poison, administered by Cdfur. 

So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Hi^charac- Ala u din was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel and 
tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among the 
greatest ever made m India, and his internal administration, in spite 
ot many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on the whole, equally 
successful. Quiet and security prevailed throughout the provinces; 
wealth increased, and showed itself in public and private buddings, 
and in other forms of luxury and improvement. Aid u din was so 
absolutely illiterate, that he began to learn to read after he had been 
tor some time on the throne; yet so arrogant, that his most expe¬ 
rienced ministers durst not venture to contradict him, and the best 
informed men about his court were careful to keep down their know¬ 
ledge to the level of his acquirements. Nor did this presumption 
wear off with li» youth: it increased in his latter days to such a 
pitch, That every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable. 

In the commencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained 
thoughts of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new religion; 

«mv o n h j laid aSlde that fan °y> he assumed the title of 
I he Second Alexander,” and oubliclv discussed a project of uni- 
versal conquest. 

Some curious features are preserved of his policy, and 
that of his age. 


His internal 
policy. 
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At the time when he had been so often threatened by conspiracies, 
he called his counsellors together to consider the causes and the 
remedy. They traced his danger to three principal sources :—con¬ 
vivial meetings, where men opened their secret thoughts to each 
other; connexions between great nobles, especially by intermar¬ 
riages ; and, above all, the unequal distribution of property, and the 
accumulation of wealth by governors of provinces. The king con¬ 
curred in these opinions: he forbade the use of wine, and prohibited 
all private meetings and political discussions among the nobles of 
his court, till, at length, no man could entertain his friends without 
a written order from the vizir. ISTo marriage among the nobility was 
allowed without a licence from the crown. Farmers were limited to 
a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of cattle and 
servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted as to the 
number of their flocks and herds. Official emoluments were 
reduced; the land-tax was increased, and more rigorously exacted; 
and, at last, the king became so rapacious, that the private pro¬ 
perty both of Mussulmans and Hindus was confiscated without 
a cause, so that men were almost reduced to a level over all the 
empire . 12 

Among other measures of Aid u din’s, one was for fixing rates for 
the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a wish to reduce 
the pay of the troops, which the king thought would be unjust un¬ 
less the expense of living was lowered likewise. Accordingly, prices 
were fixed for grain, cattle, horses, &c., and for all other commodi¬ 
ties, which were classed for the purpose . 13 Every thing was included 
except labour. Public granaries were constructed; importation was 
encouraged; exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer¬ 
chants to enable them to import goods. Wholesale purchases were 
not allowed ; hours were fixed for opening and shutting shops ; and 
the whole was rendered effective by public reports to the king, and 
the employment of spies and informers to detect breaches of the 
regulation. 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in en¬ 
forcing the rules about grain; and the others, though not rescinded 
till the next reign, were probably in a great measure neglected after 
the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of Aid u din’s maxims was, that “ relig ion had no con-' 
nexion with civil government, but was only the business, or 
rather amusement, of private lifeand another, that “ the will of 


12 It is difficult to reconcile this state¬ 
ment, the last words of which are Ferish- 
ta’s, with the same author’s glowing ac¬ 
count of the general prosperity; but it is 
probable the unfavourable picture only 


applies to the last years of the reign. 

13 Tables of the prices are given in 
Ferishta, and would be interesting if the 
value of the coins could bo better ascer¬ 
tained. 
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a wise prince was 

men.” 


Aid u din had reigned upwards of twenty years. 


Mobarik IQiilji. 

On the death of Ala u din, Cafur produced a pretended will of 
that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to be his suc¬ 
cessor, under the guardianship of Cafur. 

Haying thus gained possession of the government, Cdfur put out 
the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long after sent assas¬ 
sins to murder the third son, Mobarik. The assassins, however, were 
won over and induced to spare him; and before Cdfur had time to 
take further measures, he was himself assassinated by the royal 
guard, headed by their commander and his lieutenant. 

Mobarik was immediately raised to the government. He did not 
a.d. i 3 i 7 , assume the title of king for two months, at the end of 
which time he deprived his infant brother of sight, and 

Moharrem 7. gen t ]n m to a hill fort for life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him on the * 
throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of his slaves to 
high rank and office, and made one of them, a converted Hindu, to 
whom he gave the title of Khusru Khan, his vizir ; so that his first 
acts gave an earnest of the bloody and. licentious reign which was 
to follow. 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions; he 
set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000 ; a sweeping measure, 
which could only have been commendable after a reign like the pre¬ 
ceding. He restored the lands confiscated by Ala u din, removed 
his oppressive taxes, and abolished his restrictions on trade and 
property. 

His military proceedings in the early part of his reign were not 
less meritorious. He sent an army to reduce Guzerdt, and marched, 
AD 1318> him self, to the Deckan, where he took Harpdl prisoner, 
a.h. 7i8. an d inhumanly ordered him to be flayed alive. Having 
completely restored tranquillity, he returned to Delhi, and gave 
himself up to a course of the most degrading and odious debauchery. 
One of his amusements was to accompany a troop of actresses in a 
female habit, and to dance along with them at the houses of the 
nobility. He was in a constant state of intoxication ; and his chief 
delight appeared to be to display his worst vices to the public. It 
is not surprising that under such a prince there should be a continual 
succession of conspiracies and rebellions; each of which was followed 
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by tortures and executions, and each gave rise to fresh suspicions, 
and additional acts of tyranny. 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusru to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the Conquest of 
course of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi. MalaMr * 
The whole administration of the government was then confided to 
him, and every man’s life and fortune was at his mercy. a.d. 1319 , 
He put some of the nobility to death, and struck such a influence of 
terror into the rest, that they thought themselves fortunate ascendency 
in being allowed to quit the court, and leave the king to pirty at dd 
the machinations of his favourite. The opportunity was court - 
not lost on Khusru, who surrounded the king with his creatures, and 
filled the capital with Hindu troops of his own cast, until at length, 
when his plot was matured, he perpetrated the murder of his in¬ 
fatuated master, and at once assumed the vacant throne. at 
He put to death all the survivors of the family of Ala u 
din, and transferred Dewal Devi to his own seraglio. His jj^fMJb-" 
other measures were in the same spirit. But, notwith- drik and ex- 
standing his infamous character and his manifold crimes, his family, 
he did not fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his party. He 
not only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some of 
the highest offices. Among this number was Juna KMn, the son 
of Ghazi Khan Toghlak, governor of the Panjab, whose reputation 
and influence made it of the" utmost consequence to conciliate him. 
In this Khusru failed. Juna Khan fled from the court, and Gliazi 
Kh^n went into open rebellion; and, marching to Delhi with the 
veteran troops of the frontier, he gained a victory over the dissolute 
and ill-commanded bands opposed to him, and put an end A>1) . i 32 i, 
to the reign and life of the usurper, to the universal joy 
of the people. On entering Delhi, Ghazi KMn made a ReJdb 30 - 
declaration that his only object was to deliver the country from 
oppression, and that he was willing to place any of the royal line on 
the throne. No member of the Khilji family was found to have 
survived, and Toghlak was himself proclaimed under the title of 
Ghei&s u din. 
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Grheias u din T6giilaJc. 

a . d . 1321, Gheia's u clia Toghlak was the son of a Turk! slave of 

a , h * 7j1 ‘ Gheias u din JBulbun, by an Indian mother. 

His whole reign was as commendable as his accession was blame¬ 
less. He began by restoring order in bis internal administration, 
and by putting bis frontier in an effective state of defence against 
a . d . 1322, the Moguls. He then sent his son, Juna Khan, to settle 

Fidiure 2 of the Deckan, where affairs bad fallen into disorder. Juna 

tion to Te- Khan’s operations were successful, until he reached Wa- 
lingana. rangdl, on the fortifications of which place be was unable 
to make any impression: the siege was protracted until the setting 
in of the hot winds, and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy 
season; a mabgnant distemper broke out in his camp; and his troops, 
already depressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports 
of the death of the king, and a revolution at Delhi. At length, 
some of his principal officers deserted him with their troops; and 
the prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with the rest, was pressed 
by the Hindus, and pursued with great slaughter, towards Doula- 
tdbad. He only brought back 3000 horse, out of his whole army, 
to Delhi. Juna KMn proved himself so indiscreet and self-willed 
in his own reign, that it is difficult to help ascribing a share of his 
Teiing?ua? f ^ ure ^ i 11 tihis instance, to himself. He was more success- 
Wamngd^ ^ in k* s next attem P t 5 he took Bidr, a place of strength 
the capital, and importance ; and afterwards reduced Warangol, and 
am. 723.’ brought the r&ja prisoner to Delhi. 1 

After this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where Ba- 
a . d . 1324-5, karra KMn, the father of the former king, Kei Kobad, 
a . h . 724-5. s till retained his government, after a lapse of forty years. 
He was now confirmed in possession, and permitted the use of royal 
ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave. 

The king also settled some disturbances in Sundrgong (now 

1 The r&ja was afterwards released and restored. 
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Dacca, 2 ), which seems to have been a province independent 
Bengal. On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly Mithila), 
and took the r&ja prisoner. 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, Jiina 
KMn, who received him with magnificence in a wooden Death of the 
pavilion erected for the occasion. During the ceremonies, klng ‘ 
the building gave way, and the king with five other persons, was 
crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have been purely acci¬ 
dental ; but the unusualness of erecting such a structure at all, the 
opportune absence of the eldest prince at the moment, and the cir¬ 
cumstance of the second, who was his father’s favourite, 
being involved in the same calamity, fixed strong sus- a.h m, 
picions on the successor, in whose favour every thing &wai. 
turned out so well. 3 

The fort or castle of Toghlak&b&d, which is remarkable even at 
Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Gheias u din. 


Mohammed Toghlah. 

Juna Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan Mohammed, took 
possession of his dignity with extraordinary magnificence; ^ 25 , 

and distributed gifts and pensions to his friends, and to 
men of learning, with a profusion never before equalled. Tdgtiak. 

He established hospitals and ahnshouses on the same liberal 
scale; and throughout his whole reign his munificence to the 
learned was such as to deserve and to obtain their warmest expres¬ 
sions of praise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent and 
accomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic and 
Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after he had ceased 
to reign. His memory was extraordinary; and besides a thorough 
knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, he was much 
attached to mathematics, and to physical science ; and used himself 
to attend sick persons, for the purpose of watching the symptoms of 
any extraordinary disease. He was regular in his devotions, ab¬ 
stained from wine, and conformed in his private life to all the moral 
precepts of his Religion. In war he was distinguished for his gal¬ 
lantry and personal activity; so that his contemporaries were jus¬ 
tified in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments were 
given to him in vain: they were accompanied by a perversion of 
judgment which, after every allowance for the intoxication of abso¬ 
lute power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not affected by some 
degree of insanity. His whole life was spent in pursuing visionary 
2 Hamilton’s Ilindostan, vol. i. p. 187. 3 See Xbn Batuta , p. 130. 
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scheijnes, by means equally irrational, and with a total disregard of 
the sufferings which they occasioned to his subjects; and its results 
were more calamitous than those of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects would 
have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, under a very cele¬ 
brated general, Teimurshin Khan, having entered the Panjab, he 
bought them off by the payment of an immense contribution ; and 
this first instance of such policy in India was not, as might have 
been expected, followed by fresh invasions. 

His next measure was equally inconsistent with his character; 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. He completed the 
reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most remote provinces 
into as good order as those near his capital. 

Shemes of ®- e th en plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
Mohammed, suited to his genius. 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia ; and assembled a 


inquest of yas ^ ariQ y l 4 which, after it had consumed his treasures, 
Persia. dispersed for want of pay, and carried pillage and ruin to 
every quarter. 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill his ex- 
Attempt; to hausted coffers with the plunder of that rich monarchy. 
China. With this view he sent an army of 100,000 men through 
the Himalaya mountains ; but when the passage was effected, the 
Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the frontier, 
with which theirs, reduced in numbers, and exhausted by fatigue, 
was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise failed; and the ap¬ 
proach of the rainy season did not admit of a moment’s delay in 
falling back. 


During their retreat they were harassed by the mountaineers, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine. The 
Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain which began to 
fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way through the moun¬ 
tains ; but they now found the low country inundated, and the hills 
covered with impervious jungle. So terrible were the calamities 
of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days scarcely a man was 
left to tell the tale; and many of those who had teen left behind 
in garrisons, as the army advanced, were put to death by the king, 
as if they had contributed to the failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

As this expedient had failed to relieve the king’s wants, he had 
of paper tion recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. He had 
money. heard of the use of paper money in China, and he now 
introduced the system into his own dominions, substituting copper 
tokens for paper. The king’s insolvency, and the instability of his 

4 Ferishta makes it amount to 370,000 horse. 
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government, destroyed the credit of his tokens from the 
foreign merchants refused to take them, and all attempts at com¬ 
pulsion were evaded, even at home : trade, in consequence, was at a 
stand; and confusion and distress were spread throughout all ranks. 
The king gained, to appearance, in the payment of his debts, but 
his receipts were diminished in the same proportion; the roots of 
his revenue were struck at by the impoverished condition of his 
subjects; and the result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the 
people was to leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities: the Tyranny 
husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the woods, ?£>ns e <>f C the 
and, in many places, maintained themselves by rapine; king * 
many towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, driven to fury 
by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, revenged himself 
by a measure which surpassed all his other enormities. He ordered 
out his army as if for a grand hunt, surrounded an extensive tract 
of country, as is usual on the great scale of the Indian chase, and 
then gave orders that the circle should close towards the centre, and 
that all within it (mostly inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered 
like wild beasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated; 
and on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouj. These horrors led in due 
time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded all power 
of description. 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts to 
shake it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted in Rebellions. 
Mdlwa ; and, being pursued by the king into the Deckan, A D 1338> 
was taken, and flayed alive. Malik Beiram, the old A - H * m 
friend of the king’s father, whom he had helped to mount the 
throne, next rebelled in the Panjab, and was also sub¬ 
dued and put to death. 

Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 
and was never again subdued. The country on the coast 
of Coromandel almost immediately followed the example, 
and had the same success. 


A.D. 1339, 
A.H. 740. 


Permanent 
revolt of 
Bengal, 
about 
a.d. 1340, 
a.h. 741; 
and of the 

# , coast of 

The king went m person to put down this last rebellion, Coromandel, 
but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Warangol, and suffered 
so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to return to Dedgfri. 
On his way he had occasion to have a tooth drawn, and he buried 
it, with great ceremony, under a magnificent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afgh&ns crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
Panjdb; when they retired, they were succeeded by the Gakkars, 
who took Ldhor, and completed the ruin of the province. 
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Other 

rebellions. 


The r&jas of Carnata and Teling&na now formed a combination to 
o^theHindrf recover their independence. The former was the founder 
Carndta^and of a new d y nast y> erected on the ruins of that of Belal, 
which fixed its capital at BijAyanagar, and maintained a 
a.h. 744 . ’ nearly equal struggle with the Mussulmans until near the 
end of the sixteenth century; the latter regained possession of Wa- 
rangdl, while Mohammed’s garrisons were expelled from every part 
of their dominions. 

The famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height, the go¬ 
vernor of Sambal became unable to collect his revenue, 
a.d. 1345, an( h dreading the king’s violence, went into rebellion. He 
a.h. 74f>. was soon crushed, as was a similar insurgent at Bidr in 
the Deckan ; but a new rebellion almost immediately followed in 
the latter place by one of the chiefs of converted Moguls, or, as they 
a.d. 1346, were now called, Amir Jadida, or new nobility. The pre¬ 
sent revolt was quashed, but their other chiefs remained 
as ready as ever to profit by any new disturbance. 

The next rebellion was that of Ein ul Mulk, who, being re¬ 
moved from his government of Oud to that of the Deckan, sus¬ 
pected the king’s intentions, and threw off his allegiance. He was 
soon reduced, and, contrary to all expectation, was pardoned, and 
restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head against 
his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards removed; and 
the country was placed under the king’s son-in-law, ImAd ul 
Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the revenue of the pro¬ 
vince. 

MAlwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, who 
showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the Mogul 
Rebellion of Amirs; on which the officers of the same nation in Gruze- 
rAt prevailed on the rest of the troops to join them in re¬ 
bellion. The king suppressed this insurrection in person, 
and ravaged his own province as if it had been an 
enemy’s, giving up the rich towns of Cambay and Surat to 

plunder. 

Some of the rebels of GuzerAt, having taken refuge in the Dec¬ 
kan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province ; which 
Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those chiefs to be 
made prisoners. They soon after effected their escape. 


the Mogul 
troops in 
Guzerat. 


a d. 1347, 
a.h. 748. 


General 

Kkan 0f the raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Ism&el Kh&n, 
an Afghdn general, king. 

the king. 


Mohammed Togblak, with a 
courage and activity worthy of a better cause, hastened to 
the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and shut up the chiefs and 
their king in thefort of Deogiri. Before he could complete his 
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success by the capture of that fortress, his presence was required 
a^new revolt of Guzerat; and as he was marching to suppress it, 
the people of the Deckan rose on his rear, and plundered his bag¬ 
gage and elephants.. The disturbance in Guzerat was, however, got 
under, and the chiefs compelled to take refuge with the Rajput 
princes of Tatta in Sind, when intelligence arrived from the Deckan 
that things had there assumed a more formidable shape than ever. 
The rebel king had abdicated in favour of Hasan Gangu (who 
founded the new dynasty of Bahmani), and under his auspices the 
insurgents had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, Im&d ul 
Mulk, and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced the governor 
of Malwa, to join in their insurrection. Mohammed, now sensible 
of his error in hastening to oppose every new revolt, and not first 
settling that on hand, determined to place Guzer&t on a secure foot¬ 
ing before he ventured to .confront the increased difficulties which 
threatened him in the Deckan. Although already in precarious 
health, he set out after the fugitives to Sind. He was opposed by 
the rebels on the Indus, but- crossed the river in defiance of them, 
and had reached Tatta, when he had an accession of Death of 
illness, and died in that city, leaving the reputation tS&SS* 
of one of the most accomplished princes and most March 20. 
furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human MoharSm 21 . 
nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned so 
much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as that Ee moYai of 
of transferring the capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The 10 

design was by no means unreasonable in itself, if it had ^prkSfof 
been begun without precipitancy, and conducted with Mohammed - 
steadiness. But Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck him, or¬ 
dered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Dedgiri, 
to which he gave the name of Doulatab&d. 5 After this the people 
were twice permitted to return to Delhi, and twice compelled, on 
pain of death, to leave it: one of these movements took place dur¬ 
ing a famine, and caused a prodigious loss of life, and all were 
attended with ruin and distress to thousands. The plan entirely 
failed in the end. 

Another of his whims was to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
nominal caliph in Egypt, to solicit investiture from him, and strike 
out of the list of kings all who had not received a similar confirma¬ 
tion of their title. 


5 On this occasion he completed the pre¬ 
sent fort, which still affords a stupendous 
proof of the great scale of his undertak¬ 
ings. The rock round the hill is cut per¬ 
fectly smooth and perpendicular for 180 


feet,—the only entrance being through a 
M inding passage in the heart of the rock. 
The whole is surrounded by a broad and 
deep ditch, cut also in the solid rock. 
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Another very expensive one was to divide the country 
tricts of sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be carried on 
under the management of the government. 

Many particulars regarding this reign are giyen by Ibn Batuta, 
Foreign ac- a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all Asia, and 
court and* 1 * 8 visited the court of Mohammed about a.d. 1341, and who 
government. cou ](j R ave n0 interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote 
after his return to Africa. He confirms to their full extent the 
native accounts both of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and 
gives exactly such a picture of mixed' magnificence and desolation 
as one would expect under such a sovereign. He found an admir¬ 
ably regulated horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, 
while the country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. 
He describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and walls 
without an equal on earth; but, although the king was then re¬ 
peopling it, it was almost a desert. “ The greatest city in the world 
(he says) had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers, who arrived along with him, to the court of 
the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained with 
respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. He had 
a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provisions and every 
thing he could desire, and 2000 dinars were given to him “ to pay 
for his washing.” 

His daughter happening to die, it was privately reported to the 
king by post; and when the funeral took place, he was surprised to 
find it attended by the vizir, and performed with all the ceremonies 
usual for the nobles of the country. The queen-mother sent for his 
wife to console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when he returned, were as courteous as 
his previous proceedings. Ibn Batuta went out to meet him, and 
was graciously received, the king taking him by the hand and pro¬ 
mising him every kindness. He afterwards made him a judge, con¬ 
versed with him in Arabic on the duties of the office; and when 
Ibn Batuta hesitated, on account of his ignorance of the Indian 
language, the king, though somewhat ruffled by his starting difficul¬ 
ties, answered his objections with temper, and assigned him a most 
liberal salary. He afterwards paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 
dinars, on his requesting it in an Arabic poem. 6 But Ibn Batuta 
soon found the dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise 
near Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately put 
him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented his cell. 

6 The dinar, at this period, seems to have been a very small coin; but I do not know 
its precise value. 



4k, 

into dis- 
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Among the number was Ibn Batuta, who was one of the very few 
who escaped with their lives. After this he took an early opportu¬ 
nity of resigning his office ; but the king, instead of being offended, 
attached him to an embassy which he was sending to China, in 
return for a very splendid one which had just reached his court. 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was more ex 
tensive in the early part of this king’s reign than it ever The Maho r 
was at any other period, but the provinces now lost were tor^inSa 
not all retrieved till the time of Aurangzib ; and, even in extenun atest 
those which did not revolt, the royal authority received a thls re,sn * 
shock from which it did not recover till the accession of the Mogul 
dynasty. 

There is ifl general so little scruple about gettingrid of a bad king 
in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is brought about 
by the misgovernment of one man. 


Firuz TdghlaJc . 

On the death of Mohammed Tdglilak the army fell Into disorders, 
in which, as usual, the Moguls were the principal actors. A D 1351> 
The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the first time) sue- A,H# l52 ' 
ceeded in repressing them, and raised Firuz u din, the late king’s 
nephew, to the throne. He left a detachment to settle Sind, and 
marched along the Indus to U'ch, and thence to Delhi, where he 
overcame an opposition set up in the name of a child, the real or 
supposititious son of his predecessor. 

Three years after his accession he made an attempt to recover 
Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not able A D< 1363j 
to reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in compelled A - H - 764 - 
him to retreat. 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal and the 
Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence of both a.d. 13S6, 
monarchs; though, perhaps, without renouncing his no- independence 
minal superiority. Whether the treaty with Bengal was and the 
merely personal, or whether the death of the first king recognised, 
was a temptation for infringing it, we find the war almost immedi¬ 
ately renewed with his successor, Secander, against whom Firuz 
marched in person to the extreme south-east of Bengal. He after¬ 
wards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose independence was no 
longer questioned. Several years after this adjustment, some pro¬ 
vocation from Jdm Bdni, the Bdjput prince of Tatta, induced the 
king to march in person to Sind; and although his expedition was 
unsuccessful, his failure was softened by the nominal submission of 
the Jdm. From Sind he went to Guzerdt, where he left a new 

2 A 
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governor. In the course of a few years the death of this ot 
a.d. 1372 , led to another appointment and a rebellion of no long 
AH * m duration. 

Other affairs of less importance kept Firuz in activity till a.d. 
The king’s 1385, when, having reached his eighty-seventh year, he 
“STST* became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting his 
a.h. 787 . government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the 
hands of his vizfr. The enjoyment of power tempted that minister 
Rivalries at to secure its permanence by plotting against the heir ap¬ 
his court. parent. He had nearly succeeded, through the usual 
calumnies, in paving his way to the succession by the removal of 
the king’s eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
secretly introducing himself into the seragHo, and throwing him¬ 
self on the affection of his father. Firuz, either from conviction or 
weakness, gave up the vizir, and soon after openly invested his son 
with the whole powers of the state. 

The prince, whose name was Nasir u din, showed so little ability 
in the exercise of his authority, that in little more than a year he 
was displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a sedition in the 
capital, and, making use of the name of the old king, whose person 
they had secured, obliged Nasir u din to fly to the mountains of 
Sarmdr, between the upper courses of the Jamna and Satlaj. They 
then announced that Firuz had abdicated in favour of his grandson, 
Gheias u din. 

Almost immediately after this revolution Firuz died at 
the age of ninety. 

His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was 
distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, 
extent and utility of his public works. He limited the 
number of capital punishments, and put a stop to the use of torture 
and the practice of mutilation; which last prohibition was the more 
meritorious as it was at variance with the Mahometan law. He 
abolished a great number of vexatious taxes and fees; put an end 
to all fluctuating and precarious imposts, and fixed the revenues in 
such a manner as to leave as little discretion as possible to the col¬ 
lectors, and to give precision and publicity to the demands of the 
state. He in some measure fell into the spirit of his times in 
punishing atheism by banishment, but showed his usual good sense 
in discouraging luxury in apparel by his own example rather than 
by sumptuaiy laws. 

The following list is given of his public works, for the mainte- 
His public nance of which lands were assigned: 50 dams across rivers, 
w °rks. p rom ote irrigation ; 40 mosques ; 30 colleges; 100 
caravanserais; 30 reservoirs for irrigation; 100 hospitals; 100 


His death. 
a.d. 1388, 
Oct. 23. 

A.H., 790, 
R&mz&n 3. 

His laws. 

and the 
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blic baths; 150 bridges; besides many other edifices for pleS 
or ornament. 

The round numbers, as well as the amount of some of the items, 
suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list; but the works of Firuz 
that still remain afford sufficient evidence of the magnitude of his 
undertakings. The most considerable of these is not specified in 
the list: it is a canal from the point in the Jamna where it leaves 
the mountains, by C&ra&l, to Hansi and Hiss&r. It reaches to the 
river GAgar, and in former times was again connected with the 
Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the Panj&b. It seems to have 
been intended for irrigation; but as it has been disused, perhaps, 
since the death, of Finiz, we can only judge of it by the part 
restored by the British government, which takes in the whole to 
beyond Hiss&r, a distance of 200 miles. This portion now turns 
mills for grinding com (which before were not used in India), and 
is also employed in saw-mills and oil and sugar mills. It floats 
down rafts of wood from the mountains, and is capable of conveying 
merchandise in boats of a certain construction; but its great object 
is irrigation, by means of which it has fertilized a large tract, and 
turned the inhabitants from pastoral life to agriculture . 7 

Grheias u din Tdghlak II. 

Ghei&s u din soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by whom A . D . 1339 , 
he had been raised; and was deposed and murdered at 
the end of five months. Saffar - 


AbubeTcr Tdghlak. 

Abubekr, grandson of Firuz by another son, was next made king, 
and had reigned for a year, when N&sir u din left the mountains, 
where he had remained since his expulsion, returned at the head of 
an army, and recovered the capital. A contest followed, a.d. 1339, 
and lasted for several months, during which time Delhi 
was more than once lost and recovered, until at length u H ^’ 
N&sir u din obtained permanent possession, and soon after August. ’ 
made his rival prisoner. It was a remarkable circumstance Rfaiufcu 
in this contest, that a Hindu chief named Bai Sarwar was among 
the most important of the adherents of N&sir, and that the Hindus 
ofMew&t took an active part for his opponent. The household 
troops, who were all foreigners, having shown particular hostility to 
the conqueror, were banished the city ; and as some endeavoured 
to conceal their character, recourse was had to a test like the Jewish 
Shiboleth, and all were treated as foreigners who could not pro- 

7 Major Colvin, JoumcU of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vol. ij. p. 105. 
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hounce a certain letter peculiar to the languages of Hindost 
From these circumstances we may judge of the increased import¬ 
ance of the Hindus, and of the native Mahometans, since the sepa¬ 
ration of the kingdoms of Gh6r and India. 


Ndsir u din Tdghlak. 

The second reign of Ndsir u din, though it presented a scene of 
general disorder, was marked by few great events. 

Farhat ul Mulk, the governor of Guzerdt, revolted, and was re¬ 
duced by Mozaffer Khdn, who revolted himself in the next reign. 
There was also a rebellion of Bahtor Bdjpdts beyond the Jamna; 
and the weakness into which the royal authority had fallen became 
everywhere apparent. 

This king’s vizir was a Hindu convert, and was put to death on 
the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu. 

On the death of Ndsir u din, his son Humayun succeeded, but 
died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger brother Mah¬ 
mud was placed on the throne. 


Mahmud Tighlah . 

The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore the 
A T > 1394 lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khdn, the gover- 
A^tee.’ nor of Guzerdt, began to act as an independent prince. 
Mdlwa, which had been re-annexed to the crown after the'separa¬ 
tion of the Deckan, now permanently threw off the yoke, as did the 
little province of Cdndesh; and these new kingdoms remained in¬ 
dependent until the time of Akber. 

The king’s own vizir also seized on the province of Juanpiir, and 
Dissolution founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was torn by 
monarchy, sanguinary broils between factions. The remaining pro¬ 
vinces looked on with indifference, or fell into disputes among 
themselves; and wliile the attention of all parties was absorbed in 
these fierce commotions, the invasion of Tamerlane burst upon 
their heads and overwhelmed the contending parties in one com¬ 
mon ruin. 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartary in the same man- 
invasionof ner, though not to the same extent, as Chengiz Khdn; 
Tamerlane. an( ^ ]jfc e R e had carried his destructive inroads into 
all the surrounding countries. Though a Turk and a Mussulman, 8 
and born in a comparatively civilized country, he was almost as 

8 Tamerlane, or the Amir Teimur, as he remote descent from the same stock with 
is called in Asia, was born at Kdsh, near Chengiz Khan; but all that is certain is, 
Samarcand, where the languages are Tiirki that his grandfather was chief of the tribe 
and Persian, and where his family had ofBerlas. 
been settled for 200 years. He claimed a 
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Barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as short-sighted in 
. policy, as the Mogul. His empire was even more transient, since 
he did not attempt to retain the greater part of the countries he 
overran ; and if some of the fragments that remained to his family 
became flourishing provinces, it was because the character of his 
descendants formed almost a contrast to his own. He had con¬ 
quered Persia and Transoxiana, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and 
Mesopotamia, with parts of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his 
arms, without the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of 
Hindostan. 

Early in the spring of a.d. 1398, 9 Pir Mohammed, the grandson of 
Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing the Af¬ 
ghans in the mountains of Solim&n, crossed the Indus in 
a line with U'ch, and soon after laid siege to Multan; an operation 
which occupied him for upwards of six months. 

Meanwhile, Tamerlane passed Hindu Cush by the usual route to 
C&bul ; 10 left that city in August, and marched by Haryiib and 
Bannu to Dinkot on the Indus. 11 He crossed that river by a bridge 
of rafts and reeds, and marched to the Hydaspes, and down its 
banks to Tulamba, reducing the country as he passed. He levied 
a heavy contribution on Tulamba, which was afterwards sacked, 
and the inhabitants massacred by the troops,—it is said, without 
his orders. 

By this time, Pir Mohammed had taken Mult&n by blockade; but 
the rains having set in, he lost his horses, and was at length obliged 
to shut himself up in the town. On the approach of Tamerlane, he 
set out to meet him, leaving a garrison in Multdn, and AJ)> 1398> 
joined his father on the Gdra or Satlaj. ® ct - 25 - 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to Adjudin, 
where he met with no sort of resistance; and as the town was famous 
for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, “ out of respect for his memory, 
he spared the few inhabitants who remained in the place.” He then 
proceeded to Batner, and massacred the country people who had 
taken refuge under the walls. The place afterwards sur- Nov. 9 . 
rendered on terms; but, by one of those mistakes which so con¬ 
stantly accompanied Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, 
and all the inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to Sa- 
mdna, where he joined his main body, having slaughtered the in¬ 
habitants of every place he passed. Prom Sdmdna the towns were 
deserted, and consequently there were no more general massacres. 

9 Tamerlane’s proceedings are from Price, interest in Price, from Mirkhond. 

vol. iii. p. 219, &c M Rennell’s Memoir, p. 11 The exact position of Dlnkdt is not 
115, &c., and Briggs’s Forishta. known, but it must be to the south of the 

10 His previous expedition into the moun- salt range, 
tains of the Siaposh Cafirs will be read with 
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Many prisoners were, however, taken; and on reaching Delhi, 
Dec. 12 . Tamerlane put to death all of them above fifteen years of 
age (to the number, according to the exaggerated accounts of the 
Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 

The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers, and divided 
Defeat of the in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, 
Indian army. Toghlak fled to Guzerat; Delhi surrendered 

under a solemn promise of protection; and Tamerlane was publicly 
Dec. 17. proclaimed emperor of India. 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane’s pro- 
sack, confla- mises of protection, that we are at a loss whether to as- 
massacre^f cr ibe it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitual ferocity 
Deihi. and'insubordination of the troops. On this occasion, the 
most credible accounts attribute the commencement to the latter cause. 
Plunder and violence brought on resistance: “this led to a general 
massacre; some streets were rendered impassable by heaps of 
dead; and the gates being forced, the whole Mogul army gained 
admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier to be imagined 
than described.” 12 

For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of the 
sack and conflagration of the city, and during that time he was cele¬ 
brating a feast in honour of his victory. When the troops were 
wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to plunder, he gave 
orders for the prosecution of his march; and on the day of his 
a.d. 1398 , departure he “ offered up to the Divine Majesty the sin- 
Dec - 31 * cere and humble tribute of grateful praise in the noble 
mosque of polished marble,” erected on the banks of the Jamna 
by Finiz. 13 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very great; 
and innumerable men and women of all ranks were dragged into 
slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself the masons and workers 
in stone and marble, for the purpose of constructing a mosque at 
Samarcand 

He then marched to Mir&t, where there was a general massacre; 
Tamerlane and afterwards crossed the Ganges, and proceeded up its 

retires from TT i ° . f , r 

India. banks to near Hardwar, where that river leaves the moun¬ 
tains. Several affairs took place with bodies of Hindus in the skirts 
of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed his person like a private 
soldier, and underwent fatigues the more extraordinary as he had 
reached the age of sixty-three. He marched along the foot of the 
mountains to Jammu (or Jummoo, north of Ldhdr); then turned 
to the south, fell into the route by which he first advanced, and 


12 Briggs’s Ferishta. 


Price, apparently from Mirkhond. 
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quitted India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence ££*** 
behind him. 14 A ” Qnl 


JL_J 


We must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions, and 
not from the motives assigned to him by panegyrists, nor ms character, 
from maxims drawn up by his orders according to his idea of a 
perfect government. His own memoirs of his life throw a true 
light on his character. 15 They are written in the plain and pic¬ 
turesque style of Turki autobiography; and if there was a doubt 
that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, it would be removed 
by the unconscious simplicity with which he relates his own in¬ 
trigues and perfidy; taking credit all the time for an excess of 
goodness and sincerity which the boldest flatterer would not have 
ventured to ascribe to him. The mixture also of cant and hypo¬ 
crisy, with real superstition and devotion, could not have been 
exhibited by any hand but his own; and these traits, with his 
courage, prudence, and address, his perfect knowledge of mankind, 
and his boldness in practising on their weakness, make one of the 
most extraordinary pictures ever presented to the world. The 
commanding language of barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
evasions of the princes whom they threaten, leads us to figure them 
as rude and artless soldiers; but the essential character of Tamer¬ 
lane was that of a wily politician ; and probably it was to similar 
talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their ascendency 
over so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely military 
qualities. 

There is a resemblance between the histories of Chengi'z Khdn 
and Tamerlane ; but of those two enemies of mankind, the first was 
perhaps the most violent, and the second the most perfidious. 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 


without a government, and almost without inhabitants. Anarchy at 
A struggle then took place for the possession of it, in Delhi * 
which a chief named Ecb&l, who had been in power under Mahmud, 
was at last successful. He failed in various attempts to A-1) , 1400> 
extend his authority beyond the districts round the ca- A H * 802 * 
pital; and, at last, was killed on a distant expedition towards 


Multan. 

Mahmud had returned from Guzer&t, and for some time lived as 
a pensioner at Delhi; then at Canouj, a city belonging to the king 
of Juanpur, on which Ecb&l made several attempts; at A V 1405> 
last, on that chiefs death, he was restored to the posses- 
sion of Delhi. He died there after a nominal reign of A H * 814 * 


14 About the 10th of March, 1399, a.h. 15 Mulfuzat Timuri, translated by Major 
801. He was now marching on his famous Stewart, 
expedition against Bajazet. 
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twenty years, and was succeeded by Doulat Khdn L6di; who, at 
the end of fifteen months, was expelled by Khizr Khan, 
the governor of the Panjab. 


A.D. 1414, 
A.H. 817. 


GOYEKISTMENT OF THE SEIADS. 

For thirty-six years after this, there was no kingdom of India, 
Sciad Khizr either in name or in reality. Khizr Khan affected to 
a.d. 1414 , regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his name, 
without the title or forms of royalty. He was a descendant 
of the Prophet, though himself a native of India; and, 
with three of his descendants who succeeded him, forms 
what is called the dynasty of the Seiads. He obtained 
scarcely any territory with Delhi: his original province of 
the Panjab soon revolted; and his family had to struggle 
for the possession of a part of it during the whole period 
of their government. They, however, made some spirited 
attempts to extend their territory, and made incursions into Malwa 
and the borders of Rdjputana; but in the time of Seiad Add u dm, 
the last of the race, the frontier came in one place to within a mile 
of the city walls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But Aid 
u din possessed Buddyun, a town about one hundred miles east of 
a.d. i 45 o, Delhi, and to it he at length retired, making over his 
a*H' 854 * former capital and his pretensions to Behlol Khdn L6di, 
who assumed the title of king. 


Seiad Mo- 
Mrik. 

A.d. 1421, 
A.H. 824. 

Seiad Mo¬ 
hammed. 
a.d. 1435, 
A.H. 839. 

Seiad Al^ 
u din. 

A.D. 1444, 
A.H. 849. 
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Behldl L6di. 

The ancestors of Behldl had been enriched by commerce, and 
family or ^ttdfather was governor of Multdn under Firdz 

L<5di. Tdghlak, who was the first great patron of the Afghdns. 
Behlol’s father and several of his uncles held commands under 
the Seiad rulers; and one of them, Isldm Khdn, was so considerable 
that he had 12,000 men of bis own nation in his pay. The power 
of the family, together with the calumnies of a disaffected rela¬ 
tion, at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mohammed, and the 
Lodis were persecuted and driven into the hills. They continued 
to resist the Seiad’s authority, until Behldl had an opportunity of 
occupying, first, Sirhind, and afterwards the whole of the Panjab. , 
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Behldl had been invited to Delhi by Hamid, the vizir of his pre¬ 
decessor, but finding himself overshadowed by this powerful subject, 
he seized his person by a stratagem, and after he had broken his 
influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

Behlol’s accession again brought back the Panj&b to Delhi. 
Multan had become independent during the time of the Par u& b re- 

_ i o annexed to 

Seiads, and Behlol had marched against it, when he was Delhi, 
recalled by an attack of the king of Juanpiir, who had laid siege to 
Delhi. A war now commenced with that prince, which A J) 1462 
was continued, with short intervals of hollow peace, for AH * 856 * 
twenty-six years, and ended in the conquest of Juanpiir, Recovery of 
which was permanently reannexed to Delhi. Behlol iSTus, 
survived this long war for ten years, and made other con- A H * 883 * 
quests on a smaller scale; so that at his death he left a territory 
extending from the Jamna to the Hemalaya mountains as far east 
as Benares, besides a tract on the west of the Jamna a.d.uss, 
extending to Bundelcand. A,H * 894 * 


Secander L6di. 

Secander’s accession was disputed by some chiefs on the paid; of 
his infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field by two 
of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate struggle. 
Secander was successful on all these occasions, and treated the 
inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations with affection. He 
reannexed Beh&r as far as the frontiers of Bengal to Delhi, and 
also extended his territories in the direction of Bunddlcand. His 
internal administration was just and vigorous; and he Good admin- 
seems, in aH other respects, to have been a mild and SSSai^ 
excellent prince. But he was one of the few bigots who his bigotry, 
have sat on the throne of India. He destroyed the temples in 
towns and forts that he took from Hindus, and he forbade the 
people performing pilgrimages, and bathing on certain festivals at 
places on the sacred streams within his own dominions. On one 
occasion he carried his zeal to cruelty and injustice; for a Bramin 
having been active in propagating the doctrine that “ all religions, 
if sincerely practised, were equally acceptable to God,” he sum¬ 
moned him to defend this opinion in his presence, against twelve 
Mahometan divines; and, on his refusing to renounce his tolerant 
maxims, put him to death. 16 

A holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with him on 

16 The Bramin was, probably, a disciple this century. (See Professor Wilson, 
of Kabir, a Hindu philosopher, who taught Asiatic Researches , vol. xvi. p. 55.) 
similar doctrines at an earlier period in 
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his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Wretch, do you defend idolatry ? ” He was appeased by the 
answer,—“ No; but I maintain that kings ought not to persecute 
their subjects.” 

When marching against one of his brothers, a Calender ad¬ 
dressed him with prayers for his success, on which he said, “ Pray 
for victory to him who will best promote the good of his subjects.” 

Secander was a poet, and was a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years. 


Tbrahim L6di. 

I'brahim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s virtues. He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by his sus- 
JJjscontente picious and tyrannical temper. From these causes his 
lions. reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At the 

commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed king at 
Juanphr, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, and was 
privately executed by I'brahim, who imprisoned his other brothers 
for life. A chief named Isl&m Khan next rebelled, and was killed 
in battle. Several men of rank and governors of provinces were 
executed for their share in these transactions. Others were put to 
death on suspicion; some were secretly made away with after being 
imprisoned; and one was assassinated at the seat of his government. 
These proceedings spread general distrust and disaffection; various 
chiefs revolted, and the whole of the eastern part of I'brahim’s do¬ 
minions threw off its obedience, and formed a separate state under 
Deria Khan Lohani, whose son afterwards took the title of king, 
invasion of Doulat Khan L6di, the governor of the Panj&b, dreading 
mber - the fate of so many other chiefs, revolted, and called in 
the aid of B&ber, who had for some time reigned in C&bul. B&ber 
had before invaded the Panjab, which he claimed as part of the in¬ 
heritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of this 
invitation; but some other Afgh&n chiefs, either from attachment to 
I'brahim or aversion to a foreigner, drove out Doulat KMn, and op- 
a.d. 1524 . posed B&ber in the field. They were totally defeated near 
a.h. 93 o. L&hor, and that city was reduced to ashes by the victors. 
Dlbdlpur was next stormed, and the garrison put to the sword; 
and at this place Baber was joined by Doulat KMn. He had rea¬ 
son, soon after, to suspect the intentions of this person, and threw 
him and his sons into confinement. Relenting, subsequently, he 
released them, treated them honourably, and granted them a jagi'r. 
He did not, however, succeed in removing their distrust: by the 
time he had reached Sirhind on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat 
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Kfadn and one of his sons revolted and fled to the hills. 17 Unv 
to leave such dangerous enemies behind him, Bdber determined to 
return to Cabul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the He retreats 
country he had reduced, and left persons on whom he from Sirhmd * 
could depend in the principal places. At Dibdlpur he left Aid u 
din, an uncle of King I'brahim, who seems to have escaped from 
confinement, and who had joined Bdber. Doulat Khdn now returned 
to the Panjdb, and overran great part of it, Ala u din flying to 
Cabul; but in the end Doulat Khan was entirely defeated by one 
of Bdber’s generals; and as that monarch himself was engaged in 
defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent Aid u din to India, 
with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. Thus supported, Aid u 
din advanced to Delhi, and from the general disaffection his army 
was soon swelled to 40,000 men. With this force he engaged I'bra- 
him under the walls of Delhi, and was totally defeated. By this 
time, Baber had settled Balkh, and was advanced as far as Ldhor 
on his way into India. From Ldhor he marched into the Begin?* 
hills in pursuit of Doulat Khdn, who submitted and gave December, 
up his fort; 18 after which Bdber continued his route through the 
hills to B6pur on the Satlaj, above Lodidna, and from thence nearly 
by the direct road to Delhi. At Pdnipat he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of I'brahim, who had come out to meet him at the 
head of an army amounting, as it was represented to Bdber, to 
100,000 men, with 1000 elephants. On the approach of this force, 
Bdber took* up a position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected by 
breast-works. He likewise strengthened his flanks with field-works 
of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, amounted to 
no more than 12,000 men. When I'brahim drew near, Defeat^and 
he also fortified his position; but had not steadiness rbraMm. 
enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an attack, and in April 21 . 
a few days led out his army to storm Bdber’s lines. As soon as he 
was engaged with the front, Bdber ordered his right and left wings 
to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy. They accordingly ad¬ 
vanced and plied them with their arrows ; until the Indian troops, 
after attempting, in a few feeble charges, to drive them off, fell into 
disorder, when Bdber, who had hitherto been annoying them with 
his cannon, ordered his centre to move forward, and completed the 
rout of the enemy. I'brahim was killed, and the Indian army, hav- 


17 The other son, whose name was Dild- 
war, adhered to Baber, and had a high 
place in his confidence. He had the title 
of Khdn Khanan, the second in the court 
of Delhi, and continued to be a person of 
great authority in his reign and Humayuns. 


18 His son Ghazi Khan fled, and Baber 
took possession of his library, in which he 
found a number of valuable books. One 
would have thought the Kordn a sufficient 
library for an Afghan chief of those days. 
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ing been nearly surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious 
loss in the defeat. B&ber judged from observation that 15,000 or 
16,000 lay dead on the field, of whom 5000 or 6000 lay in one spot 
around their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 
perished in the battle and pursuit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the military character of 
either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, during 
which period, Baber observes, with satisfaction, that his guns were 
discharged many times to good purpose. The service of artillery 
would not in that age have been much better in Europe; but 
although Baber’s plan of harassing the enemy’s flanks and rear 
with arrows seems to be justified by its success, it does not appear 
remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely to have been carried 
on with impunity against an active enemy. 

occupation Delhi was surrendered, and Baber advanced and took 
Agra. 1 an possession of Agra, which had lately been the' royal resi- 
May 10 * dence. 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles given by Ferishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afgh&n tribes of Lodi or Loh&ni, or of that 
called Fermuli, who were mixed with the Afgh&ns, like the Khiljis, 
if indeed they are not a portion of the latter people. 

The rdja 19 of Gwalior, who was reduced to submission during the 
last reign, accompanied Ibrahim’s army, and fell along with him in 
the battle. 

Baber reviews his own conquest with much complacency, and 
compares it to those of Sult&n Mahmud and Shahab u din; and 
although we must not confound the acquisition of the few distracted 
provinces held by Ibrahim with the subjugation of India, yet it 
must be admitted that his enterprise was as glorious in its achieve¬ 
ment as it was memorable in its effects. His force seemed insuffi¬ 
cient even to occupy the territory he had to subdue, and it was 
drawn with difficulty from his own dominions, still threatened by the 
Uzbeks, whose power the combined force of the whole house of 
Tamerlane had proved unable to withstand. 

Baber’s conduct to the places where he met with resistance was 
as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his model. 

The smallness of liis force was some justification of the means he 
took to strike a terror: but the invariable practice of his country is 
the best palliation for him. His natural disposition was remarkably 
humane; and although we cannot help being shocked at these 
occurrences, and at two or three cruel executions mentioned in his 
memoirs, yet they prove no more against his personal character in 


19 Ibn Batuta, p. 133. 
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?■ respect, than his slaughtering Gauls or crucifying pin 
against Caesar’s clemency. 

Baber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India rose 
to the highest pitch of prosperity; and out of the ruins of whose 
empire all the existing states in that country are composed. 
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BOOK VII. 

FROM THE CONQUEST OF BA'BER TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 


CHAPTER I. 

REIGN OF BA'BER. 

The early life of Bdber was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes and 
romantic adventures. 1 He was the sixth in descent from ^jcentand 
Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of his grandfather, B&ber. 
Abusaid, were shared by the numerous sons of that monarch. One 
, of them, Ahmed Mirza, obtained Samarcand and Bokhdra; Balkh 
or Bactria fell to another, Mahmud Mirza; and Cdbul to a third, 
whose name was Ulugh Beg. O'mar Shdkh Mirza, the fourth son, 
and the father of Baber, had at first been in charge of Cdbul; but 
was transferred during his father’s lifetime to Fergbdna, on the 
upper course of the Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, 
of which Bdber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Bdber 
was a Mogul , the sister of Mahmud Khdn, a descendant of Chagha- 
tdi Khdn, and head of Ms branch of the empire of Chengiz Khdn. 
This connexion does not seem to have inspired any attachment on 
the part of Bdber towards the Mogul nation, of whom he never 
speaks in his memoirs but with contempt and aversion. 2 

1 The account of Baber is taken from have been called, both in the country and 

his own Memoirs, translated by Mr. Ers- by foreigners, the, empire of the Moguls; 
kine. It differs, in some respects, from thus taking its name from a race which he 
that given by Ferishta. detested.” (Erskinc’s Baber , p. 236.) The 

2 “ Under these circumstances,” ob- reason is, that the Indians call all northern 
serves Mr. Erskine, “it may seem one of Mussulmans, except the Afghans, Moguls: 
the strangest caprices of fortune, that the they now apply the term particularly to the 
empire which he founded in India should Persians. 
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Baber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
His wars his own accession (a.d. 1494). O'mar Shekh Mirza had 
turestnhia just been involved in a war with his brother, Ahmed 
Mirza, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, Mahmud 
Kh&n, the Mogul; and those princes showed no disposition to relent 
in favour of their youthful nephew. They, however, failed entirely 
in an attack on his capital; and shortly after Ahmed Mirza died. 
He was succeeded by his brother, the king of Bactria. He also 
died soon after, and was succeeded by his son, Bais&nghar Mirza. 
Confusions ensued, and Baber was induced to attempt the conquest 
of Samarcand for himself. Though he had for some time con¬ 
ducted his own government, he was as yet only fifteen; and 
considering that circumstance, together with the insignificance 
of his means, it is much less surprising that he more than once 
failed in this undertaking, than that his spirit and perseverance were 
at last rewarded with success (a.d. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed a step 
to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved in itself to be more 
than Baber had strength to maintain. The country of Samarcand 
was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded no means of paying 
his troops, who, in consequence, began to desert in great numbers. 
They spread their discontent among those left in Fergh&na, and at 
last openly revolted, under Ahmed Tambol, one of B&ber’s principal 
leaders, in the name of his younger brother, Jehdngir Mirza. Such 
a rebellion at home allowed no time for delay, and Baber left 
Samarcand, after a reign of a hundred days: on his departure the 
inhabitants immediately threw off their obedience to him. An 
unfortunate illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded 
his operations, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he 
found he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had 
recourse to his Mogul uncle, and sometimes with slender aid from 
him, but oftener with his own resources alone, he made various 
attempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Ferghana. At length, in 1499, he succeeded in recovering his 
native kingdom ; but he had not entirely subdued the rebels when 
he was tempted by strong invitations from Samarcand to set out for 
that capital. Before he reached his destination, he learned that 
both Samarcand and Bokhara were occupied by the Uzbeks, 
then founding the dominion which they still possess over Trans¬ 
oxiana. 3 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Fergh&na, and Bdber 


3 The Uzbeks (so called from one of 
their khrins) were amass of tribes of Tiirki, 
Mogul, and probably of Fennic origin, 
moulded into one people, but with a great 


preponderance of Turks. They had before 
been settled on the Jaik, and had been in 
possession of a large tract in Siberia. (Ers~ 
kine's Baber, Introduction, pp. lix. lx.) 
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was’compelled to take refuge in tlie 
to tiie south of that country. While there, he learned that Sheibdni 
Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samarcand on an expedi¬ 
tion ; and with characteristic spirit of enterprise he determined to 
avail himself of the opportunity to attempt to surprise that city. 
He set off with only 240 men; escaladed the walls in the night; 
overpowered the guards, and magnified the impression of his num¬ 
bers by boldness and rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, 
and massacred the Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. She- 
ibdni Khdn hastened back on this intelligence, but found the gates 
shut against him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokh&ra. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for Baber. He remained 
for six months in quiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring princes, 
by impressing them with a sense of their danger from the Uzbeks. 
His exertions were fruitless; and he was obliged to encounter alone 
the whole power of Sheib&ni. The hopes of success, which even 
then he continued to cherish, were frustrated by the baseness of 
some Mogul auxiliaries, who left the battle for the purpose of 
plundering his baggage. The consequence was a total defeat; and 
Baber was obliged to retire with the few troops that adhered to him 
within the walls of Samarcand. He resolved to defend that place 
to the last extremity, and repelled various assaults that were made 
on him by the Uzbeks. Sheib&ni had then recourse to a blockade, 
and in four months reduced his enemies to all the miseries of famine. 
The inhabitants perished in great numbers; the soldiers let them¬ 
selves down from the walls and deserted; and Bdber, who had 
shared in all the privations of the people, was compelled at last to 
evacuate the town. 

After this he spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty and 
distress, sometimes in the mountains, and oftener in his uncle’s 
camp, where he remained in such a state of destitution that his 
Very servants left him from absolute want. He seems to have been 
almost reduced to despondency by his repeated misfortunes, and 
once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass his life in obscurity 
and retirement. Occasional openings in Ferghdna served to keep 
alive his hopes; and at length, with the help of his uncle, he 
recovered the capital, and was joined by his brother Jehangir, who 
had hitherto been his nominal rival. Tambol, in this strait, called 
in the formidable aid of the Uzbeks. Baber was overpowered, com¬ 
pelled to fly after a desperate conflict in the streets, and so hotly 
pursued that his companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and his own horse was so much exhausted that he was over¬ 
taken by two of Tambol’s soldiers. They endeavoured to persuade 
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to surrender; and Bdber, while he kept up the parley, con¬ 
tinued to push on towards the mountains. At length he thought 
he had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in bringing over 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a solemn oath to share 
his fortunes; but whether they were originally insincere, or lost 
heart when they contemplated the prospect before them, they ended 
by betraying Baber to his enemies; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he again recovered his freedom. He only escaped to 
a condition almost as hopeless as captivity. His uncle’s Mogul 
army had been defeated by Sheibdni, and himself made prisoner; 
while the whole of Transoxiana, except that annexed to Bactria, fell 
SuVofivIns. ^ ie of the Uzbeks. All his prospects being 

oxiana. thus extinguished, Bdber bade a last farewell to his native 
country of Ferghana, and set out to try his fortune in new scenes 
beyond the range of Hindu Cush. 

After all that he had done and suffered (enough to fill up an 
eventful life) Bdber was yet only in his twenty-third year. He 
bore his numerous reverses with the elasticity of youth. He him¬ 
self tells us that he often shed many tears, and composed many me¬ 
lancholy verses; but in general his cheerful temper buoyed him up, 
and enabled him to enjoy the present and to entertain favourable 
prospects of the future. He says he never had more perfect pleasure 
than for a few days after he evacuated Samarcand, when he first 
got a full meal, a quiet night’s rest, and a temporary freedom from 
labour and anxiety. He had often similar moments of enjoyment, 
thanks to his sociable habits and his relish for simple pleasures. He 
pauses, in relating one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a 
particular sort of melon with which he had been struck: if ever he 
had an interval of rest he was occupied with plants and gardening; 
and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers and trees and 
cheerful hmdscapes were never thrown away on him. It may be 
because omers have not opened their hearts as he has done, but 
there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into whose tastes and 
feelings we can enter as into Bdber’s. 

Bactria was now in the hands of Khusru Shdh, a favourite of 
Baber’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to his cousin, Baisanghar 
Mirza, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. Khusru 
Shdh had since murdered his master, and was in possession of \Uiat 
remained of his dominions. He endeavoured to conciliate Bdber, 
and received him with a show of hospitality when he entered his 
territory. His professions arose from a sense of his own insecurity; 
it was not long ere all the Moguls in his employment proffered their 
services to Baber; and, before they had openly declared themselves, 
Khusru’s own brother, Bdki, came over to the same side, and was 
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by the whole of the army. When B&ber approached 
Khusru’s frontier he had between two and three hundred followers, 
many of them armed with clubs; and only two tents, the best of 
which was allotted to his mother. He now set out to invade C&bul 
at the head of a regular and well-equipped army. His uncle, 
Ulugh Beg, the king of that country, had expired two years 
before; his son and successor had been expelled by his minister; 
and he , in his turn, had been dispossessed by the Mogul or Turki 
family of Arghun, who had been for some time in possession of 
Candah&r. B&ber occupied Cabul almost without opposition (a.d. 
1504) ; and, regarding the original owner as completely ejected, he 
took possession in his own name, and subsequently * resisted an 
attempt of his cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards 
lost Bactria ; which was recovered by Khusru Sh&h, and ultimately 
conquered by the Uzbeks. Baber’s connexion with the country 
beyond the mountains was therefore entirely cut off. He was 
now king of C&bul, over which country he reigned for Acquires the 
twenty-two years, before his conquest of India; and cSi? mof 
which was enjoyed by his descendants till the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

But though B&ber had gained a fixed establishment, he was by 
no means in a state of repose. He had, in fact, only changed the 
character of his toils and perils. He was still threatened from 
without by an enemy who had hitherto proved irresistible; and 
within, a great part of his territory was in the hands of independent 
tribes, and so strong that he could not hope to subdue it; while 
part of the rest was possessed by personal enemies and rivals. His 
title was doubtful; he had no minister whom he could trust; his 
brother JeMngfr had but lately joined him after having been long 
in rebellion; and his army was an assemblage of adventurers, 
strangers to him and traitors to their former masters. 

His first years were spent in the conquest of Candah^r, in 
expeditions into the mountains of the Afghans and Haz^rehs, and 
in a dangerous journey to Her&t to concert measures with that 
branch of the house of Tamerlane for their common defence against 
the Uzbeks. On these occasions he underwent the usual risks and 
more than the usual hardships of war, and had once nearly perished 
m the snow during a winter march through the mountains of the 
Haz^rehs. 

In this period his brother Jehangfr revolted (a.d. 1506); but 
was subdued and pardoned : a more serious insurrection took place 
while he was at Her&t, when his Mogul troops set • up one of his 
cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned (a.d. 1507); 
and ho was afterwards brought to the brink of ruin by a conspiracy 
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of the Moguls, who had come over from Khusru Sh£h. These men, 
from two to three thousand in number, gave the first sign of their 
disaffection by an attempt to seize Baber’s person; and when he had 
escaped and fled from Cabul, they called in Abdu Rizak, the son of 
Ulugh Beg, whom Bdber had supplanted in the government (a.d. * 
1508). The right of this young man had probably little influence; 
for all the princes of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider that 
conqueror’s dominions as a common prize, from which each might 
take what share he could: his strength lay in the connexions he 
possessed in a country where his father had reigned; and those were 
so powerful that Bdber found himself deserted by the whole of his 
troops except about 500 men. A moment’s despondency, at this 
crisis, would have been fatal; but Baber made up for his small force 
by the boldness and activity of his enterprises ; he led his troops to 
repeated encounters, exposed himself in the hottest of every engage¬ 
ment, and, almost entirely by his personal courage and exertions, at 
last retrieved Iris affairs.^ 

His most important wars were with his old enemies the Uzbeks. 
Sheibdni Khan, after the conquest of Transoxiana, invaded Khora- 
sdn, took Herat, and extinguished the principal branch of the house 
of Tamerlane. He then advanced to Candahar and took the city. 
He was drawn off by distant troubles before he had reduced the 
citadel; but left it so weakened that it fell into the hands of its old 
possessors the Arghuns, who had remained in the neighbourhood, 
and who now retained it for several years (from a.d. 1507 to 1522). 
What might have been Bdber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had continued 
their progress, it is not easy to surmise. It is possible he might have 
shared the fate of so many princes of his family, had not Sheibani 
Khan encountered a new enemy, whose success put a stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. This was Shah Ismael Saffavi, king of 
Persia, with whom Sheib&ni went* to war about this time, and by 
whom he was totally defeated and slain (a.d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled him to 
that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He imme¬ 
diately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Shah Ismdel, and, 
with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, and again obtained 
possession of Samarcand (a.d. 1511). 

But he was destined never to be long successful in Transoxiana: 
before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of Samarcand 
by the Uzbeks; and, although he maintained the contest, with 
the support of the Persians, for two years longer, yet he at last 


4 Mr. Erskine, from Khafi Khrin and 
Ferishta. Briber's Memoirs break off in 
the beginning of the insurrection, and are 


not resumed for some years. The inter¬ 
vening portion seems never to have been 
written. ( Erskine's Baber, p. 236.) 
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ered a total defeat, and lost all liis acquisitions except Ba< 
(a.d. 1514). 

It was after this failure that he turned his serious attention to 
India, and began those enterprises, the result of which has H is views on 
already been related. India - 

After the taking of Agra, B&ber’s first act was to distribute the 
captured treasures to his adherents. He gave his son a.d.img, 
Humayun a diamond, which was esteemed one of the B&berspro- 
finest in the world; and he sent a present of a sMhrukhi after his 
each to every man, woman, and child, slave or free, in the rbrabim. 
country of C&bul. 5 

But, although in possession of the capital, Baber was far from 
having conquered the kingdom. He only occupied the pail to the 
north-west of Dellii, with a narrow tract along the Jarnna to Agra. 
The whole of the country to the east of the Ganges had become in¬ 
dependent in I'brahim’s time under Deria Kh&n Loh&ni. His son 
took the title of king‘by the name of Mohammed Sh&h Lohdni, and 
seems to have possessed Behdr on both sides of the Ganges. Many 
places on the west of the Jamna had also been in rebellion in 
I'brahim’s time, and many of those which had been obedient now 
held out imder the Afghan and Fermuli chiefs belonging to the late 
government. Nor was this the only opposition with which Bdber 
had to contend; a strong dislike and hostility at first subsisted 
between his troops and the Indians, the villages round his camp were 
deserted, and it became a matter of great difficulty to procure grain 
or forage for the army. In addition to this, the summer, Discontent of 
always nearly intolerable to natives of cold countries, was his troops - 
in that year unusually oppressive, and so affected his troops that 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour to be led back 
to C&bul: some even made preparations for returning without 
leave. On this, Bdber assembled the officers, and pointed out to 
them that, as the conquest of India had long been the great object of 
their labours, it would be weakness and disgrace to abandon it now 
that it was achieved; that he, therefore, was determined to remain 
in India; that all who chose to return were at liberty to do so at 
once; but that henceforth he would hear of no remonstrances against 
his resolution. This address induced the greater part to give up 
then discontents. Kliaja Kilan, however, one of his best and most 
confidential chiefs, was among those that decided to retmn, and was 


6 The shtfhrukhi is only 10c?. or 11(7.; 
hut the whole sum must have been very 
great; and this injudicious expenditure 
justifies the nickname of “ the Calender M 
given to him at the time, from a religious 


order, whose practice it is to keep nothing 
for to-morrow. He could not' always have 
been so profuse, though always generous; 
for after he once got Cabul, we hear of no 
financial embarrassments. 
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‘accordingly appointed to a government beyond the Indus, and 
missed with honour to his new charge. 

The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even on the 
enemy; and many, who had hitherto expected Baber to withdraw as 
Tamerlane had done, now made their submission; detachments were 
sent to reduce others; and, in the course of the next four months, 
not only had the country held by Sult&n I'brahim been secured, 
but all the revolted provinces ever possessed by the house of 
Lodi, including the former kingdom of Juanpur, were brought 
into subjection by an army under Prince Humayun, Baber’s 
eldest son. 

A-j 1526,^ The last places which submitted were Biana, Dhulpur 
a ./932. ' on the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that river. 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Mussulmans, 
Hiswarwith B4ber had to commence a war with the Hindus, who, 
of Mdwri. contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion the 
aggressors. 

Hamir Sing, the Rajput prince who recovered Cliitor in the 
reign of Aid u din Khilji (a.d. 1316), had, in the course of a long 
reign, re-established the Rajput dominion over all Mewar; to wliich 
his son had added Ajmir. 6 After the separation of Malwa from 
Delhi the new kings of that country were engaged in frequent hos¬ 
tilities with the rajas of Mdwar; and, immediately before the time 
of Baber, Mahmud, king of Malwa, had been defeated and taken 
prisoner by Sanga, the Rajput prince 7 (a.d. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mdw&r, and likewise held the eastern part 
of M&lwa as far as Bilsa and Chand&ri, 8 in dependence. He was 
recognised as their leader by the rajas of Mdrwdr, and Jeipur, and 
all the other Rajput princes. 9 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, he had opened a 
friendly communication with Baber while he was advancing against 
I'brahim, and for the same reason he began to form combinations 
against him as soon as he found liim established in the former posi¬ 
tion of that prince. Besides his Hindu allies, Sanga was on this 
occasion accompanied by Mahmtid, a prince of the house of Lodi, 
who had assumed the title of king, and, though possessed of no 
territory, was followed by 10,000 adherents. The Lodi chiefs 
formerly driven out by Ilumayun also returned to their former 
possessions, or raised men in other places to co-operate with the 
r&ja. Great efforts were made on both sides to secure the alliance 
of Hasan Khdn, raja of Mew&t, who, by his name, must have 


6 Colonel Tod’s Rajputana, vol. i. p. 274. 

7 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 261. 


8 Baber’s Memoirs, p. 312. 

9 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 299. 
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been a converted. Hindu. His territory is that hilly tract extending 
towards the river Chambal, from within twenty-five miles of Delhi, 
and including the petty state which is now called Maeheri or Alwar. 

-The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s hands, he adopted 
the liberal policy of sending him to his father as the true way to 
gain his sincere co-operation. His generosity did not make the 
desired impression; for Hasan Khan was no sooner set at ease about 
his son than he openly joined the enemy. B&ja Sanga immediately 
advanced to support his ally, and soon arrived at Bi&na, within fifty 
miles of Agra. He drove the garrison of that place, with loss, into 
their fort, and cut off all communication between them and the 
capital. Baber, on this, sent forward a detachment to observe the 
enemy, and soon after moved out with all his forces. He had 
reached Sikri, 10 about twenty miles from Agra, when he found him¬ 
self in the neighbourhood of the Hindu army. His advanced guard 
was immediately attacked; and though reinforced from the main 
body, was defeated with heavy loss. If the rdja had pressed on 
during the first panic, it is probable he would have obtained an easy 
victory: he chose to withdraw to his encampment after his success, 
and thus allowed Bdber ample time to take up a position February 
and to fortify his camp, so as to make it a difficult matter 18 or 19, 
to assail him. 


Baber s troops had looked on this contest in a very serious light 
from the first; and the reports of fugitives, together with the dis¬ 
aster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had made a 
very deep impression on them; when, by ill-luck, a celebrated astro¬ 
loger arrived from Cdbul, and loudly announced, from the aspect 
of Mars, the certain defeat of the king’s army, wliich happened to 
be in the quarter opposite to that planet. The consternation occa¬ 
sioned by these real and imaginary terrors was so general that even 
the officers of the highest rank were infected, lost all courage and 
decision in council, and could scarcely even maintain an appearance 
of firmness before their men. Baber’s Indian troops began to 
desert; some of them went over to the enemy; and the rest of the 
army, though faithful, was completely dispirited and alarmed. Bdber 
himself, though he despised the prediction of the astrologer, was 
not insensible to the dangers of his situation: he tells us that he 
repented of his sins, forswore wine, and gave away his gold and silver 
drinking vessels to the poor; he also made a vow to let his beard 
grow, and promised to remit the stamp tax on all Mussulmans, if it 
should please God to give him victory. But he was too much used 
to danger to be depressed; and that he might infuse some of his 
own spirit into liis troops, he assembled his officers of all ranks, 


10 Now Fattehpur Sikrf. 
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and without touching on the usual topics of necessity, or of spoil 
and conquests,—scarcely even on that of religion,—he made a 
direct appeal to their sense of honour, and set the chance of glory 
against the risk of death. His theme seems to have been well 
chosen, for the whole assembly answered him with one voice, and 
accompanied their acclamations with an oath on the Koran to con¬ 
quer or die. This scene revived the courage of the army; and, as 
every day brought in accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, 
Baber determined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring things 
Battle of to an immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his 
otBaben tory army in front of his intrenchments, and, after arranging 
his guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right to left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, and 
instructing the officers^how to conduct themselves in the battle. 
The Hindus, it appears, were equally ready for a decisive effort; 
but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great occasion, that, 
instead of his own account of the action, he gives us the elaborate 
despatch of his secretary, from which we can barely discover, in 
a.d. 1527, many pages of flowery declamation, that Baber gained a 
a.h TC 933. 6 ' great victory, that Bdja Sanga escaped with difficulty, and 
sfei a i d 3 . u that Hasan Khan, and many other chiefs were slain. Bdber 
(to return to his own narrative) could now relieve his heart by a 
torrent of abuse against the astrologer, who came to congratulate 
him on his victory, and whom he inveighed against as a perverse, 
conceited, and insufferable evil-speaker: he was an old servant, 
however, and Bdber made him a liberal present, while he desired 
him to quit his dominions. 

After this victory, Baber proceeded to reduce Mewdt, and 
settlement brought it into greater order than it ever had been in 
country. under the former government. Having promised,, before 
the great battle, that he would allow any one who pleased leave of 
absence to Cabul, he formed all who desired to avail themselves of 
that permission into a detachment, and sent them back under the 


command of Humdyun. 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and re¬ 
storing order throughout the provinces that had been disturbed 
during the doubtful period of his contest with K&ja Sanga ; and by 
the end of the year his authority was everywhere -re-established, 
except in Oud, beyond the Ganges. A body of Afghans still re¬ 
mained in arms in that province, and a detachment had been sent 
against them. 

About the beginning of the next year Bdber marched against 
ah 934 8, Chdnderi, on the borders of Bundelcand and Malwa. It 
gjjyji was held by M<$dni R&i, a Kdjput chief who had risen to 
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great power under Mahmfid II., king of M&lwa. He had afi 
Wards usurped the government; and, on being expelled by Mahmud 
with the aid of the king of Guzer&t, established himself at Oh&n- 
deri, under the protection of Raja Sanga. He had made good his 
retreat after the late battle, and now offered a desperate resistance. 
But the R&jputs, as usual, showed more valour than skill or perse¬ 
verance. On the second day of the siege they gave up all for lost, 
and B&ber witnessed one of those extraordinary instances of self- 
devotion which are so common in Rajput history. His troops had 


already mounted the works, when the garrison put their women to 
death, and rushed forth naked, not to conquer, but to die. They 
drove the Mussulmans before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued their charge with unabated fury until they were over¬ 
powered and destroyed: 200 or 300 had remained to defend Mddni 
Rdi’s house, most of whom slew each other, each con- A.D. 1628, 
tending who should be the first victim. 

During the siege of Chdncleri, Baber received intelligence of the 
defeat of his detachment in Oud by an Afgh&n chief named Afghan 
Baban, or Bibdn, and immediately marched, himself, in in8urrectl0n * 
that direction. The Afghans having taken post at the passage of 
the Ganges, Bdber threw a bridge over the river, under the fire of 
his artillery, and ultimately compelled the enemy to retire beyond 
the Gogra, whither he marched in pursuit of them. He seems to 
have compelled the rebels to take refuge in the territories of the 
king of Bengal, and it was probably on this occasion that he re¬ 
duced Behar; if that was not done before by Humdyun: but in 
this place there is an interruption in the Memoirs, which is not 


filled up by any other historian. 

For some months after this, Bdber seems to have been in bad 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation than 
often fell to his lot. His Memoirs (which are now resumed) are 
filled with descriptions of Hindu forts and temples, and of fountains 
and cascades that he had visited; as well as of his own gardens and 
improvements, and of the jugglers, wrestlers, and other sources of 
amusement peculiar to India. 

Even during this period he made the important acquisition of 
the fort of Rintambor: it was made over to him by the second 


son of Raja Sanga, that prince having died, and having been suc¬ 
ceeded by the eldest son. 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the intelligence 
that the province of Behar had been seized on by Sult&n Mahmud, 
the same L6di prince who had been present at the defeat of Rdja 
Sanga. Mahmud seems to have been supported from Bengal; and 
being joined by the Afghans in Behar aqd the adjoining provinces, 
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Lis army soon swelled to such an extent as to be called IOC 
men. With this force he had advanced to Benares by the time 
when Baber reached the junction of the Jamna and Ganges, now 
Allahabad. The approach of Baber, however, dissolved this hasty 
assemblage, which was already a prey to dissension. They had 
attempted to storm the hill fort of Chunar; and a repulse they met 
with, though not in itself considerable, was sufficient, in the present 
state of their minds, to break up the army. Mahmud retreated 
with such portion as he could keep together. He took up a posi¬ 
tion behind the river Son (Soane); and many of the chiefs who 
had quitted him made their submission to Baber. Bdber continued 
his advance; and Mahmud, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought 
for safety in flight. 

All Behar south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands; North 
Defeat of ^ Behdr was still in possession of the king of Bengal, who 
Bengal . 8 ° f had a considerable army on foot in that quarter. His ob¬ 
ject appears to have been to have retained that portion of the Delhi 
territories without quarrelling with the possessor of the rest; and he 
kept an ambassador in Baber’s camp, to amuse him with negotiations, 
until Bdber lost patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against 
the Bengalese army. 

He had still to pass the river Gogra, on which the enemy were 
encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, howevef, 
well provided with boats, and drove away those of the Bengalese, 
which might otherwise have obstructed his passage. The Bengalese 
then moved down to oppose Jbis crossing, and a cannonade was kept 
up on both sides. As Baber’s divisions landed in succession, they 
charged the different parties opposed to them, and at last drove 
the enemy from the field. Soon after this the king of Bengal con¬ 
sented to terms of peace. Baber was preparing to return to Agra, 
when he heard that a body of Afghans, who had separated from the 
Bengal army, under Bdban and another chief, named Bayazid, had 
crossed the G6gra, and taken Luknow. He immediately marched 
in that direction; and on the retreat of the Afghdns, sent a 
detachment in pursuit of them. It followed^ them across the 
Ganges and Jamna, and had completely dispersed them in Bun- 
delcand, when the setting in of the rainy season put an end to all 
operations. 

For the last fifteen months of his life Baber’s health seems to 
sickness of have been greatly broken: the silence of his diary gives 
Baber. a p roo f of his diminished activity, and some circumstances 
lead to a belief that his authority began to be weakened by the 
prospect of its speedy cessation. Hum&yun left his government of 
Baclaklishan without leave, and Khalifa, Baber’s prime minister, on 
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being selected to replace him, found means to excuse himself, al 
remain at court. Notwithstanding Humayun’s unlooked-for return, 
he was affectionately received; and a dangerous illness, with which 
he was soon after attacked, was the immediate cause of the death of 
Baber. 

When it was announced to him that the physicians had given 
over all their efforts, declaring that medicine could no longer avail, 
Baber seized on the only hope that remained, and, in conformity 
with a superstition which still prevails in the East, he determined 
to devote his own life for that of his son. His friends, who had as 
little doubt of the efficacy of this substitution as he had himself, en¬ 
treated him to forbear from a sacrifice involving the happiness of so 
many; but B&ber’s resolution was unmoved. He walked three 
times round the bed of the dying prince (a solemnity usual on 
such occasions), and then spent some moments in earnest prayer to 
G-od; at the end of which, he was filled with such assurance, that 
he more than once exclaimed, “ I have borne it away—I have borne 
it away! ” and so powerful was the impression both on his mind 
and his son’s, that all the historians agree that Humdyun began 
from that time to recover, while it is certain that Baber, who was 
already ill, and whose health must have been severely shaken by 
his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soon became 
evident that Iris end was approaching. He called his sons Intrigues 
and ministers about him, explained his dying wishes, and th? a succe g s- 
enjoined concord among all, and affection among his S10n ‘ 
children. But Khalifa, his minister, whose influence, for some un¬ 
explained reason, was, at that time, irresistible, had already resolved 
to overturn the dearest of his plans. Desirous of keeping power in 
his own hands, he determined to set aside Baber’s own sons, and to 
give the crown to his son-in-law Mehdi Khaja, a young man whose 
thoughtless and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in 
perpetual dependence. 11 Mehdi Khaja was at no pains to undeceive 
him in these expectations, and was now considered by himself and 
others as assured of the succession the moment that Baber should 
breathe his last. As that moment approached, however, he was 
suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut off from 
all communication with those around. The cause of this revolution 
is explained in a narrative referred to by Mr. Ersldne, which is 
given on the authority of Mohammed Mokim, the father of the 
author. Khalifa, it seems was on a visit to Mehdi Khdja, with no 

11 Khalifa was one of Baber’s old of- Humdyun. Equally extraordinary does it 
fleers; but it is not easy to conjecture how seem that, from this time forward, he dis- 
he could acquire so inordinate a power appears, and is not mentioned in Ferishta 
under so able a sovereign as Baber, and or Abul Fazl, either under his own name 
with an experienced heir-apparent like of Khalifa, or his title of Nizam u din. 
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person present but Mokim: he was suddenly summoned to Bdber, 
who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi Khdja attended him with 
great respect to the door, and stood looking after him, so that Mokim 
could not follow without pushing by him. “As soon as Khalifa 
was fairly gone, he muttered to himself, ‘ God willing, I will soon 
flay your hide off, old boy;’ and, turning round at the same 
instant, saw my father. He was quite confounded; but immediately 
seizing my father’s ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, 
and said, hurriedly, ‘ You, Tajik! the red tongue often gives the 
green head to the winds. ’ ” Mokim lost no time in apprizing 
Khalifa of what had passed; and the result was, his immediately 
transferring his allegiance to Hum&yun. 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably un¬ 
acquainted, Bdber expired,—the most admirable, though 
not the most powerful prince, that ever reigned in Asia. 
He died, at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the tliirty- 
VcaM 0 ’ hi s reign. His body was buried, by his own 

a.h. 937.’ desire, at Cabul, and on a spot which it is probable that 
he had himself selected. 12 

Baber’s character is best shown in his actions; but something 
ms character, remains to be said of his private life and his writings. His 
Memoirs are almost singular in their own nature, and perfectly so 
if we consider the circumstances of the writer. They contain a 
minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, along with a 
natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free from -disguise and 
reserve, and no less free from all affectation of extreme frankness 
and candour. 13 

The style is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque; 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, it presents 
his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appearance, manners, 
pursuits and actions, as clearly as in a mirror. In this respect it is 
almost the only specimen of real history in Asia; for the ordinary 
writers, though they give pompous accounts of the deeds and cere¬ 
monies of the great, are apt to omit the lives and manners even of 
that class; while everything beneath their level is left entirely out 
of sight. In Bdber, the figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each 


12 u He had directed his body to be in¬ 
terred in this place, to him the choicest 
in his wide dominions. ,, .... “A running 
and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great 
holyday resort of the people of Cdbul. In 
the front of the grave is a small but chaste 
mosque of white marble/* .... “ There is 
a noble prospect from the hill that over¬ 
looks Baber’s tomb/’ &c. &c. (Burners 
Travels , vol. i. p. 141.) 


13 In this last respect, they are a con¬ 
trast to those of Tamerlane, which, with 
all their simplicity of language, are evi¬ 
dently written for effect. “ One day, hav¬ 
ing unintentionally trodden on an ant, 
I felt as if my foot had lost all its power/* 
(Memoirs of Teimur , p. 30.) Who can 
imagine this to be natural, even if the 
author had been a Bramin ascetic, instead 
of the most sanguinary of conquerors ? 
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introduced are described, with such minuteness and 
reality that we seem to live among them, and to know their persons 
as well as we do their characters. 14 His description of the countries 
he visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and 
industry, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in 
equal space, in any modern traveller ; and considering the circum¬ 
stances in which they were compiled, are truly surprising. 15 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the author, 
whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining the same 
kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and sociable temper, 
with wliich he set out on his career, and in whom the possession of 
power and grandeur had neither blunted the delicacy of his taste, 
nor diminished his sensibility to the enjoyment of nature and 
imagination. 

“ It is a relief,” says his translator, “ in the midst of the pompous 
coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep for days, 
and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boyhood.” He 
speaks with as much interest of his mother and female relations as 
if he had never quitted their fireside; and his friends make almost 
as great a figure in the personal part of his narrative as he does 
himself. He repeats their sayings, records their accidents and ill¬ 
nesses, relates their adventures, and sometimes jokes on their eccen¬ 
tricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most con¬ 
fidential coilhseller, KMja Kil&n (then at C&bul), he tells him little 
anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he thinks will 
amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake excuse all these fooleries, 
and do not think the worse of me for them.” He endeavours after¬ 
wards to persuade KMja Kil&n to leave off wine, as he had done; 
and says in substance, “ Drinking was a very pleasant thing with 
our old friends and companions; but now that you have only Shir 
Ahmed and Heider Kuli to take your wine with, it can be no great 
sacrifice to leave it off.” In the same letter, he says how much he 
envies his friend his residence at C&bul, and adds, “ they, very re¬ 
cently, brought me a single musk melon : 16 while cutting it up, I felt 
myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my 


14 These portraits, however, are neces¬ 
sarily confined to the inhabitants of the 
courts and camps where Baber passed his 
days: in the countries which he has so 
well delineated, he only gives such re¬ 
markable particulars about the natives as 
would strike a stranger, without attempt¬ 
ing a detailed account of their way of 
life, with which he must necessarily have 
been unacquainted. 


13 Compare his descriptions of the coun¬ 
tries through which he fought his way 
with those o 4 f Ibn Batuta, himself a writer 
of remarkable merit, and a professed tra¬ 
veller and inquirer. Or compare his geo¬ 
graphy with that of any Asiatic who has 
written expressly on the science. 

16 This fruit had not then been intro¬ 
duced into India. 
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exile from my native country, and I could not help shedding tears 
while I was eating it.” 

It would have been fortunate if Baber had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in it tended to 
shorten his days. Many a drinking party is recorded in his Me¬ 
moirs, with at least as much interest as his battles or negotiations; 
and unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not the least 
agreeable scenes in B&ber’s history. The perfect ease and famili¬ 
arity among the company makes one forget the prince in the man; 
and the temptations that generally lead to those excesses—a shady 
wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating 
down a river; together with the amusements with which they are 
accompanied, extemporary verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, 
with sometimes a song, and often a contest of repartee—take away 
all the coarseness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had never kept 
the fast of the Bamz&n twice in any one place; and the time not 
spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting and other 
sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the country. On 
his last journey, after his health had begun to fail, he rode, in two 
days, from Calpi to Agra (160 miles), without any particular motive 
for despatch; and on the same journey he swam twice across the 
Ganges, as he said he had done with every other river he had met 
with. His mind was as active as his bodyj besides th% business of 
the kingdom, he was constantly taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, 
and other improvements, as well as introducing new fruits and other 
productions of remote countries. Yet he found time to compose 
many elegant Persian poems and a collection of Turki compositions, 
which are mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his own country. 17 


17 Almost all that has been said of Baber 
has been drawn from Mr. Erskine’s ad¬ 
mirable translation of his Memoirs from 
the Turki. The notes and supplements 
which accompany that work remove the 
obscurities which, without such assist¬ 
ance, would beset us in every page; and 
the preliminary dissertation gives a com¬ 
plete view of the state of Asia in Baber’s 
time, and contains the best account of the 
geography of the countries which were 


the scene of his exploits, and the clearest 
exposition of the divisions of the Tartar 
nations. The translation seems to have 
imbibed the very spirit of the original. 
The style is singularly happy, strikingly 
characteristic, though perfectly natural, 
and equally remote from the usual in¬ 
flated language of the East, and from 
the imitation of scriptural simplicity into 
which other translators of similar works 
have fallen. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FIRST REIGN OF HUMAYUN. 


Ba'ber left three sons besides Humayun; C&mran, Hindal, and 
Mirza Askari. 1 

Camran was governor of Cabul and Candab&r, and the other two 
were unemployed in India. From his having assigned no Arrange- 
shares to his younger children, it is probable that BAber Sting’s 
did not intend to divide the empire: but Camr&n showed brother * 
no disposition to give way to his brother; and as he was in posses¬ 
sion of a strong and warlike^country among the hereditary subjects 
of his family, he had a great advantage over Humayun, who could 
not assemble an army without evacuating his new and disaffected 
provinces. 

In these circumstances, Hum&yun thought it prudent to yield 
with a good grace, and give up the Panjab, and the coun- ^p^atum 
tiy on the Indus, in addition to Camr&n’s former territo- from India, 
ries. At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to Hind&l, 
and that of Mew&t to Mirza Askari. By the cession to Camr&n, 
Humdyun was left to govern a new conquest, while he was deprived 
of the resources by which it had been gained, and by which it might 
have been retained; but as he still possessed Baber’s veteran army, 


1 The narrative of the reign of Huma¬ 
yun (where not otherwise specified) is 
taken from Ferishta, the Memoirs of Hu¬ 
mdyun, and Abul Fazl. Ferishta is pe¬ 
culiarly defective at this period, which 
was too remote to admit of his conversing 
with eye-witnesses, arid too recent to al¬ 
low him to benefit by written histories. 

The Memoirs are written by a person 
named Jouher. who was a menial servant 
of Humayun, and whose duty it was to 
carry an ewer for his master to wash his 
hands. He was in constant attendance 
on Humayun, and although unacquainted 
with his political relations and secret de¬ 
signs, was a minute and correct observer 
of all that came within his reach, and de¬ 
scribes what he saw with simplicity and 
distinctness. He was devoted to Huma¬ 
yun, and anxious to put all his actions in 
the most favourable light; but he seldom 
imagined that any thing in his master’s 
conduct required either concealment or 
apology. Abul Fazl was the well-known 
minister and favourite of Akber, and was 
a man of enlarged views and extraordi¬ 
nary talents; but he was a professed rhe¬ 


torician, and is still the model of the un¬ 
natural style which is so much admired 
in India; he was, besides, a most assiduous 
courtier, eager to extol the virtues, to 
gloss over the crimes, and to preserve the 
dignity of his master and those in whom 
he was interested. His dates and his ge¬ 
neral statement of events are valuable; 
but he requires constant attention, not 
so much to guard against his barefaced 
partiality, as against the prejudice which 
he draws on his favourites by his fawning 
and fulsome commendations of them, and 
against the suspicions which he excites 
by his dishonest way of telling a story, 
even in cases where the action related 
was innocent or excusable. His narrative 
is florid, feeble, and indistinct; over¬ 
loaded with commonplace reflections and 
pious effusions, generally ending in a com¬ 
pliment to his patron. In this part of his 
writings I have generally availed myself 
of Major Price’s History, which, though 
it does not profess to be a translation,^ is 
often a literal version, and always a full 
and faithful abstract of the original. 

■ 
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and profited by the impression of his jpower, the effects of the 
memberment did not at first appear. 

Humdyun was engaged in the siege of Calanjer, in Bundelcand, 
mnetuons w ^ en rece * v ed intelligence that Bdban and Bdyazid, 
in India the Afghan chiefs, whose party was formerly broken up 
by Bdber, were again in rebellion in Juanpur. He defeated and 
dispersed this assemblage; and then went against the hill fort of 
Chunar, near Benares, at that time held by his future rival, Shir 
Khan. Shir Khan submitted on condition of retaining 
the fort, and Humdyun returned to Agra. 

Some time before this period, a brother-in-law of Humdyun’s, 
wittTmhfi- w ^° h ad been engaged in plots against his life and go- 
iring^f 11 vemment, had taken refuge with Bahddur Shdh, king of 
a D Ze i 532 Gruzerdt; and the refusal of that monarch to comply with 
am. 940. ’ Humdyun’s demand for his surrender led to irritation and 
hostile feelings between the two kings. Bahddur, whose native 
kingdom always occupied a high rank among those formed out 
of the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had lately extended his 
power much beyond its former limits. The kings of Cdndesh, Berdr, 
and Ahmednagar had agreed to do him homage for their crowns; 
and he had completely conquered the kingdom of Malwa, and 
annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with Hum4yun was at its height, Aid u din, 
the uncle of Sultdn I'brahim L6di, who acted so conspicuous a part 
in the former reign, having quitted the residence assigned to him 
by Bdber, in Badakhshdn, threw himself on the protection of the 
king of Guzerdt; and Bahddur, whose family had risen to greatness 
under the house of Lodi, and who had himself found an asylum at 
the court of I'brahim, being at once incited by favour for his here¬ 
ditary patrons, resentment at Humdyun, and pride in his own 
power and prosperity, was tempted into measures as inconsistent 
with sound policy as with justice. Without any open declaration 
of war with Humdyun, he liberally supplied Aid u din with money, 
and enabled him, in a very short time, to assemble a large force, 
and to send it against Agra, under his son, Tdtdr Khan. This 
army, so hastily collected, was as speedily dispersed; and Tdtdr 
a.v. 1634 , Khdn fell in battle, at the head of a division which re- 
a.h. 941 . mained faithful in the general desertion. 

Encouraged by this success, or, perhaps in pursuance of plans 
“uest alread y determined on, Humdyun marched from Agra to 
of Gmenu. revenge the injury he had received from Bahddur Shdh. 
November. ®* at P^nce was now at war with the rdna of Mewdr, 
jamidui and entirely occupied by the siege of Chitor, was 

awal - particularly exposed to the attack of an enemy; but 
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r ijwoL, moved by his remonstrances against the impiety 
esting a Mussulman prince while engaged in war with' the 
infidels, or influenced by his own dilatory habits, retarded liis 
march, until the place was taken, and the besieger pre- a . d . 1535, 
pared to receive him in an intrenched camp at Mandesor. 

Babddur had chosen this course on account of tlie su- ^ 

periority of his artillery, commanded by a Constantinopolitan 
Turk, and partly served by Portuguese prisoners. These advan¬ 
tages availed liim little; his position was rendered untenable by 
the enemy’s cutting off his supplies; and, finding that famine would 
soon force him to surrender, he blew up his guns, and fled in the 
night, almost alone, to Mandu, leaving his army to provide for its 
own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bah&dur, . being hard 
pressed at M&ndu, continued his flight to Champaner, and thence 
to the sea-port of Cambay. Hum&yun was by tliis time in pursuit 
of him in person, with a light detachment, and reached Cambay 
on the evening of the day on which Bahadur had quitted it for 
his final place of refuge at Did, in the most remote part of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. 2 

Having failed in his immediate object, Hum&yun quitted the 
peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of Guzer&t. 
He soon obtained possession of the open country, but the year was 
well advanced before the hill fort of Ch&mpaner fell into his hands. 
It was scaled in the night, with the help of steel spikes fixed in 
an almost perpendicular rock, by 300 chosen men, who A. 1 I 1535 , 
climbed up, one by one, during an attack made on one 
of the gates by the army. Humayun himself was among Safar ‘ 
the 300. 3 J , 

Soon after the taking of Ch&mpaner, Humayun received accounts 
of the commencement of those troubles which ended in the suc- 


2 When Humayun was encamped at 
Cambay, he was exposed to considerable 
danger from a night attack of a body of 
Culis, a forest tribe still famous for similar 
exploits in Guzerat. They made their 
way with so much silence and intelligence 
into the camp, that they surprised Iluma- 
yun’s own tent and carried off his baggage 
and books, among which was a remarkable 
copy of the “ History of Tamerlane,” the 
loss and subsequent recovery of which are 
thought worthy of being -recorded by the 
historians of those times. Humayun, by 
way of retaliating -the insult he had re¬ 
ceived from these lawless mountaineers, 
gave up the unoffending town of Cambay 
to plunder. 

3 When the fort was taken, it was found 


that the place where Bahadur’s treasure 
was concealed was known only to one of¬ 
ficer, and it was suggested to have re¬ 
course to torture to make him disclose the 
secret; but Humayun said they had much 
better have recourse to wine, and directed 
that the officer should be well treated, 
and invited to an entertainment by one 
of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 
his heart was softened by kindness and 
warmed with good cheer, the officer made 
no scruple to tell his entertainer, that if 
the water were drawn off from a certain 
reservoir, the treasure would be found in 
a vault beneath it; and his instructions 
being complied with, a large amount of 
gold and silver was found as he had de¬ 
scribed. 
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Vessful revolt of Shir Khan. He set off for Agra, leaving his brother, 
Emulsion Mi'rza Askari, in charge of his new conquests; and had 


Kuis'frora" scarcely quitted Guzerat, when dissensions broke out 
Guzerit among the officers left behind; discontents and intrigues 
ensued, and ended in some project for raising Mirza Askari to the 
throne. Bahddur profited by these disorders; and to such a state 
of weakness were the invaders reduced, that they gave up Guzerat, 
a . d . 1535-6. without a struggle; and evacuated Malwa, which was not 
a . h . 942 . eyen threatened. 4 


Humdyun had not been long returned to his capital before he 
Early aref set out against Shir Khan. 4 5 This person, 6 who was soon 
shir I KM°Q to act so great a part, was the grandson of Ibrahim 

Khan, a native of Afghanistan. I'brahim claimed to be 
descended of the family (though probably only of the tribe) of the 
kings of Gh6r, and both he and his son Hasan were married into 
noble families of their own nation. Hasan held a jdgir at Sah- 
.serarn, in Behdr, for the maintenance of 500 horse. He had two 
sons by his Afghdn wife, Shir Kh&n and Nizdm EMn; but he was 
led, by the arts of a concubine, to slight his wife, and neglect her 
children ; and as soon as Shir Khdn was of an age to act for him¬ 
self, he left his father, went to Jtianpur, and entered as a private 
soldier into the service of the governor. His father applied to 
the governor to send him home for his education, but Shir Klidn 
urged that there were more opportunities of education at Jiianpur 
than at Sahserdm; and he seems to have been in earnest in his 
preference, for he devoted himself to study, made himself familiar 
with history and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of Sddi 
from memory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other 
branches of information. He was subsequently restored to favour 


4 Ferishta, vols. ii. and iv. Price, vol. 

iv. Memoirs of Humayun. Bird’s His¬ 
tory of Guzerat. Paper by Col. Miles, 
JBmnbay Literary Transactions , vol. i. 

6 He marched in the month of Safar, 
but the year is uncertain : the “ Tdrikhi 
Shir Shah” says a.o. 942 (a.d. 1535): 
and the “Mantakhib al Towa'rikh,” as 
well as Ferishta, a.h. 943 (a.d. 1536). 
The former date, 942, is impossible, be¬ 
cause Humayun took the fort of Cham- 
pandr in Guzerat in that very month and 
year. The other year, 943, is improbable, 
as it allows only a twelvemonth for the 
final settlement of Guzerat and Malwa, 
besides the return to Delhi and the pre¬ 
parations for the war with Shir Khan; 
while it leaves a year and a half for IIu- 
mayun’s march of 350 miles through his 
own dominions to Chunar. I should there¬ 
fore suppose that his march took place in 


Safar, a.h. 944 (July 1537). . 

6 This account of Shir Shdh is compiled 
from Ferishta, vols. i., ii., iv., from Ers- 
kine’s Baber , and from Abul Fazl in Price, 
vol. iv. Ferishta gives a connected his¬ 
tory of Shir Shah (vol. ii. p. 98), which, 
though it appears to be written with per¬ 
fect impartiality, is extremely confused 
from inattention to dates; the different 
expeditions of Bdber being mixed up with 
those of Humayun in such a manner as 
to make them quite inexplicable without 
other aid. This aid he himself partially 
supplies under the reigns of I'brahim, 
Bdber, and Humdyun; but more is de¬ 
rived from Baber’s own Memoirs. Abul 
Fazl also furnishes several facts, though 
his general narrative is a mere invective 
against Shir Shah, such as might have 
been expected from the minister of Hu- 
mdyun’s son. 
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by Ms lather, and managed his jdgir, until Solimdn, the son of 
step-mother, had grown up. After this he found his situation so 
unpleasant, that he went off with his full brother, Nizam, and 
entered into the service of Sultdn Secander, who was then king. 7 
He remained at Delhi until his father died, when the jagir of 
Sahseram was conferred on him; and after the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrahim (a.d. 1526), he was active in the service of Mohammed 
Shah Lohdni, who set up for king of Juanphr and Bell dr. He 
was for some time in favour with this prince, but being again 
deprived of his paternal jdgir by the intrigues of his half brother, 
Solimdn, he left the court in disgust, and joined Junid, the go¬ 
vernor of Juanpur, on the part of Baber (a.d, 1527). By the 
assistance of Junid, he assembled a body of adventurers in the 
hills of Bell dr, recovered his own jagir, and carried on attacks and 
depredations on the territory of Mohammed Shah Lohdni, pro¬ 
fessing himself a subject of Bdber. About this time (a.d. 1528), 
he waited on that monarch, accompanied him to Clidnderi, and was 
confirmed in his possessions, and intrusted with a command in 
Behar, on the part of the emperor. 

Next year (1529) Mahmud L6di took Behar; and Shir Khan, 
either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the Lodi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmud’s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their submission to Baber 
(April 1529). 8 Mohammed Shdh Lohdni was now dead; and his 
son Jeldl, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, and at that 
time accompanying the Bengal army, made his submission also, 
and was invested with considerable powers, on the part of the 
emperor. He was still, however, under the management of his 
mother, Dtidii, over whom Shir Khan acquired such an ascendency, 
that, on her death, Jeldl was left in entire dependence on that 
ambitious chief. Shir Khdn now made himself master of H 0 e s ° e ^^ s of 
Behar, and also obtained possession of the fort of Chundr, Behkr, 
as, at this or some subsequent period, he did of the still more 
important fortress of Rohtds. 9 

These rapid advances to power were made in the early part of 
Humdyun’s reign; and as soon as that prince had settled his dis¬ 
cussions with Cdmrdn, and had time to attend to his interests in 
the provinces, he marched against Chundr, as has been already 
stated (1532). He, however, was content with the recognition of 


7 Secander died in a.d. 1517. 

8 Erskine’s Baber, p. 408. 

9 Rohtas was taken by treachery from 
a Hindu raja. Shir Khan persuaded him 
to give an asylum to his family, and then 
introduced armed soldiers in the covered 
litters, which were supposed to conceal 


the women. This stratagem, which has so 
fabulous an appearance, was thought suf¬ 
ficiently plausible in modern times to be 
employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 
treachery of a governor who admitted him 
into the strong fort of Doulatabad, 
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his title, and the service of a body of horse, under Shir Ith&h's 
son; and this young man took an opportunity to withdraw when 
the king began his march against Bahadur Shah. Hum&yun, 
thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guzer&t; and before his 
return, Shir Kh&n had got complete possession of Beli&r, had 
and conquers invaded Bengal, and had made great progress in the 
Bengal. conquest of that rich kingdom. 

His war with Bengal was occasioned by Jel&l Loh&ni, who had 
called in the aid of the king of that country to relieve him from the 
control of Shir Kh&n, and, by his means, had at one time nearly 
succeeded in his object; but Shir Kh&n soon retrieved his losses, 
repelled the attack on himself, and laid siege to Gour, the capital of 
the hostile king. 

He was engaged in this enterprise when Hum&yun returned; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advantage of 
attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger of allowing 
him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
Hom&yun from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country, till 
against him. he reached Chun&r, near Ben&res. 

But Shir Kh&n was well aware of all the danger of his situation, 
and laid his plans for averting it with a foresight and 
combination of which we have no example in the previous 
history of India. 

His first object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy. For this 
purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chun&r, and provided it 
with all the means of retarding the advance of Hum&yun, by an 
obstinate defence; 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it were, 
a detached portion of the Vindya mountains, which extend to the 
same river near Mirz&pur. From that neighbourhood the hills re¬ 
cede westward, by the fort of Koht&s and Shirgh&ti, and do not 
approach the river again until near Bh&galpur, after which they run 
straight south, leaving the Ganges at a great distance. These hills, 
therefore, cover the whole of the south-west of Beh&r and Bengal, 
and shut up the road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two 
places; one near Chun&r, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bh&- 
galpur. The hills themselves are not high, but poor and covered 
with woods. 

As Hum&yun marched along the Ganges, and made use of that 
siege of rjver to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary for him 
chuiuir. to begin with the siege of Chun&r. 10 After investing the 


Military 
features of 
BeMr and 
Bengal. 


10 The Memoirs of Hum&yun say that 
the army reached Chunar on the Shabi 


Barat (Shaban 15th) of A.H. 945, January, 
1539 $ hut this would leave only six months 



place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the walls as were 
accessible on the land side, and also brought floating batteries, con¬ 
structed for the purpose, to bear upon the face towards the river. 
Notwithstanding all these preparations, his attack failed ; the garri¬ 
son, however, having already held out for several months, and 
knowing that they had no prospect of relief, at length surrendered. 
The siege had been conducted by Bumi Kh&n, the Constantino- 
politan Turk, who brought Bahadur Shah of Guzerat’s ordnance to 
so high a state, and who had since entered into the service of Hu- 
m&yun; and so much importance was attached to the knowledge of 
the service of artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the 
gunners in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut off, either 
to disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they had 
occasioned. 

After the taking of Chun&r, Hum&yun pushed his march along 
the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by Mahmud, 
king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his dominions, 
and was still suffering from a wound he had received in his last 
defeat. 

As he approached the defile of Sxcragali, he sent on a strong de¬ 
tachment to take possession of it. They found it already occupied 
by Jelal Khan, the son of Shir Kh&n, who attacked and repulsed 
them with considerable loss. Hum&yun hastened on with his main 
body to retrieve this check, but was agreeably surprised to find the 
pass deserted, and the road open to the capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shir Kh&n’s plan to cope with the superior 
force of Hum&yun in this stage of the campaign. His shfr Khan’s 
design from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on the slstiug the 
south-west; and with this view he had removed his family, inva8ion ' 
and all that he possessed of value, to Eohtds. The protracted siege 
of Chundr had enabled him to reduce Gour, and to defeat Mahmud 
in a conclusive battle. He had still required time to remove the 
captured treasures and stores to Roht&s, and to dispose of the 
open country in the manner that suited his views. .Teldl Khan had 
therefore been instructed to delay Humdyun at the pass, but to 
avoid any serious encounter and to join his father in the hills. 
Humdyun accordingly took possession of Gour 11 without further 


for the conquest of Bengal and all the 
other operations till Humayun’s defeat 
in Safar, 946 (June, 1539). I conclude, 
therefore, that the memoir writer, who 
scarcely ever gives a date, may have mis¬ 
taken the year, although he has remem¬ 
bered the festival, and that the siege be¬ 
gan 15th Shaban, 944 (January 8th, 1538). 
All accounts agree that the siege lasted 


several months ; some say six months. 

11 Probably June or July, 1538. Abul 
Fazl states that Bengal was conquered in 
a.h. 945. That year began on May 30th, 
1538 ; but it appears that Humayun had 
met with rain before he left Behar, where 
the rainy season does not commence till 
June. 
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opposition. But the rains had by this time attained their height: 
Goli I "by 0 Hu- Ganges was one vast sheet of water; 

, and in the country beyond the reach of inundation eyery 

iiis aifflcul- | i i i • 1-iriTi 

ties during brook and channel was become an impassable flood. 

the rainy Ti • -n , f . 

season. it was impossible to carry on operations m Bengal, and 
scarcely less difficult to keep up a communication with upper India. 
This forced inactivity lasted for several months, dining which time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry climate, 
and their numbers were thinned by the sickly season that follows 
the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads open, than they began 
to desert in numbers; and Prince Hindal, who had been left in 
North Beh&r, went off even before the rains had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Khan issued from his retreat, took possession of 
rions V of 0pera ' Beh&r and Benares, recovered Chunar, laid siege to Juan- 
shir Khan, pur; and pushed his detachments up the Ganges as far as 
Canouj. • Thus, when the season for military operations commenced, 
Humayun found his communication with his ^capital again inter¬ 
cepted, and himself left with no alternative but to trust his new 
conquest to the charge of a weak detachment, and endeavour to 
force his way to Agra with the rest of his reduced army. 

He for some time hesitated to adopt this decided measure, and 
Retreat of the dry season was half over before he set out on his re- 
iium&yun. treat. He sent on a considerable body before he himself 
began his march, under the command of Kli&n Kh&n&n Lodi, one of 
B&ber’s principal generals.* By the time this force reached Mon- 
ghir, it was surprised and defeated by a detachment sent by Shir, 
swr Khan who was now as enterprising as he had before been cau- 
title of king, tious; and who, to show his confidence in the result of his 
operations, had already assumed the title of king. 

If Humdyun had not before had sufficient motives for extri¬ 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he was daily 
receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must have filled him 
with impatience: but by the time "he had passed Baxar, between 
Patna and Benares, he found that v Shfr /SMh had raised the 
intercepts siege of Jiianpur, and was come by forced marches to 
S U hi?re- n intercept his retreat. Shir SMh had made a march of 
treat. thirty-five miles on that day, and Hum&yun was advised 
to attack him before his troops had time to refresh. The step 
seamed too hazardous to be adopted at once; and next day he 
found Shir intrenched in such a manner that he could neither be 
passed nor attacked with any prospect of success. Humayun, there¬ 
fore, intrenched in his turn, and began to collect boats and form a 
bridge across the, Ganges, so as to pursue his retreat along the 
opposite bank. Shir Shah, 1 6 whom every delay was an advantage. 
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owed him to go on for nearly two months; when, the brid L 
boats being nearly completed, Shir Shdh one day left his camp stand¬ 
ing and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his movement from 
the enemy, while he himself, with the choice of his army, surprises 
made a secret march to the rear of Humayun’s position, d!^ms his 
and, returning in the night, attacked him in three columns army * 
about daybreak, and completely surprised his camp. Humdyun 
had only time to leap on horseback, and, though himself disposed 
to make one effort, at least, against the enemy, he was urged by 
those around him to provide for his own safety; and one of his prin¬ 
cipal officers, seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make 
his way to the river side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was 
not finished; and as Humdyun had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the oppo¬ 
site bank his horse was exhausted, and sunk into the stream; and 
Humdyun himself must have met with the same fate, if he had not 
been saved by a water-carrier who was crossing with the aid of the 
skin used to hold water, which he had inflated like a bladder, and 
which enabled him to support the king’s weight as well as his own. 
Thus rescued, Humdyun pursued his flight, with a very small reth 
nue, to Calpf, and thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of 
his army having been cut off by the enemy or drowned in the river. 
Hnmdyun’s queen, whom it had been the object of his last exertion 
to save, had already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of 
the enemy: she was treated by Shir Shah with scrupulous delicacy 
and attention, and was sent on the first opportunity to a 
place of safety. This tremendous disaster took place in 
the end of June, 1539. 12 

Humdyun’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential im¬ 
portance at Agra. While he was shut up in Bengal, Prince Hinddl 
had begun to collect adherents at Agra, and being afterwards joined 
by the fugitives from Bengal, lie went into open rebellion; while 
Prince Cdmrdn, on being applied to by the king’s representatives, 
immediately, set’out from Cdbul, professedly to support Humdyun’s 
interests, but in reality to be at hand to profit by any opportunity of 
advancing his own. The arrival of Humdyun put a stop to all those 
designs. He pardoned Hinddl at the intercession of Cdmrdn; and 


A.H. 946, 
Safar 6. 
A.D. 1539, 
June 26. 


12 Most writers ascribe Humayun’s de¬ 
feat to treachery, and say that Shir Shah 
attacked him during an armistice, or even 
after a peace had been signed. This ac¬ 
count, in itself, does not seem improbable; 
but that given by Major Price from Abul 
Fazl, although it occasionally applies op¬ 
probrious epithets to the enemy of Huma¬ 


yun, does great justice to Shir Shdh in the 
facts, and asserts, on this occasion, that 
he delayed Humayun’s retreat by amusing 
him with negotiations, but never pro¬ 
fessed to suspend his hostility, and was 
entirely indebted to his military skill for 
the success of his stratagem. 
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three brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of 
their common enemy. 

While Hum&yun was occupied in repairing his losses, Shir Shah 
contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in Hindostan, and 
proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and to put all his former 
territories into a state of order. 


Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
a.d. i54o, transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan year, Hu- 
A.H. 946, m&yun once more moved from Agra, his own army being 
zn Caadah. strengthened by a reinforcement of 3000 men belonging 
Second to C&mr&n, who himself retired to L&lior. By this time 
mpaign * Shir Shah had reached the Ganges opposite Canouj : and 
both parties seemed unwilling to offer an advantage to the other; 
until at length Sultan Mirza ( a prince of the family of Tamerlane 
who had before been in rebellion) deserted from Humayun’s camp 
with his followers; and the example was so likely to be followed, 
that Hum&yun determined to bring the contest to an issue, and 
deSTof cr °ssed the Ganges, by a bridge of boats which he had 

Humayun. constructed. A general action ensued, in which Humd- 

Mayie 40 ' y 11118 arm y was entirely defeated and driven into the 
a.J. 947 , Ganges. Ham&yun himself was in imminent danger: his 
o amun . k orge was WO unded; and he must have been killed or 
His flight, taken, if he had not fortunately found an elephant, on 
which he mounted: even then the driver could not be prevailed on 
to attempt to swim the Ganges; and the kin g was obliged to throw 
him from his seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch 
whom he had found on the elephant, and who now guided the 
animal across the stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the 
elephant to ascend; and Hum&yun must still have perished, if two 
soldiers, who happened to have gained that part of the shore, 
had not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, 
so as to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he 
was joined by his brothers, the princes Hindal and Askeri, and 
also by some troops, and all together made their way to Agra, 
after a narrow escape from being plundered by the villagers on 
their road. " 


All hope of further resistance was now at an end; and they had 
scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most portable part 
tr e a sures from Agra and Delhi, and to escape to 
a.i>. i54o, C&mr&n at Ldhdr. 

July 5. _ ♦ 

Eabi 9 a 4 i 7, Even there Hum&yun was no welcome guest. C&mr&n 
Awai. was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at home, 
and of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Sh&h, and lost no 
time in making his peace with the conqueror, to whom he ceded 


w 
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HUMAYUN. 



the Panjab, and retired, himself, to C&bul, leaving Hum&yun 
provide as he could for his own safety. a.d. 1540, 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, Tu. 94 ° ct# 
the province which adjoined to C&mr&n’s territories on iTat* 1 * 1 
the south. It was in the hands of Husen, the head of Fails in an 
the family of Arghun, who had been driven out of Canda- sind mpt ° n 
har by Baber; and as it had once belonged to Delhi, Hum&yun 
hoped that he might still find some means of inducing it to recog¬ 
nise his authority. 

But there was nothing in Hum&yun’s character to promise him 
such an ascendency. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy; and, 
though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less devoid 
of principles and affections. By nature he was more inclined to 
ease than ambition; yet as he had been brought up under BAber, 
and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he never was entirely 
wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or quite lost the advan¬ 
tages of his birth and pretensions, though he never turned them to 
the best account. 

He passed into the Arghun territories through U'ch; but after a 
year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless hosti¬ 
lities (during which he attempted the sieges of Bakkar and Sehwan), 
he found his funds expended, and the resources of the country ex¬ 
hausted, and was deserted by the adventurers he had collected, just 
as Hus6n Arghun was advancing to attack him. In this se ek8 refuge 
extremity he fled to U'ch, and resolved, as a last resource, in JddplIr » 
to throw himself on the protection of Maided, r&ja of Marw&r, 
whom he supposed to be favourably disposed towards him; but 
when, after a journey over the desert, in which he lost many of 
his followers from thirst and fatigue, he had reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jodpur, he found that the rdja was much less wblch i 8 
inclined to assist him than to deliver him up to his ene- refused - 
mies, and was obliged again to seek comparative safety in the 
dreary sands from which he had just emerged. His present object 
was to make his way to Amercot, a fort in the desert not far from 
the Indus; and in this journey he had a more desolate tract than 
ever to pass, and had greater evils to encounter than any he had 
yet experienced. Before he quitted the inhabited country, the 
villagers repelled all approaches to their water, which was to them 
a precious possession; and it was not without a conflict and 
bloodshed that his followers were able to slake their thirst. And 
all this was but a prelude to scenes of greater distress. - His small 
train was encumbered by the presence of the women of his family; 
and they had already left the last trace of human culture behind. 
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and were struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, whet 
Horrors of morning, after a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
through C the their inarch was followed by a considerable body of horse; 
desert. an( j wor st apprehensions seemed to be realized when 
they found it was commanded by the son of Maldeo, and was sent 
to chastise their intrusion into his territory. 

These new enemies closed in on the exhausted party, cut off those 
who attempted resistance, and drove the itest before them; while 
another detachment pushed forward and took possession of the wells, 
on which the only remaining hope even of temporary relief was 
founded. 

The calamities of the fugitives seemed now drawing to a close; 
but the Rajputs had no intention of destroying them; and when all 
hope appeared to be extinguished, the raja’s son advanced with a 
white flag, and after reproaching them with having entered his 
father’s territory without leave, and with having killed kine in a 
Hindu country, supplied them with water for their immediate re¬ 
lief, and allowed them to proceed without further molestation. But 
the natural horrors of the desert still remained; several marches 
were still to be accomplished; and it was not till they had again 
endured the torments of thirst, and witnessed the miserable death 
of many of their companions, that Hum&yun, with seven mounted 
attendants, at length found entrance to Amercot. The straggling 
survivors of his party assembled at the same place. 

At Amercdt he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose name 
is hospitably was R&na Persad, not only received liim with respect 
Amercdt. at and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another 
attempt to gain an establishment in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
Birth of 1° Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian empire to 
Akber * the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, 1542). 
During his residence beyond the Indus, Hum&yun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady whom he saw at an entertain¬ 
ment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his step-mother, 
the mother of Prince Hindal. He found she was the daughter 
of a Seiad, a native of J&m, in Khor&s&n, 13 and formerly pre¬ 
ceptor to that prince, that her name was Hamida, and that she 
was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the impression made 
on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances of his brother, 
he almost immediately married her. She was far advanced in 
her pregnancy during the march to Amercot, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed through the hardships 
of the desert. 


13 Price, vol. iv. pp. 7G0, 840. Memoirs of Humayuu, p. 31. 
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Humdyun had marched for Sind the day before the birtl 
Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to give second at- 

- . ^ . - _ . ° temnt on 
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presents among his friends. Humayun had no presents sind. 
to give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up when the news 
reached him, and distributed among his adherents, with a wish that 
his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the world like the 
odour of that perfume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition by Rana Persad with 
a considerable body of Rajputs, and he had again collected 100 
Moguls of his own. With this force they proceeded to Jun in 
Sind. 14 They took the place after an action with the officer in 
charge; and though harassed by attacks from the troops of the 
Arghuns, they were joined by the neighbouring Hindu princes, and 
formed an army estimated by the author of the Memoirs at 15,000 
horse. 

But Humdyun’s ill fortune, or ill management, continued to 
attend him. The rdja, after giving decisive proofs of his fidelity, 
was affronted by a Mogul, and got so little redress on complaining, 
that he quitted the camp in indignation, and was followed by all bis 
Hindu friends. 

In consequence of this defection, Humdyun was left almost 
alone to contend with Husen Arghun, who was advancing Humrfyun 
against him. He, nevertheless, threw up intrenchments, t0 

and defended himself as well as he could: till Husen Candahdn 
Arghun, glad to get rid of him on any terms, consented to allow 
him to withdraw, and even to assist him on his journey, if he 
would immediately set out for Candahar. These terms being 
settled, Humdyun began his march towards his native kingdom 


(July 9, 1543). 


His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
him much annoyance from their restless disposition; mongers 
and Candahdr was then held by Mirza Askari on the country- 
part of Cdmrdn. Humdyun’s object probably was to bring that 
prince over to his side, or to take the chances of gaining pos¬ 
session in some other way. His professed intention, however, 
was to leave his son at Candahdr, and proceed himself on a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. 15 

When he had reached Shdl, about 130 miles south of Candahdr, 
a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, galloped up to his 

14 Probably Jun (or Jiun) on a branch 450 miles; and the journey from Sehwan 

of the Indus, half way between Tatta and to Shal appears, by the Memoirs, to have 
Amercot. (See the map to Dr. Burnes’s been made in nine days; yet the whole 
Account of Sind.) time, from Jun to Shal, was five months 

15 Some unexplained delay must have (from Rabi aSani, July 9th, to the middle 
occurred between Jun and Sehwan. The of Ramzdn, about December 10th). 
whole distance from Jun to Shal is uuder 
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tent, sprung from his horse, and, without quitting the bridle, rushed 
into the tent, and announced that Mirza Askari was close at hand, 
with the design of making Hum&yun prisoner. So little was he 
prepared for this intelligence, that he had only time to place his 
queen on his pwn horse, and was obliged to leave her child to the 
compassion of his uncle. Mirza Askari soon after arrived. He 
pretended to have come with friendly intentions, treated his infant 
nephew, with affection, and removed the whole party to Candah&r 
(Dec. 14, 1543). Meanwhile Humayun, accompanied by forty-two 
followers, escaped to the Garmsir, and thence to Sistan, which was 
His flight to then under the Persian government. He was received 

Persia. with great respect by the governor, and sent on to Herat, 
to wait the orders of the king of Persia. At the latter city he was 
joined by several of his partisans from Candahar. 

Three years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of which 
eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations and military 
attempts in that country. Six months were spent in his journeys to 
the eastward of the Indus; and a year in his residence at Jun and 
his journey to Candahdr. In his military affairs he had shown no 
want of personal courage, but great deficiency in enterprise ; and he 
had gone through his subsequent calamities with cheerfulness that 
approached to magnanimity. 

His temper was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and subor¬ 
dination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he was often 
exposed to instances of ill humour and disrespect from his followers. 
He was more than once refused a horse when it was almost neces¬ 
sary to his safety. A boat, which he had prepared to convey his 
family, on his flight, across the Indus, was seized by one of his 
chiefs; and, during the terrible march to Amercot, an officer, who 
had lent his horse to the mother of Akber, on finding his own ex¬ 
hausted, compelled her to dismount; and Humdyun was obliged to 
give her his, and proceed on foot till he met with a baggage camel. 
On the other hand, he sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he reached Amercot, and was under the protec¬ 
tion of the r&ja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his adherents, 
and even ripped open their saddles to discover their property, of 
which he took half to supply his own exigencies. At the end of 
one of his first marches towards J6dpur, where he had lost many of 
his party in the desert, he loaded all the cattle, even his own horses, 
with water, to relieve the survivors who might be unable to come 
on; and as he went part of the way back himself, he found a Mogul 
merchant, to whom he owed a large sum of money, lying in the 
last stage of exhaustion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, 
he refused to give' him a drop of water until he had cancelled 


SHIR SHAH. 


his debt before legal witnesses; and it does not appear that 
ever relieved the poor man from the consequences of this forced 
remission. 


CHAPTER III. 

SHIR SHAH, AND OTHERS OP THE FAMILY OF SUR. 

The ultimate success of the house of Teimir, and the great celebrity 
which they afterwards obtained, have occasioned Shir AJ) . i 6 4o, 
Shdh to be regarded as an usurper. Yet, as he was A H * 947 * 
born in India, and expelled a foreign family who had only been four¬ 
teen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, more conformable 
to justice than those of most founders of dynasties in that country. 

The retreat of Camran seems to have been concerted with Shir 
Shdh, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the latter 
monarch took possession of the whole of the Panjdb. After session of^au 
settling the province, and founding the famous fort of dominions. 
Rohtds, on the Hydaspes, which he named after that in Behdr, he 
returned to Agra, and was soon called to subdue the revolt of his 
own governor of Bengal. He made such a division of that province 
for the future as to guard against a repetition of disturbance. 

In the course of the next year he conquered Malwa; and in that 
succeeding he reduced the fort of Raisin, which was held Recovers 
by the son of Silhadi, a Hindu chief, who had enjoyed ^1^542, 
great authority under the government of Bahadur Shdh. 154 3 f 
The garrison surrendered on terms; but when they had A * H * 95 °* 
left the fort, the capitulation was declared null on the JjJggJk 
authority of the legal opinion of some Mahometan ofMisfn. . 
lawyers; and the Hindus, who had confided to the faith of their 
engagement, were attacked and cut to pieces after a brave resistance. 
No motive can be discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty. 
There was no example to make or injury to revenge, and the days 
of religious fury were long since gone by; yet there is no action so 
atrocious in the history of any Mahometan prince in India, except 
Tamerlane. 

Next year, Shir invaded M&rw&r with an army of 80,000 men. 
Mdldeo, raja of that country, was in the height of his a.d. 1544, 
power, and derived additional strength from the sterility of inodes 
his territory and the want of water in many parts of it. 

Although he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior num¬ 
bers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have overawed t o 
invader. Shir remained for a month, halted within a short distance 
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of his army; but succeeded, at last, by tbe usual trick of 
written on purpose to be intercepted, in exciting the r&ja’s suspicions 
of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to commence a retreat. One 
of those chiefs, indignant at the imputation, determined, in the 
Rajput spirit of honour, to wipe it off at any risk. He quitted the 
army with his own tribe, consisting of only 12,000 men, and fell 
with such impetuosity on Slur Shah, who was unprepared for so 
vigorous an effort, that he threw his camp into confusion; and so 
nearly gained the victory, that Shir Sh&h, when he had, at last, 
succeeded in repulsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of millet; alluding to the 
poverty of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the R&na of Mewar to submission, and sub- 
chudr sequently laid siege to C&linjer. He was here overtaken 
Is killed at ky a just retribution for his breach of faith at R&isi'n ; for 
Caiinjer. the raja refused to enter into terms which he could not be 
sure would be observed; and as Shir was superintending the 
batteries, he was involved in the explosion of a magazine, which had 
been struck by the enemy’s shot, and was so scorched, that, although 
he survived for some hours, his recovery was hopeless from the first, 
and towards evening he expired. 

In the midst of his agonies, he continued to direct the operations 
a.d. 1545, of the siege; and when intelligence was brought to him 
that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “ Thanks be to 
and never spoke again. 

Shir SIMh appears to have been a prince of consummate prudence 
and ability. His ambition was always too strong for his 
principles, and in the massacre at Eaisin, he had not even 
that passion to plead; but towards his subjects, his measures were 
as benevolent in their intention as wise in their conduct. Notwith- 
His inter- standing his short reign and constant activity in the field, 

nal improve- ° ... ii.i v , . 

“ents. he brought his territories into the highest order, and intro¬ 
duced many improvements in his civil government. Abul Fazl 
affects to deride his institutions, which he represents as a revival of 
those of AM, u din: nevertheless, most of them remained after the 
downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, along 
with many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptions of his 
master, Akber. Another author, who wrote under Akber, 1 states 
that Shir SIMh made a high road, extending for four months’ jour¬ 
ney, from Bengal to the western RoliMs, near the Indus, with cara¬ 
vanserais at every stage, and w'ells at every mile and a half; there 
was an Imam and a Muezzin at eveiy mosque, and provisions for the 
poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of proper casts for 

1 In the “ Muntakhib ul Tawririkb,” written in a.ii. 1004, a.d. 1594-5. 
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Hindis as well as Mussulmans. The road was planted with rows 
of trees, for shade; and in many places was in the state described 
when the author saw it after it had stood for fifty-two years. 

Shir SMh was buried at Sahser&m, where his stately mausoleum 
is still to be seen, standing in the centre of an artificial, piece of 
water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls of cut stone, 
with flights of steps descending to the water. 


Selim Shah Sur. 


.A'dil Khan was the eldest' son of Shir SMh, and had. been re¬ 
cognised as his heir by that king. He was a prince of a 
feeble character, while his second brother, Jektl Khan, was 
a man of known abilities, and had distinguished himself a™ms. ^ 
as a soldier in his father’s wars. For these reasons, most piantshis 
of the chiefs were disposed to support Jeldl; and four of tier, 
the principal of them having pledged their faith to A’dil for his per¬ 
sonal safety, and for his receiving an adequate provision, he was 
induced to abdicate in favour of his brother. Jelfi.1 accordingly was 
proclaimed by the title of Selim SMh, and a tract of country near 
Bi&na was assigned to A’dil. He soon after took alarm at some 
proceedings of Selim; and he seems to have had good grounds for 
his suspicions, as Khowds KMn, the principal general of Shir SMh, 
and one of the four chiefs who were security for the late agreement, 
took A'dil under his protection, revolted from, the king, and marched 
straight to the capital for the purpose of deposing him. Selim had 
much to fear from disaffection at home as well as from the <g*u» 
declared rebels; but he anticipated all movements against rebellion, 
him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and in 
time entirely crushed the rebellion. A’dil fled to Behar, and was 
never more heard of. 

The nobles who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy did 
not feel that their failure to take part with it had saved them from 
the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and punished; and 
the others began to plot anew, and took arms for their own protec¬ 
tion, without setting up any competitor for the crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place in the Panj&b, The 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars; by 
the strength of whose country, and the support of the Afghan tribe 
of Niazi, they were able to keep alive the insurrection for 

i___ A.H. 954. 

two yGftrs. 

The rest of Selim’s reign was passed in tranquillity. On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Hum&yun, .who had 
recovered Cabul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack him. 
Selim happened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting under 
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the application of leeches; but he started up on the instant, 
an immediate march, and was encamped six miles from Delhi before 
evening. If alarm had any share in this display of energy, it was 
ill founded: Hum&yun had only crossed for local purposes, and 
almost immediately retired to Cabul. 

Selim Shah died after a reign of nine years. He was an im- 
Dies. prover, like his father, but rather in public works than 

I'm. geo 3, in laws. One division of the royal palace at Delhi was 
built by him; and although Humdyun ordered it to be called 
Nurghar, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it still 
retains that of Selimghar everywhere but in the royal presence. 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Biana a sectary, named 
Account of Sh^kh Allai, who preached the doctrines of the Gheir 
sect™ lca Mehdis, and by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence 
soon induced many persons to join him. They threw their property 
into a common stock; and some even left their families and devoted 
themselves to the shekh. Khowds Khan, the great general whose 
rebellion has been mentioned, was at one time among their num¬ 
ber. At first, the shekh’s fanaticism was inoffensive; but some of 
his followers went beyond all tolerable bounds; they thought it 
was their duty to interfere whenever they saw a man in any act of 
sin, and if he did not attend to their remonstrance, to put him to 
death. The civil government, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, 
thought it now high time to interpose. The shekh was tried, and 
condemned to death; but the king remitted his sentence, and ba¬ 
nished him to Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the 
infection of his doctrines: he converted the governor and the gar¬ 
rison, and was making greater progress than ever, when he was 
recalled to the capital. The king was importuned by the Mullas 
to put hi m to death; and, after many delays, he ordered him to 
be whipped, and then left to consider whether he would recant 
his errors: the shekh had, previously, been seized by an epidemic 
then prevailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third 
lash. His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted 


away. 


Mohammed Shdh Sur A'dili. 


On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur- 
a.d. 1653 , dered by his uncle, Mohammed Khdn, who usurped his 
Mohammed throne under the title of Mohammed A'dil Shdh, but is 
dersh™ne- better known by that of A'dili. His character was not 
SsnrpsThe such as to efface the memory of his crime; he was grossly 
throue. ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and 
andS- as despicable from his incapacity as he was odious for 

parity. Rig yices. 




MOHAMMED ADILT. 

committed the conduct of his government to one Hdnn 
Hindd, who had once kept a small shop, and whose ap- H&nu, a 
pearance is said to have been meaner than his origin, mldeprhie 
Yet, with all these external disadvantages, Hemu had mmi8ter * 
abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his as- of d 

cendency amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to H<Smu * 
prevent the dissolution of the government, weighed down as it was 
by the follies and iniquities of its head. 

A'dili was scarcely seated on his throne before he had dissipated 
his treasures bv the most indiscriminate profusion. When oppressive 

t * . . A , , measures of 

he had nothing of his own to give, he resumed the the king, 
governments and jagirs of his nobles, and bestowed them on his 
favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable of subordina¬ 
tion, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the sufferers by 
these resumptions bore their wrongs with great impatience. On 
one occasion, when the king transferred the lands held by a mili¬ 
tary chief to an upstart whom he favoured, the son of the* dis¬ 
possessed chief started forward, and exclaimed, “What! is my 
father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs ? ” An attempt was 
made to force him out of the court; and the person to whom the 
grant had been made seized him by the throat for the purpose, 
when the young man drew his dagger, and laid the aggressor 
dead at his feet. Being now attacked on all sides, he ran at the 
king, who leaped from his throne, and had scarce a moment to 
pass into his seraglio when the assassin was at the door. The 
king, however, was able to draw the bolt, and was soon delivered 
from his danger by the death of Iris assailant. The ill conse¬ 
quences of the affair did not end here. On the same a.d. 1554 , 
day, one of the principal nobles fled from the court, and, Rebellions, 
being joined by other maleeontents,* set up the standard of revolt 
near Chun&r. The king marched against the rebels; separation 
but though he debated them in action, his affairs were the western 
little improved by his success; for I'brahiin Sur, a person provmce9 ’ 
of his own family, seized on Delhi and Agra; and the king, after 
a vain attempt to expel him, was forced to leave him in possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions. This 
example of successful rebellion was not lost on the spectators. 
Secander Sur, another nephew of Shir Shah, proclaimed Revolt of 
himself king in the Panjab, advanced on I brahim, de- under se a - b 
feated him in action, and constrained him to leave Delhi cander stfr * 
and Agra. I brahim was now driven in on the territory still in the 
hands of A'dili. He was met and defeated by Hemu, and pursued 
to Bi&na, where he would have been captured had not Hemu’s 
attention been called off by a rebellion of Bengal. The usurper 
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in this case was Mohammed Sdr, who had been intrusted with 
Revolt of tIle government of the province. By the time Hemu had 

Bengal. joined his master, he heard that Malwa had also revolted, 

R M 4 iwa f and that Hum V n , having again entered India, had de¬ 
feated Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Hdmu persevered 
in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced to some 
distance from his usurped territory. Hemu was again victorious, 
and Mohammed Siir fell in the battle. 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued; but the most 
Return of imminent danger that presented itself was from Humd- 
y yun at Agra. While preparing to engage in this new 

contest, Hemu heard of the death of his enemy and the accession 
of Akber, who was then in the Panjdb. Deriving fresh courage 
from this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at Chunar, 
and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital. His numbers 
increased as he advanced through a friendly country: Agra was 
taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had been with 
Humayun were assembled under Tardi Beg at Delhi. Having been 
Successor defeated in the field, Tardi Beg precipitately abandoned 
Htou ' the city; and Hemu now prepared to march to Lahdr, 
and give the last blow to the apparently discomfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akber’s camp was in favour of a retreat 
to CAbul; but Akber, who was only in his thirteenth year, left the 
whole conduct of affairs to Behrdin Khan; and the intrepid cha¬ 
racter of that officer preserved the hopes of the house of Teimiir. 
Bejecting the timid counsels of the other chiefs, Behrdm advanced 
against Hemu with a greatly inferior force; and after a desperate 
Attar?!SSd by battle at P&nipat, in which H<Smu showed the most heroic 
death.' courage, the Indian army was defeated, and Hemu taken 
prisoner (November 5, 1556). 

With Hdmu A’dili lost all hope of recovering *his dominions: he 
Milled continued to reign for some time longer, till he was killed 
A ' lllu - in a battle .with a new pretender in Bengal. 


CHAPTEE IY. 


HUMAYUN RESTORED. 


At the time when Humayun entered Persia the throne was oc- 
UumAyim ° f cu P ied by Shah Tahmasp, the second of the Safavi (or 
fn Persia. Sophi) kings. His father was descended from a family 
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of dervises, which had derived importance and influence from ii 
sanctity, and was still principally supported by the enthu- Accmint^of 
siasm of the nation for the Sliia rehgion, which had been (or Sophis). 
widely disseminated by the family, and formally established in 
Persia by Sh&h Ism&el, the first king of the race. Though the 
Sliids and Sunnis differ less than Catholics and Protestants, their 
mutual animosity is much more bitter; and the attachment of the 
Persians to their sect is national as well as religious; the Shia 
faith being professed in no great kingdom but theirs. Coming so 
early in the succession to its founder, Sh&h Tahmasp was not only 
a devout adherent but an ardent apostle of this new religion; and 
it was by his feelings in that respect that he was, in a great 
measure, actuated in his conduct to Humayun. The intercourse 
between those princes was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. 
Humayun’s reception was marked with every circum- Magnify 
stance of hospitality and magnificence. The governor of J ) , f °g^ lity 
every province received him with the highest honour, and .Tahmasp. 
the people of every city came in a body to meet him; he was 
lodged in the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splendour; 
but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated with little 
delicacy, and all semblance of generosity disappeared as often as 
he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or became in any way 
obnoxious to his pride or caprice. Though welcomed 
from the moment of his arrival, he was not allowed to caprice, 
approach the capital; and many months elapsed before he was 
admitted to an interview with the king. During this interval, he 
sent his most confidential officer, Behrdm Khan, on a mission to 
Shah Tahmasp; and it was through a circumstance in the treat¬ 
ment of his envoy that he was first reminded how completely he 
was in the power of another. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular descrip- Forces Hu- 
tion of cap; from which the Persians took the name they profess the 
now bear. This sectarian distinction was an object of as 
much aversion to the other Mahometans as a rosary and crucifix 
would have been to a Calvinist of the seventeenth century. 1 

On one occasion of Behrdm’s attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap ; and on Behram’s representing that 
he was the servant of another prince, and was not at liberty to act 

without orders, Tahmasp told him “ he might do as he pleased, 

t, 

i The Persians generally call themselves but the measure, though unaccompanied 
Kazlbash, or lledhead, from the colour of with any religious innovation, was so un- 
this cap. Baber attempted to introduce popular as to produce a dangerous disat- 
it among his troops at a time when he de* fection to his government. (See Erskme s 
pended on the good will of the Persians; Bdber , p. 244.) 
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but gave evident signs of great displeasure; pnd sending for some 
offenders, ordered them to be beheaded on the spot, with a view to 
strike a terror into the refractory ambassador. 

Sh&h Tahmasp’s meeting with Humdyun was on terms of perfect 
equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur and the 
dignity of his guest. Yet the two kings were scarcely seated, when 
Tahmasp told the king of India that he must adopt the disputed 
cap ; and Hum&yun, to whom the demand was not unexpected, at 
once consented with an appropriate compliment. His assuming it 
was announced by a triumphal flourish from the king of Persia’s 
band, and welcomed by a general salutation to both monarchs by 
the Persian courtiers. Some more private conversation probably 
passed on the subject of religion, in which Humdyun was not so 
compliant; for next day, when Tahmasp was passing Humayun’s 
palace on a journey, the latter prince went to the gate to salute him, 
but the Persian passed on without noticing him, and left Humayun 
mortified and humiliated. Some days after, when a large supply of 
firewood was sent to Humdyun, it was accompanied by a message 
that it should serve for his funeral pile if he refused to embrace the 
Shia religion. To this the exiled prince replied with humility, but 
with firmness, and requested leave to proceed on his pilgrimage ; 
but Tahmasp was inexorable, declaring that he was determined 
to ^extirpate the Sunnis, and that Humayun must adopt the reli¬ 
gion of the country he had voluntarily entered, or take the con¬ 
sequences. 

After all this intimidation, a cdzi deputed by Shah Tahmasp to 
confer with him presented Humayun with three papers, and told 
him he might take his choice which he would sign. Hum&yun 
rejected them in succession, with indignation, and at one time started 
up to call his attendants. His anger was composed by the cdzi, who 
conducted his negotiation with kindness as well as with address, and 
succeeded in convincing him that, although he might give up his 
own life for his religion, he had no right to sacrifice those of 
his adherents ; and that his duty as well as his interest called on 
him to comply with # a demand which he had no means of effectually 
resisting. 

The memoir writer does not mention, and may not have known, 
the contents of the paper; and Abul Fazl, with courtly dexterity, 
passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely hints at a 
temporary misunderstanding between the kings; but it seems clear 
that it must have contained a profession of the Shid religion, and a 
promise to introduce it into India, as well as an engagement to cede 
the frontier province or kingdom of Candahar. This last article 
was carried into effect; and it was probably a sense of the impossi- 
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biiity of fulfilling the other that made Humayun so 
rupture with Persia, when the period of performance drew near. 
That Humayun himself professed to have been converted appears 
from a pilgrimage which he made to the tomb of Skekh Safi at 
Ardebil, a mark of respect not very consistent with the character of 
a professed Sunni. 7 

After the contest about this paper, Humdyun was neglected for 
two months; and when Tahmasp renewed his attentions, they were 
not unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing temper on points 
unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. Tahmasp had 
heard from some of Humayun’s enemies, that, during that mo¬ 
narch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination to discover the 
destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the king of Persia in a 
class inferior to that in which he ranked himself. Tahmasp now 
took him to task for this assumption, and, on Humdyun’s endeavour¬ 
ing to explain his reasons, told him that it was through such arro¬ 
gance that he came to be driven out of his kingdom by peasants 
and to leave his women and his child in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia continued 
to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gave great hunting 
and drinking parties in honour of Humdyun; and, when the time of 
that prince’s departure approached, he loaded him with attentions, 
and on one occasion laid his hand on his heart and entreated his 
guest to forgive him if he had ever failed in what was due to him. 
He then dismissed Humdyun, with a promise that 12,000 horse 
should be ready to join him in Sistdn. But the two kings were not 
destined to part without one more explosion of temper from the 
king of Persia. Instead of marching straight to the frontier, 
Humdyun loitered about different places which he wished to visit, 
until he was overtaken by Tahmasp, who was moving on some busi¬ 
ness through his dominions. He no sooner saw Humdyun’s tents 
than he exclaimed, “ What! has he not yet left this country ? ” and 
sent a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In Sistdn, Humdyun found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
promised) under the command of the king’s son, Mordd sends an 
Mirza. Cdmrdn was still in possession of Cdbul. Canda- J5S?Hu- e “ 
hdr had been surprised by Hindal, but retaken; and that m&yun * 
prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now governor of 
Ghazni, the government of Candahdr being intrusted to Mirza As- 

2 The “ Muntakhib ul Tawhrikh ” states of assent or dissent. The same book adds, 
that the paper contained the Sliid confes- that he adopted the Shia mode of reciting 
sion of faith, and that Humayun complied a portion of the public prayers, which is 
with the demand for his accepting it by the most contested point between the two 
reading it aloud without any # other sign sects. 
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Cdmrdn had also taken Badakhshdn from his relation, Soli- 
mdn, who had been placed thfere by Baber; it comprehended the 
south of Bactria; the northern part of that province, including 
Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks. Shir Shah was still alive, 
and there was little to be hoped from an invasion of Hindostan. 

Humdyun’s own troops, while, in Persia, only amounted to 700 
men, and they were probably not more numerous when he marched 
with the Persian force against the fort of Bost, on the river Helmand. 
That place soon surrendered, and the force advanced unobstructed 
to Candahar (March, 1545). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and tlieir fear that Mirza Askeri 
might escape with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuary 
attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and the siege was then 
opened in form. It lasted for more than five months, during which 
time Humayun sent Behrdm Khan to Cabul to endeavour to bring 
Cdmrdn to terms. His mission was unsuccessful; and as for a long 
time none of the chiefs or inhabitants of the country joined Huma¬ 
yun, the Persians began to be disheartened, and to talk of returning 
to their own country. At length things took a favourable turn: 
deserters of different ranks came in from Cdbul; and the garrison 
of Candahar being reduced to distress for subsistence, many of the 
troops composing it escaped to their own homes, while others let 
themselves down from the walls and came over to the besiegers. 

Mirza Askeri was now obliged to surrender; and, by the inter- 
Taking of vention of his aunt, the sister of Bdber, he obtained a pro- 
Candabar; m i se 0 f pardon from his brother (September, 1545). But 
Humayun’s-heart seems to have been hardened by his long misfor¬ 
tunes and disappointments; and his proceedings, which formerly 
were chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume a darker 
character. Askeri was compelled to make his appearance before 
the conqueror with his sword hung naked from his neck, and to dis¬ 
play his submission in the most humiliating forms. When this was 
over, Humdyun with seeming generosity placed him by his side, 
and showed him every mark of forgiveness and returning kindness. 
A great entertainment was given to celebrate the reconciliation; 
but when the festivity was at its height, and all fears and sus¬ 
picions had been laid aside, some orders which Askeri had writ¬ 
ten to the Beldch chiefs for apprehending Humdyun during his 
flight to Persia were produced; and, on pretext of this long past 
act of enmity, he was made prisoner, and kept in chains for nearly 
three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on which 
ceded*to the greater part of their troops returned home : and the 

Persians, garrison which was left under Mordd Mirza began, accord- 
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ing to Abul Fazl, to oppi'ess the inhabitants. Abul Fazl enters on 
a long apologetical narrative of the events that followed; which, for 
its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the perfidy of the acts it 
defends, is not surpassed by anything even in the Memoirs of 
Tamerlane. The sum is, that the Persian prince having but ireach- 
suddenly died, Humayun, still professing the most fervent covered by 
attachment to Shah Tahmasp, obtained admission on SK? thede- 
friendly terms into the city, slaughtered many of the garri- S£ pSsiL 
son, and made an extraordinary merit of allowing the rest army * 
to return to their own country. 3 

It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Abul Fazl are not 
chargeable to Humayun, who might plead that he was not bound to 
observe an engagement wrung from him by force. This argument, 
however, if admissible, as far as relates to his conversion, does not 
apply to the cession of Candahdr. That was the price of the assist¬ 
ance of the king of Persia ; and by availing himself of that assist¬ 
ance, after he was free from restraint, he ratified his engagement 
anew; and his infraction of it, especially with the concomitant cir¬ 
cumstances, must leave him under the stigma of treachery, though 
not, perhaps, of ingratitude. 

After the occupation of Candahar, Hum&yun marched for Cabul, 
although the winter had already set in with extraordinary Taking 0 f 
severity. As he advanced, he was joined by his brother Cdbu1, 
Hindal; and afterwards by other deserters, in such numbers that, 
when he reached C&bul, C&mr&n found it impossible to resist, and 
fled to Bakkar on the Indus, where he threw himself on the protec¬ 
tion of Huscn Arghun, prince of Sind. Humayun entered Cabul, 
and recovered his son Akber, now between two and three years 
of age. • 


3 The following is a specimen of Abul 
Fazl’s manner of relating a story like the 
present. It is from Col. Price’s version, 
and, though not literal, gives the spirit of 
the original. After enlarging on the com¬ 
plaints of the people of Candahar (who 
had never been subject to Humayun) 
against the officers of their present sove¬ 
reign the king of Persia, he goes on: 
“The generous monarch felt himself un¬ 
der considerable embarrassment, lest, in 
satisfying the demands of justice by in¬ 
flicting punishment on the oppressors, he 
might give offence to his good ally, the 
king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished, they might 
be encouraged to extend their malprac¬ 
tices a hundred-fold against the unfortu¬ 
nates still subject to their authority, his 
conscience pretty distinctly reminding 
him that by this latter course he should 


most surely incur the just vengeance of 
an offended God.” On mature considera¬ 
tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humayun 
stifled the reproaches of his conscience, 
until Morad Mirza’s death afforded an 
opportunity for executing his design. 
Even then he absolutely refused to en¬ 
danger the lives of the shdh’s troops by 
giving them any notice of his hostile in¬ 
tentions, and only consented to lull them 
into security, and surprise them when 
they were off their guard. He begged 
permission of the governor to send Mirza 
Askeri, under an escort, to be kept pri¬ 
soner in Candahdr. The Persian gave his 
consent without hesitation; and the es¬ 
cort being secretly supported by other 
detachments, seized one of the gates, on 
which a conflict ensued, and many of the 
garrison were put to the sword. (Price, 
vol. iv. p. 8?.) 



After remaining for some months at Cdbul, Humayun set out 
Expedition to recover Badakhshto, which was again in the hands of 
sbun. Mirza Solimdn. Before his departure, he thought it pru- 
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dent to put his cousin, Yadgar Mirza, who had just joined him, 
and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is remark¬ 
able in this event is, that the. governor of Cdbul flatly refused to 
carry the order into execution, and that Humdyun directed another 
person to perform it without inflicting any punishment on the 
governor. 

While Humayun was at Badakhshan, where he remained for 
Camran many months, Camran returned from Sind and surprised 
Cabui. Cabul. Humayun marched against him in the dead of 
winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the walls. On 
this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, Humdyun put 
his prisoners to death in cold blood, which Camran retaliated by 
still greater cruelties, and even threatened to expose young Akber, 
who had again fallen into his hands, to the fire of the canon, if they 
continued to batter the town. 4 

At length Cdmrdn was compelled to quit Cabul (April, 1547). 
is driven He made his escape in the night, and fled to G6ri, in the 
ulimiyun. south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dislodged from 
thence by a detachment of Humayun’s, he had recourse to the Uz¬ 
beks at Balkh, and by their aid he recovered Badakhshan. During 
these operations, the summer passed, and Humdyun was constrained 
by the snow to defer his march from Cdbul until the next spring. 
He then set out for Badakhshan, where Cdmrdn was defeated, 
Gives bim- driven into Tdlekdn, and, being disappointed of the assist- 
Humayun, anco he expected from the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender 
treited k ' ndly (August, 1548). Om this occasion, Humayun behaved 
with perfect good faith and humanity: he treated Cdmrdn with 
great kindness; and three of the brothers being now together, he 
released the fourth, Mirza Askeri, and they all assembled at a 
feast, where they ate salt together, and were, for the time, entirely 
reconciled. ' x 

After this Humdyun returned to Cdbul. Next spring (1549) he 
Humdyun set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh; tod he appears 
Baikh!'’ 8 at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of enterprise ; 

* Abul Fazl states that Camr&n did ac- most of the other atrocities on both sides; 
tually expose Akber without giving the but on that subject I am afraid there is 
least notice ; and that it was only by the no reason for distrusting Abul Fazl. The 
direct interposition of Providence, shown memoir writer mentions that Cabul was 
in miracles, of which he relates the parti- given up to plunder, after the flight of 
culars, that the destruction of the royal Crimran, as a punishment for the infidelity 
infant w'as averted. The account given of the inhabitants; which is not noticed 
in the text of this one fact is from the by Abul Fazl. 
memoir writer; that author passes over 
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for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he immediately began to 
hold consultations about the conquest of Transoxiana: but, at the 
moment of his reaching Balkh, where he had beat off a sally of the 
garrison, he received intelligence that Camran had re- ^eshj-e- 
belled, and was threatening Cdbul; and on commencing camran. 
his march on his return to his capital, he was so pressed by the 
Uzbeks that his retreat soon became a flight, and it was calamitous 
with difficulty that his troops made their way in total Baikh. 
confusion and disorder, to a place of safety. This calamity shook 
the fidelity of his remaining adherents ; and in a battle which took 
place soon after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted him; J e ^“f2uSy 
and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which fol- cfanrfo and 
lowed. On this occasion, he was wounded by a soldier of w 8 army. 
Camran, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humdyun called 
out, “ You wretch; how dare you ? and the man was so confounded 
by the stem look of the king, that he dropped his arm, and allowed 
his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 1550). Humayun now 
fled with only eleven attendants, among whom was Jouher, the 
author of the memoir. He underwent many hardships, and for 
some time suffered from his wound: in the end he reached Badakh- 
shdn, where Mirza Soliman, for the first time, zealously supported 
him. On his flight, Camran again took Cdbul, and Akber once 
more fell into his hands. But in a subsequent battle, fortune 
proved favourable to Humdyun; Camrdn was obliged to c&mrun 

A n k n i / j • i . . again ex- 

take refuge with an Afghan tribe m the mountains ot peiied. 
Kheiber; Cabul was taken, and all the open country restored to 
obedience (1551). 

The king soon after marched against the Khalils, the tribe that 
had harboured Cdmran. He was attacked in the night by those 
mountaineers: his brother Hinddl was killed, and he was obliged to 
take refuge in Besut, a small fort in the pass between Peshdwer 
and Cdbul. The Afghans did not follow up their advantage ; and 
while Camrdn was feasted in turn by successive tribes, Humayun 
again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and compelled Cdmran 
■ to fly to India; where he sought an asylum with Sultan Selim, the 
Successor of Shir Shdh (1552). Receiving no encouragement in 
that quarter, he fled to the Sultan of the Gakkars, and was ulti¬ 
mately betrayed by him to Humdyun, three years after his last 
expulsion from Cabul 6 (September, 1553). 

Though Cdmran’s repeated offences would have justified Taken, 

...i. . r i , .it J .i *•». 1663 » 

his immediate execution, they do not m the least reconcile September, 
us to the treatment he received when given up. kamzan’; 

Humdyun had come into the Gakkar territory to receive the pri- 

5 Memoirs, p. 105. 
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scmer; and Cdmr&n, when brought before him, advanced 
humility; but Hum&yun received him graciously, seated him on his 
right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being handed round, 
he gave half of the piece he had taken to his brother. In the even¬ 
ing there was an entertainment, with singers, and the “ night was 
passed ” in “jollity and carousing.” 6 Next day passed in the same 
manner: during the course of it, some of his counsellors asked Hu- 
m&yun what he intended to do with his brother ? and he answered, 
“ Let us first satisfy the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what is 
thought proper.” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied; and it was 
and bunded, determined that Camrari should be blinded. The author 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, de¬ 
scribes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person was 
willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the order just 
as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode after him, and 
told him in Turki the difficulty that had arisen; on which the king 
reviled him, and asked why he had not done it himself ? On the 
officer’s return, the order was made known to Camr&n with many 
expressions of sorrow, and the operation was performed by piercing 
his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. Camrdn bore the torture without 
a groan, until lemon juice and salt were squeezed into his eyes, 
when he called out, “ O Lord, my God! whatever sins I have com¬ 
mitted have been amply punished in this world; have compassion 
on me in the next.” 

After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no longer 
remain : he went on to the camp, and sat down in his tent in a very 
melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, and asked why 
he had come away without orders ? The author replied that the 
business was completed, and the king told him he need not go back; 
and immediately gave him an order about some trifling business, 
without further noticing what had passed. He probably felt more 
shame than pleasure at the intelligence; and, indeed, the circum¬ 
stances are important, rather as showing the effects of his situation 
than his own disposition, of which they are not otherwise character¬ 
istic than in the indecision and the wish to go on smoothly to the 
last. He was not naturally either cunning or cruel; and if he had 
been a limited monarch in Europe, he would most likely not have 
been more treacherous or bloody than Charles II. 

C&mr&n, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to Mecca, 
where he soon after died. 

After this transaction, Humayun was desirous of proceeding to 


% 
with great 


6 Memoirs, p. 104. 
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Cashmir; but, hearing of the advance of Selim Shah, he retre 
to C&bul, and spent the next year at that place and CandaMr. 

In the mean time, Selim Shall had died; and the misgovemment 
of his successor had broken up his territories into five portions, in 
each of which there was a separate king. 

Secander Shah, to whose share the Panj&b had fallen, had since 
attacked I'brahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and had driven 
him from his territories, while A'dili, the real sovereign, was carry¬ 
ing on operations against both. Circumstances could not, therefore, 
have been more favourable to Hum&yun; but the recollection of 
former misfortunes seems to have excited gloomy forebodings about 
India; and it was not till he was encouraged by omens as well as 
arguments, that Hum&yun could make up his mind to the Humftyun 
enterprise. When he had undertaken it, he executed it recover 
with alacrity: he set out from C&bul with 15,000 horse India ‘ 
(January, 1555) : he invaded the Panjab, defeated Secander’s go¬ 
vernor, and took possession of Labor, where he remained for some 
time to settle the province. 

At Sirliind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
him at the head of a large army. Humayun gained a Defeats s©- 
decided victory, and immediately took possession of Delhi 080 er 
and Agra, while Secander fled to the mountains under ™ Agra! hl 
Hemaldya. 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his retreat, 
and Behrdm Khan was sent along with Prince Akber to the Panjab 


to oppose him. 

Humdyun, though thus restored to his capital, had recovered but 
a small portion of his original dominions, and even that he did not 
live to enjoy. In less than six months after his return to Delhi, he 
met with an accident which occasioned his almost imme- his death, 
diate death. He had been walking on the terrace of his library, and 
was descending the stairs (which, in such situations, are narrow steps 
on the outside of the building, and only guarded by an ornamental 
parapet about a foot high). Hearing the call to prayers from the 
minarets, he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the 
creed, and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff slipped 
on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell headlong over 
the parapet. He was stunned at the time; and, although he soon 
recovered his senses, the injury he had received was beyond cure. 
On the fourth day after his accident he expired, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and twenty-sixth of his reign, including the sixteen 
years of his banishment from his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements; 
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and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, except the 
death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khdndemir, who had 
come to BAber’s court soon after his invasion of India, and died in 
the camp of HumAyun during his expedition to GuzerAt. 


BOOK VIII. 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 


CHAPTER L 

HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF DELHI. 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was made in 
the relations of different classes of the inhabitants, the time seems 
suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of the separate 
communities, and ascertaining their actual condition at the com¬ 
mencement of the change. 

The empire of Delhi, in the reign of Mohammed Tdghlak, ex- 
states form- tended to the HemalAya mountains on the north-east, and 

ed on the _ _ J 7 

dissolution to the Indus on the north-west; on the east and west 

of the em- ( ' 

Siahim?d r reacae d the sea j an d on the south it might be said 
Tdghiak. to include the whole of the peninsula, except a long nar¬ 
row tract on the south-west, the frontier of which would be imper¬ 
fectly marked by a line drawn from Bombay to Rameshwar. But 
within these limits, one large space was unsubdued and another 
unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the 
Godaveri, something less than 500 miles, and ran inland for a depth 
of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly conquered part was 
the RAjput territory, a still more extensive tract in the north-west 
of India. 

During the disorders produced by the misgovemment of Moham- 
^covery°f med Tdghlak, the rajas of TelingAna and Carn&ta restored 
and Cam&ta those territories to the Hindus. The former prince had 
riindds. not long before been driven from Warangdl, and com- 
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pelled to retire to the south ; and he now returned to re-occupj 
ol<l possessions. The other was of a new family, who set themselves 
up in the place of the Bel&ls, and fixed their capital at Bijdyanagar, 
on the Tumbrada. These two r&jas soon reduced the Mussulman 
frontier to the Kishna on the south, and the meridian of II eider abad 
on the east. They also brought the more southern parts of the 
peninsula into dependence, and formed states capable of contending 
on equal terms with their Mahometan neighbours. The western 
state, that of Bij&yanagar, was the most considerable from the first. 
It was of much longer duration than the other, and before its 
fall had attained a pitch of power and splendour, not, perhaps, 
surpassed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan 
invasion. 

This re-conquest, which took place in a.d. 1344, was preceded 
by the revolt of Bengal (about a.d. 1340)and sue- Farthe r^ 
ceeded (in a.d. 1347) by the grand rebellion of the mentot the 
Deckan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across cmp " e ' 
the Nerbadda. 

The death of Mohammed Tdghlak (a.d. 1351) for a time put a 
stop to further dismemberment; but towards the end of the century, 
during the minority of Mahmiid (the last Tdghlak king), Guzerat, 
Malwa, and Juanpur proclaimed their independence; the latter 
kingdom being formed of the country on the Ganges, from Bengal 
to the centre of Oud. The invasion of Tamerlane soon followed 
(a.d. 1398): the remaining provinces threw off the yoke; and the 
territory of Delhi was reduced to a few miles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these lost dominions has already 
been related; and I shall now explain their progress during the 
intermediate period, and the position in which they stood at the 
accession of Akber. 1 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 


KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN. 

Hasan Gangu, who headed the successful revolt against mhmani^ 
Mohammed Tdghlak, transmitted his crown to his descend- theocctan. 
ants, who reigned for thirteen generations and for 171 Vntu^' 

VP9.TS 

The Hindu r&jas of Bijayanagar and Warangdl were the allies of 

1 As the particular transactions of these them into an Appendix, and confined the 
separate kingdoms are not essential to the text to an outline and the results, 
general history of India, I have thrown 
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tile new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi; but 
when delivered from their common enemy, their natural antipathy 
revived. The struggle was of long duration, but the Mahometans 
were the gainers in the end. During the rule of the house of 
Bahmani, they conquered the country beween the Kishna and 
Tumbadra from Bij&yanagar, and entirely subverted the king¬ 
dom of Warangdl; and immediately before their fall, they had 
gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended their conquests 
on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on the west as far 
as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with occasional 
Increased alliances against common enemies, seem to have had 
some effect in mitigating the overbearing conduct of the 
Mussulmans towards the Hindus. Men of both religions 
entered freely into each other’s service: the flower of the king of 
M&lwa’s army, during an invasion of the Bahmani territories, is said 
to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans and Rajputs , while De6 Raj, 
rdja of Bijdyanagar, recruited Mahometans, assigned lands to their 
chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital expressly for their encour¬ 
agement. 

The domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much influenced 
Rivalry be- by the rivalry between the foreign and native troops. 
shiTand 6 In most Asiatic despotisms the king first trusts to the army 
bathe court against the people, and then to a body of foreign house- 
and army. fold troops, or Mamluks, against the rest of the army; 
and these Mamluks, in the end, usurp the government. In the 
Deckan the course was different; the army which placed the 
Bahmani dynasty on the throne was chiefly composed of foreigners, 
and there seems to have been no guard more trusted to than the 
rest. In time, the native troops increased in number, and so nicely 
balanced the foreigners, that neither party ever obtained a perma¬ 
nent influence over the government. 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the foreign 
troops were probably Mogul converts; in later times, according to 
Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Turks, Georgians, Circas¬ 
sians, Calmucs, and other Tartars; the greater part of them were of 
the Shid sect; and the contest with the native troops was probably 
more between Skids and Sunnis than between parties arising from 
difference of race. The native party, or Deccanis as they were 
called, were always joined by the Abyssinian mercenaries, who came 
in numbers by the sea-ports on the western coast, 2 and who may be 
presumed to have been Sunnis. 

2 The Persian or Mogul party also chiefly ficult to account for the little influx of 
received their recruits by sea. It is dif- Arabs. 
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These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the rei 
of Ala u din II., in a.d. 1437. They occasioned continual jealousy 
and distraction, and were as injurious to the government by their 
intrigues at court as by their want of co-operation on service. They 
were kept in control under vigorous administrations ; but towards 
the end of the dynasty, Mahmud, a weak prince, was alternately the 
tool of the foreigners, whose chief was Eusof Adil Kh&n, a Turk, 
and of the Deccanis, then under Niz&m ul Milk Behri, the son of a 
converted Hindu. 

The Deccanis having gained the ascendency, Eusof sto^aform- 
A'dil retired to his government of Bijapur, where he sub- 
sequently took the title of king, and founded the dynasty a.d.us9 : ' 
of AdilSMh. 


NMm ul Mulk being afterwards assassinated by Kasim Barid, a 
Turk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called Ahmedna- 
Nizam Shah, the capital of which was Ahmednagar. gar * 

Kasim Band was now the master at the court of Mahmud; and 
two other great chiefs became independent, although they did not, 
for some time, take the title of king. These were, Kutb Kuli, a 
Turkman, from Persia, and Im&d ul Mulk, descended from Hindu 
converts: the former founded the dynasty of Kutb Shah, at Gol- 
conda, close to Heiderabad; and the latter that of Imad Golconda. 
Shah, at E'lichpur in Berar. Amir Barid, the son of 
Kasim, governed for some time under a succession of pageants: at 
length he threw off the mask, and was first of the Barid Bidr. 
kings of Bidr, the family of Bahmani being thenceforth no longer 
mentioned. 

The internal strife between Shias and Sunnis which continued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and Their 
alliances among themselves and with the neighbouring hl3tory - 
Mahometan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety to 
their history during the period for which they lasted, but lose all 
their importance when the whole merged in the empire of the 
house of Teimur. 

Then- conquests from the Hindus had more permanent effects. 
The raja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the powers 
of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies of the 
Mahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussulmans became 
jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel ruler, and 
formed a league against Ram Raja, the prince on the throne at the 
time. A great battle took place on the Kishna near T&li- 
cdt, which for the numbers engaged, the fierceness of the ■ 

conflict, and the importance of the stake, resembled those 
of the early Mahometan invaders. The barbarous spirit 'rsucdta. 
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of those days seemed also to be renewed in it; for, on the defeat ot 
the Hindus, their old and brave raja, being taken prisoner, was put 
to death in cold blood, and his head was kept till lately at Bijapur 
as a trophy. 

This battle destroyed the monarchy of Bij&yanagar, which, at 
time, comprehended almost all the south of India. 
Bijlyanagar. But it added little to the territories of the victors; their 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his frontier; 
and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, or of those 
insurgent officers of the old government, since so well known as 
zemindars or poligars. 3 

The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their separate 
conquests. They completely subdued all Warangdl, which had 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of Teling&na 
and Carn&ta, as far as the river Penar. These acquisitions by no 
means extended to the recovery of the country lost by Mohammed 
Tdghlak; but were all that were made by the Mussulmans until 
the time of Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 

Guzer&t and Mdlwa became independent during the reign of 
Mahmhd Tdghlak, and probably assumed the name of kingdoms 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, on the invasion of Tamerlane. 
Cdndesh, which had not joined the rebellion in the Deckan, after¬ 
wards followed the example of its northern neighbours. 

But although the revolt of the three provinces was simultaneous, 
it was not made in concert; and whatever connexion afterwards 
subsisted between their histories arose out of their wars rather than 
their alliances. 

The territory of the kings of Guzerdt, though rich, was small, 
Guzer&t, encroached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were the 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction of the 
Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered Mdlwa, and finally annexed that kingdom 
to their own: they repeatedly defeated the Rdjputs of Mewdr, and 

$ ••■i- . i-\ -i- ,, v , ... ,. . 

3 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. pp. 127 and Chandragiri, about seventy miles north- 
414. Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, vol. i. west of Madras, at which last place his 
p. cli. Wilkes’s Mysore, vol. i. p. 18. The descendant first granted a settlement to 
brother of the late raja removed his resi- the English, in a.d. 1640. Rennell’s Hin- 
dence farther east, and finally settled at dostan, p. 291. 
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took their famous capital of Chit6r: they established a sort 
supremacy over C&ndish, and even received the homage of the kings 
of Admednagar and Ber&r: on one occasion they carried their arms 
to the Indus; and they were more than once engaged in maritime 
wars with the Portuguese, which make a figure in the history of 
that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by Hum&yun, 
but was recovered in the confusions which soon followed, and was 
independent at the accession of Akber. 

Malwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours in 
Hindostan and the Deckan; but the most remarkable Maiwa. 
part of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindfi chief, 
who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from many 
difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the state, filled 
all offices with RAjptits, and was only dispossessed by the march 
of the Icing of Guzerat to the assistance of his brother Mahometan. 

Candesh, Bengal, Juanpur, Sind, and Multan, were all inde¬ 
pendent at the accession of Akber; but their separate o^erMa- 
history is of little moment. kingdoms. 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire of 
Mohammed Tdghlak; but a portion of the original princes The i^t 
of India still remained unconquered, and are acknowledged States * - 
as sovereign states even to the present day. 

The Rajpfits, who at the time of SuMn Mahmud’s invasion were 
in possession of all the governments of India, sunk into change in 
the mass of the population as those governments were tion of the 
overturned; and no longer appeared as rulers, except in after the 
places where the strength of the country afforded some conquests 
protection against the Mussulman arms. in India * 

Those on the Jamna and Granges, and in general in all the com¬ 
pletely conquered tracts, became what they are now; and, though 
they still retained their high spirit and military figure, had adapted 
their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to a share in the 


government of the country. 

The remains of Rajput independence were preserved on the table¬ 
land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract stretching 
west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from the encroachment 
of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the strength of the country. 
Mcw&t, Bundeleand, B&ghelcand, &c., he on the slope towards the 
Jamna, and, though close to the level country on that river, are 
rough and broken: it is there that we find the tributaries 1 * so often 
in insurrection, and there also are the forts of Rintimbbr, Gw&lior, 
Calinjer, &c., tho^taking and retaking of some of which seem to 
occur in almost every reign. The open part of the table-land is 
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partially protected by this tract: it is easier of access from the 
north about Jeipur, which principality has always been submissive. 
Ajmir and Malwa, on the open part of the table-land, were early 
conquered and easily retained. The east part of the rdna of Oudi- 
pur’s country (or Mewdr) was equally defenceless, but he had an 
inexpugnable retreat in the A'ravali mountains, and in the hills and 
forests connected with them, which form the northern boundary of 
Guzer&t. The rdja of Jodpur (or Marwar), with his kinsman the 
r&ja of Bikaner, the raja of Jesalmer, and some smaller rajas, were 
protected by the desert, with which the fertile parts of their territo¬ 
ries are interspersed or surrounded. 

The government of the Bdjputs, partly feudal and partly clannish, 
their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual attachment, 
have already been explained, 4 and had not degenerated in Akber’s 
time. 


The state of the different governments, at the accession 
of that monarch, was as follows:— 

The family and tribe of the rana of Oudipur (which 
were first called Ghelot, and afterwards Sesddia) are said 
to be descended from Bama, and, consequently, to draw their origin 
from Oud. They were afterwards settled in the peninsula of Gu- 
zerat, from whence they moved to I'dar, in the hills north of that 
province; and ultimately established themselves at Chitor, Colonel 
Tod thinks early in the eighth century of our aera. They make no 
fipre in history until a.d. 1303, when Chitor was taken by Aid u 
din, and almost immediately after recovered by the r£na. Hamir, 
by whom that exploit was performed, had a series of able successors, 
and by their means Mewar attained the ascendency among the Baj- 
puts, which enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against 
Baber. 


State of the 
Rdjpiit 
princes at 
the accession 
of Akber. 
Mew&r. 


The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the power of 
Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much reduced by the 
incapacity of his grandson, Bicarmajit, that Bahddur, king of Guze- 
rat, was able to take Chit6r, and would have turned his success to 
account, but for his defeat by Humayun, which immediately followed 
the capture of Chitor. From that time till the accession of Akber, 
the ranas remained in quiet possession of their territory, and retained 
their high rank among the Bajput princes, though they never re¬ 
covered their political ascendency, and were compelled, in the reign 
of Shir Shdh, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next Bajput state in importance was that of the Bdhtdrs in 
Mdrwrfr. Marwar, the capital of which was Jodpur. The Bahtdrs 
were in possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted by 


4 See p. 309. 
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&b u dm in a.d. 1194. After the conquest, part of the Rahi 
remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted against the Must 
sulmans, until they became reconciled to the yoke; but another 
portion, under two grandsons of the last king, preferred their liberty 
to their country, and retired to the desert between the table-land 
and the Indus. They there subdued the old inhabitants of the race 
of Jats, dispossessed some small tribes of Rdjputs, who had preceded 
them as colonists, and soon formed an extensive and powerful prin¬ 
cipality. A younger branch of the royal family at a later period (a.d. 
1459) founded the separate state of Bikanxr, and occupied Bfkanfr. 
an additional portion of the desert. The Rdhtors do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of Shir 
Shah against Maided, and. probably recovered their independence 
after that storm was blown over. Maldeo was still alive in the 
beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhattis, under the raja 
of Jdsalmer. The Bhattis claim to be of the tribe of Yadu, J<ssaim<sr. 
and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jamna. They were 
part of Crislina’s colony in Guzerat, and were expelled after the 
death of that hero. They then retired towards th.e Indus, and are 
lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rajput fable, until they appear at 
Tanot, north of Jesalmer, and within fifty miles of the Indus. From 
this period (which Colonel Tod thinks was in a.d. 731) their annals 
assume an historical character, but are marked by no important 
event, except the removal of their capital, in a.d. 1156, to Jdsalmer. 
They came very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after 
Akber’s time. 

The rdjas of Ambdr, or Jeipur, of the tribe of Cachwahd, have, 
in modem times, stood on an equality with the rana of Amh6r or 
Oudipur and the rdja of Jodpur; but their rise into dis- JeipUr * 
tinction is since the accession of Akber. They were ancient feu¬ 
datories of Ajmir, and probably remained in submission to the 
Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. They may have 
increased their consequence during the weakness of the neighbouring 
governments in the fifteenth century, for they must have been held 
in consideration when Akber married the raja’s daughter. 

The rdjas of the tribe of II dr a, who give their name to Hdrduti, 
claim descent from the family that ruled in Ajmir before H&rautk 
the Mahometans; and settled in their present possessions, of which 
Bundi was then the capital, in a.d. 1342. They were in some de¬ 
gree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. They are not noticed in 
Mahometan history till just before Akber, when the reigning rdja 
obtained the famous fort of Rintimbor from the governor who had 
held it for the Afghdn kings. 
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Besides these greater states, there were several petty principali- 
Petty states ties, as the Chouhans of P&rker, the S6das of Amercot, 
in the desert. ^ w hi c }^ being in the extreme west of the desert, were 
beyond the reach of Mussulman invaders; and those of Sirohi 
Jhalor, &c., which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the A'ravalli 
mountains, and on one road from Ajmir to Guzerat, were liable to 


constant invasion and exaction of tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, M^wat, Gw&lior, Narwar, 
Petty states Panna, Orcha, Chand^ri, and other places in Bund61cand, 
had been repeatedly attacked by Baber and Shir Sh&h, 
land * and were all tributary at the time of Akber’s accession. 
They were mostly held by old Rajput families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from Cashmir 
other un- inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independent under 
tracts. sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were unsub¬ 
dued, though they could scarcely be called independent: they were 
left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes disturbed by 
their depredations. 


CHAPTER II. 

INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA. 

Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we have 
internal no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 

M^homet^ By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of the 
The king’s faithful should be elected by the congregation, and might 
p° w er. be deposed for any flagrant violation of the precepts of the 
Kbr&n; but, in practice, the king’s office was hereditary, and his 
power absolute. He was considered as bound to observe the Ma¬ 
hometan law; bjit neither the U'lemd nor any other public body 
had the means of enforcing his obedience to it: the municipal insti¬ 
tutions of villages, some local jurisdictions which will be mentioned, 
and some othdr means of passive resistance, obstructed his will on 
ordinary occasions ; but when he was determined to persevere, there 
was no remedy short of rebellion. 

The duties of vizir, or prime minister, varied according to the 
his minis- abilities of the individual and the activity of the king. In 

ter8, some cases he was an uncontrolled vicegerent; in others, 

only the chief among the ministers. The others had their depart¬ 
ments, but not very strictly defined. 
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Le kings were easy of access : they inquired into petitions, 
transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies of their 
court; which, although it must have caused some confusion and loss 
of time, afforded them the advantage of information from many 
quarters, besides giving publicity to their decisions and their prin¬ 


ciples of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdiction, 
all the executive powers of the state. Several of the sub- Provinces, 
ordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were under 
the orders of the governor. In most provinces there were Hindi 
chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction; the most submissive 
of this class paid their revenue and furnished the aid of their troops 
and militia to the governor, and were subject to his control in cases 
where he thought it necessary, but were not interfered with in the 
ordinary course of their administration: the most independent only 
yielded a general obedience to the government, and afforded their 
aid to keep the peace; but these last were confined to strong coun¬ 
tries, or large tracts bordering on a province. 1 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and mounted 
on his horses, but the greater number probably brought Army, 
their own horses and arms; and these last would often come in 
parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. There was no 
feudal authority under the kings of Delhi. Firuz Shah Toghlak is 
said to have been the first that assigned land in lieu of pay; and 
Aid u din is said to have been extremely on his guard against all 
grants, as tending to the independence of his officers. 2 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 
army, in addition to their local troops; and in case of disturbance, 
reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, who, when 
the force was considerable, were nearly on an equality with the 
governor. 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute to the 
formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected the con¬ 
tingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could be spared 
of the troops of the province, and, if their situation was favourable, 
recruited new ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of Mahometan government the law was 
independent of the state, or, rather, the state was depen- Law. 


1 It was to these hereditary chiefs that 
the term zemindar was originally applied. 
The pride of the Mussulmans extended it 
to independent princes (like those of Ou- 
dipiir and Jodpiir), whom they affected 
to consider as subordinate to their go¬ 
vernment ; but it is only in comparatively 
modern times that it has been extended 


downwards , so as to include persons holding 
assignments of the government revenue, 
as well as district and village officers.— 
(See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
xv. p. 239.) 

2 History of Firtiz Shah, by Shams! 
Sur&ji. 
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on the law. The calif was not excluded from a control L, ^ 
the administration of justice; but in that, and even in his military 
and political transactions, he was to be guided by the rules of the 
Kordn, and the decisions and practice of the Prophet, and of his 
own predecessors. Before long, the accumulation of decisions and 
the writings of learned lawyers contributed to form a great body 
of jurisprudence, the interpretation of which required a distinct pro¬ 
fession. At the same time the extension of the Mussulman con¬ 
quests gave rise to a sort of common law; not derived from the 
Kor&n, but from the custom of the country and the discretion of the 
kings. From these separate sources arose two distinct classes of 
tribunals: those of the c&zis, which recognised the Mahometan law 
alone, and which only acted on application, and by fixed rules of 
procedure; and those of the officers of government, whose autho¬ 
rity was arbitrary and undefined. 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought pro¬ 
perly to come before the cdzi; who ought also to try all offences 
that did not threaten the safety of the state or the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defined. 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government,, and 
where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the reach 
of the cazi; they might reasonably be expected also to supply the 
defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hindus; and the re¬ 
venue officers would be natural umpires in many disputes about 
land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, and highway robbers, 
as well as persons embezzling public money, or otherwise offending 
directly against the state, fell under the lawful jurisdiction of the 
same functionaries. In general, however, the governors and their 
officers were not scrupulous in confining themselves to those classes 
of trials. They received all complaints that were made to them, 
giving summary decisions in many cases, and referring those that 
turned on points of Mahometan law to the cdzi, to whom also all 
causes that did not excite interest or promise profit would be left. 
The power of the cdzis varied in different reigns. At some times 
we see the office, evep in provincial courts, filled by men of cele¬ 
brity ; and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was 
respected, as appeared likewise from the occasional resistance of 
the cazisto the governors : at others it probably sunk nearly to its 
present level, when the duty is reduced to performing marriages, 
registering and authenticating deeds, and similar unimportant 
functions. 
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There was no church estabhsliment, or, rather, no church govern¬ 
ment : every man, king or subject, who founded a mosque, church, 
left funds to maintain the priest (imam) and other persons required 
for public worship. Assignments were also made to holy men and 
their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made by the crown, were carried into effect; and there was 
a sadr u sadur at the head of all the sadrs : their jurisdiction was 
only*over the application of the funds ; the succession was settled 
by the original grantor, and generally depended on the choice of 
the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the learned of the 
neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organized body of clergy, there was a class 
(called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, lawyers, Moulavis - 
and ministers of religion were generally or always taken. But 
these were rather graduates in law and divinity than ecclesiastics. 
The degree was conferred by a meeting of some of the recog¬ 
nised members of the class, who were supposed to ascertain the 
learning and fitness of an individual, and who formally invested 
him with his new character, by tying on a peculiar kind of turban. 
He was bound by no vows, and was subject to no superior, but 
was controlled by public opinion and the hopes of preferment 


alone. 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class of 
monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in India Fakirs, 
more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence on the Mahometan 
system, originating in the sanctity, of particular persons. At first 
there were no saints, and the earliest instances of elevation to that 
character were in the case of martyrs, or of distinguished cham¬ 
pions of the faith who fell in battle. By degrees, austere and 
religious lives led to this sort of canonization, which was conferred 
by public opinion, and generally on living men. These saints were 
followed by disciples, who, by degrees, formed orders, always dis¬ 
tinguished by some watchword and some form of initiation, and 
sometimes by peculiarities of dress or observances. Many of 
these became early extinct, while others branched out into new 
orders. Small numbers of fakirs lived with their chiefs, and others 
'were drawn together by charitable distributions, &c.; but they had 
no monasteries like the Hindus. 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, although 
their followers might magnify the prophetic character of their pre¬ 
dictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers: in later times, 
however, there was a lower class of fakirs, who supported their 
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claims to supernatural powers by tricks with magnets, phosphorus, 
&e., and by legerdemain. Of the higher description many were 
treated with the utmost reverence even by kings; and, although 
professing poverty and abstinence, were accustomed to live in 
great splendour, or at least to distribute vast sums in charity : 3 and 
they often acquired such influence as to excite the jealousy of the 
government. Several instances occur of men of great sanctity 
being put to death for real or suspected plots against the 
state. 4 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Many saints of 
those and later times are still revered, and are the objects of vows 
and pilgrimages; but the fakirs, their followers, though perhaps 
respected at first, have long lost their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age were unconnected with, 
Supersti- and even opposed to, religion. Not only was the faith 
tions * unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other arts 
discouraged by Mahomet; but even practices of the Hindus, and 
prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain ground. The 
miracles of their jogis are related by orthodox writers with as per¬ 
fect a conviction as could have been given to those in the Kordn; 
witchcraft was universally believed ; omens and dreams were paid 
the greatest attention to ; and this credulity was not influenced by 
the prevalence of scepticism in religion; it was admitted even by 
Akber, and exercised absolute sway over his son, while it was by no 
one treated so contemptuously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The 
sects. Shid religion never made any progress in Hindostan, as it 
did in the Deckan: there were no sectarian animosities, and, alto- 
Hindits. gether, there was more superstition than fanaticism. The 
Hindus were regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility. 
They were liable to a capitation tax (jezia) and some other invidious 
distinctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
The Hindus who are mentioned as military commanders may per¬ 
haps have been zemindars, heading their contingents, and not 
officers appointed by the crown : there is no doubt, however, that 
many were employed in civil offices, especially of revenue and ae- 


3 Bah a u din Zakariah, who died in the one who pretended to live almost without 

beginning of the fourteenth century, and nourishment, and another who professed 
is still one of the most revered saints, left to remember a calif who died near 100 
enormous wealth to his heirs. (Briggs’s years before. The first of these also 
Ferishta , vol. i. p. 377.) told Ibn Batdta’s thoughts, and foretold 

4 Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the thir- events : another fakir had seven foxes 
teenth century, furnishes examples of all that followed him like dogs, and a lion 
these kinds. A great fakir put to death that lived in harmony with an antelope, 
for a conspiracy in his time has been men- For an account of the orders, the method 
tioned. met several really holy men of initiation, and the principal saints, see 
who made no pretensions; but he also met Herklot’s Kanuni Islam. 
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counts; 5 and we have seen that Hemu and Medni R&i were in¬ 
trusted with all the powers of their respective governments, and 
that under Mobarik Khilji the whole spirit of the court and admi¬ 
nistration was Hindu. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the con¬ 
versions of Hindus were chiefly accomplished, or in what conversions, 
circumstances they were brought about. The actual state of the 
population affords us little light. The largest proportion of Mus¬ 
sulmans to Hindiis is probably in the remote districts in the east of 
Bengal; while about the Mahometan capitals of Delhi and Agra it 
is much less considerable. 6 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first; but 
when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and more 
moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would natu¬ 
rally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present moment 
do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after allowing 
for the great and long-continued immigration, and for the natural 
increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class whose cir¬ 
cumstances gave great facility in rearing families, the number 
left for converts would not be very great. Even if the whole 
eighth part of the population were converts, the proportion would 
be surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan countries. 7 

The revenue system was probably the same as now exists and as 
existed under the Hindus; for the alterations attempted Revenue, 
by Shir Shah, and accomplished by Akber, were not designed to 
change the system, but to render it more perfect. The confusion 
of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign rulers, must, how¬ 
ever, have led to many abuses and exactions. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not appear to 
have borne the marks of oppression. The historian of condition of 
Firuz Shah (a.d. 1351 to 1394) expatiates on the happy ^p^pfe- 
state of the ryots, the goodness of their houses and furniture, and 
the general use of gold and silver ornaments by their women. He 
is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be trusted; but he says, 
among other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead and a 


5 Baber informs us that when he ar¬ 
rived in India, “ the officers of revenue, 
merchants, and work-people were all Hin¬ 
dus.” (Erskine’s Baber , p. 232.) 

6 In Bengal, east of the Ganges, they 
are more than one half of the population. 
In most parts of Bengal they are one 
fourth; but in the west of Behar and in 

Benares, not above one twentieth. See 


Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories, in 1801, 
laid before parliament. Buchanan makes 
the Mahometans in the west of Behar one 
thirteenth. 

7 The proportion of one eighth is from 
Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, vol. 
i. p. 25. He does not give his authority, 
but he is supported by the common opi¬ 
nion. 
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State of the 
country. 


Towns and 
commerce. 


neat garden; and the mere mention of such circumstances sho 


more minute attention to the comforts of the people than would be 
met with in a modern author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been flou¬ 
rishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about a.d. 1420, 8 
speaks highly of what he saw about Guzerat, and found 
the banks of the Ganges (or perhaps the Megna) covered with 
towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards, and passed 
four famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which he 
describes as a powerful city filled with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Barbosa and Bartema, who travelled in the first years of 
the sixteenth century, corroborate those accounts. The former, in 
particular, describes Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, in a 
beautiful aryl fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, 
and with artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders. 9 Even 
Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Toghlak’s reign (about 1440 or 1450), though insurrec¬ 
tions were raging in most parts through which he passed, enumer¬ 
ates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives a high 
impression of the state in which the country must have been before 
it fell into disorder. 

Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although he 
regards Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans still feel, 
speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding in gold and 
silver ; 10 and expresses his astonishment at the swarming population, 
and the innumerable workmen in every trade and profession. 11 

The part of India still retained by the Hindus was nowise inferior 
to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the writers already 
mentioned, Abdurizak, an ambassador from the grandson of Tamer- 


8 Ramusio, vol. i. p. 359. 

9 Barbosa is in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 288, 
and Bartema in the same volume, p. 147. 
Cesare Federici, in 1563, gives a similar 
account of Guzerat, Ramusio, vol. iii. p. 
386 (edition of 1606), and Hackluyt, vol. 
ii. p. 343. 

10 Erskine’s Baber, pp. 310, 333. 

11 Ibid. pp. 315, 334. To all these 
accounts of the flourishing state of the 
country, it is natural to oppose the state¬ 
ment of Baber, that in his time elephants 
abounded about Calpi and in Karrah and 
Manikpur (Erskine’s Baber , p. 315), and 
the fact of Akber’s falling in with a herd 
of those animals near Colaras in the east 
of Malwa (Briggs’s Ferishta , vol. ii. p. 
216) ; from which we might suppose that 
those places were then amidst forests 
which have since been cleared away. I 
am disposed to think, however, that the 


disappearance of the elephants is to be 
ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan 
hunters, and not to the improvement of 
the country. Ibn Battita, who wrote near 
two centuries before Baber, expressly says 
that Karrah and Manikpur were the two 
most populous districts in India (Lee’s Ibn 
Batuta , p. 119) ; small tracts of hills and 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele¬ 
phants, who would spread over the culti¬ 
vated country for food ; and that there 
is no necessary connexion between the 
residence of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears from the facts that 
the rhinoceros is still common in the Rai- 
mahal hills, close to the populous lands 
of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 
east of Berar there are neither rhinoce¬ 
roses nor elephants, except a few of the 
last, which are supposed to be tame ones 
which have escaped. 



laae, visited the south of India in a.d. 1442; 12 and all concur in 
giving the impression of a prosperous country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in their 
admiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their descrip¬ 
tions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and the 
pomp of the raja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi and 
Canouj. 13 

Other populous towns are mentioned; and Ibn Batuta speaks of 
Madura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently conquered 
by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same author says, 
that through the whole of Malabar, for two months’ journey, there 
was not a span free from cultivation: every body had a garden, with 
his house placed in the middle of it, and a wooden fence round the 
whole. 14 

The sea-ports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the resort and 
habitation of merchants from every part of the world, and car¬ 
rying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China. 15 A great 
home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, and into the 
V interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a tendency 
to depreciate the state of improvement attained under the early 
dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his hero, another 
the establishment of highways with caravanserais and rows of trees ; 
and Abul Fazl has been the occasion of most of the useful inven¬ 
tions in India being ascribed to Akber. But we have seen from 
Ibn Batuta that regular horse as well as foot posts existed under 
Mohammed Toghlak; and foot posts, to a certain extent, must be 
coeval with village establishments. 16 The roads may have been 
improved by Shir Shah; but Ibn Batuta, 200 years before his time, 
found the highways shaded by trees, with resting-houses and wells 
at regular intervals along a great part of the coast of Malabar, then 
under the Hindus; and in an inscription lately discovered, which 
there is every reason to think is of the third century bef ore Christ, 
there is an especial order by the king for digging wells and planting 
trees along the public highways. 

12 Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. 15 Besides ships from Persia, Arabia, 

p # is. and other neighbouring countries, some 

13 Abduriz&k’s description of Bijayana- of the ports of Malabar were frequented 
gar is so glowing, that it is scarcely sur- by large junks from China. (Ibn Batuta, 
passed by that in the story of Prince pp. 169, 172.) 

Ahmed in the “ Arabian Nights,” which 16 Each village has a public messenger; 
appears to be taken from it. Conti is so and economy as well as despatch would 
extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles suggest to the head of a district to send 
1 in circumference. Bartema says seven his letters and orders by their means from 

miles ; but adds, that it is very like Milan, village to village along the road. 

14 Lee’s Ibn Batuta, p. 166. 
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It has been said (though not by Abnl Fazl) that Akber first coined 

Coinage, silver or gold money. The assertion is inconsistent with all 
history; if the Hindus had not a coinage in those metals earlier, 
they at least adopted it from the Bactrian Greeks 17 about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian sera. The Ghaznavites could not have dropped 
a practice observed by the Samanis and the califs ; and the second 
coin in Mr. Marsden’s collection, belonging to the Delhi kings, is a 
silver one of Altamsh, who died in 1235. 18 


If the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, it 
can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed to such sub¬ 
jects. 19 The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs; 
these were succeeded by tankhas, divided into dams or jitals. Shir 
Shah changed the name of tankha to that of rupeia, or rupee, which 
was adopted by Akber; and the latter prince fixed the weight and 
relative value of money on a scale which remained unaltered till the 
dissolution of the Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
Architecture, early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of their 
architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near the Kutb 
Mindr, besides their height and the rich ornamental inscriptions 
with which they are covered, deserve mention, as early instances of 
the pointed arch. 20 The centre arch appears by the inscription to 
have been finished in a.h. 594, a.d. 1197. Many of the buildings 
of the later princes before Akber have small pointed arches, and 
seem to betray the incapacity of the builders to erect a dome of any 


17 Mr. Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 15, 
and his Researches in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

18 Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, p. 
521. 

19 Some notion of the fluctuations in 
this respect may be formed from the fol¬ 
lowing statements :—The dinar under the 
califs was about equal to 10s. 8 d. (Mars¬ 
den’s Numismata , p. xvii.) In Ibn Ba¬ 
tata’s time a western dinar was to an east¬ 
ern as 4 to 1, and an eastern dinar seems 
to have been one-tenth of a tankha, wdnch, 
even supposing the tankha of that day to 
be equal to a rupee of Akber, would be 
only 2±cl. ( Ibn Batuta, p. 149.) A modern 
dlndr, in Cabul, is so small, that it takes 
200 to make an ab4ssi, a coin of less value 
than a shilling. The tankha is said by 
Eerishta (vol. i. p. 360) to have been, in 
Aid u din’s time, equal to fifty jitals (a 
copper coin which some said was equal to 
a peisa), and in Mohammed Toghlak’s 
time it was so debased as to be worth not 
more than 16 peisas. The tankha ap¬ 
pears to be the coin represented by the 
modern rupee, and, perhaps, when at its 


proper standard, was about the same va¬ 
lue. The rupee of Akber contained 174*5 
grains of pure silver, and was divided 
into 40 dams or peisas (of 191 § grains of 
copper each). The dam was divided into 
25 jitals (probably a nominal coin). Queen 
Elizabeth’s shilling contained 88*8 grains 
of pure silver: Akber’s rupee, therefore, 
was worth Is. ll^c?. of English money of 
his time. Akber’s standard remained al¬ 
most unaltered, all over the Mogul domi¬ 
nions, until the breaking up of the empire 
in the middle of the last century, when 
numerous mints sprung up and issued 
much debased money. The rupee that 
now circulates in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories contains 176 grains of pure silver 
and exchanges for 64 peisas, containing 
100 grains of copper each. 

20 The Kutb Minar, finished by Altamsh 
between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 1236, has 
pointed arches in the doors. By examin¬ 
ing the ruins of old and new Delhi alone, 
a view of the progress of Indian archi¬ 
tecture might be made out which would 
throw light on the history of the art in 
the East. 



size. Their mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, 
each resting on four pillars; so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capable 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in the ancient style, though built in A.D. 1387, under 
Firtiz Tdghlak; while the tomb of Ghei&s u din Tdghlak, who 
died in a.d. 1325, is covered with one cupola of considerable mag¬ 
nitude. 21 

The domes at first are low and flat: they gradually gain eleva¬ 
tion till the time of JeMngir, or Sh&h Jehan, when they take in 
considerably more than half of a sphere, and are raised upon a 
cylinder. The arches, also, are different at different times: the 
early ones are plain Gothic arches; the latest ones are ogee and 
horse-shoe arches, feathered all round. The buildings after Akber’s 
accession are much lighter, as well as more lofty and more 
splendid, than those of an earlier date; which, on the other 
hand, make a strong impression from their massive and austere cha¬ 
racter. 22 • 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tracery, and some other particulars, create a resemblance between 
the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes every one at first 
sight, yet the frequency and importance of domes, and the preva¬ 
lence of horizontal lines in the Indian, make an essential difference 
between the styles. The more ancient buildings in particular, 
which in other respects are most like the Gothic, are marked by a 
bold and unbroken cornice formed of flat stones, projecting very far, 
and supported by deep brackets or modilions of the same material. 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not increase the 
resemblance to the Gothic; for they seldom taper at all, and never 
much; and they always end in a dome, which sometimes bulges out 
beyond the circumference of the turret. 

The early Mussulmans were stout am&ruddy men dressed in short 
tunics'of thick cloth, and always in bodp. Those of Au- Maimers, 
rangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, and wore 
long white gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spread out from the 

21 The dome was, no doubt, borrowed finished their work like jewellers. Yet 

from the buildings of the Greek empire ; the ornaments, florid as they are in their 
but the mosques erected after it had once proper places, are never thrown away, or 
been fully established in India are incom- allowed to interfere with the general se- 
uarably superior in the elegance of their vere and solemn character of their edi- 
exterior to St. Sophia. flees ” {Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. i. p. 

22 “ These Tatans built like giants, and 565.) 
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waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed the naked foot and 
embroidered slipper. It is difficult to ascertain the gradation by which 
this change, and a corresponding alteration in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghazni and Ghor. Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the four¬ 


teenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices peculiari¬ 
ties in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners ; and 
Baber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything so 
unlike what he is used to. 23 It is probable that the greatest altera¬ 
tion took place after the accession of the house of Teinrdr, when 
the influx of foreigners was stopped by hostile feelings towards the 
Uzbeks and Afghans, and by rehgious prejudices against the Per¬ 
sians. 24 It was the direct policy of Akber that the manners of the 
Mahometans should assimilate to those of the original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people from 
the first; but it was some time before it had any effect on the 
government. There were many more instances of cruelty and 
perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of Mahmfid and his 
successors. Such atrocities under the succeeding dynasties were 
generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of an individual, or 
the revolts of foreign troops; and under most of tb# princes of 
the house of Teimur, the general character of the government 
approached to the mildness and moderation of European sove¬ 
reignties. 


Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India during 
Mahometan the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off 
literature. a fter the accession of Akber. Improvements in science 
were, doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources; but, 
I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composition in 
India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede¬ 
cessors in Shanscrit is in history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 


23 Baber’s account is amusing, being 
written with all the violent prejudice still 
felt by persons just arrived from Cabul 
or from Europe. “ Hindostan is a country 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people are not handsome. They have 
no idea of the charms of friendly society, 
of frankly mixing together, or of familiar 
intercourse. They have no genius, no 
comprehension of mind, no politeness of 
manners, no kindness, no fellow-feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or 
architecture ; they have no good horses, 


no good flesh, no grapes or musk melons, 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their bazars, no 
baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick.” He then goes on to 
ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the 
last useful articles. (Erskine’s Baber , n. 
333.) 

24 So complete was the separation at 
last, that Aurangzlb treats the Persians 
(the original models of the Indian Mus¬ 
sulmans) as rude barbarians, and hardly 
ever mentions their name without a rhym¬ 
ing addition, which may be translated, 
“ monsters of the wilds.” 
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deficient in critical skill and philosophical spirit, and 
exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their histories 
always present a connected narrative of the progress of events, 
show a knowledge of geography, a minute attention to dates, and 
a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which place them im¬ 
measurably above the vague fables of the Bramins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language of 
the Indian Mahometans. Language. 

After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conversation of 
their wives and children, as well as their continual intercourse with 
the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak the language 
of the country, in which most of the roots were Shanscrit, but the 
forms and inflexions more like modern Hindostani. It is not likely 
that this language remained long unmixed; though the progress 
of its change into that now spoken has not yet been traced by any 
orientalist. 

It is stated by a modem Mahometan writer, 25 that the language 
took its present form during Teimur’s invasion; and, although it 
cannot be supposed that an incursion which lasted less than a year, 
and left no traces but in blood, could affect the language of a 
nation, yet it is not improbable that the beginning of the fifteenth 
century may have formed a marked epoch in the progress of 
Hindost&ni. 

It could have made little progress before the end of the twelfth 
century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, and not on 
that of the Panj&b, the only province previously occupied. 26 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have been 
of a later date; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a Hindu poet 
who wrote at Amber (or Jeipiir) about the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words from the Per¬ 
sian ; yet he states that even Mahometan poets at first wrote in the 
pure local dialect above mentioned, which, he says, was called Hindi 
or Hindevi; and the specimens given in a Persian book on the 
poets of India (written in a.d. 1752), although all composed by 
Mahometans, do not introduce Persian or Arabic till near the end 
of the series. 

The earliest of the celebrated poets in modem Hindostani is 
Wali, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He is 
followed by a long train down to the present time. Their compo¬ 
sitions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that they had the merit of introducing satires on 
manners and domestic life in Asia; for those of the Arabs and 

25 Quoted in Dr. Gilchrist’s Hindostani 28 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , 
Philology. vol. vii. p. 220. 
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Persians seem to have been invectives against individuals, 
Ferdousi’s against Mahmud. The best author in this branch of 
poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerdt, &c.), and also 
the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and Arabic 
words in great numbers, but without forming a new language like 
the Hindostani. 


BOOK IX. 

AKBER. 


CHAPTER I. 
from 1556 to 1586. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his father’s 
aj >. 1556. death, and though unusually manly and intelligent for his 
Accession age, was obviously incapable of administering the govern¬ 
or Akber. men k He had been sent by Humdyun as the nominal 
head of the army in the Panjdb, but the real command was vested 
Behr&m in Behrdm Khan; and the same relation was preserved 

KWa * after Akber’s accession. Behram received a title equiva¬ 

lent to that of “ the king’s father,” 1 and was invested with the 
unlimited exercise of all the powers of sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Turkman by birth, and had 
been a distinguished officer under Humdyun before his expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Shdh, 
Behram was separated from his master, and made his way, after a 
long series of dangers and adventures, through Guzerdt to Sind, 
where he joined Humdyun, in the third year after his expulsion. 
He was received with joy by the whole of the exiled party, who 
seem already' to have rightly estimated his value in times of diffi- 
I cutty. He became thenceforward the most confidential of Humd- 
j yun’s officers ; and it would have been better for the affairs of his 
sovereign if they had borne more of the . impress of his determined 
character. 

At the time of Humdyun’s death, Behrdm was engaged in putting 

1 It was “ Khan Baba,” which is the mon among the Turks, both meaning 
Persian for thiTfitle'ofAtabek, so com- “ Lord Father.” 
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*-> Sn end to the resistance of Secander Sur, who had retired 

skirts of the northern mountains, and still retained his pretensions 
to be king of Delhi and the Panjab. He had scarcely 
time to arrange the new government, when he received 
intelligence that Mirzd Solim&n of Badakhshan had taken possession 
of,Qabul and all that part of Humayun’s late dominions; and while 
he was considering the means of repairing this disaster, he learned 
that IJ&nu had set out with an army on the part of Sult&n A'dili, 
for the double purpose of expelling the Moguls and reducing the 
rebellion of Secander Stir. The result of this contest has been 
already told. 2 The Afghans were defeated; and Hemu, / 

who fought with desperate valour, and had continued to a.h. W, 
resist after he had received a mortal wound from an arrow Defeat and 


through the eye, at length fell senseless on his elephant, Hdmu.° f 
and was taken prisoner and brought to Akber’s tent. Behram was 
desirous that Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, by 
imbruing his sword in the blood of so distinguished an infidel, 
should establish his right to the envied title of “ Ghdzi,” or “ Cham¬ 
pion of the Faith; ” but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Behram, irritated by his scruples, hims elf cut off the 
captive’s head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra. He was, 
before long, obliged to return to the Panjab, by intelligence Recovery ° f 
that Secander Stir had issued from the mountains and pre¬ 
possessed himself of a great portion of the province. The SeXnj^ 
plain country was easily recovered, and Secander retired Submission 
to the strong fort of Mdnkot. He defended that place sur. ecander 
with obstinacy; and it was not till after eight months’ operations 
that he capitulated, and was allowed to retire to Beng al which was 
still held by an officer of the Afghdn dynasty. 

The real restoration of the house of Tamerlane may be dated 
from this period: it had been brought about entirely Arbitrary 
through the exertions of’Behitim Khdn, whose power was 
now at the highest pitch ever reached by a subject, and KMu - 
already began to show distant indications of decline. 

Behr&m’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his j 
government, had enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk; and even 
his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the main¬ 
tenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, whose dis¬ 
orders Humayun had never been able to repress, and which must 
soon have overturned the government after it fell into the hands of 
a minor. 


a See p. 400. 
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His domination was therefore snbmitted to without a murmur as 
long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it; but when 
the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the pressure of his 
rule began to be felt, and was rendered more intolerable by some of 
the vices of his nature. His. temper was harsh and severe, his man- 
ners haughty and overbearing. He was jealous of Iris authority f d 
the last degree, exacted unbounded obedience and respect, and 
could not suffer the smallest pretension to power or influence derived 
from any source but his favour. 


These qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in time, 
discontent alienated the mind of the king, now advancing towards 
at court manhood, and impatient of the insignificance to which he 
was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his minis ter, 

His indignation was increased by the i njustice of some of Beh- 
rdm’s acts of power. As early as the battle with He'mu, Behram 
took advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party, to put to 
death Tard i Beg, the former governor of Delhi, without even the 
ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn an occasion. 
The victim had been one of Baber’s favourite companions, and had 
accompanied Humayun in all his wanderings, but had no doubt 
exposed himself to punishment for his premature evacuation of 
Delhi One day, while Akber was amusing himself with an elephant 
fight, one of th*ese animals ran off the field, pursued by its antagon¬ 
ist, and followed by a promiscuous crowd of spectators: it rushed 
through the tents of Behr&m, some of which were thrown down; 
thus exposing the minister himself to danger, while it threw all 
around him into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this 
seeming affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his 
life, Behram ordered the elephant driver to be put to death, and for 
some time maintained a reserved and sullen demeanour towards the 
king himself. A nobleman of consequence enough to oppose Behram 
was put to death on some slight charge by that minister. The king’s 
own tutor, Pir Mohammed Khan, narrowly escaped the same fate, 
and was banished, on pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those 
about the king’s person were constantly harassed by Behr&m’s dis¬ 
trustful temper, and were provoked by his persecutions to realize 
his suspicions of their enmity. At length Akber was driven to make 
an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived. 
He concerted a plan with those around him, and took occasion, 
when on a, hunting party, to make an unexpected journey to Delhi] 
a.d. u6o, on the plea of a sudden illness of his mother.' Hcwasrno 
jomad^'ui sooner heyond the sphere of the minister’s influence, than 
Akhir 28 . he issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
the government into his own hands, and forbidding obedience to 
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issued by any other than his authority. Behrdm’s eyes e 
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opened by these proceedings; and he exerted himself, Akbcras- 
when too late, to recover the king’s confidence. He sent government. 


two of his principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise of Bdmim. 
mollified by this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon 
after committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing its natural effect: 
all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the sovereign, from 
whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, they expected a happy 
contrast to the strict control of Behrdm. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated various 
schemes for retrieving his power: he once thought of seizing the 
king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an independent princi¬ 
pality in Malwa; but the support he met with did not encourage 
him, and he probably was at heart reluctant to draw his sword 
against the son of his old master; he therefore set off for Nagor, 
with the avowed intention of embarking in Guzerat for Mecca. 

At Nagor he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his for¬ 
tunes, until he received a message from Akber, dismissing him from 
his office, and directing him to proceed on his pilgrimage without 
jdelay. On this he sent his standards, kettle-drums, and He revolts, 
other ensigns of authority to the king, and set out, in a private 
character, on his way to Guzerat; but, irritated at some further 
proceedings of Akber, he again changed his mind, assembled a body 
of troops, and, going openly into insurrection, attempted an invasion 
of the Panjab. He was disappointed in his reception in that pro¬ 
vince. Akber moved against him in person, and sent detachments 
to intercept him; he was defeated by one of those detachments, 
constrained to fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw him¬ 
self on the king’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, A#D> 1660> 
forget the great services of his former minister. He sent i e ^ te 9 1 ^ er; 
his principal nobility to meet him at some distance, and to Moharram - 
conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Behrdm appeared in 
Akber’s presence, he threw himself at his feet, and, moved His submis- 
by former recollections, began to sob aloud. Akber in- pardon 1 , 
stantly raised him with his own hand, seated him on his right, and, 
after investing him with a dress of honour, gave him his choice of 
one of the principal governments under the crown, a high station at 
court, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Behrdm’s pride and prudence equally counselled the latter course. 
He was assigned a liberal pension, and proceeded to Guzerdt; but, 
while he was preparing for his embarkation, he was assassi- His death, 
nated hyuinjUglidn, whose father he had killed in battle dining the 
reign of Humdyun. 


2 f 
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The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seel 
Smionhe 11 * be y° nd ^ ie strength of a youth of eighteen ; but the 
young king, young king was possessed of more than usual advantages, 
both from nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in cap¬ 
tivity. His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and his 
prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during the 
ascendency of Behram. He was engaging in his manners, well 
formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength and agility, 
and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, as in 
taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash encounters with 
tigers and other wild beasts. Yet, with this disposition, and a 
passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes of fame at least as 
much on the wisdom and liberality of his government as on its 
military success. 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situation 
in which he was placed. 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane 
was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. The 
houses of Ghazni and Gh6r depended on them native kingdom, 
which was contiguous to their Indian conquest; and the slave 
dynasties were supported by the continual influx of their country¬ 
men ; but, though Baber had been in some measure naturalized in 
C&bul, yet the separation of that country under Camran had broken 
its connexion with India, and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned 
the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well as of the Indian 
Mussulmans, into enemies. The only adherents of the house of 
Tamerlane were a body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union 
was their common advantage during success. 

The weakness arising from tliis want of natural support had been 
shown in the easy expulsion of Humayun, and was still felt in the 
early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
His plan for and candid nature, that Akber was led to form the noble 
and consoii- design of putting himself at the head of the whole 
empire. Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of that vast 
territory, without distinction of race or religion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He ad¬ 
mitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of every 
party to the highest stations in the service, according to their yank 
and merit; until, as far as his dominions extended, they were filled 
with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time ; and the first calls on Akber s 
attention were of an urgent nature:— 
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1. To establish his authority oyer his chiefs. 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that order 
which had been lost amidst so many revolutions. 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined to 
the Panjab and the country round Delhi and Agra. In Extent of bis 
the third year, he acquired Ajmir without a battle; early territory ' 
in the fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwalior ; and, not long before 
Behram’s fall, he had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow, 
and the country on the Ganges as far east as Juanpur. 

The adherents of the house of Sur that still remained in those 
parts were under Shir Shah II., a son, of the last king, insubordina- 
A/dili; and, soon after Akber took charge of his own govern- Siomo?" 
ment, that prince advanced with a considerable army to hls offlcers - 
J uanp ur, in the hope of recovering his dominions. He was totally 
defeated by KMn Zeman, a chief of Akber’s; but the victor, 
despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, A I)> 1560> 
withheld the king’s share of the booty, and showed so A H - 968 - 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it necessary to 
proceed in person towards the residence of the refractory governor. 
His presence produced more dutiful behaviour, but the disposition 
to insubordination was only kept under for the time. 

The next affectation of independence was in Malwa. That pro¬ 
vince had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur, one of the officers 
of the Afghan kings, and an attempt had been made to dispossess 
liim during the administration of Behram Khan. The undertaking 
was renewed with more vigour by Akber. A'dam dQian, the officer 
employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling Baz Bahadur, 3 but 
was as little disposed as Khan Zemin to part with the fruits of his 
victory. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconcerted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp; and 
A'dam Kh in, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, lost no a.d. i 56 o, 
time in making bk -submission: his offence was readily ^ y 9 ; 68 
pardoned; but he was soon after removed from his govern- Sh4h*u/ 
ment, which was given to the King’s former tutor, Pir Mohammed 
Khan. This man, bred to letters, showed none of the virtues to be 


3 An affecting incident occurred on this 
occasion. Baz Bahadur had a Hindu mis¬ 
tress who is said to have been one of the 
most beautiful women ever seen in India. 
She was as accbmplished as she was fair, 
and was celebrated for her verses in the 
Hindu language. She fell into the hands 
of A'dam Khdn on the flight of B&z Ba¬ 
hadur *, and finding herself unable to resist 
his importunities and threatened violence. 


she appointed an hour to receive him, put 
on her most splendid dress,, on which she 
sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 
down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
over her face. Her attendants thought 
that she had fallen asleep, but on endea¬ 
vouring to wake her on the approach of 
the Khdn, they found she had taken poi¬ 
son, and was already dead. (Khdfi Khdn .) 
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expected, either from his old profession or his present station. He 
was invaded by B&z Bah&dur; and, although he gained considerable 
successes at first, he stained them by the massacre of the inha¬ 
bitants of two cities of which he had obtained possession, and was ulti¬ 
mately defeated and drowned in the Nerbadda ; the whole province 
falling into the hands of its old possessor. Baz Bahddur 
was finally subdued by Abdulla KMnJDzbek, whom Akber 
immediately sent against him. At a subsequent period, he entered 
the service of the emperor, whose liberal policy always left that 
resource for his conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of A'dam Khan was not tamed by his 
removal from power; for, on some subsequent rivalry with Akber’s 
vizir, he stabbed him while at prayers, in a room adjoining to that 
occupied by the young king. Akber ran out on hearing the dis¬ 
turbance, and his first impulse was to revenge the death of his 
minister with his own hand: he restrained himself sufficiently to 
sheathe his sword, but ordered the murderer to be thrown from the 
lofty building where his offence took place. Nor was 
Abdullah_Khdn less unruly in his government of Malwa : 
within a little more than a year of the conquest of the province, he 
obliged Akber to move against him in person ; and having in vain 
attempted to oppose the royal army he fled to Guzerdt, and took 
a.d. 1563 , refuge with the king of that country. His fate was viewed 
a.h. 970 - 1 . ^ith dissatisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akber’s army. They suspected that the young mo¬ 
narch was actuated by a dislike to their race, such as a descendant 
of Baber might well be supposed to entertain; and they shared 
with many military leaders in their impatience of the subordination 
to which their class was about to be reduced. In this 
spirit they revolted, and were joined by Kh&iJSem&n, 
before mentioned, and by Agof Khan, another nobleman, who had 
lately distinguished himself by the conquest of Garrah, a princi¬ 
pality on the Nerbadda, bordering on Bundelcand. It was governed 
by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan general in an unsuccessful 
action, when, seeing her army routed, and being herself severely 
wounded, she avoided falling into the hands of the enemy by 
stabbing herself with her dagger. Her treasures, which were of 
great value, fell into the hands of Asof Khan; he secreted the 
greater part, and the detection of this embezzlement was the im¬ 
mediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, and 
with alternate submission and renewed defection on the part of 
more than one of the chiefs. It occupied Akber for more than two j 
years; and was concluded by an act of courage very characteristic 
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of tlie conqueror. Akber had made great progTess in reducing the 


rebellion, when he was drawn off by an invasion of the Eanj&b, 
Bfidnr_his brother Hakim. This occupied him for several months ; 
and on his return, he found the rebels had recovered their ground, 
and were in possession of most parts of the Subahs of Oud and 
AllahaMd. He marched against them without delay, though it 
was the height of the rainy season; drove them across the Ganges; 
and when they thought themselves secure behind that swollen river, 
he made a forced march through a flooded country, swam the 
Ganges at nightfall with his advanced guard of not 2000 men on 
horses and elephants, and, after lying concealed during the night, 
attacked the enemy about sun-rise. The rebels, though aware of 
the approach of a small body of horse, were quite unprepared for 
an attack; and Kh&n Zeman having been killed, and Quelled after 
another principal chief unhorsed, and made prisoner, in 6 
the first confusion, they lost all the advantage of their years, 
numbers, fell into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and 
fled in all directions. 

The invasion from Cabul which had interrupted Akber’s opera¬ 
tions, had its origin in much earlier events. Two of Affairs 
Akber’s chiefs, Abul Maali and Sherf u din, had revolted of c ^ buL 
at Ndgor, before the Uzbek rebellion (in a.d. 1561, a.h. 969), had 
defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards Delhi: they were 
afterwards driven back in their turn, and forced to seek for safety 
beyond the Indus. They retired with the remains of their force to 
Cdbul, where circumstances secured them a favourable reception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humayun under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Murza Hakim, and Nominal go- 
immediately after was overrun, as has been mentioned, 4 Prince Ha- 
by his relation, Soliman of Badakhsh&n; and, though brother, 
soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience to Akber. 
The government was in the hands of the prince’s mother, who 
maintained her difficult position with ability, though not more 
exposed to danger from foreign enemies than from the plots and 
usurpations of her own ministers. 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter de¬ 
scription, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from India; 
and before long she was induced to confide the control of her affairs 
to Abul Mdali. That adventurer at first showed himself a useful 
minister; but his secret views were directed to objects very different 
from the establishment of the Begum’s authority, and as soon as he 
had himself formed a party in the kingdom, he had her assassinated, 
and took the government into his own hands. The aid of Mirza 


4 See p. 431. 
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Soliman was now invoked, and the result was the defeat and death 
of Abul Maali (1563). Mirza Solim&n affected to leave his young 
relation in possession of Cabnl, but really placed him under the 
tutelage of one of his dependants, whose yoke was so irksome that 
Mirza Hakim rose against it; and, after a struggle with Soliman, 
Hakfm in- was overcome and chased out of Cdbul. This took place 
Punjab. in the last year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs; and 
Hakim, although he had received such assistance as the times 
admitted from Akber, yet, conceiving his brother’s hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved to indemnify himself 
at his expense, seized on Labor, and took possession of the greater 
part of the Panjab. This invasion ended in the expulsion of Prince 
Hakim from India (November, 1566) ; and an opportune change of 
circumstances at the same moment opened the way for his return to 
Cabul, of which country he remained for a considerable period in 
undisturbed possession. 

During these transactions, and before the final close of the opera- 
Eevoit of the tions against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken place 
Mirzas. j n j I1( p[ a? which ultimately led to important consequences. 
Sultan .. .Mirza, a prince of the house of Tamerlane, had come to 
India with Baber ; he had rebelled against Humayun, and though 
subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three nephews took advan¬ 
tage of the general disturbance just mentioned, and revolted at 
§ambal, the government which had been assigned to their father. 
At first they were overpowered without an effort; and the danger 
They fly to from them seemed to be completely at an end, when they 
Guzerst. were com p e n e( i to fly to_,Gruzer£t (1566): yet they there 
sowed the seeds of future troubles, which only ended with the sub¬ 
jugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occurred during the disturbances above related, 
which, although they had no important results, yet serve 
to show the state of society at the time. 

During the insurrection of Sherf u di n, as Akber was going in 
procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it afterwards ap¬ 
peared, belonged to the rebel chief, mixed with the spectators, and, 
pretending to discharge his arrow at a bird which was flying over 
him, suddenly brought it down in the direction of the emperor, and 
lodged it some inches deep in his shoulder. He was instantly seized, 
and Akber was entreated to put off* his execution, and to extort a 
disclosure of the name of his instigator; but he said that a confes¬ 
sion in such circumstances was more likely to criminate the innocent 
than the guilty, and allowed the punishment to take its course. 5 On 
another occasion, Khoja Moazzim, a near relation of Akber through 

5 Khdfi Khan. Akbernameh. 
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Hs, mother, had given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife 
with such brutality, that her relations applied to Akber to intercede 
with him, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
was about to remove to his jagir. Akber took an opportunity, while 
going out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his house near 
Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and running to his 
female apartment before Akber had alighted, stabbed his wife to the 
heart, and threw the bloody dagger from the ^window among the 
king’s attendants. When Akber entered the house he found him 
armed for resistance, and narrowly escaped death from one of his 
slaves, who was cut down as he was making a blow at the emperor. 
Akber, incensed at these atrocities, ordered Mdazzim to be thrown 
headlong into the Jamna: he did not immediately sink ; and Akber 
relented and ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gwdlibr, 
where he soon after died a maniac. 6 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of Hindu 
devotees prepared, according to their custom, 7 to contend sword in 
hand for the possession of a place for bathing during a great 
annual festival at Tanesar. He endeavoured at first by all means 
to bring about an amicable settlement; but finding all was in vain, 
he determined to allow them to fight it out, and looked on at the 
conflict in which they immediately engaged. At length one party 
prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter that would have fol¬ 
lowed, ordered his guards to check the victors, and thus put an end 
to the battle. 8 

During his struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in Iris contests with the Foreign 
successors of Shir Shah; but by the time he had com- The Rajptfts. 
/pleted Iris twenty-fifth year he had crushed his adversaries by his 
vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time to turn his 
thoughts to foreign countries. The first which attracted his attention 
was that of the Rajput princes. Bahara Mai, the raja of Amber 
(now Jeipiir), was always on friendly terms with liim, and had, at 
an early period, given his daughter in marriage to Akber; both he 
and his son, Bhagwan Dds, being at the same time admitted to a 
high rank in the imperial army. 

Soon after the fall of Behram (a.i>. 1561, A.H. 969) he had sent 
a force against Mdrwdr, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
Mirta had made an impression on that country which he was unable 
to follow up. He now turned his arms against the rdna a .d.i 567 -b, 
of Chitor (or Oudipur). TJ'di Sing, the reigning rana, was A,H ' 97 *' 
the son of Bdber’s competitor, Edna Sanga, but was a man of a feeble 
character. On the approach of Akber, he withdrew from Chitor, 

6 Akbcrnameh. 7 See p. 50. 8 Akbcrnameh. 
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and retreated into tlie hilly and woody country north of Guzer&t. 
His absence did not faciHtate the capture of the fortress. There was 
still a strong garrison under Jei Mai, a chief of great courage and 
ability; and the place, though twice taken before, was still regarded 
by the Rajputs of Mewar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. 
Akber carried on his approaches with caution and regularity. His 
trenches are minutely described by Ferishta, and closely resemble 
those of modern Europe. They were zigzags, protected by gabions 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, however, was 
not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near enough for sink¬ 
ing mines. This was done in two places; and the troops being pre¬ 
pared for the occasion, fire was set to the train. The explosion was 
the signal for the storming party to rush forward ; but it had only 
taken effect in one of the mines ; and while the soldiers were climb¬ 
ing up the breach, the second mine exploded, destroyed many of 
both parties, and struck such a panic as to occasion the immediate 
flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced; but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei Mai on the 
works, where he was superintending some repairs by torch-light; 
he immediately singled him out, and was so fortunate as to shoot 
him through the head with his own hand. The garrison lost heart 
on the death of their gallant leader; and, with their usual infatua¬ 
tion, abandoned the breaches and withdrew to the interior of the 
fort, where they devoted themselves with the accustomed solemni¬ 
ties. The women were committed to the flames with the body of 
Jei Mai, and the men ran out to meet death from the Mussulmans, 
who had mounted the ramparts unopposed. Eight-thou¬ 
sand men were killed on this occasion, by the R&jpiit 
account; and the Mahometan writers make the number 
still greater. 9 The ran a, notwithstanding the loss of his capital, re¬ 
mained independent in his fastnesses. Nine years afterwards his 
son and successor, Rana Pertdb, was deprived of his strongholds of 
Komulner and Gogunda (probably in a.d. 1578 , a.h. 986 10 ), and 
was compelled for a time to fly towards the Indus. But, unlike his 
father, he was an active high-spirited prince; and his perseverance 
was rewarded by success: before the death of Akber he recovered 
a great portion of the open part of his dominions, and founded the 
new capital called Oudipur, which is still occupied by his descend¬ 
ants. 11 His house, alone, of the Rajput royal families has rejected 

9 One body of 2000 men escaped by an they had been a detachment of the be- 
extraordinary stratagem : they bound the siegers in charge of prisoners, 
hands of their own women and children, 10 Ferishta. Muntakhab ul Towarikh. 

and marched with them through the 11 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 332, &c. 

troops who had stormed the place, as if 
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all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi; and has even 
renounced all affinity with the other rdjas, looking on them as con¬ 
taminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and were 
long kept up by his successors. He himself had two Rdjpht queens, 
of the houses of Jeipur and Mdrwdr ; and his eldest son was mar¬ 
ried to another princess of Jeipiir. The bride, on these occasions, ^ 
acquired a natural influence over her husband; her issue had equal 
claims to the throne with those born of a Mahometan mother; and 
the connexion was on a footing of so much equality, that from being 
looked on with repugnance as a loss of cast, it soon came to be 
coveted as an honourable alliance with the family of the sovereign. 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill forts of 
Rintimbdr and Cdlinjer: he went in person against the former place. 
On a subsequent occasion, being near the frontier of Jodpur, Mdl- 
deo, t he old r&ja of Jodpur, sent his second son to meet A . D . 1570 , 
him . 12 This Akber resented, as an imperfect substitute A ‘ H ‘ 9 9 ' 
for his own appearance; and afterwards, assuming a superiority to 
which he was not entitled, made a formal grant of Jodpur AiI> . 1572 , 
to Rdi Sing of Bikanir, a junior member of the same 
family. Rdi Sing, however, did not obtain possession; and, on the 
death of Malddo, his son submitted, and was afterwards treated with 
the greatest favour and distinction by the emperor . 13 

Akber s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of greater 
magnitude, involving the re-annexation of Guzex&t to the conquest of 
empire. That kingdom had passed, on the death of Ba- Guzerdt ' 
hadur ^ his nepliW- Mahmud n ; and on the death of the 
latter king, his favourite, Etimdd K.hdn, who had been a Hindu 
slave, carried on the government in the name of a boy whom he 
pretended to be a son of Mahmud, and who bore the title of 
MozaffmJII. The usurpation was opposed by another chief named 
Chehgiz Khan; and it was with this last person that the Mirzas, 
whose revolt was mentioned in a.d. 1566, took refuge on their 
flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon drove them into a quar¬ 
rel with their protector: and, after some partial success, they were 
expelled from Guzerdt, and made an attempt to seize on Malwa, not 
long after the taking of Cliitor, in a.d. 1568. Akber forthwith sent 
an army against them; but its services were not required; for 
Chengiz Klian had in the mean time been assassinated, and the 
Mirzas returned to Guzerdt to take advantage of the confusions 
which followed. Those confusions continued to rage without inter¬ 
mission till the year 1572, when Akber was sohcitei. by Etimdd 
Khan to put an end to the distractions of Guzerdt by taking the 


12 Ferishta. 


ia Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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gdom into his own possession. He marched from Delhi 
September- Member, 1572, and soon reached I!atan, between which 
jam Id fui * P^ ace an< i Ahmed&b&d he was met by the pageant king 
awai. Mozaffer, who formally transferred his crown to the em- 
peror of Delhi. Some time was spent in reducing refractory chiefs; 
in endeavours to seize the Mirzas, or, at least, to disperse their 
troops; and in the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the king 
in person. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirzas 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join their 
main body in the north of Guzerat. Akber made a sudden and 
rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded in overtaking 
them before they had attained their object. He had advanced with 
such inconsiderate haste that he found himself in front of his enemy, 
who were 1000 strong, with a party which, after waiting to allow 
stragglers to come up, amounted only to 156 men. With this hand¬ 
ful he commenced the attack, but was repulsed, and compelled to 
take his stand in some lanes formed by strong hedges of cactus, 
where not more than three horsemen could advance abreast. He 
was here hard pressed, and once was separated from his men, and 
nearly overpowered. But in his small band were several chiefs of 
note, and among the rest Hdja Bhagw&n Sing, of Jeipuiv with his 
nephew and adnpted-soh-JI4ja M4 n Sing : and it was to the exer¬ 
tions of these two that Akber owed his personal deliverance, and the 
ultimate success of the day. The Mirzas, however, effected their 
junction with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with 
different adventures and came to various ends. One was cut off in 
Guzerat; the principal ones made their way to the north of India; 
and after suffering a defeat from Raja Rai Sing near Nagor, re¬ 
visited their original seat of Sambal; and when driven thence, they 
plundered in the Panjab, and again pursued their flight towards the 
Indus, until they fell into the hands of the king’s officers and were 
put to death. One only of the Mirzas, named Hliscn, fled from 
Guzer&t into the hills near C&ndesh, and remained un¬ 
noticed ; while Akber returned to Agra, having once more 
annexed Guzer&t to his crown. 

He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Mxrza Huse n had a g ain entered Guz erat, had been joined by one 
of the principal officers of the former king, and had already reduced 
the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, which they 
found some difficulty in maintaining. The rains had also set in, so 
that the march of a regular army was impossible ; but Akber, with 
the activity, and perhaps temerity, that characterized him, at once 
determined to retrieve liis affairs in person. He sent off 2000 horse 
to make the best of their way to Patan, and soon after followed, 
himself, with 300 persons (chiefly men of rank) on camels. He 
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performed the journey of more than 450 m iles with such celerity 
that, in spite of the season, he had assembled his troops, and faced 
his enemy at the head of 3000 men, on the ninth day from leaving 
Agra. His force was stiff very unequal to that of the rebels ; but 
they were astonished at the sudden apparition of the emperor, and 
were, moreover, engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the 
garrison. Akber, therefore, though again exposed to im m i n ent per¬ 
sonal hazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last suc¬ 
cessful. Both the insurgents were killed; and tranquillity being 
completely restored, he again returned to Agra. 14 

Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Benga l. Part 
of Behar had been occupied after the defeat of Shir Shah conquest s 
IL, in a.d. 1560; the rest of the province, with all the DengaL 
country to the east of it, was still to be subdued. Bengal had 
revolted from Sultan A'dili before the return of Hum&yun, and had 
remained under different Afghdn kings till now. It was held by 
D&ud* a weak and debauched prince, who had been nearly sup¬ 
planted by his vizir, and was engaged in a civil war occasioned by 
his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise of 
tribute from Ddud: a temporary prospect of security had led that 
unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king thought 
the occasion favourable for going against him in person. He left 
Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself of the Jamna 
and Ganges for the transport of his stores and part of his army. He 
scarcely met with any opposition during his advance into ad. im 
Behdr. Ddud Khdn retired to Bengal Proper; and Akber A,H ' 983 * 
left his lieutenants to pursue the conquest, and returned himself to 
Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was ex¬ 
pected. Although Ddud at first withdrew to Orissa, 15 he afterwards 
twice encountered and routed the royal troops; and when at length 
defeated himself, and driven to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, he 
was strong enough to make terms, and to retain the province of 
Orissa for himself. One of the most distinguished of the commanders 
in this war was BA ja Today ,Mai, so celebrated as Akber s minister 


14 Before this battle, while Akber was 
arming, he saw a stripling (the son of one 
of the Rajput rajas) labouring under the 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro¬ 
portion to his strength. He immediately 
exchanged it for a lighter suit of his 
own ; and seeing another raja unprovided, 
he told him to put on the heavy armour 
which had remained unoccupied. This 
raja was a rival of the father of the 
young Rrijput, who was so indignant at 
the use made of his armour, that he tore 


off that given him by the king, and de¬ 
clared that he should go into the action 
without any armour at all. Akber took 
no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
more exposed than himself, and that he 
would also go unarmed into the battle. 
(. Akbemdmeh .) 

15 Orissa is applied here to the small por¬ 
tion of the country so called that formed 
the Mahometan province. 
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of finance. He and the other commanders were withdrawn after the 
peace, and an officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. 
He died from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been for some 
time deserted: and his successor had scarcely taken charge, when 
D&ud renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling the king’s 
troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from Behar. A battle 
at length took place, and terminated in the defeat and death of D dud. 
Soon after, the fort of Rolit&s, in Behar, which had held out till now, 
was compelled, by a long blockade, to surrender to a force employed 
a.t>. 1576 , for the purpose. Bengal and Behar were now re-annexed 
aji. 984. the empire; and the remains of the Afghan monarchy 

in Hindostan were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to their 
state of that permanent tranquillity: the hilly and woody tract on the 
province. S011 th, the vast mountains and forests on the north, the 
marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe retreat for 
the turbulent; and there was no want of materials to spread dis¬ 
affection. Bengal had not before been subjugated by the Moguls, 
and was filled with Afghan settlers, whose numbers had been greatly 
increased by the retreat of such of their nation as refused to enter 
the service of the house of Tamerlane after its conquest of Upper 
Hindostan. The Mogul chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of 
the country": they seized on the jagirs of the Afghans for their own 
benefit, and accounted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended 
Mutiny of on military operations. The conquest was completed about 
Be e ngai 0 Sd in the time of Akber’s great financial reform, and the go- 
BeMr. yernor was required to remit revenue to the treasury; 
while all jagirs were strictly inquired into, and musters of the troops 
for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The new con¬ 
querors were too conscious of their strength to submit to these regu¬ 
lations. 16 They revolted first in Bengal, and soon afterwards in 
Behar; when Akber found himself completely dispossessed of the 
fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 30,000 men in the 
field to oppose him. After much ill success on the part of the king’s 
a. i). 1579 , troops, darAIal was sent to recover the province. 

a.h. 987. Xle was at first successful, partly owing to his influence with 

the Hindu zemindars; but some harsh pecuniary demands on the 
part of the vizir at Delhi led to numerous desertions, even among 
the chiefs unconnected with the rebels, and it was not till the end 
of the, .third the breaking nut, of the rfthgTlioTi that it was 

finally put an end to by Aziz, or A'zim KMnj, : jidm-had. succeeded 
Tpdar Alai, and seems to have bought off many chiefs, and con- 

16 Stewart’s History of Bengal. Muntakkab al Tawarikh. 
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tinned their lands to many of the troops (Afghans as well as Mo¬ 
guls), who had heretofore enjoyed them. 17 

The old Afghan adherents of Dadd Khan had not been’idle during 
these dissensions among the Moguls. They assembled insurrection 
soon after the rebellion broke out under a chief called gh&nsin 
Kuttu, and before long made themselves masters of Orissa Beusal ‘ 
and of all the country up to the river Damoder, near Bardwan. 
Aziz, having left the province after the rebellion was subdued, Rd,ja 
M£nJ5mg_was jent fr^a^Cdbul to conduct this new war. He entered 
the country held by the Afghans, and cantoned for the rains near 
the present site of Calcutta. A large detachment of his was after¬ 
wards defeated by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken 
prisoner; so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when 
Kuttu luckily died (1590), and Tsa, a prudent and moderate chief, 
became guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreement was 
soon concluded by Man Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttu to retain 
Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two years, 
I'sa died. His successor incurred general odium, by seizing on the 
revenues of the great temple of Jaganath. Akber took advantage 
of this mistake to send Man Sing again with an army, who defeated 
the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, drove them to Cattak, and, 
by concessions of jagirs, added to more rigorous measures, Final settie- 
finally reduced them to submission. province 

Their last struggle was in 1592 ; and thenceforth (al- yeai-aofdis- 
though Osmdn, one of Kuttu’s sons, rebelled again in tulbance * 
a.d. 1600) the pretensions of the AfgMns to the possession of the 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of Bengal, 
Akber’s own attention was drawn to a distant part of ^" 1 e tof 
his dominions. His brother, Mirza Hakim, who had long Hakfm. 
been undisturbed in Cabul, was led, by a wish for further aggrand¬ 
izement, again to invade the Panjdb. Bdja Man Sing, the governor 
was compelled to retire before him, and to take refuge in Labor; 
and Akber found it necessary to proceed, himself, with an army to 
raise the siege and deliver the province. Mirza Hakim A . D . i 58 i, 
retreated before him; and the emperor, whose situation aS^SST 5 
no longer required his allowing such attacks to pass with Moharram - 
impunity, followed up his success, crossed the Indus, and, Reduction of 
after a feeble opposition on the part of his brother, took cdbul * 
possession of Cabul. Mirza Hakim fled to the mountains. Ho 
afterwards made his submission, and Akber generously restored him 
to his government. He thenceforth, probably, remained in real 
subordination to his brother. 

17 Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
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After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving Raj; 


ia 


Bhagw&n Dds of Jeipiir governor of the Panj&b. On his way he 
founded the fort which still stands at the principal ferry of the 
Indus, and gave it the name of Attok Ben&ris. 

After the abdication of Mozaffer Shdh of Guzerat, he accom- 
insnrrection panied the army to Agra, and was kept for some time 
inGuzerst. a b ou t the court. He had latterly been allowed to reside 
at a jagir, which had been given to him, and was no longer looked 
on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581). In th is case, as in many 
others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. New intrigues arose 
in Guzerdt, and Mozaffer was invited, by Shir Khan Ful&di, one of 
the principal actors in the former troubles, to fly from his residence 
a.d. 1581, in Hindostan, and put himself at the head of his old king- 
A.H. »89. d om . An insurrection ensued, whioh reached to such a 
height that the king’s troops were obliged to withdraw to Patan, in 
the north of Guzerdt, while Mozaffer Shah occupied Ahmedabdd, 
Baroch, and almost the whole of the province. Mirza Khdn (the 
son of Behrdm Khdn) was sent to quell this rebellion. He defeated 
a.d. 1584, Mozaffer, and recovered the continental part of Guzerdt; 
A.H. 992, ’ but Mozaffer retired among the almost independent chief- 
MDharram. tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of Mirza Khdn, 
and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover his 
dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful; but the endeavours 
of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula were attended 
with as little effect; and no result was produced for a long period, 
except alternate victories and heavy loss on both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.d. 1589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle. The victory was 
doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls; and it was 
not till four years after this period, and twelve after his rebellion 
(in a.d. 1593), that Mozaffer Shdh was taken, on an incursion into 
the settled part of the province, and cut his throat with a razor 
while on his way to the court at Agra. 


CHAPTER II. 


FROM 1586 TO THK DEATH OP AKBER. 


After Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber began to 
Akber inter- take part in the disputes of the Deekan (in a.d. 1586). His 
disputes of first attempts failed, as will hereafter be relat ed; and before 
the Deekan. Jong he was fully occupied by the affairs of his own northern 
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dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, Mirza Hakim, died; and, 
although he had no difficulty in taking the territories held Akber mo^ves 


by that prince into his immediate possession, yet he heard, the Indus, 
about the same time, that Mirza Solimin had been driven out of 
BadakhshAn. by Abdullah, the Kb£n of the Uzbeks; and it was, 
probably, apprehension of the further progress of that formidable 
neighbour which chiefly induced him to go in p erson to .C4bul. 
Abdullah Khan, however, was contented with Badakhsh&n ; and as 
Akber made no attempt to recover that possession of his family, the 
peace remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neigh- 
bourhood of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within his dominions; and he was engaged by this cir¬ 
cumstance in wars of a new description, attended with greater 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

The first was the conqu estx>£Caslmir, That celebrated kingdom 
is an extensive plain, situated in the heart of the Hema- Conquest of 
Mya mountains, and more than half way up their height. Cashrafr ’ 
Placed, by its elevation, above the reach of the heat of Hindostan, 
and sheltered by the surrounding mountains from the blasts of the 
higher regions, it enjoys a delicious climate, and exhibits, in the 
midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual verdure, and almost of 
perpetual spring. Trees belonging to different climates are scattered 
over its surface, while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innu¬ 
merable descriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusion 
over the hills and plains. The level country is watered by rills, 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades down the mountains, 
and collect in different places, especially in two lakes, whose varied 
banks and floating gardens are the great boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by difficult and 
dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent on the whole, 
often rises and descends over rocky ridges; sometimes winds through 
long and close defiles; and sometimes runs along the face of pre¬ 
cipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. The higher part of the 
mountain, from whence the descent into Cashmir commences, is at 
one season further obstructed, and in some places rendered impass¬ 
able, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hindu, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote period 
till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it fell into the 
hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was held by princes of the 
same religion till the time of Akber’s invasion. 1 The hopes of that 

1 The History of Cashmir called the in the Shanscrit language. It is executed 
“ Raj Taringi” is remarkable, as the only by four different hands; the first of whom 
specimen of that department of literature wrote in a.d. 1148, but quotes the works 
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enterprising monarch were excited by distractions which prevailed 
a.d. 1536, among the reigning family; and while at Attok, in a.d. 
A H * " 4 * 1586, he sent a detachment, under Shdb. K6kh Mirza, the 

son of Muza Soliman (who had entered his service when driven out 
of Badakhshdn), and his own brother-in-law, Rdja JBhagw4n. D4s.of 
Jaipur, to take possession of the prize thus exposed to hazard by 
the contention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, yet its supplies had 
been exhausted in these unproductive and inaccessible mountains, 
and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable that the two 
chiefs entered into a treaty with the ruling power of Cashmir, by 
which the sovereignty of Akber was acknowledged, but his practical 
interference with the province forbidden. The emperor disapproved 
of this engagement; and next, year sent another army, whose efforts 
were attended with more success. The dissensions which prevailed 
in Cashmir extended to the troops stationed to defend the pass: 
part came over to the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and 
retired to the capital. The barrier once surmounted, Cashmir lay 
at the mercy of the invaders. The king^ submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jagir in Behdr, 
Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy the pleasures 
of Iris new conquest. He only repeated his visit twice during the 
rest of his reign; but Cashmir became the favourite summer retreat 
of his successors, and still maintains its celebrity as the most delicious 
spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked like those 
against Cashmir, they were opposed with much greater 
obstinacy, and terminated with less success. They were 
directed against the north-easter 
who inhabit the hilly- countries round the plain-of Peshdwer. The 
»° n plain is of great extent and prodigious fertility, combining 
tbe b ir 8 coI!n- of productive soil of India with many of the advantages 
try. of the temperate countries in the west. It is bounded on 

the north by the great chain of Hindu Cush; on the west by the 
high range of Solimdn; and on the south by a lower range, called 
the hills of Kheiber, which extends from that of Soliman to the 
Indus. This tract forms about one-tenth of the proper country of 
the Afghdns. Its inhabitants are now called Berdurdnis, and are 


Wars with 
the north¬ 
eastern 
Afghans. 


* 

of earlier historians with a precision that 
gives confidence in his accuracy. The 
early part, as in all history, is fabulous, 
but it gradually approaches to consistency 
in facts and dates until about a.d. 600, 


from which period the chronology is per¬ 
fectly accurate. (Wilson’s History of Cash¬ 
mir, Transactions of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xv. pp. 3, 85.) 
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distinguished from the other Afghans by some peculiarities of dialec 
and manners. 

The northern part belongs to the Eusofzeis, who are by much the 
most considerable of these north-eastern tribes, and who afford a 
good specimen of the rest. Their- territory includes the norihern 
part of the plain of Peshawer, and stretches up the mountains to 
the snowy ridge of Hindi Cush, embracing some valleys of thirty or 
forty miles in length, and corresponding breadth, from each of 
which other valleys run up on both sides; all rivalling Cashmir in 
chraate and beauty, and all ending in narrow glens, hemmed in by 
high precipices or lost in woods and forests. Such a country is full 
of intricacy and obstruction to an invading army, but affords easy 
communications to the natives, who know the passes from one valley 
to another, and who are used to make their way even when there is 
no path to assist them. The original population was Indian, con¬ 
sisting, probably, of descendants of the ancient Paropamisadae. It 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been conquered and reduced 
to a sort of villanage by certain Afghan tribes; and they, in their 
turn, were dispossessed, about a century before this period, by the 
Eusofzeis, a tribe from near Candahar, which had just suffered a 
similar expulsion from its native seats. With such possessions, and 
with their numerous vassals, the Eusofzeis added the pride of wealth 
to the independence natural to mountaineers; and their self-im¬ 
portance was increased by their democratic constitution. -Though 
each of their clans had an hereditary chief, he had no authority in 
time of peace, except to consult the people and to make known 
their wishes to the other clans. Internal affairs were conducted by 
the inhabitants of each village; causes were tried by a sort of jury, 
and meetings for one or other purpose were constantly held in the 
public apartment of the village, which served also as a place of 
relaxation for the inhabitants, and of entertainment to guests or 
passing strangers. The land was equally divided; and equality 
was maintained by new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian vassals were well treated, but they had no share in the 
government; and the conquerors were not more distinguished by 
their fair complexions than the superiority apparent in their de¬ 
meanour. t . ,, 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to the 
south had been longer settled there, and had had more intercourse 
with the Mahometans of India; but some of those in the Solimani 
mountains had a still more rugged country and less civilized man¬ 
ners than the Eusofzeis. The emperor Baber had endeavoured to 
bring the north-eastern tribes under his dominion, and partially suc- 

2 See p. 230. 
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ceeded with some. He failed entirely with the Eusofzeis, though 
he employed the means of conciliation as well as destructive inroads 
into the accessible part of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which had 
sect of the sprung up, many years before, among this portion of the 
itoushenfas. Afghans. A person, named Bayazid, had then assumed 
the" character of a prophet; had set aside the Kor&n, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, who filled all space and was the 
substance of all forms. The Divinity despised all worship and re¬ 
jected all mortifications; but he exacted implicit obedience to his 
prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation of himself. The 
believers were authorized to seize on the lands and property of in¬ 
fidels, and were promised, in time, the dominion of the whole earth. 
Bayazid soon formed a numerous sect (which took the name of 
Boushenfa, or enlightened), and established his authority in the 
hills of Soliman and Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. He was so long successful, that the government was 
obliged to make an exertion to put him down. His own presump¬ 
tion and the blind confidence of his followers led him to meet the 
royal troops in the plain. He was defeated with great slaughter, 
and died soon after of fatigue and vexation. 3 His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column; but 
they ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about a.d. 1585, 
when one of the youngest, named Jelala, assumed the command, 
and exercised it with such vigour, that the ordinary government of 
Cabul was found incompetent to resist him. When Prince Hakim 
died, and Cabul came directly under Akber, the government was 
given to BdjaTHAn Sing, whose talents and connexion with the em¬ 
peror were supported by the forces which he could draw from his 
hereditary dominions. Even these advantages did not prove effec¬ 
tual ; and one of the professed objects of Akber’s expedition to the 
Indus was to settle the Afghans. With this view he sent successive 
detachments from his camp on the east bank of the Indus; and 
commenced his operations by an attack on the Eusofzeis, although 
they had long before quarrelled with the Boushenias, and renounced 
the tenets of the sect. 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zein Khan, 
the emperor’s foster-brother, and Baja Bir Bal, his greatest 
personal favourite. So great was the importance attached 
to this expedition that Abul Fafcl relates that he himself 
drew lots with Bir Bal who should command one of the divi¬ 
sions, and was much mortified by being disappointed in this 
opportunity of distinguishing himself: his brother Feizi ac- 

Dr. Leyden’s account of the Raushenia Sect, Asiatic liescarches , vol. ii. p. 363. 
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companied the force. 4 The open country was soon overrun and laid 
waste; but on R&ja Bir Bal’s advancing up one of the valleys, 
he found himself, by degrees, involved among defiles, where there 
was no outlet, and was at last obliged to give up the enterprise, 
and retrace his steps to the plain. Zein Khan showed more perse¬ 
verance : he made his way through many rugged and dangerous 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a place convenient for con¬ 
trolling the neighbourhood; but his troops were by this time so 
much exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by the increas¬ 
ing numbers and audacity of their enemies, that he was compelled 
to form a junction with Bir Bal; and both combined would have 
been unable to pursue their operations if they had not received fur- 
ther reinf orce ments from Akber. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. Bir Bal was on bad 
terms with Zein Kli4n, and it was contrary to the strongest remon¬ 
strances of the latter that they determined to risk their whole force 
in a desperate attack on the Afgh&ns. The resolution taken, they 
advanced into the mountains. They soon came to a strong pass, 
which Bir Bal succeeded in ascending; but on reaching the top, 
after a day of fatigue, he was set on by the Afghans, with such 
effect, that his men dispersed, and made their way, as they best 
could, to the plain. Zein Khan, who had remained at the foot of 
the pass, was attacked at the same time, and defended himself with 
difficulty, during the night and part of the next day, when both 
chiefs were at last enabled to come to a halt, and to collect their 
scattered forces. Zein Khan recommended that they should endea¬ 
vour to capitulate with the enemy; but Bir Bal could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to accede to any of his suggestions ; and, having received 
information that the Afghdns intended to complete the ruin of the 
army by a night attack, foemar chedoff his troops with oukconsulting 
ZeimJKhdn, and endeavoured to make his way through a defile* 
which would have afforded him the means of retreating to the open 
country. The intelligence was probably given for the purpose of 
drawing him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the 
gorge at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghans, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and arrows, 
and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in hand, on his 
astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order on his part were 
vain; men, horses, and elephants were huddled together in their 
flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, with several other chiefs 
of note, were slain in the rout and slaughter which ensued. Nor 
was Zein Kha n more fortunate in his position on the plain: for, 
although during the day he kept up an orderly retreat, amidst 

4 Akbernimeh. 
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swarms of archers, matchlock men, and slingers; yet, after a short 
respite which he was allowed in the evening, the alarm of “ The 
Afghans! ” was again raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during 
the darkness of the night, losing many men killed, and more pri¬ 
soners, while he, himself, escaped on foot, and made his way with 
difficulty to Attok. 5 

The news of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s camp. 
One of his sons, Prince Morad, under the guidance of R&ja T6dar 
Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the approach of the 
Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the prince was 
recalled, and the force left under the command of Todar Mai and 
R£ja Mdn Sing. 

| Akber refused to see Zein Khan, and was long inconsolable for 
1 the death of Bir Bal. As the r&ja’s body was never found, a report 
gained currency that he was still alive among the prisoners : and it 
was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a long time afterwards, an 
impostor appeared in his name; and as this second Bal died be¬ 
fore he reached the court, Akber again wore mourning as for his 
friend. Bir Bal’s favour was owing to his companionable qualities, 
no less than to his solid merit. He was a man of very lively con¬ 
versation, and many of his witty sayings are still current in India. 6 

The Eusofzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
T6dar Mai and Man Sing took up and fortified positions in different 
parts of the country, and prevented the Eusofzeis from cultivating 
their portion of the plain. By these means, according to Abul 
Fazl, they were reduced to unqualified submission ; and, in reality, 
some temporary agreement or tacit understanding was brought 
* about, so as to leave Man Sing at liberty to act against the Roushe- 
in'as, under Jel 4 l 9 .,_in the southern and western hills. 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he marched 
a.d. 1586 , against them; and, after being exposed to considerable 


A.n. $95. hazard, he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The 
Roushenias, however, stood their ground, and the ascendency of the 


a.d. 1587, government was not restored till the next year,, wheiua 
a* " 6 * * combined attack was made by M&n Sing, from C&bul, and 


5 Akbernameh. Muntakhab ul Tawd- although he gives a full and even elo- 
rikh. Khafi Khan. Abul Fazl must have quent descriptiQn of the total destruction 
been minutely informed of the real his- of the army, he concludes by stating the 
tory of this transaction ; but his anxiety loss at 500 men. Khdfi Khan, with equal 
to soften the disgrace of Akber's arms, inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
and to refrain from any thing that may horse and foot, not a single person escaped 
reflect on Bir Bal, was so great, that his alive. The defeat seems to have taken 
account is confused and contradictory, place in the mountains of j&ii&iL, and the 
and I have been obliged to supply his names given to the passes are Karah, or 
deficiencies from the “Muntakhab ul Ta- Karah-Korah, and Bilandzei. 
wdrikh.” As a proof of the defects I have 6 Chiefly from tfre Muntakhab ul Tawd- 
ascribed to him, I may mention that, rikh. 
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.a force detached by Akber^ to cross the Indus to. the south of the 
salt range, and come in on the enemy horn their rear. Jelala was 
at that time completely defeated; he, however, almost immediately 
renewed his operations, which were kept up for many From 
years, and were sometimes aided by contests between the A * to ° 
government and the Eusofzeis, which produced no perma- A,D * 1600 ‘ 
nent results. During this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to 
prevent the cultivation of the fertile plains and valleys; so that 
Jelala was often compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong 
countries he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on 
more equal ground. He was several times obliged to fly to the 
mountains of the Cafirs, and once to the court of Abdullah, the Khdn 
of the Uzbeks: still he always returned and renewed his attacks; 
and he was in sufficient strength to obtain possession 


of the city of Qhazni. 

This was the last jof Jelala’s exploits. He was soon driven out 
of the city; and, being repulsed and wounded in an attempt which 
he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued on his retreat and 
was overtaken and killed before he could make his way to a place 
of safety. 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two next reigns (of Jehangir and Shah Jehan) ; and when, at last, 
the enthusiasm of the Roushemas wore out, the free spirit of the 


Afghdns, which had owed nothing to its success, survived its extinc¬ 
tion : the north-eastern tribes were never more formidable than in 


the reign of Aurangzib; and the Eusofzeis have resisted repeated 
attacks from the Mogul emperors, and afterwards from the imperfect 
kings of Persia and Cabul, and retain their turbulent in- at the end of 
dependence undiminished to the present day. 7 

The nature of the war with J elala had not, latterly, been such as 
to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining countries. 
It was some years before the death of that leader, that he made the 
important acquisitions of Sind a nd Candahar. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghuns 8 into an- 


7 Abul Fazl’s account of these wars is*a 
curious specimen of his adulation and his 
inconsistency. Immediately after Bir Bal’s 
calamity (that is, in the first year of the 
war), he says : “ The highlands were soon 
cleared of the rubbish of rebellion. Many 
were killed, and a large number took re¬ 
fuge in I'ran and Turan (Persia and Tar¬ 
tary); and thus the countries of Brijaur, 
Sw&l, and Tirah, which are rarely to be 
equalled in the world for their climate and 
fertility, and the plenty of their fruits, 
were cleansed of these wicked wretches.” 


Yet this alleged conclusion of the war 
does not prevent Abul Fazl’s relating the 
various events which took place during the 
course of it in the remaining fifteen years 
that are included in his history. He even 
accounts for Akber’s fourteen years’ stay 
in the Panjab, by “ his being at one timq 
engaged in suppressing the Tajiks (Rou- 
shenias), and at another in reducing the 
inhabitants of the northern hills.” ( Chal «. 
mers’s MS. Translations of the Akberndmeh.) 

8 See pp. 391, 392, and Appendix, Sindi 
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other family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage of 
conquest of some dissensions which afterwards took place among these 
“ siud. new usur p ers? to endeavour to recover that old possession of 
the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from LAh6r,wherehe was him- 
aj>. i 59 i, self at the time, to enter Sind from the north, andlay siege 
a.h. 999. to the fort of Sehwan, the key to Lower Sind, and a place 
of great importance to the security of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of Sind, 
who drew near with his army, and entrenched himself in such a 
situation that Akber’s general could neither attack him nor carry 
on the siege while he w r as so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to, enter Sind by the way of 
Amerco t; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and before long, 
reduced him to give up the province. He received very favourable 
a.d. 1592 , terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to that 
monarch’s practice, to a high rank among the nobles of 


A.H. 1000. 


the empire. 

It is mentioned in the “ Akbern&meh ” that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 natives 
dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, the first Stpoya iji 
India. 

The same chief is also said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison: the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. 

After the treacherous seizure of Candahdr by Humayun, the 
Recover of king of Persia made several attempts to recover possession. 
candaMr. p ac i n0 success until the beginning of Akber’s reign, 

when the divided state of the monarchy enabled him to effect his 
purpose. Similar disorders in the early part of the reign of Shah 
AbbAs gave a corresponding advantage to Akber. The Persian 
chiefs fell out among themselves; one of them fled to India; and 
all parties ultimately turned their eyes to the same quarter; so that, 
4 ^ 1594 , at length, both the town and territory fell, without a blow, 
a.h. 1003! ^0 the hands of the Mogul prince. 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia: Shah Abbds 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber’s assist¬ 
ance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the friendly inter¬ 
course which had long been suspended between the courts, and 
patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Candahdr; which did 
not present itself till after the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of Candah&r placed Akber in complete possession 
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of hisjiereditarykingdom beyond the Indus (the war with tiie 
north-eastern Afghans being now confined to the moun- complete t 
tains) ; and nearly at the same time he had completed the of Hindostan. 
conquest of Hindostan Proper. Sind had fallen in 1592 ; the last 
attempt at rebellion in Cashmir was quashed about the same time; 
the reduction of Bengal was completed by the submission of Orissa; 
and all disturbances in Guzerat terminated by the death of Mo- 
zaffer in 1593 ; so that the whole of Hindostan to the Nerbadda 
was more under Akber’s authority than it had been under any for¬ 
mer king. The rana of ^Oudipur, indeed, continued unsubdued; 
but the other B&jput chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to 


active and attached adherents. 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions over the 
Deckan. As early as a.d. 1586 he had taken up the Expedition to 
cause of Burh&n, a brother of Murtezza Nizam Shah, the Uie Deckau ' 
fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to administer the govern¬ 
ment on the ground of the mental derangement of its actual pos¬ 
sessor. An expedition sent by Akber from Malwa to support 
this claim had failed, and Burh&n remained for some years under 
Akber’s protection. At a later period (a.d. 1592), after his bro¬ 
ther’s death, Burhan acquired possession of his hereditary kingdom 
without any aid from Akber; but he found it divided by internal 
faction, and engaged in war with his neighbour the long of Bijapur. 
All these distractions were increased on the death of Burhan. That 
event happened after a short reign ; and hlajd. 1595 there were no 
less than four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claim¬ 
ant. The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital 
had recourse to the aid of the Moguls; and at his invitation, Prince 
Morad entered the Deckan from Guzerat, and Mirza Khan, the 
Kh&ni Kliandn, from M&lwa, the two armies forming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the mean time, the 
chief by whom they were called in had been obliged to leave . 

the capital, and it was now in the hands of Chand Sult&na, ^ 1004 . 
qrjOMnd Bfbi, one of the most distinguished women that end^fRabi 
have ever appeared in India. This princess was acting as Ch&nd Sul- 
regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah, and t4mu 
she no sooner was aware of the approach of the Moguls than she 
applied herself to conciliate the king of Bijapur, her relation, and at 
the same time to reconcile the heads of the other internal parties; 
that all might, for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose 
ambition threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was 
her appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme¬ 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar while 
the Moguls were in the act of investing the place: the other two 
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likewise laid aside their private animosities, and joined the army of 
5 e Ihmed C ° Bi j a P^ ^ en marc idng against the Moguls. These pre- 
nagar. parations increased the eagerness of Prince Morad. He 
pressed on the siege, and had already run two mines under the 
works, when they were discovered and rendered useless by the coun¬ 
termines of the besieged, CMnd Bibi herself superintendingflie work- 
paen, and exposing herself to the same dangers as the rest. The 
third mine was fired before the means taken to render it ineffectual 
were completed: the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was 
made in the wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those 
who defended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
and leaving the road open to the storming party which was advance 
ing. But*they were soon recalled by, Chand B ib4^whQ~JLewjhL.the 
breach-in .full armour, with a veil over her face andama ked sw ord 
ip_her hand; and liaving thus checked the first assault of the 
Moguls, she continued her exertions till every power within the 
place was called forth against them: matchlock-balls and arrows 
poured on them frord the works; guns were brought to bear upon 
the breach; rockets, gunpowder, and other combustibles were thrown 
among the crowd in the ditch ; and the garrison in front opposed so 
steady a resistance, that, after an obstinate and bloody contest, 
which lasted till evening, the Moguls were obliged to draw off their 
troops and postpone the renewal of the assault till the next day. But 
the garrison and inhabitants had been raised to enthusiasm by the 
example of the regent; and, as her activity and energy were not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when the day dawned, 
that the breach had been built up to such a height as to render it 
impossible to mount it without new mines. Meanwhile the con¬ 
federates drew near; and, though the Moguls were still superior in 
the field, they were unwilling to risk all on the chance of a battle. 
Ch&nd Bibi, on the other hand, was well aware of the precarious 
agreed on duration of a combination like the present; and both par- 

A.H. 1004, ties were well satisfied to come to terms, the king of Ah- 

mednagar surrendering to the emperor his claims on 
jBerdr, of which he had recently made a conquest. 9 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
wai-renewed brokeout in Ahmednagar. One Mohanxmed Khdn, whom 
to the whole Chand Bibi had appointed peshwa, 10 or prime minister, 
neckan. plotted against her authority, and finally applied for aid to 


Rajah; 
A.D. 1596 , 
about 
February. 


9 Chand Bibi is the favourite heroine of 
the Deckan, and is the subject of many 
fabulous stories. Even Khafi Khan men¬ 
tions her having fired silver balls into the 
Mogul camp ; and the common tradition 
at Ahmednagar is, that when her shot was 


expended, she loaded her guns success¬ 
ively with copper, with silver, and with 
gold coin, and that it was not till she had 
begun to fire away jewels, that she con¬ 
sented to make peace. 

10 The title of peshwa (*. e , leader) ha4 
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Bdiice MorAd. The prince was already engaged in a dispute wit 
the Deckan princes about the boundaries of BerAr; both parties had 
once more recourse to hostilities, and before the expiration of a year 
from the peace they again met each other in the field in greater 

force than before. , 

The lnng of CAndesh, who acknowledged himself Akber s subject, 
appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of Golconda 
had now joined his forces to those of Bijapiir and Ahmednagar. 
The battle took place on the river GodAveri: though maintained 
with great fury for two days, its result was indecisive. gjg*. 
The Moguls claimed the victory, but made no attempt to J*»- u 97 - 
advance; and their ill-success, together with the disagreement be¬ 
tween Prince MorAd and the KhAni KhAnAn, induced Akber to 
recall them both. Abul Fazl (the author), who was his prune 
minister, and had been lately in temporary disgrace, was sent to 
remove the prince ; and, if necessary, to take the com- 
mandof the army. His representations convinced Akber the Deckan. 
that his own presence was required: he therefore left the PanjAb 
towards the end of 1598 (after a residence of fourteen years in the 
countries near the Indus); and before the middle of 1599 he ar- 
ri^d on^the riyer Nerbadda. The strong Joitress-.of DoulatAbAd 
had been taken before he appeared; several other hill .forts fell 
about the same time; and as soon as the royal army reached Bur- 
hAnpur, on the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son, 
prince DAniAl, and the KhAni KhAnAn, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. 
ChAnd Bibi’s government was now in a more disturbed state than 
ever. Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ah¬ 
mednagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls; but the intes¬ 
tine disturbances still rendered a.defence hopeless; and ChAnd 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the g*^g nl . 
soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst into um. 
the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason brought 
its own reward: in a few days the breach was practicable; the 
storm took place; the Moguls gave no quarter to the fighting 
men; and the young king, who fell into their hands, was sent 
. prisoner to the hill fort of GwAlidr. But the fall of the raking of 
j capital did not produce the submission of the kingdom, gar. 

1 Another pageant king was set up and the dynasty was -wv 
| no t finally extinguished till the reign of ShAh JehAn, in a^iood, 
;A.D. 1637* 

been used under the Bahmani sovereigns. Satara so long governed the Maratta em 
It has since become famous as that under pire* 
which the Bramin ministers of the riSja of 
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Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
Conquest of glace between Akber and his vassal, the former king of 
c&ud&h. Candish, which induced the emperor to annex that coun¬ 
ter ns r to e " try to his immediate dominions. The military operations 
Hindostan. w hich ensued occupied Akber for nearly a year, and it was 
not till some months after the storm of Ahmednagar that the reduc¬ 
tion of the province was completed by the fall of Asirghar * when 
Akber appointed Prince Dani&l viceroy of Cdndesh andBei^r,, with 
spring of the Kh&ni Kh&n&n for his adviser ; and marched, himself, 
wd if 01 ' to Agra, leaving the command in the Deckan and the 
a.h. 1009 . prosecution of the conquest of Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber had received embassies and presents 
KefTactory from jfche kings of Brjapu r and Golcdnda, and had married 
h?s n eidest f his son Denial to the daugjitor-. of the former prince. 11 
sou, seirm. Akber’s return to Hindostan was rendered necessary by 
the re fract or y co nduct of his eldest son, Sehm. 12 The prince, who 
was now turned oTthirty, does not appear to have been deficient in 
natural abilities; but his temper had been exasperated, and his un¬ 
derstanding impaired, by the excessive use of wine, and opium. 13 
He had always looked on AhuLEazl as his mortal enemy ; and the 
temporary disgrace of that minister, and his subsequent removal to 
the Deckan, were concessions mgde by Akber to the complaints and 
jealousy of his son. On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber 
declared Selim his successor, appointed him viceroy jof-Ajmir, and 
committed to him the conduct of the war with the rdna of^Oudipur, 
sending Baja Man Sing to assist him with his arms and counsels. 
After much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arrived of 
the revolt under Osmdn in Bengal, of which province MaiKSing 
was the. viceroy. He immediately set off for his government; and 
Selim, now free from all control, and seeing the emperor’s whole 
force employed in other quarters, was tempted to seize on the pro- 


11 The account of the operations in the It does not appear how long he adhered 
Deckan is from the “ Akbernameh, ,, and to this sobriety. (Price’s Jehangir , pp. 6, 
Ferishta, especially his “History of Ah- 7.) Drinking seems to have been the 
mednagar,” vol. iii. vice of the age among the Mahometan 

u Afterwards the Emperor Jehangir. kings and great men: Baber and Huma- 
13 His own account is, that in his youth yun both drank hard : the princes of 
he used to drink at least twenty cups of Turk dynasties seem all to have had the 
wine a day, each cup containing half a sir same propensity; and even the Sdfls of 
(six ounces, i. e. nearly half a pint) ; and Persia, so lately elevated by the sanctity 
that if he was a single hour without his of their family, not only drank to excess 
beverage, his hands began to shake, and in private, but made their piles of cups 
he was unable to sit at rest. After he and flagons of gold and jewels compose 
came to the throne, he says, he drank a great part of the splendour of their 
only five cups (». e. little more than a court, 
quart), and only took it after nightfall. 
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vinees of Hindostan for himself. He marched to Agra; 
the governor of that city contrived to elude his demands A . D . 16 oo, 
for its surrender, he proceeded to Allah&h ad, and took pos- * 

session of the surrounding countries of Oud and Behar. Sh4bto * 

He at the same time seized on the local treasure, amounting to 


thirty lac s of rupees (300,000?.), and assumed the title of king. 

However much Akber may have been afflicted by this conduct,/ 
he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He wrote a 
temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of his conduct,! 
and assuring him of his own undiminished affection, if he would in ; 
time return to the path of his duty. As these remonstrances were 
soon followed by Akber’s return to Agra, Selim replied in the most 
submissive terms, and actually marched as far as Etayah with the 
professed intention of waiting on his father. Whether he in reality 
intended his approach to be hostile, or entertained apprehensions 
for his own safety, he spared no efforts to raise troops, and had as¬ 
sembled such a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance 
slightly attended, or else to ret urn to Allah&bad. Selim chose the 
latter course. It is not improbable that this retreat was procure^ 
by negotiation; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and 
Orissa by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the latter. During this de- Murder of 
ceitM calm, the prince had an opportunity, which he did Abul Fazb 
not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, while he in¬ 
flicted the severest blow on the feelings of his father. Abul Fazl 
had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, and was advancing 
with a small escort towards Gw&lior, when he fell into an ambus¬ 
cade laid for him by ffarsingDed, nija of jQ'rcha in Bundelcand, at 
the instigation of Prince Selim; and although he defended himself 
with great gallantry, he was cut off with most of his attendants, and 
his head sent to the prince. 14 Akber was deeply affected A . D . 1602 , 
by the intelligence of this event. He shed abundance of A,H * 10U * 
tears, and passed two days and nights without food or sleep. He 
immediately sent a force against Parsing Deo, with orders to seize 
his family, ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on 
other occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have 
known of his son’s share in the crime: so far from interrupting his 
intercourse with him, he sent geUma Sultdna, one of his wives, who 


14 Selim, in his Memoirs, written after 
he was emperor, acknowledges the mur¬ 
der, and defends it on the ground that 
Abul Fazl had persuaded Akber to re¬ 
nounce the Kordn, and to deny the divine 
mission of Mahomet. On the same ground 
he justifies his own rebellion against his 


father. ( Price’s Memoirs of Jeh&ngir, p. 33.) 
One of his first acts after his accession 
was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
De<5 (who had escaped the unrelenting 
pursuit of Akber), to a high station, and 
he always continued to treat him with fa¬ 
vour and confidence. 
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- had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, to endeavour to 
soothe his mind and bring about an entire reconciliation. 

This embassy was attended with the desired effect. Selim soon 
Reconcilia- after repaired to court and made his submission. Akber 
w™h°seifm. er received him with his usual kindness, and conferred on 
him the privilege of using the royal ornaments. Selim was soon 
a.d. 1603 , after again despatched with a force against the rdna of Oudi- 
a h. 1012 . p£ r . he protracted his march on various pretences, 
misSuct and showed so little disposition to involve himself in a per- 
of Seiim. manent contest of that nature, that Akber, desirous to 
avoid a rupture at all costs, sent him leave to return to his almost 
inde pendent residence of Alla h&b dd. Here he gave himself u p mo re 
than ever to debauchery. He had always entertained a^peculiat_dis** 
like fgr jd^gldfstjgQi^j Hrincp Kh nsni , whose own levity and violence 
seem to have given him reason for his displeasure. Some circu m- 
stome in their disput es at this time_S0 affected J£h usru’s mother (the 
sister of Haja Man Sing) that she swallowed poison, and thus added 
a fresh ,sting to the already inflamed mind of her husband. Selim’s 
irascibility now became so great that his attendants were afraid to 
approach him; and he was guilty of cruelties which had been so 
long disused that they excited horror among all who heard of 
them, and which were peculiarlv repugnant to the humane nature 
of Akber. 15 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to pursue, and 
determined to try the effect of a personal interview with his son. 
He therefore set off for AUahab&d, and had advanced one or two 
marches, when he heard of the alarming illness of his own mother, 
and returned just in time to receive her last breath. 

On hearing of this journey, and the cause of its suspension, Se¬ 
lim, perhaps animated by s ome sense of dut y or natural affection, 
or perhaps conceiving that his interests would be best served by his 
presence at court, determined to repair to Agra, and to submit in 
good earnest to his father. 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for a short 
lie is placed time placed under restraint ; and either to lessen the dis- 
straint?and grace of his confinement, or to prevent his indulging in 
released ? 1 his usual excesses, he was put under the care of a phy¬ 
sician. Before long he was restored to freedom and to favour. Still 
His quarrels the violence of his temper does not appear to have abated; 
son, Khusral 1 and his jealousy of his son, Khusru, led to such a dis- 


15 On one occasion Selim ordered an the son of a man who could not see a dead 
offender to be flayed alive, and Akber beast flayed without pain could be guilty 
could not conceal his disgust when he of such cruelty to a human being, 
heard of it, but said he wondered how 
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erly scene at an elephant fight in Akber’s presence, that he * 
in imminent danger of again incurring the public displeasure of the 
emperor. Khusru took up the quarrel with as much vehemence as 
his father, and did all he could to exasperate Akber against him. It 
is even probable that Khusru had, long ere this, entertained views of 
Supplanting his father in the succession; and Selim, in his Memoirs, 
appears to have been convinced that Akber at one time had serious 
thoughts of such a supersession ; 16 but the_xeaLfavourite-with Akber, 
US well as with Selim himself, was Khurram, 17 the third and young¬ 
est son of the latter; and their preference of that prince was among 
the principal causes of the discontent of his elder brother. 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Morad; he 
now received accounts of the death of his third son, D&ni&l, Death of 
who fell a victim to intemperance in the thirtieth year of berTtihra" 
his age. His health having already received a severe 80n * 
shock from his excess, he was obliged to pledge his word to his father 
to leave off the use of wine, and was so surrounded by people of the 
emperor’s, that he was unable to gratify his propensity, which had 
become irresistible. His resource was to have liquor secretly con¬ 
veyed to him in the barrel of a fowling-piece; and having thfs 
again free access to indulgence, he soon brought his life to a close. 
This calamity was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be ex¬ 
pected from the strength o f. hk,attachments; and it is probable that 
his domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began ; 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for some time ill, 18 when, in the middle 
of September , 1605, his complaint came on with additional Sickness of 
violence, accompanied by total loss of appet ite; and it Akber ' 
became apparent, before long, that there were little hopes of his 
recovery. For the was confined to his bed; and 

although he appears to have retained his faculties to the last, he was 
no longer capable of taking part in business. From this time all eyes * 
were directed to the succession, and the court became an 
arena for the struggles of the contending parties. Selim succession, 
was the acknowledged heir, and the only remaining son of the em¬ 
peror; but his rebellion had weakened his reputation, and he was 
now in a sort of disgrace, removed from his troops, and from all 
those over whom he was accustomed to exercise authority. On the 
other hand, Kaja Man Sing was maternal uncle to Khusru, unsuccessful 
ffiho w as, . moreover, married to the daughter of Aziz, the to set aside 
Khan i A'zirn, the first of Akber’s generals; and those m * 
great personages, foreseeing an increase to their own power in the 


ifi Price’s Memoirs of Jehfoigir, p. 33. 
_ 17 Afterwards Shah Jehan. 


18 Price’s Memoirs of Jehdngir, p. 70. 
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succession of their young relation, took immediate measures for 
securing the palace which forms also the citadel of Agra, and made 
all dispositions for placing Khusru on the throne. Selim was now 
justly alarmed for his personal safety, and forbore visiting the palace 
on pretence of illness. His son, Prince Khurram, though only a 
boy, disregarded both his father’s injunctions and his own danger, 
and declared that he would never quit his grandfather while he con¬ 
tinued to live. Akber was distressed by his son’s absence,.. of which 
he surmised the cause. He repeatedly expressed his anxiety to see 
him and again pronounced him the lawful successor to the ldngdom, 
while he expressed his desire that Khusru should be provided for 
by a grant of the province of Bengal. These .declarations, together 
with the exertions of some of the most respectable nobles, who still 
adhered to Selim, had a great effect in drawing off the inferior chiefs 
who had attached themselves to the opposite party; and Aziz soon 
perceived that he was_ likely to be deserted if he persevered, and 
tookjthe prudent course of opening a private negotiation with Selim. 
Man Sing, whose influence depended on the loyalty of his followers 
to himself and not to the emperor, was not exposed to the same 
(fanger; but finding himself left alone, and having received flatter¬ 
ing overtures from Selim, he also at length promised his support to 
the heir apparent, who now repaired to the palace, and was affec¬ 
tionately received by the dying monarch. The last moments of 
n^th of Akber are only recorded by his successor. He says that, 
a h lilt’ interview, Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs 

Oct. 13. ' into the chamber where he was lying; “ for,” said he, “ I 
cannot bear that any misunderstanding should subsist between you 
and those who have, for so many years, shared in my toils and been 
the companions of my glory.” When they were assembled he de¬ 
livered a suitable address to them; and, after wistfully regarding 
them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of which he 
might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim now threw 
himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears; but Akber 
pointed to his favourite scymitar, and made signs to his son to bind 
it on in his presence. He seems afterwards to have recovered from 
this exhaustion: he addressed himself to Selim, and earnestly con¬ 
jured him to look to the comfort of the ladies of his family, and not 
to forget or forsake his old friends and dependents. After this he 
permitted one of the chief mullahs, who was a personal friend of 
Selim’s, to be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith, and died in all the forms of a good 
Mussulman. 19 


19 Akber was buried near Agra. Ilis 
tomb is thus described by Bishop Hebcr. 
The central building “is a sort of solid 


pyranyd, surrounded externally with clois¬ 
ters, galleries, and domes, diminishing 
gradually on ascending it, till it ends in 
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Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
an agreeable expression of countenance, and very capti- H is 
vating manners. 20 He was endowed with great personal character * 
strength and activity. In his youth he indulged in wine and good 
living, but early became sober and abstemious, refraining from ani¬ 
mal food on particular days, making altogether nearly a fourth part 
of the year. He was always satisfied with very little sleep, and 
frequently spent whole nights in those philosophical discussions of 
which he was so fond. Although so constantly engaged in wars, 
and although he made greater improvements in civil government 
than any other king of India; yet, by his judicious distribution of 
his time, and by his talents for the despatch of business, he always 
enjoyed abundant leisure for study and amusement. He was fond 
of witnessing fights of animals, and all exercises of strength and 
skill; but his greatest pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases 
like the destruction of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild ele¬ 
phants, which gave a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and 
exertion. He sometimes also underwent fatigue for the mere plea- 
sine of the exercise, as when he rode from Ajmir to Agra (220 
miles) in two successive days, and in many similar journeys ofi 
horseback, besides walks on foot of thirty or forty miles in a day. 
Hia history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love of danger 
as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed nojondness for 
war: he was always ready to take the field and to remain there, 
exerting all his talents and energy, while his presence was required ; 
but when the fate of a war was once decided, he returned to the 
general government of his empire, and left it to his lieutenants to 
carry on the remaining military operations. These were, in some 
cases, very long protracted; but his conquests, when concluded, 
were complete; and no part of India, except that near the capital, 
can be said to have been thoroughly subdued until his tune. He 
was not free from ambition; but as the countries he invaded had 
been formerly subject to Delhi, he would have incurred more blame 
than praise among his contemporaries if he had forborne from at¬ 
tempting to recover them. 


a square platform of white marble sur¬ 
rounded. by the most elaborate lattice- 
work of the same material, in the centre 
of which is a small altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy and 
beauty which do full justice to the mate¬ 
rial, and to the graceful forms of the 
Arabic characters which form its chief 
ornament.” (Bishop HebeSs Narrative , vol. 
i. p. 587.) This immense pile served as 
quarters to an European regiment of dra¬ 


goons for a year or two after the first con* 
quest of that territory by the British. 

20 Price’s Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 45. 
The following is the account given of him 
by the Portuguese Jesuits who went to 
visit him from Goa. He ivas about ** fifty 
years old, white like an European, and 
of sagacious intellect. He received them 
with singular affability,” &c. (Murray s 
Discoveries in Asia , vol. ii. p. 89.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

INTERNAL POLICY. 

But it is to his internal policy that Akber owes his place in that 
His internal highest order of princes, whose reigns have been a blessing 
gious y and h ' to mankind; and that policy shows itself in different 
civil * shapes, as it affects religion or civil government. Akber’s 
tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, and appears to have 
His general been entirely independent of any doubts on the divine origin 
and impar- of the Mahometan faith. It led him however to listen, 
tiauty. without prejudice, to the doctrines of other religions, and 
involved him in enmity with the bigoted members of his own; and 
must thus have contributed to shake his early belief, and to dispose 
him to question the infallible authority of the JSor&n. The politi¬ 
cal advantages of a new religion, which should take in all classes 
of his subjects, could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. In the 
SsreSous P ar t of his reign, he was assiduous in visiting sa- 

opinions. cred places, and in attendance on holy men: even in the 
twenty-first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a.d. 1579) that he made open profession_of.JdaJba^tudjia^aQ 
opinions. 

It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom he 
visited may have held the free notions common with particular sects 
of Mahometan ascetics; but the blame of corrupting Akber’s ortho- 
Feizi. doxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers on Feizi and his 
brother Abul Fazl. These eminent persons were the sons of a 
learned man named Mob&rik, who was probably a native of N&gor, 
and who, at one time, taught a college or school of law and divinity 
at Agra. He w as at first a Sunni, but turned Shia; and afterwards 
took to reading the philosophical works of the ancients, and be¬ 
came a free-thinker, or, according to his enemies, $n atheist. So 
great a persecution was raised against him on this account, that he 
was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his family from 
Agra. His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mahometan reli¬ 
gion'; though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued 
with attachment to the sect. 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a diligeg# 
His transla- study of Hindu literature and science. It does not appear 
thTshan™ whether his attention was directed to these researches 
scnt * by Akber, or whether he undertook them of his own 
accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the direction of the 
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emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry into every branch 
of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides Shanscrit works in poetry 1 
and philosophy, he made a version of the “ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lila- 
wati ” of Bhascara Acharya, the best Hebrew books on algebra and 
arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Shanscrit 
bv other learned men, including one, at least, of the Ve- He superin- 
das, the two great historical and heroic poems the JMah a lauon^from 
Bh&rat,” and “ Rdmayana/’ and the u H istory of Cas h- other ian- 
mir,” the only specimen of that sort of composition in guage8 ’ 
Shanscrit prose. 2 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to Shanscrit. 
He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl calls Padre 
Far&batun, and describes as learned in science and history, to come 
from Goa, and undertake the education of a few youths destined to 
be employed in translating the productions of GxeekJiterature into 
Persian. Fern himself was directed to make a correct version of 
the Evangelists. 3 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his reign, 
and introduced Abul Fazl six years later, in a.d. 1574. ^ AbuiFazi. 

Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and inseparable 
companions of their sovereign. They not only were the Akber's 
confidants of all his new opinions in religion, and his to those 
advisers in his patronage of literature, both in foreign brothers * 
countries and. in his own, but were consulted and employed in the 
most important affairs of government. Feizi. was sent on a special 
embassy to the kings of the Deckan previous to the invasion of 
that country; and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to hold the office of prime minister. Akber’s distress 
at "the loss of Abul Fazl has been mentioned, and the account of 
his behaviour at the death of Feizi is the more to be relied on 
as it is given by an enemy. It was midnight when the news was 
brought to him that Feizi was dying; on which he hastened to 
his apartment, but found him already nearly insensible: he raised 


1 He translated the “ ILala.JUl4 Dam- made the excellent Persian translation 

vanta,” an episode of the “ Mahd, Bharat?’ now extent of Bdber s “ Memoirs, * from 
(S£ep 153 ) Feizi was likewise author the Turkish. Among the distinguished 
of a great deal of original poetry, and of men of this time, all historians mention 
other works, in Persian. He seems to Tansen, a celebrated composer, whose mu- 
have been more studious and less a man sic is still much admired. Even gfilB 
of the world than Abul Fazl. Khan (so often mentioned as an able and 

2 Muntakhab ul Tawarikh. active general) is said to have played 

3 The taste for literature and accom- well on several instruments. Akber en- 
plishments seems to have been much dif- couraged schools, at which Hindu as well 
fused in Akber’s court : Aziz (or Jthani as Mahometan learning was taught, and 
A'zim) was a man of great learning ; Mirza “every one was educated according to 
KMn (Kh&n Khanan), son of Behram his circumstances and particular views in 
Khan, and the second of Akber’s generals, life.” (Ahbemdmeh.) 
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Ms head, and called out to Mm, with a familiar term of endear¬ 
ment, “ Shekhjj! I have brought Ali t liapliysician to you ; why 
do not you speak?” Finding that he received no answer, he 
threw his turban on the ground and burst into the strongest ex¬ 
pressions of sorrow. When he had recovered his .composure, he 
went to Abul Fazl, who had withdrawn from the scene of death, 
and remained for some time endeavouring to console him, before 
he returned to Ms palace. 4 

Along with Feizi and Abul Fazl, there were many other learned 
Akber’sre- men of all religions about the court; and it was the 
philosophical delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for whole 
conferences, jyg}^ ass i s ting at their pbilosopMcsiL His 

regular qa gating s were on Friday; but he._ often sent for singl e 
Bramins or Mahometan Siifis on other occasions, and entered into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different schools. 5 

Some specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “ Dabistan,” a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a Mussulman, a 
worsMpper of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher. 6 The 
representative of each religion brings forth his arguments; which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha¬ 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrines, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system wMch shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue. An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the “ Akbernameh.” It was car¬ 
ried on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre Bedif, a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan mullahs: 
a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, is given *to 


4 Muntalihab ulTawdrikh. The same 
author, whose name was Abdul Kadir, 
relates that Feizi continued toblaspheme 
in his dying moments, and that at last he 
harked like a dog, while his face became 
disfigured and his lips black, as if he al¬ 
ready bore the impress of the damnation 
that awaited him. Abdul Kddir inserts 
in his book a letter in his favour from 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself from 
the charge of ingratitude in defaming his 
benefactor after his death, by saying that 
it was a paramount duty he owed to God 
and to religion. The letter shows Feizl’s 
zeal for his friends in a strong point of 
view. It expatiates on the services of the 
bearer, and his ill luck in their not hav¬ 
ing attracted notice ; speaks of him in the 
warmest terms as an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance of thirty-seven years’ standing, a 


true and faithful friend, and a person of 
many virtues and accomplishments ; and 
ends by strongly recommending him to 
the emperor. Though Abdul Kddir had 
quarrelled with Feizi and Abul Fazl on 
points of religion, this dispute does not 
seem to have led to his disgrace with 
Akber; for he mentions that he was em¬ 
ployed by that monarch to make a cata¬ 
logue of Feizi’8 library after his death, 
and that it consisted of 4_Q$A- books, care¬ 
fully corrected and well bound, on poetry 
and literature, moral and physical science, 
and theology. 

6 Akbernameh. Muntakhab ul Tawd- 
rikh. 

e Translated by Colonel Kennedy, Trans¬ 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society , vol. 
ii. p. 247, &c. 
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the Christian. It was concluded by Akber’s reproving the mullahs 
for their violence, and expressing his own opinion that God could 
only be adequately worshipped by following reason, and not yield¬ 
ing implicit faith to any alleged revelation. 7 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 
been said. It seems to have been pure^deism; in ad- f e s ^" 8 f 
dition to which some ceremonies were permitted in con- Akber. 
sideration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought to 
reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived froopa 
our jpjcn jreason, by which his unity and benevolence are suffi¬ 
ciently established; that we ought to serve him, and to seek for 
our future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and practis¬ 
ing such virt ues as are beneficial to mankind; but that we should 
not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the authority of any 
man, as all were liable to vice and error like ourselves. If it 
were absolutely necessary for men to have some visible object of 
adoration, by means of which they might raise their soul to the 
Divinity, Akber recommended that the.j&un, the planets, or fire, 
should be the symbols. He had no priests, no public worship, 
and no restrictions about food, except a recomnxendation of absti¬ 
nence, as tending to exalt the mind. His only observances were 
salutations in Jhe sun, prayers at midnight and day-break, and 
meditations at - noon on the sun. He professed to sanction this 
sort of devotion, from regard to the prejudices of the people, and 
not from his own belief in their efficacy. It is, indeed, related 
by Abul Fazl, that, being once entreated to pray for rain, he 
refused, observing that God knew our wants and wishes better 
than we did ourselves, and did not require to be reminded, to 
exert his power for our benefit. But as Akber practised all his 


7 A circumstance is related regarding 
this meeting, of which the Christians and 
Mahometans give different accounts; and, 
what is rather unusual in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa¬ 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their re¬ 
spective. scriptures, the Christian, accord¬ 
ing to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi¬ 
dence in the protection of the Koran. To 
this, he says, the Mussulmans only an¬ 
swered by reproaches. The missionaries, 
on the other hand, say the proposal came 
from the Mussulmans, and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
(Murray’s Asiatic Discoveries, vol. ii. p. 
91.) The probability is, that Akber may 
have taken this way of amusing himself 
with the extravagance of both parties. 


It does not appear that he had any design 
to turn the Christians at least into deri¬ 
sion. The missionaries, provoked at the 
disappointment of their sanguine hopes of 
converting the emperor, appear at length 
to have suspected that he had no object 
in encouraging them, except to gratify 
his taste with their pictures and images, 
and to swell the pomp of his court by 
their attendance (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 91) ; but, 
besides his intense curiosity about the 
religious opinions of all sects, both Abul 
Fazl and Abdul Kadir represent him as 
entertaining a real respect for Christia¬ 
nity. The latter author says that he made 
his son Mordd be instructed in the Gospel, 
and that those lessons were not begun 
according to the usual form, “ In the name 
of God,” but “In the name of Jesus 
Christ.” 


2 h 2 
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ceremonies as well as permitted them, it may be doubted whether 
they had not gained some hold on his imagination. He seems 
to have been by n ature devout, and, with all his scepticism*. to 
have inclined even to superstitions that promised him a closer 
connexion with the Deity than was afforded by the religion which 
his reason approved. To this feeling we may ascribe, among other 
instances, the awe and veneration with which he adored the images 
of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when they were shown to him 
by the missionaries . 8 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex¬ 
pressions in the formulae of his own religion, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intention of laying claims to super¬ 


natural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, that there 
were no proph ets; his appeal on all occasions was to human rea¬ 
son; and his right to interfere at all with religion was grounded on 
his duty as civil mag is trate . 9 He took the precaution, on promul¬ 
gating his innovations, to obtain the legal opinions of the principal 
Mahometan lawyers, that^ the king was the head of the church, 
a.d. 1579 , and had a right to govern it according to his own judg- 
fn^ejk ment , 10 and to decide all disputes among its members; 
and in bis new confession of faith, it was declared that “-There 
was no God but God, and that Akber was his calif” 


In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people about 
his court and a few learned men; but his measures were much 
stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman religion, 
which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, fasts, alms, 
pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional: the prohibi¬ 
tion of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of wine, and 
that of gaming with dice, were taken off; and circumcision was 
not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person to undergo 
it could judge of the propriety of the rite . 11 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
His discour- difference, and to show a wish to discountenance the 
the Maho- Mahometan religion. The aera of the Hijra and the 
iiarities! ecu Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating 
from the vernal equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. The study of the 
Arabic language was discouraged: Arabian names (as Mohammed, 
Ali, &c.) were disused. The ordinary salutation of Saldrn alekum! 


8 Murray, vol. ii. p. 89. 

9 Some of his practices, as breathing on 

his disciples, &c., which have been men¬ 
tioned as implying pretensions to miracu¬ 

lous powers, are the common forms used 


by spiritual instructors throughout India. 

10 Muntakhab ul Tawdrikh. 

11 Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar¬ 
riage of more than one wife was forbid¬ 
den. 
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(Peace be unto you!) was changed into All&ho Akber! (G 


most great!); to which the answer was, Jilli Jelalihu! (May his 

brightness shine forth !). 12 Even wearing t he . beard, a practice 

enjoined by the Koran, was so offensive to Akber, that he would 
scarcely admit a person to his presence who conformed to it. This 
last prohibition gave peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did 
^regulation introducing on certain occasions the Persian custom 
jof prostration (or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the 
king ; a mark of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to the Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Akber had less occasion to interfere with them; and, Hisrestric- 
indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive character of Hindi! su- 
their religion, he seems to have had little inclination. perstlUon ’ 
He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He 
also permitted widows t o marry a second time, contrary to the 
Hindu law: 13 above all, he positively prohibited the burning of 
Hindi! widows against their will, and took effectual precautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the r&ja of Jodpur was about to force 
his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and rode post 
to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice. 14 

His most important measures connected with the Hindus were 

of a purely favourable nature, but.had been adopted 

manyyears before his innovations in religion. His em- to Hindus, 
ployment of them equally with Mahometans began with his as¬ 
sumption of the government. In the seventh year of his reign 
he abolished the jezia or capitation tax on infidels; an odious 
impost, which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
predominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims; observing that, “ although the 
tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship were 
designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an obstacle 
fr the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their mode 
of intercourse with their Maker.” 15 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (a.d. 1561), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial to 
the Hindus: it was a prohibition against making slaves of per¬ 
sons taken in war. It appears that in the previous disturbances 
this abuse had been carried to such a height, that not only was 

12 These phrases include the emperor’s 14 Akbernameh. 

name, Jelal u din Akber. 15 Chalmers’s MS. translation of the 

13 Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Transac - “Akbernameh.” 
tions , vol. ii. p. 261. 










it practised towards the wives and children of garrisons who stood 
a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a hostile country were 
seized and sold for slaves. All this was positively prohibited. 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all introduced 
Discontents at once, and although some of those found to be par- 
Mussulmans, ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con¬ 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discon¬ 
tent among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for. religious purposes, which took place in the course 
of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these classes 
are zealously set forth by an author already often referred to, 16 
who accuses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussulman 
religion, and even of persecution of such persons as distinguished 
themselves by adhering to it. It is not improbable that he showed 
some prejudice against those who were active in opposing him; 
and he certainly restricted his patronage to the more compliant; 
but in all the instances of harsh language and conduct to indi¬ 
viduals, brought forward by this writer, Akber seems to have been 
justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious conduct. The 
cases in question are not confined to mullahs. One of his prin¬ 
cipal courtiers was ordered out of the royal apartment for attack¬ 
ing his proceedings, and asking what he imagined orthodox princes 
of other countries would say of them ? and another, who applied 
the epithet “ hellish ” to the king’s advisers, was told that such 
language deserved to be answered by a blow. The most consi¬ 
derable of these malecontents was Aziz (the Kh^n i A'zim), who 
was Akber’s foster-brother, and one of his. best generals. This 
nobleman having been long absent in the government of Guzer&t, 
his mother prevailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. 
Aziz excused himself ; and it appeared that his real objection was 
to shaving his beard and performing the prostration. Akber, on 
this, wrote him a good-humoured remonstrance; but, Aziz perse¬ 
vering, he sent him a positive order to come to the capital. Aziz, 
on this, threw up his government; and after writing an insolent 
and reproachful letter to Akber, in which he asked him if he had 
received a book 17 from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, warned 
him that he was on the way to eternal perdition, and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva¬ 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca without 

16 Abdul Krfdir, the writer of the “ Mun- ment, and the Psalms of David, are called 

takhab ul Tawdrikh.” books by way of excellence, and their fol- 

17 The Koran, the Old and New Testa- lowers, “ People of the Book/’ 
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leave or ^notice. In a short time, however, he found his situation 


irksome in that country, and returned to India, where he made 
his submission, and was restored at once to his former place in 
the emperor’s favour and confidence. 


But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akber’s 
religion was too spir itual and abstracted to be successful Limited pro- 
with the bulk of mankind. It seems never to have S^TrfeUgtoiii 


gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests and 
courtiers; and, on Akber’s death, it expired of itself, and the 
Mussulman forms were quietly and almost silently restored by # 
JeMngir. The solar year was retained for some time longer, on 
account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of inquiry, 
however, survived the system to which it owed its rise; and if 
extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, it might have 
ripened into some great reform of the existing superstitions. 

Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrines. 
The learned Hindus had always maintained the real unity of God, 
and had respected, without believing, the mythological part of 
their creed. The Cabir Pantis, a Hindu sect which sprung up 
nearly a century before Akber, had come still nearer to his views; 
and from them he appears to have borrowed some of the arbitrary 
parts of his religious rules: still he excelled all his predecessors 
in hjg conception of the Divine nature; and th e g eneral freedom 
which he allowed to private judgment was a much more generous 
effort in a powerful monarch than in a recluse reformer, himself 
likely to be an object of persecution. 18 

Akber’s revenue system, though so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It His civil go- 
only carried the previous system into effect with greater 
precision and correctness: it was, in fact, only a conti- system * 
nuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah, whose short reign did 
not admit of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were—1. To obtain a correct measurement of 
the land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce . of each 
bigah 19 of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount that each 
ought to pay to the government. 3. To settle an equivalent for 
the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 

18 In comparing Akber’s attempt to the merit of a man who takes the lead of 
found a system of pure deism with similar his generation, and that of another who 
experiments by modern governments, we follows the crowd even in its errors and 
must remember the incurable defects of extravagances. 

all the religions with which he was ac- 19 An Indian land measure, considerably 
quainted, and must distinguish between more than half an acre. 
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public officers. He also improved the instruments of mensuration, 
and he then deputed persons to make a _ complete measurement 
of all the lands capable of cultivation within the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. The 
■land was divided into three classes, according to its fertility; the 
amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each class would 
yield was ascertained : the average of the three was assumed as 


the produce of a bigah, and one third of that produce formed 
the government demand. 20 Butthis assessment seems to have 
been only designed to fix a maximum; for every cultivator who 
thought the amount claimed too high, might insist on an actual 
measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for modi¬ 
fying that first mentioned:—1. Land which never required a fal¬ 
low paid the full demand every harvest. 2. Land which required 
fallows only paid when under cultivation. 3. Land which had 
suffered from inundation, &c., or which had been three years. out 
of cultivation, and required some expense to reclaim it, paid only 
two fiftha-for ^ the firs tyear, but went on increasing till the fifth 
year, when it paid the full demand. 4. Land which had been 
more than five years out of cultivation enjoyed still more favour¬ 
able terms for the first four years. 

It is not explained in the “ A'yeni Akberi ” how the comparative 
fertility of fields was ascertained. It is probable that the three 
classes were formed for each village, in consultation with the in¬ 
habitants, and the process would be greatly facilitated by another 
classification made by the villagers for their own use, which seems 
to have subsisted from time immemorial. By that distribution, 
all the land of every village is divided into a great many classes, 
according to its qualities; as black mould, red mould, gravelly, 
sandy, black mould mixed with stones, &c. Other circumstances are 
also considered, such as command of water, vicinity to the village, 
&c.; and great pains are taken so to apportion the different de¬ 
scriptions among the cultivators as to give equal advantages to all. 


20 Thus, assuming the produce of a bi¬ 
gah of wheat, in mans (a measure of some¬ 
thing less than forty pounds),— 

mans. s^rs. 

* Class 1. would yield . . 18 

Class 2. — — . . 12 

Class 3. — — . . 8 35 


Aggregate . . 38 35 

which, divided by 3, gives the average— 
12 mans 38$ sers ; and that again divided 
by 3, gives the king’s demand on each bi¬ 


gah—4 mans 12 J s£rs. 

If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 
assumed,— 

mans. sers. 

Class 1. will yield ... 10 

Class 2. — — . . . 7 20 

Class 3. — — ... 5 


Aggregate ... 22 20 

Average of the three classes 7 20 

King’s demand (one third 
of the average) ... 2 20 
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3. The quantity of produce due to the government being settled, 
it was next to be commuted for a money payment For this 
purpose, statements of prices current for the nineteen years pre¬ 
ceding the^surve y were ca lled for from every town and village; 
and the produce was turned into money according to the average 
of the rates shown in those statements. The commutation was 
occasionally reconsidered, with reference to the actual market 
prices; and every husbandman wa§ allowed to pay in kind if he 
thought the money rate was fixed too high. 

All these settlements were at first made annually; but their 
continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, the settlement 
was afterwards made for ten years, on an average of thejpay- 
ments of the preceding ten. 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system; for, as the assessment varied with the sort of cul¬ 
tivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in indisposing the hus¬ 
bandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, which, though 
it might yield a greater profit, would have a higher tax to pay 
at the next settlement. 

The above measurements and classifications were all carefully 
recorded; the distribution of land, and increase or diminution of 
revenue, were all yearly entered into the village registers agree¬ 
ably to them; and they still continue in use, even in parts of 
India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and where 
their own merits have since introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re¬ 
specting the land tax, he abolished a vast, numberof vexatious 
taxes and fees to officers. 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into por¬ 
tions, each yielding a cr or (i e. 10,000,000) of dams, equal to 
250,000 rupees, or 25,000?! ; the collector of each of which was 
called the crorL This arrangement did not last, and the ancient 
Hindu division is again universally established. 

The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of the 
public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation in real- 
izjng it ; so that the profit to the state remained nearly the same, 
the pressure on individuals was much lessened. Abul Fazl 
even asserts that the assessment was lighter than that of Shir Sh&h, 
although he professed to take only one fourth of the produce, while 
Akber took one third. 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officers have come down to us,f 
and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of his system, 
and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some particulars of) 
his mode of management also appear in those instructions. There 
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is no farming of any branch of the revenue, and the collectors are 
enjoined, in their agreements and collections to deal directly with 
individual cultivators, and not to depend implicitly on the headman 
and accountant of the village. 21 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the happi¬ 
ness of the existing generation, contained no principle of progressive 
improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural population by 
opening paths by which it might spread into other occupations, or 
rise .by individual exertions within its own. No mode of adminis¬ 
tration, indeed, could effect these objects as long as the subdivision 
of land by inheritance checked all extensive improvement in hus¬ 
bandry, at the same time that it attached to the soil those members 
of each family who might have betaken themselves to commerce, or 
other pursuits, such as would have increased the value of raw pro¬ 
duce, and raised the price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the 
competition for that species of employment. 

The author of the reform was R&ja Todar Mai, by whose name 
T<5dar Mai. it is still called everywhere. The military services of this 
minister have.already been mentioned. Abul Fazl describes him as 
entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, but of a malicious and 
vindictive temper, and so observant of the fasts and other supersti¬ 
tions of the Hindu religion, as to draw down on him reproof even 
from Akber. 22 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akber’s system 
in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, a general no¬ 
tion of it may be made out from his instructions to his officers. 23 

The empire was divided into fifteen surahs or pmyi pces. 24 The 
Subahs or officer in each was the viceroy (sip&h s&lar), who 

andTheir nt ^ ^h^omplete control, civil and military, subject to the 
establish- instructions of the king. 

tary, judicial, Under him were the revenue functionaries above men- 
and police, ^ioned, and jdso the military commanders jof districts 
(foujdars), whose authority extended over the local soldiery or militia, 
and over all military establishments and lands assigned to military 
purposes, as well as over the regular troops within their jurisdic¬ 
tion ; and whose duty it was to suppress all disorders that required 
force within the same limits. ‘ 


21 Gladwin’s A'yeni Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
303-312. 

22 Chalmers’s MS. translation of the 
“ Akberndmeh.” 

23 Gladwin’s A'yeni Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
29-303. 

24 Twelve of these were in Hindostan 
and three in the Deckan : these last were 
increased, after the conquest of Bijapur 


and Golconda, to six. The title of sipdh 
s&lar was changed after Akber’s time to 
subahddr, and an additional officer was 
introduced under the title of dfwan, for 
the purpose of superintending the finances 
of the province. He was subordinate to 
the subahdar, but was appointed by the 
king. 
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was administered by a court composed of an officer 
irnr adel (lord justice) and a cazi. The latter conducted the trial 
and stated the law; the other passed judgment, and seems to have 
been the superior authority; the distinction probably arising from 
the modifications introduced by the will of the prince and the cus¬ 
toms of the country into the strict Mahometan law, of which the 
cazi was the organ. 

The p olice of considerable towns was under an officer called the 
cotwdl; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer ; and in 
villages, of course, under the internal authorities. 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and be¬ 
nevolent, though by no means exempt from the vagueness and 
puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. 

Those to the cotwal keep up the prying and meddling character 
of the. police under a despotism: they prohibit forestalling and 
regra,ting,^&e.; and, in the midst of some very sensible directions, 
there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup of the 
common executioner shall lose his hand; a law worthy of Menu, 
and the more surprising as the spirit of all the rules for administer¬ 
ing justice is liberal and humane. A letter of instructions to the 
governor of Guzerat preserved in a separate history of that pro¬ 
vince, restricts his punishments to putting in irons, whipping, and 
death; enjoining him to be sparing in capital punishments, and, 
unless in cases of dangerous sedition, to inflict none until he has 
sent the proceedings to court and received the emperor’s confirma¬ 
tion. Capital punishment is not to be accompanied with muti¬ 
lation or other cruelty. 25 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not forget 
his army. If it had cost a long and dangerous struggle Reform and 
to bring that body to submit to orders, it scarcely re- of the army, 
quired a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce economy and 
efficiency into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant jauds^ and assignments on the revenue, 
and leave the holder to reabze them without check; while musters 
were irregular and deceptive, being often made up by servants and 
camp followers mounted for the day on borrowed horses. 

Akber put a stop to the first_qf these abuses, by _paying_the 
troops m cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable; and 
establishing checks on jagirs, where such existed. The oth er wa s 
c ured by rendering must ers necessary before pay by describin g 
everyjman’s features and .person on the . roll, and branding every 
horse with the king’s mark that ever had been numbered in his ser- 




I 


J 


Bird’s History of Guzeraf, p. 391. 
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vice. Camels, oxen, carts, and all things necessary for the move¬ 
ment of troops, were also mustered and paid at fixed rates. 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not very 
well organized. It was not divided into bodies, each of a certain 
number, and with a fixed proportion of officers : the system was for the 
king to name officers as he thought necessary, who were called 
mansabd&rs, and who were divided into classes, of commanders of 
10,000, commanders of 5000, &c., down to commanders of 10, 
These numbers, in all but the lowest classes, were merely nominal, 
and were adopted to fix the rank and pay of the holders. Each en¬ 
tertained whatever number he was especially authorized to keep 
(sometimes not a tenth of his nominal command), and that number 
was mustered, and paid from the treasury. Their united quotas 
made up the army; and when a force went on service, the king ap¬ 
pointed the commander, and some of the chief officers, below whom 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, except what arose 
from each man’s authority over his own quota. None but the king’s 
sons held a rank above the command of 5000; and of the latter 
class there were only thirty persons, including princes of the blood 
and Bajput r&jas. The whole number, down to commanders of 200, 
was not 450. 26 

Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many infantry as 
horsemen; and of the infantry, a fourth were required to be match- 
lockmen: the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabd&rs, there was a considerable 
body of the best description of horsemen, who took service indivi¬ 
dually, and were called ahdis (ie. single men, or individuals). 
Their pay depended on their merits; it was always much higher 
than that of a common horseman. These last, if from beyond the 
Indus, received 25 rupees a month; and if Indian, 20. The match- 
lockmen received 6 rupees at most, and the archers as low as 2 J. 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid, 27 but no part of their 
emoluments or commands were hereditary. On a chief’s death, the 
king conferred some rank—generally a moderate one at first—on his 
son, and added a pension if* the father’s merits entitled him to it. 

We have no means of guessing the number of the troops. In later 
times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 effective 


28 These numbers are from the list in 
the “ A'yeni Akberi; ** it is uncertain to 
which period of the reign it refers. The 
extremely small number of officers is ex¬ 
plained by the absence of discipline and 
of instruction in tactics, as well as by 
i the character of the horsemen, who were 
a sort of gentlemen, and more intelligent 


than ordinary troopers in a reg ular army . 

27 The sums in the tables in the “ A'yeni 
Akberi ” cannot relate to personal allow¬ 
ances alone; but see Bernier, vol. i. p. 
289. He mentions that his patron, Ddr, 
nighmand_ J5,h_4n, had the rank of 5000, 
with the real command of 500 horse, and 
had near 5000 crwm of pay per mensem. 
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cavalry, 28 besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. It is not 
that Akber had as many. Abul Fazl says the local militia of the 
provinces amounted to 4,400,000; but this is probably an exagge¬ 
rated account of those bound by their tenure to give a limited ser¬ 
vice in certain cases: probably few could be called on for more than 
a day or two to beat the woods for a hunting party; and many, no 
doubt, belonged to hill rajas and tribes who never served at all. 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of ^ t ^j ) on3 
Agra and Allahabad much surpass the rest: they are works, 
lofty curtains and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and orna¬ 
mented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battlements; 
each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would make a suit¬ 
able entrance to a royal palace. He als o built and fortified the town 
of Fattehpiir Sikri, which was his principal residence, and which, 
though now deserted, is one of the most splendid specimens that 
remain of the former grandeur of India. 29 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches of 
Akber’s service. The “ Ayeni Akberi ” (Regulations of Household 
Akber), by Abul Fazl, from which the above account and wurt 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains a 
minute description of the establishment and regulations of every 
department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the fruit, 
perfunieiy, andT flower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. The 
whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and good 
order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without disturbance, 
and economy is attended to in the midst of profusion. 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work just 
mentioned, and the contemporary historians; 30 but the effect can be 
best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, who saw them 
in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his immediate successor. 


Jehangir. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in an 


28 Bernier. 

29 Bishop Heber describes its command¬ 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of 
steps which ascends to the portal tower, 
the extent and rich carving of the palace ; 
above all, the mosque, with the majestic 
proportions and beautiful architecture of 
the quadrangle and cloisters, of which it 
forms one side. (Vol. i. p. 596.)vThe same 
judicious observer gives an account of the 
buildings within Agra. The principal are, 
« a beautiful mosque of white marble, 
carved with exquisite simplicity and ele¬ 
gance and the palace, built mostly of 
the same material, and containing some 
noble rooms. The great hall is “ a splen¬ 


did edifice, supported by pillars and arches 
of white marble, more nobly simple than 
that of. Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
and mosaic of the smaller apartments are 
equal orj superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Alhambra. 
(Vol. i. p. 587.) Among Akber’s principal 
works must be mentioned the tomb of 
Humayun at Delhi, a great and solid edi¬ 
fice erected on a terrace raised above the 
surrounding country, and surmounted by 
a vast dome of white marble. 

30 Akber had never less than SQQO-ele- 
phants and l&QQQ stable horses, besides 
vast hunting and hawking establishments, 
&c. &c. ( Ferishtct , vol. ii. p. 281.) 
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enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and containing 
gr&at halls for public receptions, apartments for feasting, galleries 
for exercise, and chambers for retirement; all framed of the most 
costly materials, and adapted to the most luxurious enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1530 yards square. The tents and wall were 
of various colours and patterns within, but all red on the outside, 
and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming a sort of 
castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself showed like a 
beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed in streets without 
the least disorder, covering a space of about five miles across, and 
affording a glorious spectacle when seen at once from a height. 31 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual feasts of 
the vernal equinox, and the king’s birthday. They lasted for seve¬ 
ral days, during which there was a general fair and many pro¬ 
cessions and other pompous shows. The king’s usual place was in 
a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off the sun. At least 
two acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets and hangings, 
as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, pearl, and precious stones, 
could make them. 32 The nobility had similar pavilions, where they 
received visits from each other, and sometimes from the king; 
dresses, jewels, horses, and elephants were bestowed on the nobility; 
the king was weighed in golden scales against silver, gold, per¬ 
fumes, and other substances in succession, which were distributed 
among the spectators. Almonds and other fruits, of gold and silver, 
were scattered by the king’s own hand, and eagerly caught up by 
the courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On the great day of 
each festival, the king was seated on his throne, in a marble palace, 
surrounded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and “ sparkling 
with diamonds like the firmament.” 33 Many hundred elephants passed 
before him in companies, all most richly adorned, and the leading 
elephant of each company with gold plates on its head and breast, 
set with rubies and emeralds. 34 

| Trains of caparisoned horses followed; and after them, rhi- 
j noceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
iand hawks;. 35 the whole concluding with an innumerable host of 
cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. 

j # midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as much 

s !^pU c ^y ^ dignity. He is thus described by two European eye¬ 
witnesses, with some parts of whose account I shall close his his¬ 
tory. After remarking that he had less show or state than other 

31 ® ir £ hom ? S £ oe ’ in “ C !z chiir8 V °y- 33 Sir T. Roe says, “ I own I never saw 

*££?• rerr y 8 Voyage, p. 398. such inestimable wealth.” 

3- Hawkins, in “Furchas’s Pilgrims,” 34 Sir T. Roc. ^ Bernier, vol. i. p 42. 

voK 1 36 Purchas, vol. v. p. 516. 
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do princes, and that he stood or sat below the throne to 
x minister justice, they say, that “he is affable and majestical, 
merciful and severe; ” that he is skilful in mechanical arts, as 
“ making guns, casting ordnance, &c.; of sparing diet, sleeps but 
three hours a day, curiously industrious, affable to the vulgar, 
seeming to grace them and their presents with more respective 
ceremonies than the grandees; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enemies.” 37 


87 The principal authorities for this ac¬ 
count of Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, the 
“ Akbernameh ” by Abul Fazl, the “ Mun- 
takhab ul Tawdrikh,” Khafi Khan, and 
the “ Kholasat ul Tawarikh.” Abul Fazl, 
in thi9 reign, shows all his usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects. (See p. 
381.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom or 
power of Akber, is passed over or mis¬ 
stated ; and a uniform strain of panegyric 
and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the author, and almost 
with the hero. Amidst these unmeaning 
flourishes, the real merits of Akber disap¬ 
pear, and it is from other authors that 
we learn the motives of his action?., the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and 
the resources by which they were sur¬ 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one so well acquainted with 
Akber’s disposition, and submitted, it 
appears, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression of the vanity of that prince, 
which is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character. The “ Ak- 
bernflmeh” was brought down by Abul 
Fazl nearly to the time of his own death, 
in the fort y-s eventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining pe¬ 
riod of upwards of three years by a per¬ 
son named Enayet Ullah, or Mohammed 
Salia. I could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu¬ 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The “ Mun- 
takhab ul Tawarikh ” was finished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is Written by Abdul lvadir of Badayun, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
of India. The facts are chiefly taken 


from the “Tabakdti Akberi” down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber’s reign, 
when that book ends. The whole of that 
reign, however, has many additions from 
the author’s own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Kddir was a learned man employed by, 
Akber to make translations from Shan- 
scrit; but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrelled with Abul Fazl and Feizi, and 
has filled his book with invectives against 
their irreligion and that of Akber (see 
page 466, note). He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shade by Abul Fazl. The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar¬ 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist. Khafi Khdn and 
the author of the “ Kholasat ul Tawa¬ 
rikh ” are later compilers. The “ Taba- 
EatTAkbcri,” written by Nizam u din 
Hervi, is a history of the Mahometan 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of Ak¬ 
ber, and is said to be a work of great 
merit; but, although I have access to a 
copy, I am unable to avail myself of it, 
for want of the assistance I require to 
make out the character. Besides the ori¬ 
ginal of Khafi Khan, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Major A. Gordon of the Ma¬ 
dras establishment, for the use of a ma¬ 
nuscript translation made by him of the 
work of that historian down to near the 
end of Jehangir’s reign. It is much to 
be regretted that this excellent translation 
has not been carried on to the end of 
the history, which comes down to recent 
times, and affords the only full and con¬ 
nected account of the whole period which 
it embraces. 
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BOOK X. 


JEHANGIR—SHAH JEHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

JEHANGIR. 


oftoter 5 ;’ Selim took possession of the government immediately on 
jemad^ui ^ ^ at ^ er ’ s death, and assumed the title of Jehdngir (Con- 
&khir. queror of the World). 

He found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
state of in- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as could be 
accession of expected in so extensive an empire. The rebellion of 
jeMngfr. Osman continued in Bengal, but was confined to part of 
that province. The contest with the rana of Oudipur was a foreign 
war, and the success, though not complete, was on the side of the 
emperor. 

Affairs wore a worse aspect in the Deckan, where the Nizdm 
Sh&lii government of Ahmednagar seemed to be recovering from 
the loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some of the terri¬ 
tory it had been deprived of than to be completely subverted by 
the arms of the Moguls. 

Jehdngfr’s first measures were of a much more benevolent and 
measures at j udicious character than might have been expected of him. 
men cement ^confirmed most of his father’s old officers in their 
of his reign, stations; and issued edicts, remitting some vexatious 
duties which had survived Akber’s reforms, forbidding the bales of 
merchants to be opened by persons in authority without their free 
consent, directing that no soldiers or servants of the state should 
quarter themselves on private houses, abolishing the punishments 
of cutting off ears and noses, and introducing other salutary regula¬ 
tions. Notwithstanding his own notorious habits, he strictly for¬ 
bade the use of wine, and regulated that of opium; subjecting all 
offenders against his rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, to¬ 
gether with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, kept 
up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat on parti¬ 
cular days. He observed some of his superstitious devotions; he 
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exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who approached hi: 
and although, in his writings, he affects the devout style usual to 
all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and probably did not seriously 
pretend to, the character of a religious man. The general impression 
is, that, though more superstitious, he was less devout, than Akber, 
and had little feeling of religion even when abstracted from all 
peculiar tenets. 

Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access to 
complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as the 
efficacy of the invention deserved: a cha in was hung from a part of 
the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to all descrip¬ 
tions of people; it communicated with a_c luster of golden bells 
within the emperor’s.- own apartment, and he was immediately 
apprized by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, and thus 
rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep back in¬ 


formation. 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new emperor 
and his eldest son was not likely to have been diminished Flight of 
by the events which preceded the accession. Khusru had Khusru. 
ever since remained in a state of sullenness and dejection; and it is 
by no means probable that JeMngir’s treatment of him was such 
as would be likely to soothe his feelings. His behaviour does not 
appear to have given rise to any suspicion, until upwards A .i>. leoe, 
of four months after the accession; when Jeliangir was AjClOU, 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his son aHuja ' 
had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to Delhi. He 
immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of him, and followed 
himself, in the morning, with all the troops he could collect. 

Khusru was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 300 
horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. He hi» rebellion 
proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by the 
time he reached the Panj&b, had collected a body of upwards of 
10,000 men. The city of Lahor was betrayed to him, and he was 
making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel when he was 
disturbed by the approach of his father’s advanced guard, When 
this was announced to him, he drew Iris force out of Labor, and 
attacked the royal troops; but, although he had the advantage of 
engaging a detachment, ho was unable to offer a successful oppo¬ 
sition. Ho was totally defeated, and, having fled in the direction 
of Calral, he was run aground in a boat as he was passing the 
Hydaspes, and was seized and brought in chains before Quashed, 
his father. The whole rebellion did not last above a month. 

Khusru’s principal advisers, and many of his common followers, 
fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded him an opportu- 
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pity of displaying all the ferocity of his character. He ordered 700 


Barbarous of the prisoners to be impaled in a line leading from the 

punishment * , -*■ . . 

of the rebels, gate of Labor; and he expatiates, m Ins Memoirs, on the 
long duration of their frightful agonies. 1 To complete his barbarity, 
he made his son Kliusru be carried along the line on an elephant, 
while a mace-bearer called out to him, with mock solemnity, 
imprison- to receive the salutations of his servants. 2 The unhappy 
Kimsru. Khusru passed three days, in tears and groans, without 
tasting food; 3 and remained for long after a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. 

Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of Asof Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, very soon 
after the accession: he was recalled on the flight of Khusru, but in 
that short interval he had effected an accommodation with the r&na, 
and now joined his father’s camp. 

In the spring of the next year, Jehangir went to Cabul; and, 
a.d. 1606 , when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusru, 
a?hT?oi 8, ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to 
ziHai. walk in a garden within the upper citadel. If he had any 
disposition to carry his forgiveness further, it was checked by a con¬ 
spiracy, which was detected some time after, to release Kliusru, and 
to assassinate the emperor. 

On his return to Agra, Jeh&ngfr sent an army, under Mohabat 
^'h ioig : Kh&n, against the rana of Ojjdiptir, with whom the war 
wars in M6- had been renewed; and another, under the Khan Khdnan, 
tue Deckan. to effect a settlement of the Deckan. Prince Parviz was 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force: he was 
too young to exercise any real authority. 

The only event of importance in the following years was an 
JfapVetended i usurrec li° n at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who 
Khusru. assumed the character of Khusru, and, seizing on the city 
in consequence of the supineness of the local officers, drew 
together so many followers, that he engaged the governor 
of the province in the field, and some time elapsed before he was 
driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to death. 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
in success of serious aspect. After the taking of Ahmednagar, the con- 
tie Deckan. duct of the government of the new king fell into the hands 
Malik of an Abyssinian named Malik. Amber. This minister 

Amber. founded a new capital on the site of the present Auranga¬ 

bad; and maintained, for a long series of years, the apparently 


A.D. 1607, 
to 1610, 
A.H. 1017, 
to 1019. 


1 Price’s Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 88, 

2 Khafi Khan. 

3 Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 81). 


The 


general account of the rebellion is from 
Jehangir’s Memoirs, Khafi Khdn, ami 
Gladwin. 
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sinking fortunes of the Nizam Sh&hi government. His talents were 
not confined to war: lie introduced a new revenue system into tlic 



Deckan, perhaps in imitation of Todar Mai; and it has given liis 
name an universal celebrity in the Deckan equal to that enjoyed in 
Hindostan by the other great financier. 4 Malik Amber profited by 
some dissensions which fell out between the K h & n i Kh&nan and the 


other generals; and prosecuted his advantages with such success 
that he repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ah- He recovers 
mednagar, and compelled the Kh&ni Ivhdnan himself to A 
retire to Burhanphr. In these circumstances, Jehdngir recalled his 
general, and conferred the command on Khan Jehdn. 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jehdngir con- a .d. ten, 
tracted a marriage with the celebrated Nur Jehan, an Marriage of 
event which influenced all the succeeding transactions of witb ^ur 

Jehan. 

ms me. 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teherdn, in Persia, 
and held a high civil office under the government of that Her history, 
country. His son, Mirza Glieias, was reduced to poverty, and 
determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, with his wife, 
and a family consisting of two sons and a daughter, to India. He 
was pursued by misfortune even in this attempt; and by the time 
the caravan with which he travelled reached Candahar, he was 
reduced to circumstances of great distress. Immediately on his 
arrival in that city his wife was delivered of Nur Jehan; and into 
so abject a condition had they fallen,*tliat the parents were unable 
to provide for the conveyance of their infant, or to maintain the 
mother so as to admit of her giving' it support. The future 
empress was therefore exposed on the road by which the caravan 
was next morning to proceed. She was observed by a principal 
merchant of the party, who felt compassion for her situation, and 
was struck with her beauty; he took her up, and resolved to edu¬ 
cate her as his own. 

As a woman in a situation to act as a nurse was not easy to be 
found in a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her own mother 
should have been the person employed in that capacity; and the 
merchant’s attention being thus drawn to the distresses of the fann y, 
he relieved their immediate wants; and perceiving the father and 
his eldest son to be men much above their present condition, he 
employed them in matters connected with his business, and became 
much interested in their fate. By his means they were introduced 
to Akber; and, being placed in some subordinate employments, they, 
soon rose by their own abilities. ' • , 

In the mean time Nvtr Jehan grew up, and began to excite ad- 


4 


Grant's History of the Marattns, vol. i. p. 9! 
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miration by her beauty and elegance. She often accompanied lief 
mother, who had free access to the harem of Akber, and there at¬ 
tracted the notice of Jehanglr, then Prince Selim. His behaviour 
gave so much uneasiness to her mother, as to induce her to speak 
of it to the princess whom she was visiting. Through her, the case 
was laid before Akber, who remonstrated with his son ; and, at the 
same time, recommended that Nhr J ehan should be married, and 
removed from the prince’s sight. She was bestowed on Shir Afgan 
Khan, a young Persian lately come into the service, and to him 
Akber gave a jagir in Bengal. 

But these means were not sufficient to efface the impression made 
on Jehdngir; and, after he had been about a year on the throne, he 
took the opportunity of his foster-brother Kutb u din’s going as 
viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for him the possession 
of the object of his passion. 

It was probably expected that all opposition from the husband 
would be prevented by influence and promises; but Shir Afgan had 
a higher sense of honour, and no sooner suspected the designs that 
were entertained, than he resigned his command, and left off wearing 
arms, as a sign that he was no longer in the king’s service. 

The further progress of the affair does not appear : it must have 
been such as to alarm Shir Afgan; for the viceroy having taken 
occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, and 
having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his visit with a 
dagger concealed in his dress* An interview begun in such a spirit 
might be expected to close in blood. Shir Afgan, insulted by the 
proposals, and enraged at fhe threats of the viceroy, took his revenge 
with his dagger, and was liimself immediately despatched by the 
attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treasonable 
conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the family of the 
assassin. Nur Jehdn was seized, and sent as a prisoner to Delhi. 
Jeliangir soon after offered her marriage, and applied all his address 
to soothe and conciliate her; but Niir Jehdn was a high-spirited as 
well as an artful woman, and it is not improbable that she was sin¬ 
cere in her rejection of all overtures from one whom she looked on 
as the murderer of her husband. Her repugnance was so strongly 
displayed as to disgust Jeliangir. He at length placed her among 
the attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dis¬ 
missed her from his thoughts. 

, His passion, however, was afterwards revived; and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, their 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp; and Nur Jehdn was 
raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed by the 
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consort of any king in India. 5 From this period her ascendeni 
no bounds: her father was made prime minister; Her 
her brother was placed in a high station. The emperor iufluence * 
took no step without consulting her; and, on every affair in which 
she took an interest, her will was law. Though her sway produced 
bad consequences in the end, it was beneficial on the whole. Her 
# father was a wise and upright minister ; and it must have been, m 
part at least, owing to her influence that so great an improvement 
took place iff the conduct of Jehangir after the first few years of his 
reign. He was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer 
guilty of such barbarous cruelties as before; and although he still 
carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, yet it was 
at night, and in his private apartments. In the occupations which 
kept him all day before the eyes of his subjects, he seems to have 
supported his character with sufficient dignity, and without any 
breaches of decorum. Nur Jehan’s capacity was not less remark¬ 
able than her grace and beauty; it was exerted in matters proper 
to her sex, as well as in state affairs. The magnificence of the em¬ 
peror’s court was increased by her taste, and the expense was dimi¬ 
nished by her good arrangement. She contrived improvements in 
the furniture of apartments; introduced female dresses more be¬ 
coming than any in use before her time; and it is a question in 
India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the invention 
of ottar of roses. 6 One of the accomplishments by which she capti¬ 
vated Jehdngir is said to have been her facility in composing extem¬ 
porary verses . 

It was not long after the time of this marriage that the disturb- 
- ances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat and A>1) . 1613> 
death of Osmdn. The satisfaction derived from this event A,H * 1021 * j 
was more than counterbalanced by the ill success of the war in the 
Deckan. Jehangir had determined to make up for the combined 
languor of his former operations by a combined attack Akmednagar. 
from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah Klidn, viceroy 
of Guzerdt, was to invade Malik Ambers territory from that 
province at the same moment that the armies under Prince 
Parviz and Khan Jehdn L6di, reinforced by Raja Man Sing, were 
to advance from Cdndcsh and Berdr. But this well-con- Defeated 
certed plan entirely failed in the execution. Abdullah Amber. 
Klidn advanced prematurely from Guzerat, and Malik Amber did 
not lose a moment in profiting by his mistake. His mode of war 


5 Among other marks of sovereignty, 
her name was put on the coin along with 
the emperor’s. 

6 Great improvements must have taken 
place in later times; for Kha.fi Khan 


mentions that the same quantity of ottar 
(one t<5la) which he remembers selling m 
the beginning of Aurangzlb s reign for 
eighty rupees, was to be had, when he 
wrote, for seven or eight. 
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was much the same as that of the modem Marattas. Owing to the 
neighbourhood of the European ports, his artillery was superior to 
that of the emperor, and afforded a rallying point on which he 
could always collect his army; but his active means of offence were 
his light cavalry. He intercepted the supplies and harassed the 
march of the Moguls; he hovered round their army when halted; 
alarmed them with false attacks; and often made real incursions 
into different parts of the encampment, carrying off much booty, 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation.* Abdullah 
Khan was so completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that he 
soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat before 
such an enemy were easy to be foreseen; all his evils multiplied 
upon him from the day that it commenced; his rear-guard was cut to 
pieces ; and his march had nearly become a flight before he found 
refuge in the hills and jungles of Baglana, whence he proceeded 
without molestation into Guzer&t. The other armies had by this 
time taken the field; but seeing Malik Amber, on his return, flushed 
with success over their colleague, they thought it prudent 
to avoid a similar calamity, and concentrated at BurMnpur. 
Jeliangi'r’s arms were attended with better fortune in his war with 
the rana of Oudipur; and his success was the more wel¬ 
come, as the fruit of the abilities of his favourite son. 
Mohabat Khan, when first sent on that service, had gained a vic¬ 
tory over the rdna, but was unable to do anything decisive from the 
strength of the country into which he, as usual, retreated. The 
same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, afterwards appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Mohabat; but Prince Khurram (Shah Jeh&n), 7 who was now 
sent with an army of 20,000 men, evinced so much spirit in his 
attack on the Rajput troops, and so much perseverance in bearing 
up against the strength of the country and the unhealthiness of the 
climate, that the rdna was at last induced to sue for peace; and 
his offer being readily accepted, he waited on Shan Jehan in person, 
made offerings in token of submission, and sent Iris son to accom¬ 
pany the prince to Delhi. Shah Jehan, on this occasion, did not 
Victories and forget the policy of Akber. The moment the rana’s 
Shah Jehan homage was paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him 
by his side, and treated him with every form of respect 
and attention. All the country conquered from him since 
the invasion of Akber was restored ; and his son, after an 
honourable reception from Jehangir, was raised to a high 
rank among the military chiefs of the empire. 


A.D. 1012, 
a.h. ro2r. 


War with 


(Prince 
Khurram). 

The rdna 
submits on 
honourable 
terms. 
a.d. 1614, 
A.n. 1023. 


7 The name of this prince was Khur¬ 
ram, and he bore no other at the com¬ 
mencement of his father’s reign; but as 
he received the title of Shah Jehan long 


before his own accession, it will prevent 
confusion to give him that name from the 
first. 
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The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Sh&h Jeh 
for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved to him with 
so much arrogance, that Jehangir was soon obliged to remove him, 
and commit him for a time to confinement. 

This exploit raised Sh&h Jeh&n’s credit to the highest influence of 
pitch; and, as he had lately married the niece of Nur Je- bUah Jehan - 
hail, he was supported by her powerful influence, and was ^ p ff r tcd 
generally looked on as the chosen successor to the empire. Jehdn * 

During these events, Raja Man Sing died in the Deckan. A re¬ 
bellion of the Roushenias, which broke out in 1611, and 
in which the city of Cabul had been exposed to danger, queued, 
was now terminated by the death of Alidad, the grandson and 
spiritual successor of Bayaz id. Abdullah Khan, viceroy of Griizer&t, 
having incurred the king’s displeasure, by oppressions in the pro¬ 
vince, and by the indignity with which he treated the royal news- 
writer, was ordered to be seized and sent to the capital. He anti¬ 
cipated the order by setting off on foot, with his troops and attend¬ 
ants following at a great distance. He came to court barefooted 
and in chains, and threw himself at the king s feet; but was par¬ 
doned, and not long after restored to favour at the intercession of 


Sh&h Jeh4n. 

It was not long after the return of Shah Jehdn that Sir T. Roe 
arrived at the court, as ambassador from King James I* 8 Embassy of 
His accounts enable us to judge of the state of India 
under Jehdngfr. 

The sea-ports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. Even Roe, his account 
though otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had pire, court, 
his baggage searched and some articles taken by the ter of Jehtln- 
governor. 9 His journey from Surat, by Burhanpur and gir * 
Chitdr, to Ajmfr, lay through the Deckan, where war was raging, 
and the rana’s country, where it had just ceased ; yet he met with 
no obstruction or alarm, except from mountaineers, who then, as 
now, rendered the roads unsafe in times of trouble. 

The Deckan bore strong marks of devastation and neglect. Bur- 
lidnpur, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, con¬ 
tained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of mud 
huts; and the court of Parviz, held in that town, had no pretensions 


to splendour. 


8 He arrived at Ajmir on December 23, 
1615, accompanied the king to Mandu and 
Guzerat, and left him in the end of 1618. 

9 It must, however, be observed, that 
this governor, Zulfikar Khdn, was very 
inimical to the English, and had lately 
concluded an agreement with the Portu¬ 


guese, by which he engaged to exclude 
English vessels from his ports. The agree¬ 
ment was not ratified by the emperor: 
and Ziilfikar was constrained, by his duty 
to his own government, to maintain out¬ 
ward appearances towards a foreign am¬ 
bassador. (Ormc, vol. iii. p. 361, &c.) 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. The former 
were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals; 10 and their de¬ 
cline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akber’s time. The governments were farmed, and the governors 
exacters and tyrannical. 

Though a judicious and sober writer, Roe is profuse in his praise 
of the magnificence of the court; and he speaks in high terms of the 
courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and elegance of the enter¬ 
tainments they gave to him. His reception, indeed, was in all re¬ 
spects most hospitable, though the very moderate scale of his pre¬ 
sents and retinue was not likely to conciliate a welcome where state 
was so generally maintained. He was excused all humiliating cere¬ 
monials, was allowed to take the highest place in the court on public 
occasions, and was continually admitted into familiar intercourse 
with the emperor himself. 

The scenes he witnessed at his private interviews form a curious 
contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was surrounded. 
He sat on a low throne all covered with diamonds, pearls, and ru¬ 
bies ; and had a great display of gold plate, vases, and goblets, set 
with jewels. The party was free from all restraint, scarcely one of 
them remaining sober except Sir Thomas and a few other grave 
personages, who were cautious in their indulgence. Jeliangir him¬ 
self never left off till he dropped asleep, when the lights were ex- 
tinguishecUand the company withdrew. On these occasions he was 
overflowing with kindness, which increased with the effects of the 
wine; and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them to 
midnight.” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. On 
one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public to a 
debauch of the night before, Jehangfr affected surprise, inquired 
what other persons had shared in this breach of the law, and ordered 
those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one of them died. 
He always observed great strictness in public, and never admitted a 
person into his presence who, from his breath or otherwise, gave any 
signs of having been drinking wine. His reserve, however, was of 
little use : like great men at present, he was surrounded by news- 
writers ; and his most secret proceedings, and even the most minute 


10 Such were Mandu and Todah, of both Todah (the capital of a Rdjput prince 
of which he speaks in the highest terms in the province of Ajmir) enjoys no such 
of admiration. Mfindu, the former capital celebrity, 
of M&lwa, is still generally known; but 
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actions of his life, were known to every man in the capital within a 
few hours after they took place. 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other in¬ 
stances of inhumanity, Roe seems to consider Jehangir as neither 
wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although his claim to the 
latter quality is impaired by some weaknesses which Sir Thomas 
himself relates. In one case he seized on a convoy coming to the ' 
ambassador from Surat, and consisting of presents intended for him¬ 
self and his court, together with the property of some merchants who 
took advantage of the escort; he rummaged the packages himself 
with childish curiosity; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to • 
appease and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard * 
of common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all open to cor¬ 
ruption. The treaty he had to negotiate hung on for upwards of 
two years, until he bribed Asof KMn with a valuable pearl; after 
which all went on well and smoothly. Both Roe and other con-1 
temporary travellers represent the military spirit as already much 
declined, and speak of the Rajputs and Patans as the only brave 
soldiers to be found. 11 


The man ual arts were in a high state, and were not confined to 
those peculiar to the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s presents was a 
coach, and within a very short period several others were constructed, 
very superior in materials, and fully equal in workmanship. Sir 
Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, and was soon after pre¬ 
sented with several copies, among which he had great difficulty in 
distinguishing the original. 12 There was a great influx of Europeans, 
and considerable encouragement to their religion. JeMngir had 
figures of Christ and the Virgin at the head of his rosary; and two 
of his nephews embraced Christianity, with his full approbation. 13 

/. The language of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke Hin- 
dostani; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the emperor 
himself and the Kliani Khanan well versed in that tongue. 

No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the am¬ 
bassador and the .court, than the fate of Prince Khusru. Prin ce 
All his bad qualities were forgotten in his misfortunes; KhusnL 
he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; the greatest joy 
prevailed when any sign appeared of his restoration to favour, and 
corresponding indignation when he fell into the power of his ene¬ 
mies. Even the king was supposed to be attached to him, though 


11 Roe. Terry. Hawkins. nightpieces, and landscapes: “but good, 

12 Among the articles he recommends for they understand them as well as we. * 
for presents, are historical paintings, 13 Roc. Hawkins. Terry. Coryat. 
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the influence of Sh&h Jehan and the arts 
and Nur Jehan. 14 Kliusru’s exclusion was not the 
jeh&n. more popular for its being in favour of Slidh Jelian ; who, 
according to Sir T. Eoe, was “ flattered by some, envied by others, 
loved by none.” Eoe himself represents him as a bigot and a 
tyrant; but as his conduct shows nothing but ability and correct¬ 
ness, it is probable that he owed his unpopularity to his cold and 
haughty manners; the ambassador himself remarking, that he never 
saw so settled a countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity, 
never smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction 
of persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five. 

Shah Jehan might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
Prince Parviz, his elder brother; -hut that prince, though some- 

rarvfz. times an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really 

formidable opposition to the superior abilities of Shah Jehan, sup¬ 
ported by the influence of the empress. 

shah jehan A final blow was given to any hopes tlf«4 Parviz may 
apparent 1611 have entertained, by the elevation of his brother to the 
sent to settle title of king, 15 on his undertaking a great expedition 
the Deckan. against'the Deck an. He was invested with ample powers 
The emperor 011 this occasion i and Jehangir himself moved to M aiidu, 
a n n i6i6 to be at hand to support hjgn in ease of need. 

October;' Roe accompanied th& emperor on his march; and his 
zi kfida.’ account of the movement of the army forms a striking 

descTipUon 8 contrast to the good order and discipline he had hitherto 

of ins march, admired. The court and camp, while halted, were as 
regular as ever; but the demand for carriage cattle created a gene¬ 
ral scramble and confusion. The Persian ambassador and Eoe 
were left for some days at Ajmir, from the want of conveyance for 
tfafeir baggage; and the tents of the soldiers and followers were set 
fire to, to compel them to proceed, though ill provided. When 
actually in motion, the same want of arrangement was felt: some¬ 
times there was a deficiency of water; and sometimes, in long and 
difficult marches through woods and mountains, the road was 
scattered with coaches, carts, and camels, unable to proceed to the 
stage. 16 

14 Sir T. Roe once met Khusru, while their ambassador, 
moving in loose custody, along with the 15 From this time some writers call him 
army. He stopped under the shade of Shdh Khurram, and others Shah Jehan. 
a tree during the heat, and sent for Sir 16 “ In following the Mogul’s court,” 
Thomas, who was near. His person was says Roe, “I encountered all the incon- 
comely, his countenance cheerful, and his veniences that men are subject to under 
heard was grown down to his girdle. Ho an ill government and an intemperate 
knew nothing of what was passing, and climate.” 
had not heard cither of the English or 
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The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to 
J^Mn. The ascendency of a private person, like Malik gjggjfg 
Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even sh&hJeMn. 
his own officers. In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still further discouragement 
among the allies ; so that when SMh JeMn entered the A . D . leu, 
Deckan, he found little difficulty in detaching the king ot ^JoW, 
Bijapur from the confederacy; and Amber, seeing himself ^ lulawal ; 
entirely deserted, was likewise compelled to make submission on 
the part of his nominal sovereign, Niz&rn Shah ; and to restore the 
fort of Ahmednagar and all the other territory which he had re¬ 
conquered from the Moguls. 

After this glorious termination of the war, Sh&h JeMn A . D . leer, 
returned to Mandu, and joined his father, within a a A i o*^6, * 
twelvemonth of the time when they had marched from shawal ' 
Ajinir. 

Jehangir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerat; he 
remained there for near a year, and added the viceroyalty 
of that province to the governments previously held by shah 

SMh JeMn. Guzerdt ; 

He quitted Guzerat in September, 1618; and the next two 
years are marked by no events, except an insurrection in a .h^<w, 
the Panjab; the capture of the fort of Kangra or Nagar- 
cot, under the mountains; and a journey of the emperor to 


Cashmir. ^ 

While in that valley, he received intelligence of a renewal ot 
the war in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun, Renewal of 
without provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably was ances in the 
tempted by some negligence on the other side, for he had A< D. k i 62 i, - 
little difficulty in taking possession of the open country, AH - 1030 ’ 
and driving the Mogul commanders into Burhanpur, from whence 
they sent most earnest entreaties for help from JeMngir. 

SMh Jelian was again ordered to march with a powerful queii them, 
army; and great treasures were collected to supply him after he 
reached the frontier. From some rising distrust in his mind, he 
refused to march, unless his brother, Prince Khusru, were made 
over to his custody, and allowed to go with him to the Deckan. 
Being gratified in this respect, he entered on the service with his 
usual ability. Before he reached Mdlwa, a detachment of Malik 
Ambers had crossed the Nerbadda, and burned the suburbs of 
M&ndu; but they were driven back as the prince advanced; and 
he, in turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began offensive operations, j 
Malik Amber had recourse to his usual mode of war, cut off supplies 
and detachments, hung upon the line of march, and attempted by 
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long and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found SMh 
JeMn always on his guard; was at last compelled to risk the fate 
His success of the campaign in a general action, and was defeated 
m the neid. : considerable loss. 

But although Shah Jehan had a clear superiority in the field, he 
still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the coun¬ 
try. It was therefore with great satisfaction that he re¬ 
ceived overtures from Amber, offering a further cession, 
and agreeing to pay a sum of money. 

Not long after this success, JeMngir was seized with a violent 
mnesfof the asthma, a complaint from which he suffered 

emperor. severely during the rest of his life. He was for some time 
in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an immediate 
vacancy of the throne. 

Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his government 
Measures of with a reprimand ; and though Shah Jehan had not time 
to take such a step before he heard of his father’s recovery, 
yet the sudden death of Prince Khusru, which happened 
at this juncture, was so opportune, that it brought the 
strongest suspicions of violence against the rival to whose 
custody he had been intrusted. We ought not, however^ 
too readily to believe that a life not sullied by any other crime 
could be stained by one of so deep a dye. a 

This event, which seemed to complete the security of Shah'' 
Alienation Jeh&n’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series of 

press 6 from dangers and disasters that nearly ended in his ruin. Up 

shah jeb&n. to t ki s p er j oc i 3 his 0 wn influence had been strengthened 
by the all-powerful support of Nur Jehan; but, about the time of 
his departure for the Deckan, that princess had affianced her 
daughter by Slur Afgan to Prince Shehriar, the youngest son of 
Jehangir; 17 a connexion of itself sufficient to undermine her ex¬ 
clusive attachment to the party of her more distant relative. But 
h°r views w&re further changed by a consideration of the impossi¬ 
bility of her gaining an ascendency, such as she now possessed, over 
an active and intelligent prince like Shah Jehan. During her 
father’s lifetime she had been kept within bounds of moderation by 
his prudent counsels: after his death, which happened about this 
time, she exercised her dominion over the emperor without the least 
control; her brother, Asof KMn (to whose daughter Shah Jehan 
was married), being a mere instrument of her will. Unwilling to 
relinquish such unlimited power, she determined by all means to 
oppose the succession of Shah Jeh&n ; and, warned by the death of 
Khusru, and the danger of J eMngir, she saw that she had not a 

Khafi Khan. 


JEHANGIR. 

^___lose in cutting off the resources which might 

time enable the prince to overcome her opposition. 

An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this design. 
Candahar having been taken by the Persians, it was 
pointed out as an enterprise worthy of the conqueror oi 
the Deckan, to recover that ancient possession. Shdh sshwit 
Jehan at first gave into the project, and advanced as far 
as Mandu, on his way to the north; but, perceiving, be- retaken, 
fore long, that the object was to remove him from the country where 
his influence was established, and engage him in a remote and difficult 
command, he put off his further march, on pretext of the season 
and the state of his troops, and began to stipulate for some securities 
to be given to him before he should venture to move out of India. 

These demands were represented to Jehangir as arising fiom a 
project of independence; and Shah Jelian was directed, hu reluct- 
in reply, to send the greater part of his army to the capital, leave 1* 
ip order that it might accompany Shehri&r, to whom the recovery 
of Candahar was to be committed. Orders were also sent Tteenter- 
, direct to the principal officers, to leave Shah Jelian s mated to 
camp and repair to that of Shehri&r. This drew a re- shelisr; 
monstrance from Shah Jehiin, who now desired to be most of 
• allowed to wait on his father, while the other as peremp- troops aro 
torily ordered him to return to the Deckan. The jaglrs tran “ 

' which "Shih Jehan held in Hindostan were transferred to Sliehnar 

during these discussions; and Shah Jelian, who had not been con¬ 
sulted in the arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in 
the Deckan and Guzer&t. As things drew towards a crisis, Moh&bat^ 
Mur Jehan, distrusting both the military talents of her to court by 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes on the empri “ s- 
Mohabat Khan, the most rising general of the time, but hitherto the 
particular enemy of Asof Kh&n. He was accordingly summoned to 
court from his government of Cabul, and was treated with eveiy 
mark of favour and confidence. 

JeMngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the com¬ 
mencement of these discussions, and fixed his couit at ^ ut 6 0c t. 
Ijahor, to be at hand in case his presence should be re- a.h. 1031. 




In the mean time messages passed between Shah Jehan distrust bc» 
and the emperor, but with so little effect in producing a emperor an( j 
reconciliation, that Jehangir put several persons to death 
on suspicion of a plot with his son; and Shah Jehan, S huhJeh<cn. 

7 finding that his fate was sealed, marched from Mandu « 
withliis army towards Agra; Jehangir, on this, marched 
from Labor, and, passing through the capital, arrived *. H . 1032. 
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Shah Jehan. 


Its conse¬ 
quences. 


V within twenty miles of the rebel army lying at Bel£cJipur, forty 
miles south of Delhi. Shdh Jehan retired'into the neighbouring ’ 
hills of Mewdt, and disposed his’ troops so as to shut the passes 
against a force which the emperor detached in quest of him. A 
partial and indecisive action took place, and is said to have been 
followed by negotiations. The result was, that Shall 
Jehan determined to retire, and set out on his march 
for Mandu. 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step: it was 
attended with all the consequences usual with attempts 
to recede in civil wars. Jehdngir advanced in person 
to Ajmir, and sent on a strong force, under Prince Parviz and 
Mohabat Khan, to follow up the retiring rebels. Rustam Khan, 
whom Shah Jehan had left to defend the hills on the Chambal, 
deserted to the enemy; the province of Guzerat expelled his 
governor, and he was himself compelled, by the advance of the im¬ 
perial army, to cross the Nerbadda and retire to Burhanpur. Nor 
was he long permitted to remain there in tranquillity; for Mohabat 
Khan, having blinded him by some delusive negotiations, crossed 
the Nerbadda, and was joined by the Khani Khdndn, who till 
si) ah jehun this time had been attached to Shah Jehdn. The rains 
Teiinguna. were at their height when Shah Jehan commenced his « 
retreat into Telingana, and a great part of his forces had deserted 
him before he directed his course to Masulipatam, with the inten- 
wa ke toj3en ^ on ma king his way to Bengal. He accomplished 
Tv ic21 this long and arduous march by the early part of the suc- 

a‘.li. io33 . ceeding year, and met with no opposition in Bengal, until 

he reached Raj Mahal, where the governor of the province en¬ 
gaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle. By this vic- 
obtains pos- tory, Shah Jehdn obtained possession of Bengal, and was 
enabled to seize on Behdr, and to send on a detachment 
under Bhim Sing, the brother of the ran a of Oudiphr, 
to endeavour to secure the fort of Allahabad. 

In the mean time Prince Parviz and Mohabat KMn, after 
by Prince ued Shdh Jehdn from the Deckan, had cantoned for 

Parviz and 'the rainy season at Burhdnpur. On hearing’ of his ar- 

Moh&bat • 1 i it ° i 

Khan. rival and rapid progress m Bengal, they put themselves 
in motion in the direction of Allahdbdd. Shdh Jehdn crossed the 
Ganges to meet them; but the people of the country, who were 
not inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, refused to 
bring in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping up his 
communications by means of the boats on the Ganges. The dis¬ 
couragement and privations which were the consequence of this 
state of things, led to the desertion of the new levies which 


session of 
Bengal and 
lJehar. 
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Sh&h Jelian had raised in Bengal; and when, at last, he came 
to an action with his opponents, he was easily over- is defeated 
powered, his army dispersed, and himself constrained the Deckan. 
once more to seek for refuge in the Deckan. Affairs in State of the 
that quarter s were favourable to his views. During his Deckan * 
first flight to the Deckan the king of Bijapur and Malik Amber 
had both remained steady to their engagement with JeMngir ; 
and the king of Golconda had shown no disposition to assist him 
during his retreat through Telingana. Since, that time the Mo¬ 
guls had taken part on the side of the king of Bijapur in a dispute 
between him and Malik Amber, and the latter chief retaliated 
by invading the Mogul dominions, and carrying his ravages to 
the neighbourhood of Burlianphr. He was therefore pre- shdh JoMn 
pared to receive Shall JeMn with open arms; and wrote MaukAm- 
to press him to undertake the siege of Burlianpur. Sli&h 
Johan complied, and commenced his operations. The place made 
an obstinate defence; and, in the end, the. return of 
Parviz and Mohabat to tjlie Nerbadda obliged him to raise Muh&tmt 
the siege and attend to his own safety. His adherents Deserted by 
now deserted him in greater numbers than before; and, hl8arm y- 
being dispirited by ill health as well as adverse fortune, he wrote 
to beg his father’s forgiveness, and to express his readiness to 
submit to his commands. Jehangir directed him to give up the 
forts of Bot&s in Behar, and Asirghar in the Deckan, both of which 
were still in his possession, and to send two of his sons, Dara feheko 
and Aurangzib, to court, as hostages for his good behaviour. 
These demands were complied with; but we are pre- om;rs 
vented iudpino; of the treatment designed for Shah Jeh&n to the om- 
by an event which, for a time, threw the whole empn*e a.d. 1625. 
into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shah J eh an to the Deckan, Jehangir 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi; and believing all serious danger 
to his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe¬ 
dition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following year. On 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the inarches 
Eoushemas, to change his destination for Cabul; and 
although he soon heard of the suppression of the rebel- in cabui. 
lion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Alidad, who 
was the leader of it, he made no change in his determination. 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran¬ 
quillity; for so sooner was Shah JeMn reduced to sub- Persecution 
mission than the domineering spirit of Nur Jelian pro- ° Khliu by the 
ceeded to raise up new enemies. MoMbat Khan was en,I>iess * 
the son of Ghor Beg, a native of C&bul. 18 He had at- IIlsblbt0, y* 

18 Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 30. 
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the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and 
raised to the highest dignities and employments by JehAngir. 
He had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of the people, 19 
and might now be considered as the most eminent of all the 
emperor’s subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nur Jelian. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted Mohabat for his old enmity to 
her brother, and his recent connexion with Parviz. 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to court 
He is sum- to answer charges of oppression and embezzlement diming 
court. the time of his occupation of Bengal. He at first made 
excuses for not attending, and was supported by Par viz; but, 
finding that his appearance was insisted on, he set out on his 
journey, accompanied by a body of 5000 BAjputs whom he had 
contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 


Brutai treat- man, named Berkliordar, without first asking the em- 
son-in-iaw peror’s leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank. 
peror. tem Jehangir was enraged at this apparent defiance: he sent 
for Berkhordar, and, in one of those fits of brutality which still 
broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and beaten with 
thorns in his own presence; and then seized on the dowry he had 
received from Mohabat, and sequestrated all his other property. 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that he would not be admitted to the emperor’s presence; and, 
perceiving that his ruin was predetermined, he resolved not to 
wait till he should be separated from his troops, but to strike a 
blow, the very audacity of which should go far to insure its success. 

Jehangir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes; and was 
Mohabat preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his way 
emperprV 1 * 6 to C&bul. He sent the army across the river in the first 
a?£T 62 g, instance, intending to follow at his leisure when the 
crowd and confusion should be over. The whole of the 
jemtfdi 2 . troops had passed, and the emperor remained with his 
personal guards and attendants, when Mohabat, getting his men 
under arms a little before day-break, sent a detachment of 2000 
men to seize the bridge, and moved, himself, with all speed, to the 
spot where the emperor was encamped. The place was quickly 
surrounded by his troops; while he himself, at the head of a chosen 
body of 200 men, pushed straight for the emperor’s tent. The 
attendants were overthrown and dispersed before they were aware 


19 Sir T. Roe, in A.D. 1616, says of him, favourite, but cares not for the prince 
that he is a noble and generous man, well (Shah Jehan). 
beloved by all men, and the king’s only 
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of the nature of the attack; and Jehangir, who was not quite 
covered from the effects of his last night’s debauch, was awakened 
by the rush of armed men around his bed: he started up, seized 
his sword, and, after staring wildly round, he perceived what had 
befallen him, and exclaimed, “ Ah! Moh&bat Khan! traitor! what 
is this?” Mohabat Khan replied by prostrating • himself on the 
ground, and lamenting that the persecution of his enemies had 
forced him to have recourse to violence to obtain access to his 
master. J eh&ngfr at first could scarcely restrain his indignation; 
but, observing, amidst all Mohdbat’s humility, that he was not 
disposed to be trifled with, he gradually accommodated himself to 
his circumstances, and endeavoured to conciliate his captor. Mo- 
habat now suggested to him that, as it was near his usual time 
of mounting, it was' desirable that he should show himself in public 
to remove alarm, and check the misrepresentations of the ill dis¬ 
posed. Jehdngir assented, and endeavoured to withdraw, on pre¬ 
tence of dressing, to his female apartments, where he hoped to 
have an opportunity of consulting with Nur Jelidn: being pre¬ 
vented from executing this design, he prepared himself where he 
was, and at first mounted a horse of his own in the midst of the 
Rajputs, who received him with respectful obeisances; but Mo- 
h&bat, reflecting that he would be in safer custody, as well as more 
conspicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him on 
one of those animals with two armed Rajputs by his side. At 
this moment, the chief elephant driver, attempting to force Ins 
way through the R&jputs, and to seat the emperor on an elephant 
of his own, was despatched on a sign from Mohabat. One of Je- 
hdngfr’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, not without 
a wound, was allowed to mount with his master, and the same 
permission was given to the servant who was intrusted with the 
bottle and goblet, so essential to JeMngir’s existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their full 
effect on the emperor; and he proceeded very tractably to the 


tents of Mohabat Kluin. 

Meanwhile, Nur Jeh&n, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When she spjnva 
found all access cut off to the emperor, she immediately JeMn. 
put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter of the 
most ordinary description. As the guards were ordered to let 
every one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed the river 
without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst of the royal 
camp. She immediately sent for her brother and the principal 
chiefs and bitterly reproached them with their cowardice and 
’ 2 k 
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neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be made a prisoner beiore 
their eyes. She did not confine. herself to invectives, but made 
immediate preparations to rescue her husband by force; and 
although Jehangir, probably in real apprehension of what might 
happen to himself in the confusion, sent a messenger with his 
signet to entreat that no attack might be made, she treated the 
message as a trick of Moliabat’s, and only suspended her proceed¬ 
ings until she could ascertain the real position of the enemy’s camp, 
'sand the part of it inhabited by the emperor. During the night, 
a nobleman named Fedai Khan made an attempt to carry off 
JeMngir by swimming the river at the head of a small body of 
horse: his approach was discovered, and it was with difficulty he 
effected his escape, after losing several of his companions killed 
and drowned in the river. 

Next morning the whole army moved down to the attack. It 
she attacks was headed by Nur Jehdn herself, who appeared on the 
camp. a s howdah of a high elephant, with a bow and two quivers of 
arrows. The bridge had been burned by the Rajputs, and the army 
began to cross by a ford which they had discovered lower down the 
river. It was a narrow shoal, between deep water, and full of dan¬ 
gerous pools; so that the passage was not effected without the 
utmost disorder; many were obliged to swim, and all landed with 
their powder wetted, weighed down with their drenched clothes and 
armour, and obliged to engage hand to hand before they could 
make good their footing on the beach. Nur Jehdn was among the 
foremost, on her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal 
chiefs around her: she with difficulty effected a landing, but found 
it impossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Rajputs 
had the advantage of the ground; they poured down showers of 
balls, arrows, and rockets on the troops in the ford; and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back into the water 
sword in hand. 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued: the ford was 
choked with horses and elephants; some fell and were trampled 
under foot; others sunk in the pools, and were unable to regain the 
shoal; and numbers plunged into the river and ran the chance of 
making good their passage, or being swept away by the stream. 
The most furious assault was directed on Nur Jehan: her elephant 
was surrounded by a crowd of R&jputs; her guards were over¬ 
powered and cut down at its feet; balls and arrows fell thick round 
her howdah ; and one of the latter wounded the infant daughter of 
is repulsed Shehriar, who was seated in her lap. At length her driver 
loss. was killed ; and her elephant having received a cut on the 

proboscis, dashed into the river, and soon sunk in deep water, and 
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out and reached the shore, when Nur Jehan was surrounded by her 
women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found her howdah, 
stained with blood, and herself busy in extracting the arrow, and 
binding up the wound of the infant. Fed ai Kh an had made an¬ 
other attempt, during the confusion of the battle, to enter the ene¬ 
my’s camp at an unsuspected point, and had penetrated so far that 
Ins balls and arrows fell within the tent where JeMngir was seated ; 
but the general repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his 
retreat, wounded, and with the loss of many of his men, and imme¬ 
diately retired to the neighbouring foil; of Rohtas, of which he was 
the governor. 

Nur Jehan now saw that there was no hope of rescuing her hus¬ 
band by force; and she determined to join him in his She joins the 
captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for effect- SSconfine- 

. , • it ment. 

mg his deliverance. 

Mohdbat Khan, after liis success at the Hydaspes, advanced to 
Attok, where Asof Khan had retired. ’His authority was 
now so well established that it was recognised by most of power, 
the army; and Asof Khan, and such leaders as attempted-to hold 
out, were obliged in the end to give themselves up as prisoners. 
But the security and even the extent of Mohdbat’s power was far 
from being so great as it appeared; his haughty and violent be¬ 
haviour to those who had been opposed to him took deep root in 
their breasts. The ascendency of the Rajputs was offensive to the 
other troops ; and, as the provinces were still faithful to the em¬ 
peror, and two of his sons at large, Mohdbat was obliged to use great 
management in his treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his ob¬ 
jects by persuasion rather than by force or fear. Jehan- ArtiflceBot 
glr, tutored by Nur Jehdn, took full advantage of the cir- the emperor - 
cumstances in which he was placed; he affected to enter into Mo¬ 
habat’s views with his usual facility; expressed himself pleased 
tp be delivered from the thraldom in which he had been kept by 
Asof Khan; and even carried his duplicity so far as to warn MoM¬ 
bat that he must not think Nur Jehdn was as well disposed to him 
as he was himself; and to put him on his guard against little plots 
that were occasionally formed for thwarting his measures. Mohdbat 
was completely blinded by these artifices; and thinking himself sure 
of the emperor, he gave less heed to the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced to Cdbul; the 
neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
king’s guard, and Nur Jehdn seized the opportunity of getting per¬ 
sons in her interest to offer their services in such a way as to avoid 
suspicion. Jehdngir was allowed, at this time, to go out to shoot 
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oti an elephant, always surrounded by Rajputs, and with one in par¬ 
ticular, who stuck to him like his shadow and never for a moment 
Quarrel let him out of his sight. On one of these occasions an 
E^pS^and affray took place between the Rajputs with the emperor 
troops . 8 8 and some of the Ahdis, a select body of single horsemen, 
whose duty it was to attend on his Majesty. The largest part of 
the escort being composed of R&jputs, the Ahdis were overpowered 
an^ several of them killed; and on their complaining to Mohabat, 
he said he would be happy to punish the offence if they could bring 
it home to any individuals. The Ahdis, incensed at this evasion, 
fell with their whole force on a body of R&jputs, killed many, and 
drove others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the 
Hazarehs. MoMbat himself was exposed to so much danger in this 
disturbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king’s tent. 
Neit day the ringleaders were punished; but a portion of the army 
was left in open enmity with the R&jputs, whose numbers were also 
diminished; and the Afghans of the neighbourhood showed every 
Plots and disposition to take part with the emperor. Nur Jehan 
Sf e Ndr ati ° ns could therefore pursue her schemes with less obstruction 
Jehdn. # an( j i ess fear of detection. She employed agents to enlist fit 
men in scattered points at a distance, whence some were to straggle 
into camp as if in quest of service, while the others were to remain 
at their positions, and await her further orders. She next made 
Jeh&ngir suggest a muster of the troops of all the jagirdars; and 
when she was summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to 
be indignant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject, and 
said she would take care that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly she dressed out her old-droops so as to make 
the smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained new levies 
as if to complete her contingent, and at the same time directed her 
recruits in the country to repair by twos and threes to the army. 


nescue of All this could not be done without some alarm to Mohabat 
Jehringfr. Khan ; but he was no longer able to crush opposition by 
force, and he suffered himself to be persuaded by Jehangir to avoid 
personal risk by forbearing to accompany him to the muster of 
Nur Jeh&n’s contingent. Jeh&ngir advanced alone to the review; 
and he had no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
closed in on him, cut off the Rajput horse by whom he was guarded; 
and being speedily joined by their confederates, rendered it impos¬ 
sible to make any attempt to seize his person. Mohabat Kh&n per¬ 
ceived that his power was irretrievably lost; and immediately with¬ 
drew to a distance with his troops, and entered on negotiation to 
procure his pardon and assurances of safety. 

Jehdngir was now restored to liberty, and Nur Jehan to power. 




JEHANGIR. 


She bad relinquished none of her designs during the period of 
adversity; and as she was obliged to make terms with Mo- Terms 
habat, to procure the release of her brother, who was his §Joh<?btt° 
prisoner, she determined to connect the pardon of one KMn * 
enemy with the destruction of another; and made it a condition of 
the emperor’s reconciliation with Mohdbat, that he should imme¬ 
diately have the use of his services against Shah Jehan. ^ e J® g 8 t ent 
That prince, after his own submission and the misfortune SMh JeMn. 
of his father, had come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1000 
men, in the hopes that his army might increase as he advanced; 
but Baja Kishen Sing, his principal adherent, dying at that place, 
instead of an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and 
was obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had not been 
prevented by ill health. From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten: he heard of the death of Parviz at Burhdnpur, and 
learned also that Mohdbat, instead of pursuing him, was now him¬ 
self pursued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had again 
come to a rupture. 

Encouraged by these circumstances, he set off, through ^ r t ^ s 
Guzerat, for the Deckan, where he was soon joined by 
Mohdbat with such part of his force as still remained. 20 SMh JeMn - 

Jehdngir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from Cdbul 
to Ldhor. Some time was spent in restoring every branch of 
the government to its old footing; and when all had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set off on his annual visit to 
Cashmir. * 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, Sheriar was seized 
with so violent.an illness that he was obliged to leave Cashmir for 
the warmer climate of Ldh6r. Not long after his de- sickness 
parture, Jehdngir was himself taken ill with a severe return of his 
asthma; and it soon became evident that his life was in great dan¬ 
ger. An attempt was made to remove him to Ldhor ; his complaint 
was increased by the motion and passage of the mountains; and 
before he had got over a third of his journey he had a severe 
attack, and died soon after reaching his tent, in the six- ^deati^ 
tieth year of his age. 

Several of the great men of the time of Akber died 
shortly before Jehdngir. Aziz died before the usurpation 


A.D. 1627, 
Oct. 28 ; 
A.H. 1037, 
Safar 28. 


20 Gladwin’s Jehangir. Khafi KMn 
makes an intermediate reconciliation be¬ 
tween Mohabat and Jehdngir, and another 
visit of Mohabat to court, followed by a 
fresh revolt : but these rapid changes ap¬ 


pear inexplicable; and it is not easy to 
believe that if Mohdbat had been in Nur 
Jehan’s hands, having no longer her bro¬ 
ther for a hostage, he would again have 
been allowed to retire in safety. 
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of Mohabat; Malik Amber, during its continuance; and 
Khan (the Khani KMn&n) shortly after it was suppressed. 

Among the occurrences of Jehangir’s reign may be mentioned an 
edict against the use of tobacco, which was then a novelty. It 
would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction of a 
practice now universal iru Asia, if the name of tambacu, by which it 
is known in most eastern countries, were not of itself sufficient to 
show its American origin. 21 


CHAPTEK II. 


SIIAH JEHAN, TILL 1657. 


The influence of Nur Jeh&n expired with her husband; and the 
fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment. Her favourite, 
Asof KMn Shehriar, was absent, and Asof Khan, who was all along 
wifoshSh determined to support Sh&h Jeh&n, immediately sent oft a 
jeMn. messenger to summon him from the Deckan. In the 

mean time, to sanction his own measures by the appearance of legal 
authority, he released Prince Ddwar, the son of Khusru, from prison, 
imprisons and proclaimed him king. 1 Nur Jehdn, endeavouring to 
the empress. SU pp or t the cause of Shehriar, was placed under a tempo¬ 
rary restraint by her brother; and from that time, although she 
survived for many years, her name is never again mentioned in 
history. 2 

Asof Khdn then continued his march to Lah6r. Shehriar, who 
Defeats was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, bought 
Sfcotopit over the troops, and, forming a coalition with two sons of 
to death. Rig uncle, the late Prince Dani&l, marched out to .oppose 


21 Where no other authority is quoted 
for facts in this reign, they are taken 
from Khafi Khdn, from Gladwin’s “ Reign 
of Jehangir,” or from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. Khafi Khan’s 
history is compiled from various accounts 
written and oral. Mr. Gladwin’s is evi¬ 
dently all drawn from written histories, 
hut he only quotes the “ Maasiri Jehan- 
giri,” and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of which last he possessed a much more 
complete copy than that translated by 
Major Price. The Memoirs themselves 
contain a great deal of information re¬ 
garding particular periods and the cha¬ 
racters of individuals; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, are 
not without signs of talent. A large por¬ 
tion of them is composed of stories of 


magical performances; some, though 
greatly exaggerated, are obviously tricks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the emperor as in some de¬ 
gree the result of supernatural power. 
Those fables would lead to a lower es¬ 
timate of his intelligence, if we did not 
remember the demonology of his contem¬ 
porary in England. 

1 Khdfi Khdn. 

2 She died in a.d. 1646, A.H. 1055. She 
was treated with respect and allowed a 
stipend of 250,000/. a year. She wore no 
colour but white after Jehangir’s death, 
abstained from all entertainments, and 
appeared to devote her life to the me¬ 
mory of her husband: she was buried in 
a tomb she had herself erected close to 
that of Jehdngir at Ldhdr. {Khafi Khdn,) 
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of Kh&n. The battle ended in his defeat; he fled in 



citadel, was given up by his adherents, and he was afterwards put 
to death^with the sons of Ddnial, by orders from Shall Jehan. 3 

The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of Asof 

Khan. He left th e Deckan ,.accompanied by Mohabat, ^ e i e f r tm 

and on his arrival at Agra causejl his accession to be pro- 
claimed, and took formal possession of the throne. 4 claimed at 


Agra. 


The highest honours were conferred on Asof Khan and a.d. ms, 
Mohabat, and great promotions and distributions of money 
wene made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. A'ktm- 1 . 
/Among his first acts were, to abolishjbhe ceremony of prostration ; 


[tojrestore the Mah ometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence; 
and to make some other slight changes favourable to the Mussulman 
religion. 

When firmly established in his government, Shall Jehan seems 
to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and privations, by 
giving a loose to his passion for magnificent buildings and expensive 
entertainments. He erected palaces in his principal cities ; and, on 
the first anniversary of his accession, he had a suite of tents pre¬ 
pared in Cashmir, which, if we are to believe his historian, 5 it took 
two months to pitch. He introduced new forms of lavish expendi¬ 
ture on that occasion; for, besides the usual ceremony of being 
weighed against precious substances, he had vessels fiHed with 
jewels waved round his head, or poured over his person (according 
to the superstition that such offerings would avert misfortunes); 
and all the wealth so devoted was immediately scattered among the 
bystanders, or given away in presents. The whole expense of the 
festival, including gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses and arms, 
elephants and horses, amounted, by the account of the same his¬ 
torian, to 1,600,000Z. sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of the 
Uzbeks in Cabul: they ravaged the country and besieged Local dls- 
the capital} but retired on the approach of a light force, turbances - 
followed up by an army under Mohabat Khan. To this invasion 
succeeded the revolt of Narsing Deo, the murderer of Abul Fazl. 
He opposed a long resistance iiLHrod^lcand, before he was brought 


to submit. 8 

Moh&bat had only reached Sirhind on his way to Cabul, when 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received. He was 
immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to prepare for a 
march into the Deckan. 


3 Khdfi Khdn. 

4 Dftwar Shekd (also called Bolaki), 
who had been set up for king by Asof 
Khan, found means to escape to Persia, 


where he was afterwards seen by the 
Holstein ambassadors in 1633. (Olearius, 
Ambassadors ’ Travels , p, 190.) 

6 Ivhafi Khan. 6 Ibid. 
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nutory of pride and unruliness of his nation in India. 

n Jehtf" 1 - - - - 


a. of low birth,, but with all the 

XyfoJ .. ^ ___J __ He had held 

L6di? e n great mihtary charges in the reign of Jehangir, and com¬ 
manded in the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that prince’s 
death. Being left with undivided authority, he thought* it for his 
advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace with the 
son of Malik Amber, now at the liead of the Nizam Sh&hi govern¬ 
ment. He gave up what still remained to the Moguls of Shah 
Jehdn’s conquests, and entered into a close intimacy with his late 


enemies. * 

When Shdh Jehan set out to assume the throne, he refused to 
join him, marched into Malwa, laid siege to Mandu, and seemed to 
be aiming at independence. He returned to obedience when Shah 
Jehan’s accession was secure; and it was thought prudent, at first, 
to confirm him in his government, and afterwards to be content with 
removing him to that of M&lwa, while the Deckan was given to 
Mohabat Kh&n. 


Having co-operated in the reduction of B&ja Narsing De6, he was 
invited to court, and treated with great attention; but before he 
had been long there, he received intimations from some of his friends 
that the emperor harboured designs against him, and was only wait¬ 
ing an opportunity to find him off his guard. These suggestions, 
whether true or false, made an impression on Iris jealous nature. He 
refused to attend on the king, assembled his troops round the palace 
he inhabited, and stood prepared to defend himself against any 
attempt that might be made on him. Negotiations then took place, 
and were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited Khdn Jehan’s distrust, and 
decided him to run all risks rather than remain within the power of 
His flight men on whose faith he could not rely. One night, soon 
from Agra. a ff^ r ( l ar ]^ ] ie assembled all his troops, placed his women 
in the centre on elephants, and marched openly out of Agra with 
his kettle-drums beating, at the head of 2000 veteran Afghans, and 
accompanied by twelve of his own sons. He was pursued within 
two hours by a strong body of the royal troops, who overtook him 
at the river ChambaL He had scarcely time to send his family 
across the river, when he was obliged to cover their retreat by en¬ 
gaging the very superior force that was in pursuit of him. The 
severest part of the action was between the Afghans and a body of 
Rajputs, who dismounted and charged with pikes, according to their 
national custom. R&ja Pirti Sing Rahtor and Khan Jehan. were 
engaged hand to hand, and separated with mutual wounds. After a 
long resistance, Khdn Jehan plunged into the stream, and effected 
his passage with the loss of a few men drowned, besides those he 










Deckan. 

The emperor 
marches 
against him. 
a.d. 1629, 
October; 
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had lost in the action. The royal troops did not, at first, venture to 
follow him; and when they had been joined by reinforcements, and 
were emboldened to renew the pursuit, Khan JeMn had got so 
much the start of them, that he was able to make his way through 
Bundelcafnd into the wild and woody country of Gopdw&na, from 
whence he soon opened a communication with his old ally, the king 
of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assumed so serious an aspect that Shah ^g 8 ^°the d ’ 
Jehan. thought it necessary to take the field in person, 
and moved into the Deckan at the head of a great 
armament. ^ ^ cu)Der . 

He halted, himself, at BurMnpur, and sent on three iua.539. 
detachments, or rather armies, 7 into the hostile territory. Awai. 

The three Deckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered their 
ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmednagar, which State of th$ 
still held out in disregard of Klian Jelian’s cession) the Deckan * 
Moguls were reduced to the eastern half of C&ndesh and an adjoin¬ 
ing portion of Ber&r. The greatest of the Deckan kingdoms was 
that of Ahmednagar, which was contiguous to the Mogul territory. 
Mortezza Niz&m SMh (the king set up by Malik Amber) was well 
inclined to act for himself on the death of that minister; but he 
would, perhaps, have remained a pageant, if the sons of Malik 
Amber had possessed talents equal to thei# father’s. The fact was 
far otherwise; and Mortezza soon displaced and imprisoned Fatteh 
Khan, the eldest of them, and afterwards conducted the administra¬ 
tion himself. He did so with so little ability, that his kingdom 
became a scene of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign 
enemies. 8 

I'braliim A'dil SMh of Bijapur, who died about the same time 
with Amber, and left his country in a much more prosperous con¬ 
dition to his son, Mohammed A'dil SMh; and Abdullah Kutb 
Shah of Golcdnda, who was probably aggrandizing himself at the 
expense of *his Hindu neighbours in Telingdna, took no part in the 


quarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time SMh JeMn reached BurMnpur, KMn JeMn had 
moved from Gondwdna into the country under Ahmednagar. The 
Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that territory, and 
. were assisted by a simultaneous movement from the side of Guzerat. 
KMnjJeMn, after some unavailing attempts by himself ™\venoutof: 
and his allies to make head against this disproportioned Ahmednagar. 
force, retired to the southward* and elude d the Mogul detachments 


7 The native historian estimates them 8 Grant Duff. Khdfi Khdn. 
at 50,000 men each. 
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by moving from .place to place. At length A'zim Klian, the most 
Pursued by activfi-of S hih Jeh an’s officers, by a succession of forced 
A'zim Khan. marc i ie s, succeeded in surprising him, took his baggage, 
and forced him to seek shelter by retiring among the hills and 
woods, where the whole of the enemy’s force could not be brought 
to bear on him. He then kept retreating; sometimes checking his 
pursuers by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping 
from them by long and unexpected marches. In t his manner he 
reached Bijapur. He expected to persuade the king to take his 
Fails in Ob- -part; but he found Mohammed A'dil Skill entirely disin- 
SyiiJSat clined to enter on such a contest, and was obliged once 
BJjapifr. more to return to the territories of the king of Ahmedna- 
gar. Mortezza Nizam Shah had himself been hard pressed during 
His any-, the this interval, and two of the greatest of the Hindu chiefs 
Ahmednagar, under him had gOne over to the enemy. He had still suf- 
defeated. ficient confidence to try the effect of a decisive battle. He 
assembled his army at Doulatdbdd, and took post in strong ground 
among the neighbouring passes ; this advantage did not compensate 
for the superior numbers of his enemies; he was defeated, and 
KhanJeMn obliged to seek protection in his forts and in desultory 
?x?kan m the warfare. Meanwhile Khan Jehan, overwhelmed by the 
defeat of his allies, the destruction of their country, and the addi¬ 
tional calamities of famfcie and pestilence w T ith which it was now 
visited, determined to quit the scene, and to take refuge (as was sup¬ 
posed) with the Afghans near Pdsfeawer, where all the north-eastern 
tribes were at that time up in arms. If such was his intention, he 
was unable to accomplish it: after passing the Nerbadda^near the 
frontier of Guzerat, he crossed all Malwa towards Bundelcand, 
where he hoped to be able to revive the spirit of insurrection ; but 
the rdja of that country turned against him, and cut off his rear¬ 
guard under his long-tried and attached friend BeriaKli&n; and, 
being overtaken by the Moguls, he sent off his wounded and made 
a stand with the remains of his force, now reduced to 4Q0 Afghdns. 
His resistance, though long and desperate, was vain: his party was 
destroyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a few de¬ 
voted adherents. He endeavoured to force his way into the hill 
fort of Calinjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and was at 
is cut off in last overtake^ at a pool where he had stopped from ex* 
Bunddicand haustion: and, after defending himself with his usual 
gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck through with a 
a.d. i 63 o, pike by a R&jpiit, and his head was sent as a most accept- 
a.h. io4o. a jji e present to the Mogul emperor. 9 


» Grant Duff. Khdfi Khdn. 
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Continuance 
of the war 
with Ahmed- 
nagar. 

Famine and 
pestilence in 
the Deckan. 


The war with Niz&m Sh&h was not concluded by the removi 
Of its original cause. At tliis time a destructive famine 
desolated the Deckan. It began from a failure of the pe¬ 
riodical rains in a.d. 1629, and was raised to a frightful 
pitch by a recurrence of the same misfortune in 1630. 
Thousands of people emigrated, and many perished before 
they’reached more favoured provinces; vast numbers died at home; 
whole districts were depopulated; and some had not recovered at 
the end of forty years. 10 The famine was accompanied by a total 
failure of forage, and by the death of all the cattle; and the miseries 
of the people were completed by a pestilence such as is usually the 
consequence of the other calamities. Jin the midst of these horrors, 
A’zim Khan carried on his operations against Mortezza Nizam 
Shah; and that prince, ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct 
of his minister, removed him from his office, and conferred it on 
Fatteh Kh&n, son of Malik Amber, whom he released from prison 
for the purpose. 

The prospect of the ruin of the Nizam Shah, which now seemed 
at hand, alarmed Mohammed A'dil Shah, who, though T he king of 
pleased, at first, with the humiliation of his hereditary SS a king J of ns 
enemy, was not insensible of the danger certain to result to 
himself from the entire subversion of the neighbouring monarchy. 
He therefore brought a seasonable relief to the weaker party, by 
declaring war with the Moguls. But his assistance came too late to 
preserve Mortezza Nizam. Sh&h from the consequences of his own 
imprudence: Fatteh KMn, more mindful of former injuries than 
recent favours, and ambitious of recovering the authority once pos¬ 
sessed by his father, applied all the power which had been confided 
to him to the destruction of the donor; and, aided by the weakness 
and unpopularity of Mortezza himself, was soon strong enough to 
put that prince and his chief adherents to death, and to take the 
government into his own hands. At the * same time, he ^"g d of° fthe 
sent to offer submission, and a large contribution to the Ahmeanigar 
Moguls, and placed an infant on the throne, with an open njster Fatteh 
profession that lie was to hold his dignity in subordination who submits 
to Shah Jehan. jebif 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Sh&h Jeli&n turned 
his whole force against Bijapur. Fatteh Khan, how- Warwith 
ever, evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was again ^f d u r es 
attacked by the Moguls, and once more joined his cause Fatteh 
with that of A'dil Sh&h. He was afterwards reconciled to Kh * n * 
the Moguls ; and various similar changes took place in the progress 
of the war, from his perfidious and shifting policy. 

KhtCfi Khito. 
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During one of those vicissitudes, the king of Bijapur was borne 
siege of down by the superior force of his enemies, and was con- 
B<|apiir. strained to take refuge in his capital, where he was be¬ 
sieged by a great army under the command of Asof Kirin. In this 
desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his former rival, 
if he had not found resources in his own abilities and address. While 
he used every exertion to defend his town, and to harass the assailants, 
he amused Asof Kirin, and delayed his operations by a variety of 
well-contrived artifices: sometimes he entered on negotiations him¬ 
self, and held out hopes of his immediately yielding to Shah Jelrin’s 
demand, without the risk of further hostilities; at other times, he 
engaged Asof Kirin in intrigues with chieftains who pretended to 
make bargains for-their defection, and sometimes led him into dis¬ 
asters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their posts when 
attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts of the fortifica¬ 
tions intrusted to their charge. During all this time, disease and 
famine were playing their parts in the camp of Asof Kirin; and he 
at last found himself under the necessity of raising the siege, and 
Failure of the revenged himself by cruelly ravaging the unexhausted 
s,ege ‘ parts of the kingdom. 11 

It was about the time of this failure, that Slrili Jelrin returned to 
returns u> ror his capital, leaving Molribat Kirin in the supreme govern- 
?S h i 632 ,- ment of the Deckan. 12 The operations carried on under 
that general led, at length, to Fatteh Kirin’s being shut 
up in the fort of Doulatabad, where he defended himself, 
with occasional assistance from the king of Bijapur; and the fate 
of the Niz&m Shahi monarchy seemed to rest on the result of the 
struggle. It was decided by a general action, in which the combined 
force of the Deckanis was defeated in an attempt to raise the siege, 
and Fatteh Khan soon after surrendered and entered into the Mogul 

Fibraif, sen,ice > while the . king whom he had set up was sent off a 
a.h. io42.’ prisoner to Gudli6r. 13 

The king of Bijapiir, being now left alone, made overtures of 
in success of negotiation which were not favourably received; he then 
theoperauous con tinued to defend himself; and all the efforts of Molribat' 
Deckan. Khan were ineffectual to subdue him. An important point 
of the war was the siege of Perinda, on his failure in which, Mo- 
hdbat Khan was obliged to fall back on Burhanpiir and desist 
a.d. 1634 . f rom aggressive operations . 14 He had before been put 
under the nominal command of the emperor’s second son, ShiijA, 
who was a boy; and he was now recalled to court, and the Deckan 


11 Grant Duff. Khdfi Khdn. 

12 Kliiifl KMn. 

13 Grunt Duff 


Grant Duff. 


4 Grant Duff. There is a considerable 
difference between his dates and those of 
Khufi Khan at this period. 



misty 



These officers were less successful than their predecessors. Mo- 
hammecT A'dil Shah continued to hold out, and the Nizam Shah 


monarchy, which seemed to have come to an end on the surrender 
of Fatteh Klid-n, was revived by a chief whose family were after¬ 
wards to act an important part as the founders of the Maratta 
nation. This was Shahji Bosla, who had risen to con- 
siderable rank in the time of Malik Amber, and had 
distinguished himself as a partisan during the late wars, mednagar.. 
After the fall of DoulatdMd, he drew off to the rugged country in 
the west of the Deckan; and, some time after, was so strong as to 
set up a new pretender to the throne of Alimednagar; and, in time, 
to get possession of all the districts of that kingdom from the sea to 
the capital. 15 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from being subdued; 
and Shah Jehan perceived the necessity of returning in person to 
that country, to make another effort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1635, 16 and, on Arriv¬ 
ing in the Deckan, he adopted his former plan of breaking 
his army into divisions, and sent them, in the first instance, Deckan.^ 
to recover the kingdom of Ahmednagar. When they had November; 
driven Shdliji from the open country, and reduced many Jam&di ul 
of his principal forts, Shall Jchan turned his whole force on awal ' 
Bijapur, took several strong places, and constrained Mohammed 
A'dil Shah once more to shut himself up in his capital. The 
talents which had delivered him during the former siege Failure of 
did not desert him on tl8s occasion. He laid waste the Spunf" 
country for twenty miles round Bijapdr, destroying every BOap,tr< 
particle of food or forage; filled up the wells, drained off the reser¬ 
voirs, and rendered it impossible for any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced.to the plunder of his terri¬ 
tories, and'met with frequent.losses from the spirit and activity of 
his detachments. Both parties, ere long, were wearied with this sort 
of warfare; and A'dil Shall, making the first overture, Peace with 
peace was concluded, on terms much more favourable than a.d°^636, 

• he could have expected. He consented to an annual pay- 

ment of 200,0001 a year to Shah Jehan; but he was to receive, in 
< return, a share oFtheNizdin Shdhi dominions, which much extended 
his territory on the north and east. 

Shahji held out for some time longer: at length he also sub- 


>• Khdfi Khdn. 


15 Grant Duff. Khrifi Ivhiin. 
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m ^ ec ^ g ave U P his pretended king, and entered into tlie 
Bosia. service of the king of Bijapur with the consent of Sh&h 


J elian. 

At an early period of this invasion, Shah Jehan had overawed 
The emperor the king of Golconda, and had forced him to desist from 
bite from l ’ reciting the name of the king of Persia in the public 
Goicdnda. prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute. 17 
Returns to These transactions being concluded, Shah Jeh&n re-‘ 
a.d. 1637 , turned lo his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmednagar 
a.h. 1016 . was a ^- } en g^| 1 extinguished for ever. 

While Shah Jehan’s attention was principally engaged with the 
Local dis- Deckan, some events of less moment were taking place 
success^ 8 other quarters. The Portuguese fort of Hugli, not far 
Hmdostan. f roin Calcutta, was taken, alter a siege, by the governor 
of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the Bundblas, in the first 
of which the son of Parsing Deb was killed. One portion of the 
troops on the eastern frontier completed the settlement of Little 
Tibet (1634 and 1636); another was defeated and almost destroyed 
in an attempt to conquel Srinagar (1634) ; and a third, which in¬ 
vaded the petty state of Cuch Behar from Bengal, was compelled, 
by the unhealthiness of the climate, to relinquish the country after 
they were in possession (1637). 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acquisition 
Recovery of of Candahar, the governor of which, Ali Mercian KMn, 
A^i Merdkn found himself exposed to so much danger from the 
Khdn. tyranny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that he 
gave up the place to Shah Jehan, and himself took refuge at 
a.d. 1637, Delhi. He was received witfr great honour, and was 
a.h. io 47 . afterwards, at different times, made governor of Cashmir 
and Cabul, and employed on various wars and other duties. He 
excited universal admiration at the court by the skill and judgment 
of his public works, of which the canal which bears his name at 
Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and elegance he dis¬ 
played on all occasions of show and festivity. 

His military talents were first tried in an invasion of Balkli and 
invasion of Badakhsh&n. Those provinces had remained in the hands 
Baikh. of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mfrza Soliin&n, and 
were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger brother of Im.4m 
Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the Oxus, from the Cas¬ 
pian Sea to Mount Imaus. 

The revolt of Nazar Mohamnfed’s son, Abdul Azfz, encouraged 
a.d. 1644, by his powerful uncle, tempted Sh&h Jehdn, who had en- 
A.«. 1054. j 0 y e( j severa i years of repose, to assert the dormant rights 
17 Grant Duff. Kh{(fi Khtfn. 
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of his family: Ali Merdan penetrated the range of Hindu Cush 
ravaged Badakhshan; but the advance of the winter, and the fear of 
being cut off from the southern countries, compelled him to retreat 
without having gained any solid advantage. Next year, the enter¬ 
prise was attempted by Raja Jagat Sing, 18 whose chief strength lay 
in a body of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own country, but paid 


by the emperor. 

1 The spirit of the Rajputs never shone more brilliantly than in 
this unusual duty: they stormed mountain passes, made 
forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts by their 
own labour, the raja himself taking an axe like the rest, Hind* Cush, 
and bore up against the tempests of that frozen region as firmly as 
against the fierce and repeated attacks of the Uzbeks. 

But, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 
arduous that Sli&n Jehan himself resolved to move to Cabul, and to 


send on his son, Prince Morad, under the guidance of Ali Merdan 
KMn, with a large army, into Balkh. 19 This expedition a d 1646> 
was completely successful: Morad was joined by some of ^Vjebim 
Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and afterwards received the sub- moves to 
mission of that chief; but just as he had taken possession re _ 
of the capital, a new rupture took place (with some sus- gP^^ drad 
picion of bad faith on the part of the Moguls). Nazar andAUMCT- 
Mohammecl, now divested of his defensible places, was 
obliged to fly to Persia; and his dominions were annexed, by pro¬ 
clamation, to those of Shah Jehan. But this conquest was a .d. 1646, 
not long left undisturbed: Abdul Aziz collected a force f u « y lose, 
beyond the Oxus, and sent numerous bands of plunderers SmJ! al 
to lay waste the newly conquered territory. Shah Jehdn overrun by 
had, by this time, returned to Delhi; and Morad, tired of from U b^ySd 
the serviqg, and impatient of the control of Ali Merddn, the 0xu9 ' 
had left his province without leave, and was sent away from court 
in disgrace. The charge of restoring order was therefore A urangzfb 
imposed on Prince Aurangzib, while the king himself again thenu* 
repaired to Cabal to support him. Aurangzib at first ob- A D 1M7j 
tained a great victory over the Uzbeks; its effects, how- A - H - 1057 - 
ever, were by no means decisive, for Abdul Aziz crossed tlie Oxus 
in person, and so harassed the Moguls, that Aurangzib, after some 
partial successes, was obliged to seek protection from the i s besieged in 
walls of Balkh itself. B#lkh '. 

About this time, Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain aid 
in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Shah Jelidn; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects conquest, 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and treasure, 


IS Probably the raja of Cdtn. 19 Ktutfi KMn says 50,000 cavalry and 10,000 foot. 
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came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
test: and that he might do so with the less humiliation, he trans¬ 
ferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant at his court. 
Disastrous re- Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make over the 
Aurangzfb. places that remained in his possession ; and he began his 
retreat from Balkh under continual attacks from the Uzbeks of 
Abdul Aziz’s party. When he reached the passes of Hindu Cush, 
the persecution was taken up, for the sake of plunder, by the moun¬ 
taineers of the Hazareh tribes, and to complete his misfortunes, the 
winter set in with violence; and though the prince himself reached 
Cdbul with a light detachment, yet the main body of his army was 
intercepted by the snow, and suffered so much in this helpless con- 
About the dition from the unremitting assaults of the Hazarehs, that 
end of they were glad to escape in separate bodies with the loss 
a.h. 1057’. of all their baggage and almost all their horses. 20 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
Candainir was first disturbed by an attack on Candahar by the Per- 
th^Persfana. sians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of Shah 
Safi, and the minority of his son, Shah Abbds II., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of Ali Mercian’s desertion 
unmolested; but as Abbas advanced towards manhood, his ministers 
induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy by restoring it 
a.d. 1648 , 1° ancient limits. He assembled a large army, and 

a.h. loss. marched against Candah&r. He showed much judgment 
in beginning the siege in winter, when the communication between 
India and Cabul was cut off by the snow, while his own operations 
went on unobstructed in the mild climate of Candahar. The con¬ 
sequence was, that, although Aurangzib and the vizir Saad Ullah 
Khan were ordered off in all haste from the Panjdb, and although 
they made their way with great exertions through the fountains, 
they arrived too late to save Candahdr, which had been taken after 
a siege of two months and a half. The exhausted condition of the 
army after their winter march compelled Aurangzib and Sadd ULlah 
to halt and refit at Cabul; while the lung of Persia withdrew to 
Herdt, leaving a strong garrison in Candalidr. 21 

The Indian army came before that city in May, 1649. They 
Aurangzfb immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was 
cover it!' 6 " actively conducted on both sides with springing of mines, 
jamadfai assaults by the besiegers, and sallies by the garrison. 
Awau These operations were not interrupted by the approach 
of an army sent by Shdh Abbds to raise the siege. Aurangzib was 
contented with sending a detachment to oppose the attack, and re¬ 
mained, himself, in his lines before the city. The force he had 

21 Khdfi KMn. 


20 Khafl Khan. 
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employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, but it could not pre 
ven t their destroying the forage and cutting off the supplies of the 
besiegers; and as the governor defended his town with as much 
skill as obstinacy, Aurangzih was at length constrained to raise the 
siege, and commence his retreat to Cabul above four a.j>. 1649 , 
months after he had opened his batteries. 22 Sh&h Jeh&n, ajiI'iS 1 ’ * 
who had followed Aurangzib to Cabul, marched from that Fails in the 
city before the prince’s return, and was not overtaken by candaMr. 
him until he had reached L&hor. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the kin g’s usual visit 
to Caskmir forms no exception. The time he spent in A . D . 1651> 
that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts and dances, A H - 1060 - 
to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other pleasures con¬ 
genial to the climate and scenery. 

In the year next succeeding, Aurangzib and the vizir, second at- 
Saad Ullah, were again despatched to Candahar, with a cShTr 
numerous and well-equipped army and ample provision of AulSngzfb, 
tools and workmen to conduct all the operations of a siege. 23 A ;£ JJJJ 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before; and Au¬ 
rangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by the skill and 
courage of Saad Ullah and the bravery of the B&jputs, was com¬ 
pelled to return to Cabul, and was sent to be viceroy of its failure, 
the Deckan. 


Shah Jehan was not discouraged by his repeated failures, and next 
year prepared for a still greater effort than'had yet been put forth. 

His eldest son, D&ra Shekd, though treated as superior in station 
to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with envy on Great ex pe - 
the opportunities of distinction enjoved by his brothers, 2*?°“ ™ d ® r 
especially Aurangzib, of whom he seems to have en- Shek6 - 
tertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by these feelings, he 
entreated Shah Jeh&n to allow him to try his skill and fortune at 
the siege of Candahar, and was put at the head of an army much 
exceeding that formerly employed. It assembled at Labor in the 
winter of 1652, and commenced its march in the spring A>D> 1653t 
of the next year, Sh&li Jehan himself following as usual A,H * 1063, 
to Cabul. 

Dar& opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before him, 
on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered Siege of 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march. CuudaMr - 
He began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. He 
mounted a battery of ten guns on a high and solid mound of earth, 


22 Khafi Khan. a siege, there were only eight battering 

23 It is worthy of remark, that, with so guns, and twenty smaller pieces of ord- 
great a force assembled on purpose for nance. 
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the puipose of enabling him to command the 
and he pushed his operations with his characteristic impetuosity, 
increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his brother. He as¬ 
sembled his chiefs, and besought them to support his honour, de¬ 
claring his intention never to quit the place till it was taken; he 
urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and the besieged 
having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, he maintained 
his position until then fire could be silenced by that of his artil¬ 
lery. But, after the failure of several attempts to storm, and the 
disappointment of near prospects of success, his mind appears to 
have given way to the dread of defeat and humiliation; he en¬ 
treated his officers not to reduce him to a level with the twice- 
beaten Aurangzib; and he had recourse to magicians and other 
impostors, who promised to put him in possession of the place by 
supernatural means. Such expedients portended an unfavourable 
issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate assault, which com- 
a.d. 1653 , menced before daybreak, and in which his troops had at 
A?^io6^ ri one time gained the summit of the rampart, he was 
siiawai 9. compelled to renounce all hope, and to raise the siege, 
after having lost the flower of his army in the prosecution of it. 
Failure and He was harassed on his retreat both by the Persians and 
Darl a sh°ekd. Afghans; and it was not without additional losses that 
November; he made his way to Cdbul, whence he pursued his march 

A.H. 1064, T ,, , 

Moharram. tO JLailOr. 

Thus terminated the last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahdr, of which they had held but a precarious possession from 
the first conquest of it by Baber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
a i? ?653 During that time Shah Jehdn, having completed a re- 
to 1655, venue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which is 
aud io65. said to have occupied him for nearly twenty years, 2 ' 1 gave 
orders for the adoption of the system of assessment and collection 
introduced by T6dar Mai. 25 ! 

The same period is marked by the death of the vizir, Saad Ullah 
Death of the Khan, the most able and upright minister that ever 
mu*KWn. appeared in India. He makes a conspicuous figure in 
all the transactions of Shdh Jehdn, and is constantly referred to 
as a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib. during the long 
reign of that monarch. Khafi Khdn says that his descendants, 
in his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and intelli¬ 
gence, near a century after the death of their ancestor; and con¬ 
trasts the respectability of their conduct with the effeminacy and 
frivolity of the other nobles of that sera. 

* Grant Duff’s “ History of the Marnttas,” vol. i. p. 126. 
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> next year was destined to put an end to tins state of repos* 
and to liglA up a conflagration which was never effec- Renewal of 
tually suppressed, and was not extinguished until it had J^Deckaii 
consumed the empire. rangzfb. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Shah had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour of 
Shah Jehan, who, but for a particular concurrence of circumstances, 
would probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir Jumla. 
He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and had intrigues of 
been known and respected throughout the Deckan for ftSSSSa. 
his wealth and abilities long before he attained his pre- Mfr Junria - 
sent high station. His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and 
violent young man, had drawn on himself the resentment of Ab¬ 
dullah Kutb Shall, and had involved his father in a dispute with 
the court. Mir Jumla was absent in command of an army in the 
eastern part of the kingdom of Golconda; and, finding himself 
unable to obtain such concessions as he desired from his own sove¬ 
reign, determined to throw himself on the protection of the Mogul. 
He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, as well as to the emperor, he 
was already known. Such an opportunity of interference afforded 
an irresistible temptation to a man of Aurangzib’s intriguing dis¬ 
position, and he strongly recommended the case of Mir Jumla to 
his father’s favour. Shah Jehan, influenced by this advice, de¬ 
spatched a haughty mandate to Abdullah Shah to redress the com¬ 
plaints of his minister; but Abdullah was further irritated by this 
encroachment on his independence, and committed Amin to pri¬ 
son, while he sequestrated the property of Mir Jumla. Shah 
J ehan, now provoked in his turn, sent orders to liis son to carry 
his demands into effect by force of arms; and Aurangzib, who had 
been waiting impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity on 
the duty, and executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily 
nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sultan 
Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating his 
nuptials with the daughter of his own brother, Prince ^ 
Shujd, who was viceroy of that province. The road from January;’ 

y ' J X. AH 1066 

Aurangabad to Bengal made a circuit by Masulipatam, so Raw ai «wai. 
as to avoid the forests of Gondw&na, and thus naturally brought the 
prince within a short distance of Heiderab&d, the capital of Gol¬ 
conda. Abdullah Sh&h was preparing an entertainment for his re¬ 
ception, when he suddenly advanced as an enemy, and took the king 
so completely by surprise that he had only time to fly to the hill fort 
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of Golconda, six or eight miles from the city; while Heider&bad fell' 
into the hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned 
before the troops could be brought into order. Aurangzib had, 
before this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province; and being joined by fresh troops from Malwa, 
he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to Golcbnda. Mir 
Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to turn his master’s 
arms against himself. Abdullah Shah, on his first flight to the hill 
fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and given up the sequestrated 
property ; and he did all in his power to negotiate a reasonable ac¬ 
commodation ; while at the same time he spared no effort to procure 
aid from Bijapur: no aid came, and the Moguls were inexorable; 
and, after several attempts to raise the siege by force, he was at last 
under the necessity of accepting the severe terms imposed on him; 
to agree to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohammed, 
with a dowry in territory and money; to pay a crore of rupees 
(1,000,000/. sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute; and 
Submission ^ promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
Goicdnda. two years. 

Sh&h Jehdn would have been content with easier terms, and 
did in fact make a great remission in the pecuniary part of those 
a.t>. 1656, agreed on ; but the rest were executed, and the Mogul 
a!hT io66 . prince returned to Aurangabad. Mir J umla remained in 
the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of Aurangzib, and 
was afterwards one of the most useful instruments of his ambitious 
designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in Gol- 
unprovoked C onda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
Bflapiir. similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. The 
peace with Bijapur had remained unbroken since the last treaty. 
Mohammed A'dil Shah had successfully cultivated the friendship of 
Sh£h Jehan, but'had excited the personal enmity of Aurangzib 
by a close connexion with Ddrd Shek6. On his death, which took 
place in November, 1656, 26 he was succeeded by his son, Ali, a 
youth of nineteen; and Sh&li JehAn was tempted, by the persua¬ 
sion of his younger son, to deny that the minor was the real issue 
of the late king, and to assert his own right to decide on the succes¬ 
sion to his tributary. Though the force of the kingdom of Bijapur 
was still undiminished, it was in no state of preparation for war; 
and a large portion of its army was employed at a distance in wars 
with the Hindu petty princes of Carnata. Aurangzib, therefore, 
met with little difficulty in his invasion of the territory; and a 
fortunate accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of Bidr 

28 Grant Duff. It corresponds to Moharram 1067. 
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into his hands, he advanced without further obstruction to the 
capital. 27 The suddenness of the attack had prevented the ^®^ 1 h 6 . 57, 
mode of defence by destroying the country, so successfully a.h. ioet. 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left to 
the new king, but to sue for peace on the most unfavourable terms. 
Even those were peremptorily rejected by Aurangzib; and he 
would probably ere long have obtained possession both of the 
capital and the country, if he had not been called off by a matter 
that touched him more nearly than the conquest of any foreign 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER III. 

FROM 1657 TO THE DEPOSAL OF SHAH JEHAN. 

The emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious a nature, 
that it not only threatened an immediate transfer of the the 

crown to D&ra Sheko, but invested him at the moment emperor, 
with the administration of his father’s government. This state 
of affairs, involving all Aurangzib’s prospects of aggrandizement, 
and even of safety, turned his exertions towards the seat of the 
monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his attention from the affairs 
of the Deckan. 

Sh&h Jeh&n had four sons, all of an age to render them impatient 
of a subordinate station. D&ra Shek6 was in his forty- Characters 
second year; Shuja was forty; and Aurangzib thirty- 
eight. Even Morad, the youngest, had long been employed sons * 
in great commands. 1 D&ra Sheko was a frank and high-spirited 
prince, dignified in his manners, generous in his expense, Shek(5 - 
liberal in his opinions, open in his enmities; but impetuous, impa¬ 
tient of opposition, and despising the ordinary rules of prudence as 
signs of weakness and artifice. His overbearing temper made him 
many enemies; while his habitual indiscretion lessened the number 
as well as the confidence of his adherents. Shuja was not sh ^ d * 
destitute of abilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib. 
Aurangzib was a perfect contrast to Ddrd Sheko. He was a man of a 
mild temper and a cold heart; cautious, artful, designing; a perfect 
master of dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not extended 
in his views; and ever on the watch to gain friends and to propi¬ 
tiate enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined great 
courage, and skill in military exercises; a handsome, though not 

- V Grant Duff. 1 Gladwin’s History of Jehlingir, 





athletic form ; affable and gracious manners; and lively, agreeable 
conversation. He was so great a dissembler in other matters, that 
he has been supposed a hypocrite in religion. But, although reli¬ 
gion was a great instrument of his policy, he was, beyond doubt, a 
sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He had been brought up by men 
of known sanctity, and had himself shown an early turn for devo¬ 
tion ; he at one time professed an intention of renouncing the world, 
and taking the habit of a fakir; and throughout his whole life he 
evinced a real attachment to his faith in many tilings indifferent to 
his interest, and some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown in prayers and reading the Koran, in pious discourses, in 
abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist on 
the earnings of his manual labour), in humility of deportment, 
patience under provocation, and resignation in misfortunes; but, 
above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to promote his own 
faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. But neither religion 
nor morality stood for a moment in his way when they interfered 
with his ambition; and, though full of scruples at other times, he 
would stick at no crime that was requisite for the gratification of 
that passion. 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of the feel¬ 
ings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked most Mahomet¬ 
ans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar to toleration, felt 
that a direct attack was made on their own faith. Jeh&ngfr’s re¬ 
storation of the old ritual was too cold to give full satisfaction; and, 
though Sh&h Jehdn was a more zealous Mussulman, Dara openly 
professed the tenets of Akber, and had written a book to reconcile 
the Hindu and Mahometan doctrines. Ho topic, therefore, could be 
selected more likely to make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, 
and in no light could the really religious Aurangzib be so favour¬ 
ably opposed to him as in that of the champion of Islam. In this 
character he had also an advantage over Shujd, who was looked on 
with aversion by the orthodox Mahometans from liis attachment to 
the Persian sect of the Shias. 

Morad was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
Morad. in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous and 
self-willed; but his object never was more exalted than the indul¬ 
gence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual pleasures . 2 

2 The characters of the princes are tolerant to all who had any pretensions 
taken from Bernier, modified by the facts to eminence; whence he was “ bad to 
in Khafi Khan, and by some passages in the good, and good to the bad.” Shuja 
Aurangzib's letters. The following is was a mere drunkard ; and Morad a glut- 
given by that monarch as Shah Jehan’s ton and a sensualist. Aurangzib excelled 
opinion of his four sons. Bara (he said) both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
had talents for command, and the dignity ^pundertake the burden of pubUc aflairs, 
becoming the royal office, but was in* but full of subtle suspicions, and never 
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Shall Jehan had, by the same mother as his sons , 3 two daugl 
To the eldest, P&dshah Begam, lie was devotedly attached. ^g^ ers 
She was endowed with beauty and talents, and was a great Jehan. 
support to the interest of Dara Sheko. BoushanarA, the second 
daughter, had fewer personal attractions and less influence; but her 
talent for intrigue, and her knowledge of the secrets of the harem, 
enabled her to be of the greatest assistance to her favourite brother, 
Aurangzib. 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the intelligence 
on which he now acted. Though Shah Jehan had only Pf e r * 
attained his sixty-seventh year, the habits of indolence and government 
pleasure in which he had indulged seem to have latterly emperor, 
diminished his attention to business, and allowed a greater, share of 
influence to Dara Sheko, on whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved 
such of his duties as he did not himself perform. Things were in 
this state when the emperor was seized with a sudden disorder in his 
kidneys, together with a suppression of urine, which entirely inca¬ 
pacitated him from business, and soon brought him to the brink of 
the grave . 4 During this crisis Dara stopped all corre- A .i>. 1657, 
spondence, and detained all travellers likely to spread the A^ioei, 
news of the king’s danger throughout the provinces. He u Haj 7 * 
could not, however, long elude the vigilance of his brothers. Au¬ 
rangzib, in particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed. 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Shuja, the viceroy 
of Bengal. He assembled the troops of his province, Rebellion of 
and immediately marched into Behdr, on his way to the Shuj ^ 
capital. 

Prince Morad, viceroy of Guzerat, soon followed his example: 
he seized on all the money in the district treasuries, and laid and of Mo- 
siege to Surat, where there was a governor independent of r4d * 
his authority, and where he thought there was a considerable sum in 
deposit. 

Aurangzib conducted himself with more caution. He did not 
assume the royal title, as Shujd and Morad had done ; and ^autio^ ^ 
although he instantly moved to his northern frontier, and Aurangzfb. 
urged on the preparation of his army, he made no open declaration 
till orders came from Dara, in the emperor’s name, to direct Mir 
Jumla and the other military commanders to quit his standard. 
Mir Jumla, after he joined the Moguls, had been sum- ^^ h c ^ l f u r 8iou 
moned to the capital, and had for a time been intrusted Junila * 


likely to find any one whom he could 3 Gladwin’s History of Jehangir. 

trust. (Letter from Aurangzib to his son t 4 Khilfi Ivhan. 
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with the highest offices in the state. He had afterwards been 
back to the Deckan; but his family was still at Agra, and the fear 
of the consequences to them made him hesitate to oppose an order 
of the emperor. But his embarrassment was removed by a strata¬ 
gem suggested by Aurangzib. 

According to a concerted plan he sent for Mir Jumla to liis court ; 
and when that commander, after some affected delays and alarms, 
presented himself, he ordered him to be made prisoner and confined 
in the fort of DoulataMd, while his principal officers, secretly in¬ 
fluenced by their commander, continued to serve with Aurangzib. 
He marches Even when he had thrown off the mask he still proceeded 
tojoin Mo- his usual policy. He left Dara and Shuja to weaken 

each other for his profit, and applied all his art to gain Morad, 
whom he might hope to render an instrument in his own hands. He 
wrote to him with the most vehement professions of attachment, 
congratulating him on his accession to the crown, and declaring his 
own intention of renouncing the world and indulging his love of 
devotion in retirement at Mecca. He nevertheless offered liis zealous 
services against the irreligious Dara, and advised that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, when, if 
received with favour, they should secure him from undue influence, 
while they interceded for the pardon of their erring brother; mean¬ 
while they should unite their forces and proceed to engage the 
infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was understood, had been sent against 
them. 5 It seems incredible that Morad should have been deceived 
by so improbable a profession, but the coarseness of the artifice was 
disguised by the masterly execution ; and the assiduous flatteries of 
Aurangzib found a willing auditor in his brother, naturally unsus¬ 
picious, and dazzled by the prospect of assistance so necessary to 
the support of his feeble cause. 

Before this period Dard had taken measures to resist the threatened 
Defensive attacks of his rivals. He sent Raja Jeswant Sing into 
measuies of to watch Morad and Aurangzib; and to act against 

them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as circumstances might 
suggest. At the same time he himself advanced to Agra, 
and despatched an army under the command of his own 
son, Sdliman Sheko, assisted by Raja Jei Sing, to oppose 
the approach of Shuja. By this time Shdh Jehan was 
sufficiently recovered to resume the general control of the 
government; but his confidence in D&ra was only in¬ 
creased by the misconduct of the other princes. He wrote to Shuja, 
shuj* con- commanding him in positive terms to return to his govern- 

vance on ad ‘ ment. Shujd pretended to consider these orders as dictated 
Agrl ° by jyfsxk Shekd, and probably still looked on the emperor’s 

« Khda Kh*n. 
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recovery as doubtful. He continued to move on until lie met 
Soliman Slieko in the neighbourhood of Benares. A is defeated 
battle then took place, and Shuja, though his army son of r&r&,' • 
was not dispersed, was defeated, and compelled to return to Bengal . 3 
into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted Burhanpur 6 and marched into 
Malwa. He there formed a junction with Morad; and ^d.uss, 
the combined armies marched to attack Raja Jeswant March; 
Sing, who was encamped near Ujen. The raja drew up Jamfidiai 
Ids army on the bank of the river Sipra, which at that A khir 25 ‘ 
season was nearly dry, but still presented a formidable Aprilf 8, 
obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. R^kb 068 ’ 

The battle was bravely contested by the R&jpiits, who were ill- 
supported by the rest of the troops. It was chiefly decided ^urangnrb 
by the gallantry of Morad: Jeswant Sing retired in dis- defeat the 
order to his own country, and the rest of the army array under 
dispersed . 7 On rewarding his chiefs after this battle, Au- Sing at Uj^n. 
rangzib sent them all to return their thanks to Morad, as if he alone 
were the fountain of all honour. On the first junction he had taken 
an oath to adhere to that prince, and renewed all his promises with 
every appearance of warmth and sincerity; and throughout the whole 
campaign, although liis abilities gave him the real control of all 
operations, he continued his professions of devotion and humility, 
always acknowledging Morad as his superior, and treating him on 
all occasions with the utmost respect and attention . 8 After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the A .i>. i658, 
Chambal, near Gwalior . 9 Some dispositions made by 
Dara Sheko for the defence of that river were rendered 
ineffectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib, and the army 25 * 
crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jeh&n, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi. The S imh jeUn’a, 
news of that misfortune recalled him, much against his aJ^oromo- 
will, to Agra. He found that during his absence Ddrd dation * 
had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement; but, 
as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately counter¬ 
manded by the prince himself. Sli&h Jehan, at this time, notwith¬ 
standing his feeble health, had ordered his tents to be prepared, and 
intended to take the field in person. His hope was, that he should 
be able to bring about an adjustment by his presence and authority, 
and to avoid a war which could not but bring many dangers and 


6 Khafi Khan. 

' IChafi Khan. Bernier. Bernier, who 
soon after joined the emperor’s army, 


accuses Kasim Khan, who commanded 
along with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection. 

8 Kliafi Khan. Bernier. 9 Khafi Khan, 
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calamities on himself and all the parties engaged. He was dis¬ 
suaded from this resolution by his brother-in-law, Shdista Khdn. 
If it had been pursued, it would have had no effect on the princes, 
whatever it might on the armies; for all were now too far engaged 
to recede, or to trust their future safety to anything so precarious 
as the life of Shdh Jehdn. Ddra likewise looked with an ill eye on 
an accommodation that must have removed him from almost unli¬ 
mited power, and restored the administration to its ordinary train 
Dara under the immediate control of the emperor. Urged on 
fr«m Agra to by this consideration, and confident in his superior num- 
bXIre, 18 bers, he refused even to wait for Sdliman, then on his 
against tho marc h from Bendres with the most efficient part of the 
shah jehan. arm y ( Contrary to the earnest injunctions of Shdh Jehdn, 
he marched out at the head of an army which seemed irresistible 
from its numbers and equipment, but was rendered weak, in reality, 
by the arrogance of the commander, the disaffection of the chiefs, 
and the absence of the flower of the fighting men. 10 

On the 6th of Ramzan, 1068, the two armies approached each 


beginning of °^ er Sa-maghar, one march from Agra : they drew up 
June. face to face on the next day, but did not join battle until 
the succeeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of Ddra’s cavalry, 
is totally de- under Rustam Khdn. It was unable to penetrate a row 
feated. 0 f g^ng chained together in front of Aurangzib’s line. A 
second and more powerful charge, headed by Ddrd himself, was 
equally unsuccessful; but his attack was renewed and kept up 
without intermission on the centre, where Aurangzib was stationed. 
In the mean time Mordd was attacked by 3000 Uzbeks, who 
poured in flights of arrows on him, with such rapidity that it was 
with difficulty he could bear up against them. His elephant gave 
way before the storm, and would have run off the field if Mordd 
had not ordered its feet to be chained; thus cutting off the power 
of retreat for himself. This sharp contest with the Uzbeks was 
succeeded by a much more formidable attack. A large body of 
Rajputs rushed on the prince with an impetuosity that nothing 
could resist. Rdm Sing, their rdja, in a saffron robe, and with a 
chaplet of pearls on his head, ran up to Morad’s elephant, and 
hurled his pike at the prince, while he shouted to the driver to 
make the elephant kneel down. Mordd received the pike on his 
shield, and nearly at the same moment laid the rdja dead with an 


10 Khdfi Khdn says the army consisted tive numbers, thinks it may have been 
at Agra of upwards of 70,000 horse, with 100,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 pieces 
innumerable elephants and guns. Ber- of artillery. He reckons Aurangzilxs and 
nicr, though generally distrustful of na- Morad’s army at 30,000 or 35,000 horse. 
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arrow. 11 His death only exasperated the Rajputs, who fought with 
desperate fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elephant. At 
tliis time Aurangzib was about to move to his brother’s assistance, 
but he had soon full employment where he was; for D&ra, having 
at length broken through the line of guns, charged his centre at 
full speed, and carried all before him, by the united force of velocity 
and numbers. 

Aurangzib alone remained unshaken: he presented his elephant 
wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud to his 
troops that “ God was with them, and that they had no other refuge 
or retreat.” 12 In the height of this contest R&ja Rup Sing leaped 
from his horse, and running up to Aurangzib’s elephant, began to 
cut away the girths with his sword. Aurangzib was struck with his 
audacity, and even in that moment of alarm called out to his men 
to spare him; but before his voice could be heard the raja had 
fallen, almost cut to pieces. At this critical juncture Mor&d, having 
at length repelled the R&jpiits, was able to turn his attention to the 
centre; and Dara, who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged 
to abate the vigour of his front attack. His numbers, however, 
might in the end have prevailed; but as he was pressing forward 
on his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encour¬ 
aging by his voice, and by waving his hand to them advance, a 
rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
ungovernable that Dara had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back and to mount a horse with all expedition. His disappearance 
struck a sudden alarm among the distant troops; and an attendant 
being carried off by a shot at his side, while fastening on his quiver 
after he mounted, those immediately round him were also thrown 
into confusion: the panic spread, and its effects were soon felt 
throughout the whole army. The death of an Asiatic leader is often 
the loss of the battle: in a civil war it is the annihilation of the 
cause. Success seemed now useless, and every man’s thoughts were 
turned to safety. Even the part of the line which was not engaged 
began to waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the dis¬ 
order of the centre, ajid compelled the troops opposed to them, and 
even Dard himself, to take to flight. 

TJpp victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib threw himself 
on his knees and returned his thanks to Divine Providence for the 
mercy it had vouchsafed to him. His next care was to salute his 
brother, and congratulate him on the acquisition of a kingdom. He 


11 Khafi Khrfn. Bernier. Colonel Tod SMh Jehan, and was likewise killed in 
(vol. ii. p. 481) ascribes this attack to this battle. 

Kaja Chitar Sal of Bundi, who was a 12 Bernier has preserved his words in 
distinguished commander in the reign of the original Hindostani. 
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found Morad’s howdah bristled with arrows, and himself wounded 
in several places; and, after expressing the greatest joy at Ms vic¬ 
tory, he began to wipe the blood from his face, and to show "the 
most affectionate attention to his sufferings. 13 

While this was passing on the field, the unfortunate Dard pur- 
Ddr& flies to sued his flight towards the city: he arrived in the evening 
Delhi * with 2000 horse, many of them wounded; all he now had 
of the great force with which he had so lately marched out. 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father, to the dis¬ 
regard of whose opinion he owed his ruin ; and after securing some 
valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight towards Delhi, 
accompanied by his wife and two of his children. He had already 
reached the third regular stage from Agra, before he was overtaken 
by 5000 horse, sent by Shdh Jehan to his assistance. 14 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. He en- 
Aurangzfb camped before the walls, and took immediate possession 
of the city. Some more days elapsed before he inter¬ 
fered with the interior of the royal residence. He em¬ 
ployed the interval in humble messages to his father, 
pleading the necessity of his case, and protesting his in¬ 
violable respect and duty : it is probable, indeed, that he 
was sincerely desirous of conciliating his father, and would have pre¬ 
ferred carrying on the government in his. name; but he found it 
impossible to gain his confidence or to shake his attachment to 
D&ra; and at length sent his own son, Mohammed Sultdn, to take 
complete possession of the citadel, and to’ prevent all communica- 
E&mzan it. tions between the emperor and every one beyond its walls, 
is confined in Shah Jehan was still treated with the highest respect : but, 
his palace, although he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends 


enters Agra. 
a.d. 1658, 
June; 
a.h. 1068, 
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13 Morad’s howdah was preserved as a 
curiosity to the time of Ferokhslr, when 
it was seen by Khafi Kh&n, who says it 
was stuck as full of arrows as a porcu¬ 
pine is of quills. 

14 In the account of the battle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bernier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of Khdfi Khan, who, besides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his own father, who was present in the 
action. Bernier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer; but his ac¬ 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and his means 
of judging Indians imperfect; his rela¬ 
tion, besides, is mixed with some anec¬ 
dotes which look like popular inventions. 
Dara’s descent from his elephant (for 
instance) is ascribed to the insidious ad¬ 
vice of a traitor in the moment of vic¬ 


tory; while Kh£fi Khdn says he was 
obliged to get down in such precipitation, 
that he left his slippers, and mounted 
his horse with bare feet and without 
arms. Bernier afterwards relates a plot 
of Shah Jehan to seize Aurangzib, and a 
counter-plot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizure of Shfth Jehan; but the 
story is improbable in itself, and is not 
alluded to by Khafi Kh£n. It is neces¬ 
sary throughout to look closely 0k) the 
accounts which favour Aurangzib; for 
though Bernier himself is captivated with 
the open character of Dan!, his master 
was a personal enemy of that prince, 
against whom Khafi Khan also has a 
strong prejudice ; and both wrote after 
Aurangzib had been successful, and was 
cried up as the Mussulman hero and the 
greatest of emperors. 
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this period. It seems unaccountable that so able a prince 
have thus been dethroned without any of his old servants attempt¬ 
ing to stir in his favour: the truth is, that liis habits of indulgence 
had impaired his energy; and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops turned their eyes to the princes who led them in 
the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their honours 
and rewards. To.this must be added the peculiar abilities of Au- 
rangzib; who was more successful in defeating conspiracies and 
managing factions than in any other branch of government, though 
he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed him 
from his pretended sovereignty, without even the cere- Aurangzib 
mony of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the delu- S^and 
sion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour and ETuie 
constant presents and attentions, till they had marched government * 
from Agra in pursuit of Dard; when he one day invited Morad to 
supper, and so far waved his own scruples as to allow the free use 
of the goblet; of wliick Morad so fully availed himself that he was 
soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On this he was stripped of 
his arms without resistance, was cast into chains and sent off on 


an elephant to Sehmghar, part of the citadel of Delhi; while three 
other elephants were despatched, under similar escorts, in different 
directions to mislead people as to his place of confinement. He 
was afterwards removed to Gw&libr, the great state prison of those 
days. Aurangzib then continued his march to Delhi, where he 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 15 He did not put his 
name on the coin, and was not crowned until the first an- A<D . less, 
niversary of his accession ; a circumstance which has in- f^ g 'io68, 
troduced some confusion into the dates of his reign. ztctad i. 

The reign of Sh&h Jehdn, thus harshly closed, was perhaps the 
most prosperous ever known in India. Though some- Highprospe- 
times engaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed SersMh 5 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a larger Jeb4 °- 
share of good government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic 
nations. 

Notwithstanding Shah Jehan’s love of ease and pleasure, and the 
time spent in his visits to Cashmir and the erection of those cele¬ 
brated structures in which he took so much delight, he never re¬ 
mitted his vigilance over his internal government; and by this, and 
the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented any relaxation in 
the system, and even introduced important improvements,—such as 
his survey of the Deckan. 

Khifi Khdn, the best historian of those times, gives his opinion, 


15 Khrifi Khan. 
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that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror and a law¬ 
giver, yet w for the order and arrangement of his territory and- 
finances, and the good administration of every department of the * 
state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be compared to 
SMh Jehan. 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, we 
must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inherent in a 
despotism: we may assume some degree of fraudulent exaction in 
the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of justice ; and we 
have the testimony of European travellers to acts of extortion by 
custom-house officers, and of arbitrary power by governors of pro¬ 
vinces ; but, after all deductions on these accounts, there will remain 
enough to convince us that the state of India under Shah Jehan was 
one of great ease and prosperity. 16 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private as 
well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least twice 
as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory); with fine streets, 
good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserais. Nor was this 
prosperity confined to royal residences; all travellers speak, with 
admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, 
and of the fertile and productive countries in which they stood. 17 

Those who look on-India in its present state may be inclined to 
suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity; but 
the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up aqueducts which 
we still see, with the great reservoirs and embankments in the 
midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, wells, and caravanse¬ 
rais of the royal roads, concur with the evidence of contemporary 
travellers in convincing us that those historians had good grounds 
for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being in a 
uniform state : vast tracts were still covered with forests : and the 
mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory inhabitants. 
Even in the best cleared parts, there were sometimes revolts of sub¬ 
ject r&jas, as in Bundclcand, during the present reign; but in that 


10 Tavernier, who had repeatedly vi¬ 
sited most parts of India, says that Shah 
Jehan “ reigned not so much as a king 
over his subjects, but rather as a father 
over his family and children/ and goes 
on to commend the strictness of his civil 
government, and to speak in high terms 
of the security enjoyed under it. (Page 
108, of the English translation of 1078.) 
Pietro Della Valle, who wrote in the last 
years of Jehanglr (1623), when things 
were in a worse state than under his son, 
gives the following account: — “Hence, 
generally, all live much after a genteel 


way, and they do it securely as well, 
because the king does not persecute his 
subjects with false accusations, nor de¬ 
prive them of anything when he sees 
them live splendidly and with the appear¬ 
ance of riches (as is often done in other 
Mahometan countries), ns because the 
Indians are inclined to those vanities,” 
&c. &c. (Page 22, English translation of 
1665.) 

17 Mandesloe, for GuzeriCt; Graaf and 
Bruton (in Murray’s Asiatic Discovery ), for 
Bengal, Behdr, and Orissa; and Taver¬ 
nier, for most parts of the empire. 
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ease the disturbance was confined to a district of less extent^ 
the Tyrol, while populous provinces, as large as France or England, 
were scarcely aware of its existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have been 
worse than in an indifferently governed country in modern Europe. 
On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and polygamy, less 
personal oppression by the great and less fear of scarcity and conse¬ 
quent disease ; while on the other there is nothing to oppose but 
lighter taxation and freedom from a meddling and complicated sys¬ 
tem of law and regulation. A fairer object of comparison would be 
the Roman Empire, under such a prince as Severus: we should 
there find the same general tranquillity and good government, with 
similar examples of disturbance and oppression; the same enjoy¬ 
ment of physical happiness, with the same absence of that spirit 
which would tend to increase the present felicity, and which might 
afford some security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch. The institutions, traditions and opinions which remained 
from better times, must, even in this case, have given a superiority 
to the European empire. 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince that ever appeared 
in India. His retinue, his state establishments, his lar- JJ a s ^{| cence 
gesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much increased Jekn. 
beyond the excess they had attained to under his predecessors. His 
expenses in these departments can only be palliated by the fact that 
they neither occasioned any increase to his exactions nor any em¬ 
barrassment to his finances. The most striking instance of his pomp 
and prodigality was his construction of the famous peacock throne. 
It took its name from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in 
its natural colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appro¬ 
priate jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of dia¬ 
monds and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, the com¬ 
mon belief, that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six millions and a 
half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in his buildings. He founded 
a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, and far sur- nis buildings, 
passing the old one in magnificence: three wide streets (one of 
great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of trees, and composed 
of houses rising over a line of shops under arcades) le(J to a spacious 
esplanade, in the centre of which, and on the Jamna, stood the for¬ 
tified palace; the spacious courts, marble halls, and golden domes 
of which have so often been the subject of enthusiastic description. 
The great mosque of the same city is a work of extraordinary ele¬ 
gance and grandeur. 
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But of all the structures erected by Shah Jehan, there is none 
The T6j that bears any comparison with the Taj Mahal at Agra, a 
Mahai. mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, which, 
for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the design, and the 
effect at once brilliant and solemn, is not surpassed by any other 
edifice, either in Europe or Asia. 18 

Al l these vast undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
His economy, nomy that, after defraying the expenses, of his great expe¬ 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy charges, 
and maintaining a regular army of 200,000.horse, Shdh Jehdn left a 
treasure, which some'reckon at near six, and some at twenty-four 
millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast accumulations in wrought 
gold and silver, and in jewels. 19 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in . his 
His personal youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehdn seems to have 
character. been blameless when on the throne. His treatment of his 
people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments 
towards those around him cannot be better shown than by the confi¬ 
dence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he so generously reposed 
in his sons. 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years; he was sixty-seven years 
old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 


18 Tdj Mahal is a corruption of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the name of Shah Jehan’s queen, 
whose sepulchre it forms. It stands on a 
marble terrace over the Jamna, is flanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosques, 
and is surrounded by extensive gardens. 
The building itself, on the outside, is of 
white marble, with a high cupola and four 
minarets. In the centre of the inside is 
a lofty hall of a circular form under a 
dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enclosed within an open screen of elabo¬ 
rate tracery formed of marble and mo¬ 
saics. The walls are of white marble, with 
-borders of a running pattern of flowers in 
mosaic. The graceful flow, the harmonious 
colours, and, above all, the sparing use of 
this rich ornament, with the mild lustre of 
the marble on which it is displayed, form 
the peculiar charm of the building, and 
distinguish it from any other in the world. 
The materials are lapis lazuli, jasper, he¬ 
liotrope or blood stone, a sort of golden 
stone (not well understood), with chalce¬ 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and various stones of the same descrip¬ 
tion. “ A single flower in the screen,” 
says Mr Yoysey (Asiatic Researches , vol. v. 
p. 434), “ contains a hundred stones, each 
cut to the exact shape necessary, and 
highly polished ; ” and “ yet,” says Bishop 


Heber, “ though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimney-piece, the general effect pro¬ 
duced is rather solemn and impressive 
than gaudy.” In the minute beauties of 
execution, however, these flowers are by 
no means equal to those on tables and 
other small works in “Pietra Dura,” at 
Florence. It is the taste displayed in the 
outline and application of this ornament, 
combined with the lightness and simpli¬ 
city of the building, which gives it so 
prodigious an advantage over the gloomy 
panels of the chapel of the Medici. The 
mosaics of the Taj are said, with great 
probability, to be the workmanship of 
Italians. It is singular that artists of that 
nation should receive lessons of taste from 
the Indians. 

19 Bernier says under 6,000,000/. (vol. i. 
p. 305). Khdfi Khdn says 24,000,000/., 
and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
makes Shah Jehdn’s revenue 23,000,000/. 
(only 1,000,000/. more than that now col¬ 
lected in the British portion of India), 
while it is generally reckoned to have 
been 32,000,000/., and is admitted by Ber¬ 
nier, when depreciating it, to be greater 
than that of Persia and Turkey put to¬ 
gether (vol. i. p. 303). 





FROM 1658 TO 1662. 

Though Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Dard, lie did 
not fail to attend to the motions of Solimdn, who was s< 5 iim&n de¬ 
marching to his father’s aid at the time of the fatal battle. Itnglnd Jei 
He was a young man of twenty-five, and was assisted in his r)ilfr KMn * 
command by Raja Jei Sing, and accompanied by another general 
named Dilir Khan. Jei Sing, like the other Rajput princes, had 
adhered to Ddrd, as well on account of his lawful claims as of his 
liberal principles in religion; but though he had acted with decision 
against Shuja, the case was different with Aurangzib. His inclina¬ 
tions probably favoured that prince, with whom he had served in 
Balkh, and his interest counselled him against opposition to the 
actual possessor of the throne. He determined to abandon Soliman; 
Dilir Khan took the same resolution ; and their defection was ag¬ 
gravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they employed 
to excuse it. Solimdn, thus deprived of the strength of his army, 
formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib by keeping close to the 
mountains, and thus making his way to join his father at Ldh6r. 
Aurangzib frustrated his project by sending a detachment to Hard- 
wdr to intercept him; and this disappointment occasioned the de¬ 
sertion of most of his remaining troops. He next sought refuge in 
Sirinagar; but the raja refused him an asylum unless he would send 
away the 500 horse that still adhered to him. After a vain attempt 
to return to the foil of Allahdbdd, in which his small band was 
reduced to 200, he agreed to the rdja of Sirinagar’s terms, entered 
his fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated FiiestoSiri- 
with civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a sort of STSSe pn- 
confinement. $£ rbythe 


1 Aurangzib, on his accession, took the as some of his own countrymen, still call 
title of A'lamgir, by which he is desig- him Aurangzib (properly pronounced Ou- 
nated in Indian history and in all regular rangzib). 
documents. Europeans, however, as well 
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a.d. 1658, 
July 28 ; 
A.H. 1068. 
ZfUdda 7. 


Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these operations. 
After settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his march 
against DarA. That unfortunate prince, at the commence¬ 
ment of his flight, had halted for a few days at Delhi, 
where he obtained some treasure, and collected some 
thousand troops : he then marched rapidly to Lali6r, and, 
finding a large sum of money in the royal treasury, began to raise an 
army. Before he had made much progress he heard of the advance 
of Aurangzib, and soon after, of the near approach of a light detach¬ 
ment sent on in pursuit of him. Sh&h JehAn had written toMohAbat 
Khan (son of the great general), who was viceroy of Cabul; and 
it is probable that Dara had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Besides the troops of the province, CAbul would have afforded 
a ready refuge, in case of need, among the Afghan tribes, and an 
easy exit to the territories of the Uzbeks or the Persians; but these 
views, if entertained, were disconcerted by the prompt measures of 
Aurangzib; and Dara, unable to resist the force that threatened 
liim, left LAhor with 3000 or 4000 horse, and took the 
road of Multan on his way to Sind. 

On this, Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, altered 
his course for Multan. Before he reached that city, he 
heard that DArA'had proceeded on his flight, and at the 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his 
brother Shuja from Bengal. He therefore gave up his 
march to' the westward, and returned without delay to 
Delhi. 

Meanwhile, ShujA had advanced to Benares with 25,000 horse 
Marches and a numerous train of artillery; and Aurangzib, after 
some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest his progress. They 
fronThelfgai. met at C&jiva, half way. between Allahabad and. EtAya. 

ShujA was advantageously posted; and, though both drew 
up their armies, neither was anxious to begin the attack. 
On the third or fourth day, Aurangzib was forming his line 
before daybreak, according to his usual practice, when he 
was surprised by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose 
in his rear. This was occasioned by RAja Jeswant Sing, 
who, though not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his 
baggage. 

The rAja had submitted when DAra’s case became hopeless: he 
had not been received with the confidence or distinction he expected, 
and had entered on a correspondence with ShujA, promising to fall 
upon the baggage at a particular hour, when the princes army was 
also to attack in front. Had the co-operation been complete, it must 
have been entirely successful; for, although ShujA was not at his 
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post in time, it had nearly occasioned the dispersion of his rival 
army. The tumult created by the unexpected onset, combined with 
the darkness and their ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest 
confusion among the troops who were forming; some left the field, 
others flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the 
enemy. In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted 
and seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
directions with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent a party to 
repel the attack, and took measures for checking the disorder which 
had already spread so far. In the mean time, Jeswant found that 
he was not supported ; and, expecting to have the whole army turned 
upon him, was glad to recall his troops from plunder, and to retire 
to a place out of reach, where he could await in safety the event of 
the approaching contest. ^ 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shuja was seen advancing to 
the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed by a 
close action: Aurangzib’s right was forced back, and his centre, 
where he was himself, was hard pressed. He was often in imminent 
danger; and his elephant was charged by another of greater strength, 
and would have been borne to the ground if the opposite driver had 
not been shot by one of the king’s guards. But he still Defeat of 
continued to press upon the enemy’s centre, until they at ShujiL 
length gave way and fled from the field, leaving 114 pieces of can¬ 
non and many elephants to the victor. 

Aurangzib sent his son, Prince Mohammed Sultan, in pursuit of 
Shuja from the field of battle, and some days after despatched a re¬ 
gular army to support the prince, under the command of Mir Jumla, 
who, having been released from his mock imprisonment, had joined 
the army a day or two before the engagement, and acted mm, 
as second in command on that occasion. Having made a.h.Wo, 

. , . . . , i , • Jamddial 

these dispositions, he returned to Agra. Awai 1 . 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had just 
been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. Jeswant ^ r s e ^; Sing 
Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory to incline to his ^g a - o n sL- 
enemies, commenced his retreat towards his own country, wdr. 
and unexpectedly presented himself at Agra before the result of the 
battle was accurately known. He had it in liis power to have made 
an effort for delivering and restoring Sh&h Jehdn ; and it is probable 
the popular feeling was already strongly inclined in that direction; 
for SMista.Khan, who was governor, had given himself up to 
despair, and was on the point of Swallowing poison. 2 He was relieved 
by the departure of Jeswant; who, considering how much he might 
lose by pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was 
soon safe among the hills and sands of J6dpur. 

2 Bernier. 


2 m 2 
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Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 men 
fX l 2 59 ' * n P ursu ^ °f him; and about the same time he received a 
januwui re P or ^ f r o m Prince Sultdn that the fort of AllahdMd had 
Awai i7. been given up by Shujd’s governor, and that Shujd himself 
had retired to Bengal. 

These successes were more than counterbalanced by the intelli- 
fppl?sin d g ence he received of the proceedings of Ddra Sheko. By 
aSdbM. ^he last accounts, that prince had deposited his baggage at 
knowie dged Bakkar on the Indus; and, being forced by the desertion 
province. of his men and the death of his carriage cattle to relin¬ 
quish, his design on Sind, he had no means of escaping the detach¬ 
ment in pursuit of him, but by endeavouring to cross the desert to 
Cach. It now appeared that he had made little stay in that district, 
that he had entered Guzerat, and had been joined by the governor, 
Shah Nawaz Kh£n (one of whose daughters was married to Morad, 
and another to Aurangzib himself), and by his powerful assistance 
had occupied the whole province, including Surat and Baroch. He 
had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan; but had 
He sets out turned his immediate attention to a march to Hindostan, 
and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst the surprise 
occasioned by this rapid change of circumstances, Aurang¬ 
zib did not fail to perceive the increased importance of the 
B&jput prince, whose territories extended from Guzerat to 
and as he never allowed his passions to interfere with his 
interests, he forgot the perfidy and outrage with which he had just 
been treated, and set all his usual arts to work to win over his 
rebellious dependent. He wrote a complimentary letter with his 
own hand, conceding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of 
which was the ground of Jeswant’s discontent; and at the same 
time he called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother rdja of 
the confidence that might be placed in the king’s good will, and of 
the fuin that awaited all who joined the hopeless cause of his rival. 
'These arguments and concessions had their weight with Jeswant; 
Feb Yf- 9, an d although D&rd had marched from Ahmedab&d, and 
jkm&dTai was arr * ve d within fifty miles of Jodpur, he sent to ap- 

Awai i. ' prise him that he felt himself unable to contend alone 

with the power of Aurangzib, and could not undertake to join him 
unless some other of the great Bdjput princes could be prevailed on 
Abandons to embark in the same cause. After repeated attempts 

DaiA to bring back Jeswant to his former views and promises, 

Dard was obliged to renounce all hopes of his assistance, and to 
move with his own forces into the adjoining province of Ajmfr. He 
had assembled an army of 20,000 men in little more than a month 
after his arrival in Guzerat, and had left that province with a con- 
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siderable increase of numbers, and with the addition of thirty 
forty guns. With this force he took up and fortified a commanding 
position on the hills near Ajmir. 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra as soon as he heard of the 
proceedings in Guzerdt, was now at Jeipiir, and soon D&raisat- 
arrived in front of Dara’s position. After cannonading for defeated by 
three days with loss to his own army, he ordered a general Auran8zfb ‘ 
assault. It was obstinately resisted for many hours, till the death 
of Sh4h. .fell just as a party of Aurangzib’s troops had 

mounted the rampart, so disheartened Dara, that he fled with pre¬ 
cipitation, and his troops dispersed in all directions. Even the 
body of horse that adhered to his person gradually straggled and fell 
off, and some even plundered the treasure which he was endeavour¬ 
ing to save from the wreck of his resources. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmedabdd after eight days 
and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered nearly ° o f 

intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching season, 

To this were latterly added the merciless attacks of the C.olis in the 
hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and stripped or massacred 
every man who fell into the rear. It was in the midst of these calami¬ 
ties that Dara was met by the celebrated traveller Bernier, He is met by 
who was on his way to Delhi unconscious of what had just 
been passing. As Dara’s wife was wounded, and he had no phy¬ 
sician; he obliged Bernier to turn back with him, and they remained 
together for three days. On the fourth they were within a march 
of Ahmedabad, where they counted on a secure refuge and on some 
repose after all their sufferings. They slept that night in a caravan¬ 
serai, which afforded them protection from the attacks of the Coils, 
but was so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princesses of Dara’s family. About daybreak, when 
they were preparing for what they thought the last of their distress¬ 
ing marches, news was brought to Ddrd that the gates of 
Ahmedabdd were shut against him, and that if he had any gates on him. 
regard for his own safety, he woul3 instantly remove from the 
neighbourhood. These tidings were first made known to Bernier 
by the cries and lamentations of the women, and soon after Dard 
came forth half dead with consternation. The bystanders received 
him witli a blank silence, and Bernier could not refrain from teais 
when he saw him addressing himself to each of them, down to the 
meanest soldier, conscious that he was deserted by all the world, 
and distracted with the thoughts of what would become of himself 
and his family. Bernier saw him depart with the most melancholy 
forebodings. He was accompanied by four or five horse- He^cs to- 
men and two elephants; with these he made his way to 
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x, and was there joined by about fifty horse and two hundred 
inatchlockmen, who had accompanied one of his faithful adherents 
from Guzerat. The chief of Cach, who had been hearty in his 
cause when he first entered Guzerdt, now received him coldly. He 
pursued his march towards Candahar, and reached the small ter- 
ritory of Jun, or Juin , on the eastern frontier of Sind. The chief of 
the place, who seems to have been an Afghan, was under great 
obligations to DarA, and received him with every demonstration of 
attachment, while his only thought was how to betray him to his 
enemies. Dara’s wife (the daughter of his uncle, Parviz) died at 
this place of her fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a 
disregard of circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion 
of his small escort, with two of liis most confidential servants, to at¬ 
tend her remains to Lalior. When the period of mourning permitted 
he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus. The chief of 
Jun accompanied him for one march, and then returned on some 
pretext, leaving his brother and a body of troops, as if to attend 
He is be- the prince to the frontier. No sooner w T as he gone than 
cMefofTiin, 6 his brother fell suddenly on DarA, made him and his son 
S^toAu-^ Sepehr Sheko prisoners, and sent to all the king’s officers 
rangzfb. ifo announce his capture. 

The news reached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the first 
it began anniversary of his accession. He concealed the intelligence 

June 1 ?; 9, until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when he ordered 

E?m*u! 9 24 . public rejoicings, and directed the feast of the accession to 
He is brought be prolonged. It had scarcely expired when his prisoners 
arrived at the capita Dari, by special orders, was brought 
1 ^ 1069 , in loaded with chains, on a sorry elephant, without hous- 
zfCaad i5. j n g g? an j was thus conducted up the most populous streets 
thtTpeopie ° f of the city. The sight awakened a general feeling of com¬ 
passion and indignation; and Bernier thought an insurrection so 
probable, that he went into the street armed and prepared for 
any exigency that might arise; but the sympathy of -the people 
was only shown in tears ancf groans. Dard was exposed through 
all the principal places, and then led off to a prison in old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the chief 
of Jun, was recognised on his way to court. A mob .immediately 
assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches and curses; and, 
growing warmer as their numbers increased, began to throw mud; 
then tiles and stones; and at last got to such a pitcli of fury, that 
several lives were lost, and the chief himself would have been torn 
to pieces if he had not been rescued by the police. 

Next day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with some of the 
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some learned lawyers, at which Darii was 
death,, as an apostate from the Mahometan 
jion. Aurangzib, with seeming reluctance, gave his He is put to ^ 
conformably to this opinion, and a personal enemy death * 
selected to carry the sentence into effect. Dara was, with his 


son, preparing some lentils, the only food they would touch, for fear 
of poison, when he saw the executioners, and at once guessed his 
fate: he snatched up a small knife which he had just been using, 
and defended himself manfully, until oppressed by numbers. His 
body was exhibited to the populace on an elephant; his head was- 
cut off and carried to Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a 
platter, and to be wiped and washed in his presence. When he had 
satisfied himself that it was the real head of Dara, he began to weep, 
and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred in 
the tomb of Humayun. Sepehr Shek6 was sent away, in confine¬ 
ment, to Gwalior. 3 

During these transactions, Prince Sultan and Mir Jumla were 
carrying on their operations against Shuia. That prince, operations 

J J • j -j -r> 'l Z A 4 . 1 I against Shuja 

on retiring towards .Bengal, had taken up a position at by Prince 
M6ngir, and had thrown up a strong intrenchment between M^rJumia. 
the hills and the Ganges; but Mir Jumla turned his left flank by a 
march through the hills, and compelled him to fall back on Kaj 
Mahal, where, during his long government of Bengal, he had estab¬ 
lished a sort of capital. The rainy season now set in, which, in that 
country, puts an end to every sort of movement by land, and Mir 
Jumla cantoned at some distance from B&j Mahal. An important 
event to both parties had taken place before this pause. Prince 
Sultan had long been discontented with playing the part of a pa¬ 
geant under the^ authority of Mir Jumla; and his impatience became 
so ungovernable, that, although he was th.e-eldest son and recog¬ 
nised heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence .with 


&liuja x and finally deserted to his camp. Shuja received Prince smtfin 
him with honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage; sin#, 
but, either from disappointed expectations or natural levity JunJf^ 
of temper, Sultan became as much dissatisfied in his new Ramzan/ 


3 Almost all the account of Dura’s pro¬ 
ceedings is taken from Khilfi Khan. I 
have seldom used Bernier’s delightful nar¬ 
rative, except when he was an eye-wit¬ 
ness ; for, although he does not differ in 
the main from the native historian, he 
introduces many particulars not probable 
in themselves, and not alluded to by the 
other. It is true that he must have re¬ 
ceived his accounts from persons engaged 
in the transactions, and that almost im¬ 
mediately after they had occurred; but 


such fresh materials have their disadvan¬ 
tages as well as their advantages. Before 
the subjects have been discussed and ex¬ 
amined, each man knows but a fragment of 
the whole, and to it he adapts the reports 
he hears from others : the beaten party 
have always some act of treachery, or 
some extraordinary accident, with which 
to excuse their defeat; and all men take a 
pleasure in discovering secret histories 
and lateut motives, which are soon forgot¬ 
ten unless confirmed by further testimony. 
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iiogiapc? his s ^ ua ^ on as he had been before; and after taking an ; 
a^u. 1660 , part in the hostilities which recommenced after the rainy 
season, he again deserted his party, and returned to Mir 
Jumla’s camp. 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He showed 
himself little affected by his son’s behaviour; he ordered him to 
be committed to prison, and kept him in confinement for 
many years. 

this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay. 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was compelled 
to retreat toJDaacaj and, Mir Jumla continuing to press 
him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled, with a few at¬ 
tendants, and, tookrefu ge with thejcaja^of^Aracan. His 
subsequent story is uncertain. It would appear that the 
regardui'g his ra j a took some unfair steps to prevent his leaving Aracan, 
and that Shuja entered into a plot with the Mussulmans 
of the country to overturn the raja’s government: this much 
is* certain, that Shuja and all his family were cut off, and, though 
there were many rumours regarding them, were never heard of 
more. 
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His ignorance of Shuja’s fate left Aurangzib in some uneasiness 
for a time; but that, and all his other grounds of anxiety, were re¬ 
moved before the end of the next year. He had attempted, by 
means of threats, and afterwards by force, to compel the rAja of 
Sirinagar to give up Sdliman Shek6. The raja (whether from ava- 
gfventp'by ri ce, or P oIi cy, or sense of honour) withstood all his de- 
Zimmr! mands > un til he had recourse to Jei Sing, his zealous 
j£!i 8 ; 61 ' agent ip all negotiations with Hindus. By that chiefs 
jamiiSfili persuasion, the raja was, at length, induced to make over 
Awai lx. Soliman to the imperial officers, and by them he was con¬ 
veyed to Delhi. 4 

He was paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor. The chains were taken off his legs, but 
his hands were still secured in gilded fetters. His appearance 
affected many of the courtiers to tears. Even Aurangzib put on an 
appearance of compassion; and when he entreated that, rather 
than have his strength and reason undermined by drugs (as was 
thought to be often the fate of captive princes), he might be put to 
death at once, the emperor addressed him in the mildest accents, 
and assured him of safety and good treatment. 5 It was-not believed 
that he kept his word, for Solim&n, his brother Sepehr Shek6, and 


4 Khafi Khan. 


6 Bernier • who was present at the interview. 
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the young son of Mor&d, all died in Gwalior within a short space ; 6 
while the emperor’s own son, Sultan, who was confined in the same 
fort, lived several years, and was partially restored to freedom. 

The atrocious murder of Morad, which took place a few months 
after Soliman’s imprisonment, justifies the worst suspi- Morad mur- 
cions. That unfortunate prince had endeavoured, to.escape prison, 
byjneans of a rope let down from the battlements; but the wailing 
of a Hindu concubine, of whom he was taking leave, drew the atten¬ 
tion of the guard, and led to the discovery of his design. Aurang- 
zib felt that his own security was incomplete while his brother lived; 
and, as he had not even the shadow of an offence to allege against 
him, he instigated the son of a man who had been arbitrarily put to 
death by the prince while viceroy of Guzerat to complain of him as 
a murderer; when, after the ceremony of a trial, and a legal sen¬ 
tence, the unhappy Morad was executed in his prison . 7 

Some time before this period Aurangzib sent a force ’’against the 
raja of Bikanfr, who had deserted him in the Deekan, AD> i 66 i, 
and still held out against him. He was reduced to sub- 
mission by this expedition. Rabi u s ^ ni - 

When the quiet of Bengal had been restored by the successes of 
Mir Juinla, it seems to have been an object with Au- Expedition^ 
rangzib to find employment for that powerful minister. to Assdxn. 
To that end he engaged him in the conquest of Assam, a rich coun¬ 
try lying along the river Baramputer, and shut in on both sides by 
woody mountains. Mir Jumla marched from Dacca, up the river, 
conquered the petty principality of Cjich Beh&r, overran the plain of 
Ass&m, and took possession of Ghergong, the capital. He AJ>> 16C2> 
announced his success with great exultation to the em- « 

peror, and boasted of his intention of pursuing his con- SbdWn 6 - 
quests, and opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy 
season set in ; the whole plain was flooded ; the cavalry could not 
march, nor even forage; the natives assembled on all sides, cut off 
supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp ; and as the rains 
subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among the troops; so that 
when the season opened, Mir Jumla, although he had received re¬ 
inforcements, was obliged to renounce his magnificent projects, and 
even required the exertion of his known talents to obtain such con¬ 
tributions and cessions from the raja as might save his honour from 
the appearance of a defeat. When he had accomplished ’663, 
this object he withdrew his army; but died befora.he A. 11 . 1073 , 
reached.Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings com! e! 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had encountered ^vj«raia. 
equally with the humblest soldier . 8 The emperor imme- 

6 Bernier. 7 Khrifi Khan. Bernier. 8 Ibid. 
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raised his son Mohammed Amin to the hi_ 

RAmzan 2 . an( j honours which had been possessed by the deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Aurangzib 
m^sHf 3 ^ rom evei T g rounc i jealousy or apprehension; but 
Aurangzfb. he had recently received a severe warning of the preca¬ 
rious terms on which he still held his life and empire. Soon after 
the fifth anniversary of his accession he was seized with a violent 
illness, which at first threatened his immediate death, and afterwards 
left him in a state of extreme Bodily weakness, and almost entirely 
deprived of the use of speech. This unexpected calamity shook his 
«n!u§ta new ty established government to its foundations. Beports 
tion. were current that Baja Jeswant was in full march to re¬ 

lease Shall Jehan, and that Mohabat Khan was coming from Cdbul 
with the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital; while two parties were formed 
among the emperor’s own adherents; one anxious to secure the 
succession to Iris second son, Moazzim; and the other, to raise his 
Firmness t hird son. Akber, to the throne. These dangers were averted 
sessi^i of° s * by the constancy and force of mind of Aurangzib himself. 
Aurangzfb. Q n ^he fifth <j a y 0 f his illness, though scarcely rescued 
from the jaws of death, he caused himself to be raised up, and re¬ 
ceived the homage of his principal courtiers; and on a subsequent 
day, when his having a fainting fit had led to a general report that 
he was dead, he summoned two or three of the greatest nobles to his 
bedside; and although not yet recovered from the paralysis which 
had affected his tongue, he wrote an order, in their presence, to his 
sister Boushanara to send his great seal, which had been intrusted 
to her, and placed it near himself, that no use might be made of it 
without his special orders. The respect and admiration inspired by 
his conduct on these occasions had as much effect in suppressing dis¬ 
turbances as the prospect they afforded of his recovery. 9 

As soon as he was able to travel he set off for Cashmir, where he 

i 662 Very ' hoped to regain his strength sooner than at any place in 
Dec. e. ' the plains. 10 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene was 
to the rbances °P en ing i n the Deckan with which his thoughts were soon 
oeckan. to be fully employed. 

The Maratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits the country 
lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
rattacountry. along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the Yindya 
chain; and a line drawn from Goa, on the sea-coast, through Bidr 
to Ch&nda, on the Warda. That river is its boundary on the east, 
as the sea is on the west. 

9 Bernier. Khafi Khan merely mentions a dangerous illness. 




10 Bernier. »' 
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The great feature of the country is the range of Siddri, more c< 
moiily called the Glints, which runs along the western part of it, 
thirty or forty miles from the sea; and, though only from 3000 to 
5000 feet high, is made very remarkable by- its own peculiarities, 
and by the difference between the tracts which it divides. On the 
west it rises abruptly nearly from the level of the sea, and, on that 
side, presents an almost inaccessible barrier; but, on the east, it 
supports a table-land 1500 or 2000 feet high, extending eastward 
with a gradual slope, far beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The strip of land between the Ghats and the sea is called the 
Coiiean, and is, in general, very rugged. Towards the coast are 
small rich plains producing rice; the rest is almost impervious from 
rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which change, when 
near the sea, into muddy creeks, among thickets of mangrove. 11 The 
summits of the ridge itself* are bare rocks ; its sides are thickly co¬ 
vered with tall trees mixed with underwood. The forest spreads 
over the contiguous part of the table-land to the east, a tract broken 
by deep winding valleys and ravines, forming fit haunts for the wild 
beasts with which the range is peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles 
from the ridge, the valleys become wide and fertile, and, by degrees, 
are lost in open plains, which stretch away to the eastward, covered 
with cultivation, but bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of 
moderate hills. The great chain of the Ghats receives the whole 
fury of the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken 
before it reaches the plains. For several montlis the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by rains and tempests. The 
moisture soon runs off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Conean damp and insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Ghats, is that called the range of Chanddr, from one of 
the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low basin 
of the Tapti from that of the Goddveri, on the table-land. The 
basin of the Tapti is composed of Candesh and Berdr, fertile plains, 
only separated from Guzerdt by the forest tract of Bdgldna, and 
differing, in many respects, from the high country, which is more 
peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the Glidts and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit. 

u The native legends relate that the and that the Cdncan was rescued from it 
eca once washed the foot of the Ghats, by a miracle of one of the gods. 
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Various princes, at different times, have profited by these positions. 
They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up the rocks, 
fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, and erected 
towers to command the approaches; and thus studded the whole 
of the region about the Ghats and their branches with forts, which, 
but for frequent experience, would be deemed impregnable. 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in history as a nation, 
they had as strongly marked a character as if they had 
always formed a united commonwealth. Though more 
like to the lower orders in Hindostan than to their southern neigh¬ 
bours in Canara and T^lingana, they could never, for a moment, 
be confounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have none of the pride and dignity of the Rajputs, they have none 
of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A R&jput 
warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, seems almost 
indifferent to the result of any contest he is engaged in. A 
Maratta thinks of nothing but the.result, and cares little for the 
means, if he can attain his object. For this purpose he will strain 
his wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard his person; but he 
has not a conception of sacrificing his life, or even his interest, 
for a point of honour. This difference’ of sentiment affects the 
outward appearance of the two nations: there is something noble 
in the carnage even of an ordinary Rajput; and something vulgar 
in that of the most distinguished Maratta. 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist; the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy; for he will not fail in boldness and en¬ 
terprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, or supply their place by stratagem, activity, and perse¬ 
verance. All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere husbandmen 
are sober, frugal, and industrious; and, though they have a dash 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

Their chiefs, jn those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the old Hindu offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts, 12 and had often been employed as par¬ 
tisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijapur. They 
were all S udra s, of the same cast with their people; though some 
tried to raise their consequence by claiming an infusion of Rdjpfit 
blood. 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been aware 
of the existence of the Marattas. We can perceive, by the sur- 

12 Patels, desmukhs, ddspamtfs, &c. &c. See pp. 61 and 246. 
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some chiefs whom they mention, that they tnust K&r^e 
to that race; but the word Maratta first occurs inJFe- 
rishta , in the transactions of the year ajqlJL48&; and is not then 
applied in a general sense. It has been mentioned that, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the king of Brjapur adopted the 
Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his financial papers; and 
as he was substituting natives of the Deckan for foreigners in his 
armies, he enlisted a considerable number of Marattas among them. 
They were at first chiefly employed in the lowest military capacity, 
that of garrisoning forts: by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry was discovered, and they began to obtain military 
rank under the governments of Brjapur and Ahmednagar; while 
individuals were also engaged in the service of the Kutb Shah, 
king of Golconda. Still they are very little mentioned by the 
Mussulman writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik-Amber they emerge into notice, and thence¬ 
forward occupy a conspicuous part in the history of the Deckan. 13 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named Mdloji, 
of a respectable, though not a considerable, family, the 
surname of which was Bosla. He served with a few men mil y- 
mounted on his own horses, and was especially dependent on the 
protection of Jddu Edo. 

If any Maratta-had a claim to Kdjput descent, it was the family 
of Jadu. The name is that of one of the Rajput tribes: it was 
borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of Deogiri, the 
greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not improbable that the 
protector of Maloji (who was desmukh of a district not far from 
Deogiri) may have been descended from that stock. Whatever 
was his origin, Lukji Jadu Edo had attained to a command of 
10,000 men, under Malik Amber, and was a person of such con¬ 
sequence, that his desertion to Shdli Jehdn turned the fate of a 
war against his former master. . 

It was long before this defection that Maloji Bosla attended a 
great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by his 
son, Shdhjf, a boy of five years old. During the merriment na¬ 
tural to such an occasion Jddu Rao took young Shahji and his 
own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and said, 
laughing, “that they were a fine couple, and ought to be man 
and wife.” To his surprise, Maloji instantly started up, and called 
on the company to witness that the daughter of Jadu was affianced 
to his son. It did not require the pride of birth to raise Jadu’s 
indignation at the advantage taken of him; and the consequence 
was, a rupture between him and liis dependant. But Mdlojl was 

13 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 73-96. 
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'fey this time on the road to fortune: he acquired a 
sum of money, increased his party, and, being an active partisan, 
rose atiast to a command of §0Q0 h orsa in the service of Ahmed- 
nagar, and to the possession of a large jdgir, of which the chief 
place was Puna. He had still kept up his son’s claim to the 
daughter of Jddu Edo, which, in his present prosperity, was no 
longer looked on as so unreasonable; and Jadu Edo at last con¬ 
senting, his daughter was regularly married to Shdliji. One of 
the fruits of this union was Sevaji, the founder of the Maratta 
empire. 14 

Shdhji has already been mentioned as * a great actor in the last 
sMbjf B<5sia. events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar. 15 He then en¬ 
tered the service of Brjapur, and was continued in his jdgir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednagar ter¬ 
ritory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to the south¬ 
ward, and obtained a much more considerable jdgir in the Mysore 
country, including the towns of Sira and Bangalor. 

As alt Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
sdvajr Bdsia. managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of 
men of business, even under the Mahometans. A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name was Dadaji Condu, was left in charge 
of the jdgir at Ptina, and to him was committed the care of the 
chiefs second son, Sevaji; the elder accompanying his father to 
the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta consisted in horse¬ 
manship, hunting, and military exercises; and, as Puna is situated 
at the junction of the hilly country with the plains, Sdvaji’s prin¬ 
cipal associates were the soldiery belonging to his father’s horse, 
or the plundering highlanders of the neighbouring Ghats. Prom 
such companions he imbibed an early love of adventure, which 
was increased by his fondness for listening to the ballads of his 
country. By the time he was sixteen he began to be beyond the 
control of Dadaji, by. whom he had been admitted to a share in 
the management of the jdgir; and though he was generally popular 
ins robberies, for his conciliating manners, he was already suspected of 
sharing in several extensive gang robberies committed in the 
Concarn. Those practices and his hunting excursions made him 
familiar with every path and defile throughout the Ghdts; and 
he was, before, well acquainted with their wild inhabitants. Those 
in the parts of the range north of Ptina were Bhils and Colis, 16 
and those to the south, Edmusis; but immediately to the west 
of Puna were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called M& wali s. 

14 He was born in May, 1627 (Grant 15 a.d 1636. See p. 50D. 

Duff, vol. i. p. 122). 16 Hill tribes. See page 192. 
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froiti the appellation of the valleys where they resided. It 
from among these last that Sevaji chose his earliest ad- Hisadhe- 
herents; and, as he was remarkably quick and observing, rent8 ‘ 
he soon perceived a way of employing them on higher objects 
than he had yet been engaged with. 

The hill forts belonging to Bijapur were generally much neg¬ 
lected; being remote and unhealthy, they were some- He surprises 
times occupied by a single Mahometan officer, with a alullfort * 
small garrison of ill-paid local troops; at other times they were 
left in charge of the nearest desmukh, or other revenue officer. 
Among those in the last predicament was T6rna, a strong fort, 
twenty miles south-west of Puna. Of this place Sevaji AJ> - 1646 * 
contrived to get possession, 17 and succeeded, by a proper applica¬ 
tion of arguments and money, in convincing the court of Bijapur 
that it was better in his hands than in those of the desmukh. But 
on liis afterwards fortifying a neighbouring hill, the attention of 
the government was seriously drawn to him, and remonstrances 
were addressed to Shahji on his son’s proceedings. Sh&hji made 
the best excuse he could, and wrote in strong terms to Dadaji 
and Sevaji to forbid their attempting any further encroachments. 
The Bramin used all his endeavours to persuade his young chief 
to attend to these injunctions; but he did not long survive the 
receipt of them, and Sevaji, when freed from his control, pursued 
his enterprises with more audacity than before. He withheld the 
revenue of the jagir which was due to Shdhji; and as there were 
two forts within it (Chdkan and Supa), held by officers He usurps 

• \ . r 1 / -a his father's 

immediately under his father, he gamed over the first and j*gfr. 
surprised the second; and being now master within his own jagir, 
he proceeded to more extensive undertakings. He bribed the Ma¬ 
hometan governor to surrender Qondana, or Singhar, a ^ > e b ^" 8 t J 08 ‘ 
strong hill fort near Ptina: and, by taking advantage of several forts, 
a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of his own, who 
were contesting the command of the still stronger hill fort of 
Purandar, he introduced a body of Mdwalis into the place, and 
treacherously took possession of it for himself. 18 AD * 1647 • 

As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and with¬ 
out disturbing the neighbouring districts, they called forth no exer¬ 
tion on the part of the king of Bijapur, who was at tills time 
occupied with conquests to the southward, and with the magnificent 
buildings which he was erecting at his capital. 19 

17 Grant Buff, vol. i. p. 131. tablished himself, watching and crouching 

18 Grant Buff. like the wily tiger of his own mountain 

19 u Thus did Sevaji obtain possession valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 
of the tract between Chacun and the tion from whence he could at once spring 
Neera, and the manner in which he es- on his prey, accounts both for the dif- 
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But the time was come when Sevajfs own views required 

1 he should throw off the mask. 20 The signal of open rebel¬ 
lion wks the plunder of a convoy of royal treasure in the 
\C6ncan; and before the court recovered its surprise at 
a.d. 1648. t his outrage, it heard that..five of the principal hill forts in 
the GMts had fallen into the hands of Sevaji. Almost immediately 
Takes pos- after this, a Brainin officer of his surprised and made pri- 
sessiou of S oner the Mahometan governor of the northern Concan, 
cdncan. an d not only took possession of’ Caban, where he resided, 
but occupied the whole of his province, and compelled him to give 
orders for the surrender of all his forts. Sevaji was transported 
with this success. He received the governor with respect, and 
dismissed him with honour. His first care in his conquest was, to 
restore Hindu endowments, and revive old institutions. He had 
been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling, which, per¬ 
haps, was, at first, as much national as religious; and 
ligion. ou t of this sprung up a rooted hatred to the Mussulmans, 
and an increasing attachment to his own superstitions. This incli¬ 
nation fell so well in with his policy, that he began to affect pecu¬ 
liar piety and to lay claim to prophetic dreams, and other mani- 


His attach¬ 
ment to the 
Hindi! re- 


festations of the favour of the gods. 

The court of Bijapur, when at length awakened to Sevaji’s de- 
The govern- signs, was still misled by the belief that he was instigated 
japdr seize by liis father. They therefore dissembled their displeasure 
hostage^for until they had an opportunity of making Slialiji prisoner, 
his son. His seizure was effected under pretence of a friendly en¬ 
tertainment by a chief of the family of Gorpara, on whom Sevaji 
a.d. i£49. afterwards most amply revenged his treachery. 21 Sh&hji’s 
assurances that he was innocent of his son’s transgressions received 
little credit from the court of Bijapur; and, after being allowed a 
reasonable time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and told that the entrance would be built up after 
a certain period, unless Sevaji should make his submission in the 
interval. Sevaji was seriously alarmed by this threat; but reflection 
convinced him that submission was not the way to gain safety from 
so treacherous an enemy. He held out as before, and made over¬ 
tures to SMh Jehan, whose territories he had carefully abstained 
from injuring. The emperor received his application favourably, 
took him into his service, and appointed him to the rank of a com¬ 
mander of 5000. It was probably owing to Ms powerful interposi- 


ficulty found in tracing his early rise, and whose clear and animated account of Se- 

the astonishing rapidity with which he vaji that inserted in the text is a mere 

extended his power, when his progress abstract.) 

had attracted notice, and longer conceal- 20 Grant Duff. 

ment was impossible.’* (Grant Duff; of 21 Ibid. 
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tion that Shahji was released from his dungeon, although he 
mained for four years a prisoner at large in Bijapur. A D 1649 
Tranquillity prevailed during this interval, Sevaji being 10 1653 - 
restrained by fears for his father, and the government of Bijapur by 
the apprehension that Sevaji might call in the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disorders in Carnata rendered 
Shahji’s presence necessary to the interests of the govern- Sbfih j f re . 
ment. His own jagir had been overrun, and his eldest leased> 
son killed, while all the surrounding country was in arms, and 
threatened the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the Bija¬ 
pur government turned to the affairs of Carndta, than Renewal of 
Sevaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans of ^crllch- 
aggrandizement. The whole of the hilly country south ment8 * 
of Puna, from the Ghats inclusive to the upper Kishna, was in the 
hands of a Hindu raja, whom Sevaji could never prevail on to join 
in his rebellion. He now procured his assassination, and profited 
by the consternation which ensued to seize on his territory. After 
this atrocity he surprised some hill forts and built others, and went 
on extending his authority until Prince Aurangzib was sent down 
to the Deckan in 1655. Sevaji at first addressed the prince as a 
servant of the Mogul government, and obtained a con- Plunders 

° \ i i . the Mogul 

formation of his possessions from the imperial authority. provinces. 
But when he found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of 
Golconda and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he deter¬ 
mined to profit by the confusion at the expense of all the combat¬ 
ants, and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He 
surprised the town of Juner, and carried off a large booty; and 
afterwards attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where he 
met with only partial success. The rapid conquests__of Aurangzib 
disappointed all his hopea-; and, during the prince’s operations 
against Bijapur, he endeavoured, by every sort of excuse and pro¬ 
mise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash attack. When the 0btains for . 
sickness of Shah Jehan called off Aurangzib to Delhi, £™ ne A 88 . 
Sevaji continued his devotion, and offered his zealous ser- ”*****>• 
vices, provided attention were paid to some claims he — ’ 

pretended to possess, within the Mogul territory. The prince 
readily granted him forgiveness on his engaging to send a body of 
horse to the army, but endeavoured to reserve the question of his 
claims for future inquiry; and Sevaji, who was as artful as himself, 
in like manner suspended the despatch of his horse, and confined 
his services to promises and professions. 

He now renewed his attacks on Bijapur (where the long had 
been succeeded by his son, a minor); and the regency, at length 

2 N 
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aware of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, despatched 
Afzai Khan a large army against him. The commander was Afzal 
him from D8t Khan, who to the usual arrogance of a Mahometan noble 
Bijapur. joined an especial contempt for his present enemy. But 
that enemy knew well how to ton his presumption to account: 
he affected to be awed by the reputation of Afzal Kh&n, and to give 
up all hopes of resisting his arms. He sent humble offers of sub¬ 
mission to the khan, who deputed a Bramin high in his confidence 
to complete the negotiation. This man Sevaji won over, and by his 
assistance Afzal Khdn was easily persuaded that Sdvaji was in a 
state of great alarm, and was only prevented surrendering by his 
apprehension of the consequences. During these negotiations 
Afzal advanced through intricate and woody valleys to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hill fort of ^Partdbghar, where Sevaji was residing, 
and the Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness 
at a personal interview, if the khdn would concede so much to 
his fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him . 
Afzal Khdn on this quitted his army, and went forward with an 
escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind and 
advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin muslin 
robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state than any ex¬ 
pectation of being required to use it. During this time Sevaji 
was seen slowly descending from the fort: he advanced with a 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by one attendant, anjl to 
all appearance entirely unarmed; but under his cotton tunic he 
wore a shirt of chain armour, and besides a concealed dagger, he 
was armed with sharp -hooks of steel, which are fastened on the 
fingers, but lie concealed in the closed hand, and are known by 
atedfby Sin " descriptive name of “ tiger’s claws.” The khan looked 
with contempt on the diminutive figure which came 
crouching on to peiform the usual ceremonies of meeting; but 
at the moment of the embrace, S6vaji struck his claws into his 
unsuspecting adversary, and, before he could recover from his 
and his army astonishment, despatched him with his dagger. He had, 
spersed. before this, drawn his troops from all quarters by secret 
paths into the woods round Afzal’s army; and, on a signal from 
the fort, they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, who were re¬ 
posing in insolent security, and slaughtered and dispersed them 
Oct b 659, without resistance. 22 As soon as the victory was 

secure, Sevaji issued orders to spare the fugitives: vast 
numbers fell into the hands of the conqueror, after wandering in 
the woods until subdued by hunger. They were all treated with 
humanity: many of them who were Marattas entered into Sevajf s 

22 Grant Duff. 
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service, and a chief of that nation, who refused to forfeit 
allegiance, was dismissed with presents. During his whole career, 
Sevaji, though he inflicted death and torture to force confessions 
of concealed treasure, was never personally guilty of any useless 
cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sevaji’s progress. He 
overran all the country near the Ghats, and took possession of 
all the hill foils, and was going on to complete the re- Another 
duction of the Concan, when he was recalled by the 
march from Bijapur of an army much more formidable pdr * 
then the first. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em¬ 
ployed the rest to cut off the enemy’s supplies; 23 but AJ)>1660> 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost inacces- May * 
sjble fort of Pandla? and would have been compelled to surrender, 
after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, with his usual 
mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the place during a 
dark night, after he had amused the besiegers with the prospect 
of a capitulation. His escape was ascribed at Bijapur to treachery 
in their general, SidiJdhar, an Abyssinian, whose indignation was 
excited by this calumny, and added to the elements of discord 
already abundant at Bijapur. 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sevaji was unable to resist. His The king of 
operations during the whole of this invasion were desul- Slhe 
tory and ill-directed; and before the end of a year he field - 
found himself stripped of almost all his conquests. The January.' 
king of Bijapur’s affairs now obliged him to turn his ^vers^ 
attention to Carndta, where his presence was further re- con- 

i quests, 

quired by the revolt of Sidi J6har. He was employed 

i * x v A.D. 1662, 

in that country for two whole years, during which Sdvaji 
recovered and increased his territories. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Slidhji; and 
Sevaji remained in possession of a territory including s^vajf 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on the sea (being favourable ^ 
the part of the Concan between Goa and Calidn), while K? n *tof 
above the Ghdts its length was more than 150 miles from his tenitory * 
the north of Puna to the south of Mirieh on the Kishna. Its 
breadth, from east to west, was, at the widest part, 1Q.0 miles. 
In this small territory the hardiness and predatory habits a d. ma. 
of his soldiers enabled him to maintain an army of 7000 horse and 
§0^000 foot. 24 


23 Grant Duff. 


24 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER n. 
from 1662 to 1681 . 



It was about this period that Aurangzfb was attacked by the violent, 
sickness which exposed his life to so much danger. 1 He had pre¬ 
viously appointed his maternal uncle, Shaista KMn, to the vice¬ 
royalty of the Deckan, and that officer was now residing at Au- 
rang&bad. 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between Sevaji 
s^vajfs mp- a nd the Moguls; but soon after the peace with Bijapur we 

turo with t.hft ° . 


S ^ Ta j*’® horse ranging their country nearly to Au- 

end of 
a.d. 1662, 

A.H. 1073. 


Shdista 
Kh&n 
inarches 
against him, 

Occupies 

Puna. 


rangabad and himself taking their forts in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jraer. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Shaista Khan marched from 
Aurang&Md, drove Sevaji’s army out of the field, took the 
fort of Chdkan, and finally took up his ground at Puna, 
within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill fort into which 
Sevaji had retired. At Puna, Sh&ista occupied the house 
in which Sevaji had passed his early days ; and it was pro¬ 
bably the local knowledge thus acquired that suggested a plan for 
chastising the intruder. The khan had taken every precaution to 
Night ex- guard against the advance of troops, and also against the 
pUjitofSiS- a( j m j^ on 0 f Marattas individually into the town; and in 
these circumstances, and with his troops cantoned around him, he 
thought himself as secure as if he were in a peaceful country. 
But Sevaji, who was well aware of all that was passing, left Singhar 
one evening after dark, and, posting small bodies of infantry on the 
road to support him, went on with twenty-five Mdwalis to the town. 
He gained admission by joining a marriage procession, with the 
conductor of which he had a previous concert. Being now within 
the line of guards, he proceeded direct to the house, and entered by 
a back door before any person within had a suspicion of danger. 
So completely was Shaista Khan surprised, that he had barely time 
to escape from his bedchamber, and received a blow from a sword 
which cut-off two of his fingers as he was letting himself down from 
a window into the court below. His son and most of his attendants 
were cut to pieces in a moment. Sevaji’s retreat was as rapid as his 
attack: he was joined by his parties on the road as he retired, and 
ascended to Singhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his 


See page 538. 
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triumph visible from every part of the Mogul camp. This exploit, 
congenial to the disposition of his countrymen, is the one of all his 
actions, of which the Marattas still speak with the greatest exulta¬ 
tion. It was attended with consequences that could scarcely have 
been foreseen ; for Shaista Kh&n imputed his danger to treachery 
on the . part of Raja Jeswaat-Siiig* ivho had, not long before, been 
sent to reinforce him; and the dissensions of the leaders crippled 


the army, until Aurangzft removed Shaista Khan to the. government 
of Bengal, and sent his son, Prince Mdazzim, to command, 
wiith the assistance of Jeswant Sing. Before the prince’s against him. 
arrival, Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurangabad, after an attempt to 
reduce Singliar; and Sevaji was preparing to take a full retaliation 
for the attack he had been exposed to. During his operations in 
the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry; but the Marattas 


had been distinguished in the Bijapur armies for their services as 
light cavalry, and it was in this shape that Sevaji now resolved to 
employ them. After gaining intelligence of the state of s^rpiun- 
affairs where he was going, and deceiving his enemies by dera Surat - 
various feigned movements, he suddenly set off with 4000 horse, and 
came at once on the rich and defenceless city of Surat, in a part of 
the country which was thought to be beyond the reach of aj>. ieu, 
his arms. He plundered it at leisure for six days; and - 

though beaten off from the English and Dutch factories, cond 15. 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, he 
carried off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
Reri, or Raighar, in the Concan. 

It was soon after this expedition that Sevaji heard of the death of 
SMhji. Although of a great age, he was killed by a fall Death of 
in hunting. He had restored his j&gir to perfect order, Hi8pogsea _ 
and had extended his conquests to the southward (under jjjjjj ® :l * f th0 
the name of the king of Bijapur), until they compre- India - 
hended the country near Madras and the principality of Tanjore. 

Sevaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and chiefly carried on 
his operations in the Concan, where he had established his Maritime^ 
capital at Raighar. He collected a fleet, took many sdvajf. 
Mogul ships, and on one occasion embarked with a force of 4000 
men on 87 vessels, and, landing at a remote point in the province 
of Canara, sacked Barcel 6 r, a wealthy sea-port belonging to Bija¬ 
pur, and plundered all the adjoining tract, where there was not the 
slightest apprehension of a visit from such an enemy. Nor *d. ^ 35 . 
did he, during these employments, leave the countiy quiet february * 
above the Ghats; he sent troops to ravage the territory of Bijapur, 
and led, in person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul dominions. 
This injury did not exasperate Aurangzib so much as the capture of 
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some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violation of 
Surat, which derives a sort of sanctity from being the place of em- 


s^vajf barkation for those devotees. Sevaji had added another 


sovereignty, provocation to these offences: soon after his father’s death, 
he had assumed the title of raja, and began to coin money, one of 
the most decisive marks of independent sovereignty. A large army 
Efija jet was therefore sent to the Deckan, at the head of which 
agafnstliim. was Raja Je i Sing, the constant, engine in all difficult 
affairs with Hindus; but the emperor’s suspicious temper made him 
still adhere to the system of divided authority, and J)iljr Khan was 
associated on equal terms in the command. These appointments 
superseded Jeswant Sing and Prince Mdazzim, who returned to 
Delhi. As Aurangzib anticipated little opposition from Sevaji, Jei 
Sing had orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Maratta, to 
employ his arms in the conquest of Bijapur. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and advanced 
Submission unopposed to Puna, when Jei Sing undertook the siege of 
° f s^v^jf. Singhar, and Dilir KMn that of Purandar. Both places 


held out; but Sevaji seems himself to have despaired of 
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successful resistance; and he may, perhaps, have looked to some 
recompence for the temporary sacrifice of his pride, in the advan¬ 
tages he might gain by co-operating with the Moguls against Bija¬ 
pur. He opened a negotiation with Jei Sing; and, after receiving 
assurances, not only of safety, but of favour, from the emperor, he 
privately withdrew himself from his own army, and went, with a 
few attendants, to the raja’s camp. He was received with great 
distinction, and on his part made the humblest professions of fidelity. 
An agreement was concluded, by which Sevaji was to give up 
twenty out of the thirty-two forts he possessed, together with the 
territory attached to them. The remaining twelve forts, with their 
territory and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jagir from 
the Mogul emperor, in whose service his son Sambaji, a boy of five 
years old, was to receive the rank <5f a commander of .5000. In 
addition to these advantages, Sevaji was to be entitled to a sort of 
per centage on the revenue of each district under Bijapur; and this 
grant was the foundation of the ill-defined claims of the Marattas, 
which afforded them such constant pretexts for encroachment on 
foreign territories in later times. These terms, except the last 
(which was not noticed), were distinctly confirmed in a letter from 
He co-oper- Aurangzib to Sevaji. He now joined the imperial army 
Sing agahif with 2000 horse and 8000 infantry; and the whole body 
Bijapiir. commenced its march on an invasion of Bijapur. 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, and 
Sevaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib; one compliment- 
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v«£® J'. 

ing him on his services, and the other containing great hut gen^ 
promises of advancement, and inviting him to court, with a promise 
that he should be allowed to return to the Deckan. Won GoestoDeibi. 
by these attentions, and by the cordiality with which he was treated 
by Jei Sing, Sevaji made over his jagir to three of his chief depend¬ 
ents, and set off for Delhi, accompanied by his son Sambaji, and 
escorted by 500 chosen horse and 1000 M&walis. 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sevaji’s interests to 
his own by liberal treatment, and of turning a formidable u^ghty re- 
enemy into a zealous servant, as had been done before Aurangzib. 
with so many other Hindi! princes: but his views in politics were 
§s n&jcmw m ^religion ; and, although he could easily suppress his 
feelings to gain any immediate advantage, he was incapable of lay¬ 
ing aside his prejudices, or making such full and free concessions, as 
might secure permanent attachment. Moreover, he despised as well 
as disliked Sevaji: he felt the insults offered to his religion and his 
dignity the more, because they came from so ignoble a hand; and 
he so far mistook the person he had to deal with as to think he 
would be most easily managed by making him sensible of his own 
insignificance. 

Accordingly, when Sevaji was about to enter* Delhi, an officer of 
inferior rank was sent, on the emperor’s part, along with Ram Sing, 
the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him; and his reception, 
when he came to court, was conducted in the same spirit. Sevaji 
performed his obeisance, and presented his offerings in the most 
respectful manner, and probably intended to have made his way, 
as usual, by suppleness and humility; but when he found he was 
received without notice, and placed, undistinguished, among the 
officers of the third rank, 2 he was unable any longer to control hig 
feelings of shame and indignation; he changed colour, and, stepping 
back behind the line of courtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon. 
When he came to himself, he reproached Ram Sing with the breach 
of his father’s promises, and called on the government to take his 
life, as it had already deprived him of his honour. He then retired, 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dress usual on such 
occasions. 3 Aurangzib was not prepared for this decided conduct; 
he ordered Sevaji’s motions to be watched, while he professed to 
wait for a report from Jei Sing as to the promises he had really 
made to him. 

From this time, S6vaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the means 
of making his escape, which was soon rendered more difficult by 
guards being posted roimd his residence. He applied for leave to 

3 Commanders of 5000, the station which had been promised to his infant son. 

3 Khafi Khan. 
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send back his escort, with whom he said the climate of Delhi did 
not agree; and, as this arrangement seemed to leave him more than 
ever in the power of the government, it was willingly agreed to. He 
next took to his bed on pretence of sickness, gained over some of 
the Hindu physicians who were allowed to attend him, and by their 
means established a communication with his friends without. He 
also made a practice of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions 
to be distributed among fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as 
well as Hindu ; and thus accustomed his guards to the passage of 
the large baskets and hampers in which those donations were con- 
s^vajr veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
confine- fr ° m his measures with those without, he concealed himself in 
ment * one of the hampers, and his son in another, and was car¬ 
ried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. His bed 
was occupied by a servant; and a long time elapsed before his escape 
was suspected. In the mean time, he repaired to an obscure spot, 
where he had a horse posted, mounted it with his son behind him, 
and made the best of his way to Mattra. At this place were some 
of his chosen companions in assumed characters: and he himself 
put on the dress of a Hindu religious mendicant, shaving off his 
hair and whiskers, and rubbing over his face with ashes. In this 
disguise he pursued his journey by the least suspected roads to the 
Deckan, leaving his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, who 
Arriv&s at had a long time to be prepared for him before he made 
& 0 °d hi s retreat to Baighar. He reached that place 
December. 0 n his return, [nine months after his departure from 


Delhi. 4 


Soon after Sevajf s flight died Shah Jehan. Though always con- 
Deathof fined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated with 
A b D. h i86ef n ‘ great respect, and allowed an ample establishment and 
; complete authority within the palace. He carried this 
Rejcb. control so far as to prevent the removal of Dar&’s daughter, 
whom Aurangzib wished to many to a son of his own; and also 
to withhold some valuable crown jewels which the emperor was 
anxious to possess: on these subjects, several letters of remonstrance 
and expostulation passed between him and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurangzib. 
Prosperous Every part of his own dominions was in the enjoyment of 
rlngzfb’s Au ’ perfect tranquillity. His governor of Cashmir had just 
empire. brought Little Tibet under his authority ; and his viceroy 


4 The English factors at Carwar, in the true that S^vaji has escaped, Aurangzib 
Concan, write, September 29th, “ If it be will quickly hear of him to his Borrow.” 
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____ngal made an acquisition of more real value in the fine co 
of Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh¬ 
bouring powers. The sherif of Mecca, and several other princes of 
Arabia, sent embassies; as did the king of Abyssinia, and the khan 
of the Uzbeks. The most important came from the king of Persia, 
and was returned by an embassy of unusual splendour. But this last 
interchange of missions did not lead to permanent friendship ; for 
some questions of etiquette arose between the monarchs, which led 
to so much irritation on the part of Sh&h Abbas II., that he assem¬ 
bled an army in the neighbourhood of Candahar; and Aurangzib 
was thinking seriously of moving in person against him, when he 
heard of the shah’s death, and the discontinuance of all his pre¬ 
parations. 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the empire was 
the ill success of its army in the territory of Bijapur. Jei Failure of ,* 
Sing’s operations in that country had at first gone on to f t c t 1 a ck n ou 3 
his wish ; but as soon as he had formed the siege of the B ^ a P lir * 
capital, the old plan of defence was adopted against him: the sur¬ 
rounding country was reduced to a desert, and all his supplies were 
cut off by plundering horse. The king of Golconda also secretly 
assisted his neighbour; and Jei S ing, perceiving that he had no 
chance of success, retreated, not without loss and difficulty, to Au- 
rang&b&d. He was removed after this failure, and died on his way 
to Delhi. Prince Moazzim was sent to replace him, with hi* death - 
Jeswant Sing to assist: Dilir Khan, who was unacceptable p r i nc e 
to the prince as well as to the raja, was left as an additional Jeswant 
check on both. Sing ' ^ 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost importance to Sevaji. 
During his struggle and retreaf he had withdrawn all his AiD< 16 ^ 
troops from the country near the Ghats, had evacuated A-H ' lon * 
many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. Many of 
these were occupied by Sevaji’s officers before he himself progress of 
reached the Deckan; and his own arrival was speedily S4vajf * 
followed by still more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogul commanders was yet more to Sevaji s 
advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendency over Prince Mo¬ 
azzim, and was much better disposed to the Hindfis than to the go¬ 
vernment which he served; and it was, moreover, believed that he 
was not inaccessible to the influence of money. By these Hemakes^ 
means combined, Sevaji enlisted him on his side; and, the emperor, 
through his and the prince’s aid, obtained a peace with Aurangzib 
on terms exceeding his most sanguine hopes. A considerable portion 
of territory was restored to him, and a new jagir granted to him in 
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Ber&r. His title of r&ja was acknowledged, and all his former 
i offences seemed to be bpried in oblivion. 

Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sevaji turned his 
Levies tri- arms against Bijapur and Golconda; and those states, weak 
pirandG^i- within, and threatened by the Moguls, were unwilling to 
cdnda. enter on a new contest with their formidable neighbour, 
and averted the evil by the humiliating expedient of agreeing to an 
annual tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity which followed was employed by 
His internal Sevaji in giving a regular form to his government; and 
ments. e none of his military successes raise so high an idea of his 
and § , talents as the spirit of his domestic administration. In- 
2u m stead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are sur¬ 


prised to find a system more strict and methodical than that of 
the Moguls. The army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, of fifty, &c. &c., up to heads of 5000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed to com¬ 
mand a particular army; and these officers were not feudal chiefs, 
but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mustered and 
paid by its agents. Both troops and officers received high pay, but 
were obliged to give up their plunder of every description to the 
state. The most minute attention to economy pervaded every 
department of Sevaji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, both 
towards its own officers and the heads of villages; and this, in check¬ 
ing oppression of the cultivators, no less than frauds against the state. 
*His civil officers were all Bramins, and those of the highest rank 
were often employed in military commands also. 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of getting 
schemes of Sevaji again into his power, without the expense and damage 
Aurangzfb 0 f a protracted war with him. He pursued his object with 
sdvajf. his usual patience, enjoining rrince Moazzim and J eswant 
Sing to keep up a constant intercourse with Sevaji, and let slip no 
opportunity of making him their prisoner. They were even directed 
to feign disaffection to his own government, and to show a disposi- 
a i>. 1670 , tion for a secret and separate alliance with the Marattas. 5 
a.h. logo. But Sevaji turned all the emperor’s plans against himself: 


6 Grant Duff. He, however, doubts 
whether Moazzim ever gave in at all to 
the emperor’s design, and whether he 
ever attempted to deceive Sevaji by a 
show of disaffection; but it seems pro¬ 
bable that he must, to a certain extent, 
have conformed to his instructions; and 
that it was his consequent proceedings 


that gave rise to the story first told by 
Catrou (or Manucci), of a mock rebellion 
of Prince Moazzim, got up by his father’s 
desire, for the double purpose of finding 
out his secret enemies and of discrediting 
his son, in case that prince should ever 
be disposed to rebel in earnest. Accord¬ 
ing to this account, Prince Moazzim openly 
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he conciliated Moazzim and Jeswant by bribes and presents, anci 
made them his instruments in deceiving Aqrangzib. That monarch 
was too sagacious not to discover in time the failure of his scheme; 
and when he had ascertained it beyond doubt, he gave Aunmgzfo 
orders for an open attempt to seize Sevaji, which of course peace, 
involved a renewal of the war. 

The first blow struck by Sevaji was the recovery of Singhar, near 
Puna. The Moguls were as sensible as he was of the im- sevajfsur- 
portance of this place, and maintained in it a strong smghar. 
garrison of Rajplits, under an experienced officer. Yet it was sur¬ 
prised by 1000 Mawalis, under S6vaji’s great friend and confidant, 
Tdnaji M&lusri, who contrived to climb up that apparently inacces¬ 
sible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the walls, before they 
were discovered by the guards. They, however, met with an ob¬ 
stinate resistance; and it was not without the loss of their leader, 
and a large proportion of their number, that they at length over¬ 
powered the garrison. Sevaji was so much impressed with the 
difficulty and importance of the undertaking, that he conferred a 
silver bracelet on every individual of the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a much 
greater number, and occupied much territory: he also Ravages the 
again plundered Surat, carried his ravages over Canddsh, ritory. 
and, for the first time,, levied the chout, afterwards so a.d.i^o. 
celebrated in Maratta history. It was a permanent con- a.h. iosi. ’ 
tribution_Qf one fourth of the revenue, and exempted chout. 
the districts that agreed to it from plunder as long as it was re¬ 
gularly paid. Sevaji also equipped a powerful fleet, and renewed 
his attacks on his old enemies, the Abyssinians of Jinjera, who 
held a small principality as admirals to the king of Bijapiir. This 
attack was injudicious; for it led to the Abyssinians placing them¬ 
selves under the Moguls, and thus increasing the power of Sevajf s 
only formidable enemy. 


declared against his father, and was joined 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of the army, ex¬ 
cept Dilir Khan, and had actually marched 
to the river Chambal (towards Agra], 
before he professed to renounce his de¬ 
sign. The only use (it says) made by 
Aurangzib of the knowledge obtained at 
so great a hazard was, to secure himself 
against one of his enemies by poisoning 
Jei Sing. But Jei Sing had been removed 
from the Deckau before the prince's ar¬ 
rival, and was dead before the date of 
the pretended insurrection. This last in¬ 
consistency was discovered by Orme, who 
does not doubt the rest of the story; but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
in a few words by Grant Duff (vol. i. p. 


221). It is not the only occasion in which 
the wily character of Aurangzib has led 
to his being suspected of deep schemes 
and intrigues in which he never was en¬ 
gaged. Dow substitutes Jeswant Sing for 
Jei Sing, and makes Mdazzim’s rebellion 
a real one, which, he says, was only frus¬ 
trated by a succession of Bkilful opera¬ 
tions on the part of Dilir Kh&n, after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged to 
take the field. He seems to draw his ac¬ 
count from the “ Bondela Memoirs,” after¬ 
wards translated by Scott ( Deckan , vol. ii. 
p. 24) ; but he goes beyond his authority 
in some things, and omits the Bond&a’s 
statement (doubtless an erroneous one) 
that Sevaji actually joined the prince. 
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The rapidity of Sevaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Moazzim, whom Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from distrust; and when, at last, he was convinced of 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
an army of 40,000 men, under Mohabat Khan, and quite inde¬ 
pendent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he by any 
means entirely satisfied even with this new commander: 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended with 
no corresponding result. Moazzim remained inactive at Aurang- 
dbdd ; and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some sieges, was 
obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the rainy 
Defeats the^ season. When he again began operations, Sevaji sent an 
field action, army to raise a siege in which Mohabat was engaged, 
and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover the siege, ex¬ 
posed a body of 20,000 men to a total defeat by the 
Marattas. 6 This was the first field action won by Sevaji’s 
troops, and the first instance of success in a fair conflict with the 
KMn jeMn Moguls. It seems to have made a strong impression on 
"T the beaten party: they immediately concentrated their 
Deckan. forces on Aurangabad, and both Moazzim and Mohabat 
were soon after recalled; Kh& n Johan, the viceroy of Guzerat, 
Suspension was sent to take their place; Aurangzib’s exertions were 
operations in required in another quarter, and the war languished for 
the Deckan. a p er i 0( i 0 f several years. 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was, the increasing im- 
Aurangzfb portance of a war which had for some time been going 
awa?w d ith y 011 with the north-eastern, Afgh&ns. It was always a 
Sstera th * matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those tribes; 
Afgh&ns. but, as the communication with. Cabul and other western 
countries lay through their lands, it was necessary to find some 
means of keeping them quiet: and as the tribes upon the road 
were also the most open to attack, it was generally managed, 
between threats and pensions, to retain them in a certain degree 
of submission to the royal government. The more powerful tribes 
were let alone, and remained quiet within their own limits. But, 
from the numerous small communities, and the weakness of the 
internal government even in the large ones; there must often 
have been acts of aggression by individuals, which required for¬ 
bearance on the part of the royal officers. As Aurangzib was 
* * 

6 There are doubts about this battle, The obscurity arises from the same cause 
which some say was with a detachment of as the defeat,—the divided command of 
Dilir Khan’s, and others, of Mohdbat’s. the Mogul army. 
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very Jealous of his authority, and as he knew nothing of 
structure of society among the Afghans, it is not unlikely that 
he suspected the chiefs of countenancing these irregularities under¬ 
hand; but, from whatever cause it proceeded, he fell out with 
the whole of the tribes, even including the Eusofzeis. This was 
the state of things in a.d. 3.667, when Amin Kh&n, the son of 
the celebrated Mir Jumla, and the successor to his rank and 
title, was appointed governor of Oabul, and gained such success 
as for a time prevented the disturbances increasing, although they 
never were entirely suspended. But, jn^AJ), 1670, the Afghans 
regained their superiority, defeated Amin KMn in a great battle, 
and totally destroyed his army: even his women and children fell 
into their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 

of a ransom. . , 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king and corned 

money in his name. 7 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war m person. 
He marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his son, Prince 
Sultan, whom he had now released and intrusted with A.h U 1083, 
the command of an army. He probably was prevented Rarazdn * 

' woing himself by the fear of committing his dignity in a strong 
country, where great blows could not be struck, and wheie great 
reverses might be sustained. 

This war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years, and 
was carried on through his lieutenants after his own 
return to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in India, 


From 
A.D. 1673, 
January, to 


and the hopelessness of success, at length compelled him Q^ ober . ’ 

^ - x — XAl ——* But A.H. 1083, 


Ramzan, to 
A.H. 1086, 
Jamtfdi 2, 
or there¬ 
abouts. 


to be contented with a very imperfect settlement, 
although the contest was of such importance at the time, 
it had no permanent influence on the history of India, 
and the events of it, though varied and interesting, may 
be imagined from those already related under the reign of Akber. 

The emperor had' scarcely returned from this unsuccessful expe¬ 
dition when an extraordinary insurrection broke out near 
the capital. A sect of Hindu devotees, called Satnardmis, 


7 The Indian writers seem to consider 
this person as an Afghan chief; bat such 
a nomination is equally inconsistent with 
the feelings and institutions of that 
people : and (although the authority is, no 
doubt, inferior) I am inclined to believe, 
with the Europeans, that the pretended 
king was an impostor, who was passed off 
for Shiija, whom the Afghans represented 
to have taken refuge among, them, and 
whose pretensions to the throne of India 
would furnish good means of annoying 
Aurangzib. 


8 Khafi Khan. 

9 This war derives additional interest 
from the picture of it preserved by one 
of the principal actors. Khush Khal, the 
khan of the tribe of Khatak, was a volu¬ 
minous author, and has left several poems, 
written at this time, for the purpose of 
exciting the national enthusiasm ot his 
countrymen. They are remarkable for 
their high and ardent tone, and tor their 
spirit of patriotism and independence, so 
unlike the usual character ot Asiatics. 
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were settled near the town of Narn61: they were principally en- 
rnumfto g a g e d i n ri’ade and agriculture; and, though generally 
Ddhi. peaceable, carried arms, and were always ready to use 

Insurrection *, . , no ~ 

of the sitna- them m their own defence. One of their body, having 
gionists. been mobbed and beaten by the comrades of a soldier of 
the police, with whom he had quarrelled, collected some of his 
brethren to retaliate on the police. Lives were lost, and the affray 
increased till several thousand Satnardmis were assembled; and the 
chief authority of the place having taken part against them, they de¬ 
feated a band of troops, regular and local, which he had got together; 
and finally took possession of the town of Narndl. An inadequate force 
sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served only to add 
to their reputation; a repetition of the same circumstance raised the 
wonder of the country; and, joined to their religious character, soon 
led to a belief that they were possessed of magical powers: swords 
would not cut, nor bullets pierce them; while their enchanted 
weapons dealt death at every blow. The belief that they were 
invincible nearly made them so in reality. Many of the zemindars 
of the neighbourhood took part with them ; no troops could be got 
to face them; and as they approached Delhi, Aurangzib ordered his 
tents to be prepared to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Koran, to be fastened to the standards, as a pro¬ 
tection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of resistance, 
and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindti, at 
last prevailed on the royal troops to make a stand, when the insur¬ 
gents were defeated and dispersed with great loss. But the previous 
success had tempted many of the Hindu population to take up 
arms, and had thrown the whole provinces of Ajmir and Agra into 
such confusion that Aurangzib thought his own presence necessary 
to restore order. 10 

These disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled by 
Aurangzfb’s his failure beyond the Indus; and led him, while he was 
bigofcy. s till in Delhi, to take the last step in a long course of 
bigotry and impolicy, by reviving the jezfa or capitation tax on 
Hindiis. 

At the second anniversary of his accession (a.d. 1659), he .for¬ 
bade the solar sera, as an invention of fire worshippers, and directed 
the Mahometan lunar year to be used on all occasions ; and in this 
resolution he persevered, notwithstanding long-continued remon¬ 
strances from his official people, on the disadvantage of a calendar 
that did not agree with the seasons. 11 

At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a party of horse 


10 Khdfi KMn. 


11 Ibid. 
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attached to him, to suppress all drinking and gambling-houses, an< 
to check all ostentatious display of idol-worship. 12 Not His vexa- 
long afterwards, he abolished all taxes not expressly au- meot of the 
thorized >y the Mahometan law, and all duties on goods Hindtis ' 
sold at the great Hindu fairs, which he considered as polluted by 
their original connexion with idolatry. His remissions, as far as 
they were carried into effect, were productive of great inequality; 
the unauthorized taxes being chiefly those that fell on bankers, 
great traders, and other inhabitants o£ towns, whom the new rule 
would have left nearly exempt from contribution. The land revenue 
remained as before; and the customs and road duties, which were 
by much the most vexatious of all, were rather increased than dimi¬ 


nished. 13 f 

But, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss, to the . state, 
without affording any relief to the subject; except in a few cases 
where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the revenue officers 
and jagirdars confined the remission to their accounts with the 
government, and levied the taxes without diminution on those 
under their authority. Some years later he forbade fairs on Hindu 
festivak ahogether^; and about the same time he issued an edict 
against music, dancing, and buffoons, and discharged all the singers 
and musicians attached to the palace. He likewise forbade astro¬ 
logy, and dismissed the astrologers previously attached to the court. 
He also discountenanced poets, who used to be honoured and pen¬ 
sioned; and abolished the office and salary of royal poet. It is 
even distinctly related that he prohibited the composition and reci¬ 
tation of poetry ; 14 but this extreme austerity must have been of 
very short duration, for his own notes and letters are filled with 
poetical quotations, and sometimes with extemporary verses made 
by himself. His pgVhjbjtiou of hjgtory was more permanent; he 
not only discontinued the regular annals of the empire, which had 
before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effectually put 
a stop to all record of his transactions, that from the eleventh year 
of his reign, the course of events can only be traced through the 
means of letters on business and of notes taken clandestinely by 
private individuals. A few years later he took off one half of the 
customs paid by Mahometans, while he left those of Hindus undi¬ 
minished. Among other minute reforms, he made further changes 
in the mocle jff^saluting him; and discontinued his public appear¬ 
ance at the window of hisjialace, for fear of affording an opportunity 
for the ceremony of adoration. Though few of these alterations 
bore directly on the Hindus, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous 
and captious spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of 


w Khafi*Khan. 13 Ibid. 


14 Ibid. 
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the two religions which it had been the policy of former monarchs 
to efface. 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: for, 
although he began with an equitable edict, by which all claims 
on the government were to be received in the courts, and tried 
according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, a circular 
order was sent to all governors and persons in authority to en¬ 
tertain no more Hindus, but to confer all the offices immediately 
under them on Mahometans, only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order; and, 
in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, and had 
no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the jezia. The poll 
He revives tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
on all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan rule, 
and was the test by which they were distinguished from 
those who remained in a state of hostility. The revival of it 
excited the utmost discontent among the Hindus. Those at Delhi 
and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and besieged the 
king’s palace with their complaints and clamours. No attention 
was paid to these remonstrances. On the next Friday, when the 
king was going in procession to the mosque, he found the streets 
completely choked by the crowd of suppliants. He waited some 
time in hopes that a passage might be opened by fair means; but 
as the mob continued to hold their ground, he ordered his retinue 
to force their way through; and many persons were trampled 
under foot by the horses and elephants. This harsh conduct was 
successful in striking terror, and the tax was submitted to without 
further demur. 


the jezia, or 
poll tax on 
infidels. 


The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
showing themselves. At the beginning of this reign, the 
a h. loss. Hindus served the state as zealously as the Mussulmans: 
the Hindus ancl ^at, even when employed against people of their 
own religion; but their attachment declined as they had 
experience of the new system; discontent spread among the in¬ 
habitants of the emperor’s own dominions; the R&jputs began to 
be disaffected; and every Hindu in the Deckan became at heart 
a partisan of the Marattas. 15 


15 Kh&fi Khan. The general sentiment 
of the time is well shown in a letter to 
Aurangzib, commonly ascribed to Jeswant 
Sing. It cannot be his work *, for it is the 
letter of an open enemy, whose dominions 
are about to be invaded; and Jeswant 
Sing was serving against the Afghans 
when the jezia was imposed, and conti¬ 


nued beyond the Indus till his death: it 
must, besides, have been written at a 
later period, after the decline of the em¬ 
pire had become apparent. It is also as¬ 
signed to Raj Sing, rana of Oudipur, as 
well as to a raja named Subah Sing ; and 
the Marattas claim it /or Sevaji (Grant 
Duif, vol. i. p. 219). It is not improbable 
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These religious animosities were kindled into a flame 
event which took place a few months after the imposi- Oppressive 
tion of the jezia. Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, 
leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im- 
mediately set out for India without leave or passports; wantsmg. 
and, on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an attempt 
to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their pas¬ 
sage by some neglected ford. This violence afforded a pretext 
for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment with 
his troops. 

But on this occasion the Rajpffts united considerable" address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durga Das, T hey escape 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their from Delhi * 
women and children to their ora country: along with this party 
he despatched the rani and her infants in disguise, while he 
substituted two cliildren of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the rani; 
all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the women’s 
apartments. In spite of these precautions many hours had not 
elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were awakened, and he sent 
orders that the rani and her cliildren should be brought into the 
citadel. His fears for their actual escape were for the time re¬ 
moved by the obstinacy of the Rajputs, who refused to give up 
the widow and cliildren of their raja, and declared themselves 
ready to die in then defence. His attention was now occupied 
in overcoming their resistance: troops were sent against them, 
whom they gallantly repulsed; at length, after the loss of the 
greater part of their number, the supposed rdni and her family 
were seized, while Durga Dds and the survivors dispersed for the 
time;, and, again assembling at a distance, retired to their own 
country. Their protracted defence had given time for the rdni 
to effect her escape. She arrived in safety in Jodpiir, and her 
eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign over Mdrwdr, 
and to be a formidable enemy to Aurangzib for all the rest of that 
monarch’s life. His identity, however, was long exposed to ques¬ 
tion; for Aurangzib, with his usual adroitness, received the sup- 


that it is the work of some private Hindi! 
politician, who chose this way of publish¬ 
ing a sort of manifesto ^against the go¬ 
vernment. It is not destitute of ability. 
It maintains the principles of toleration, 
which are violated by the jezia; exalts 
the liberality of the former princes of the 
house of Teimiir; and contrasts the flou¬ 
rishing state of the empire in their time 
with that of the present reign ; when men 


of all classes and religions are discon¬ 
tented, the revenue gone to ruin, the 
people oppressed and yet the treasury 
empty, the police neglected, the cities 
insecure, and the forts falling into decay. 
[A translation of this letter is given in 
“Orme’s Fragments,” p. 252. A closer 
translation,' with the Persian, was pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Weston, in 1603.] 
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posititious children as the undoubted issue of Raja Jeswant 
directed them to he honourably treated, and afterwards employed 
their pretensions in aid of his attacks on Jodpur. 

This outrage towards the family of one of their body, combined 
Combination with the imposition of the jezia, disposed the Rajputs 
itajpdLs. to unite in their own defence. Raja Ram Sing of Jeipur 
qx Amber, whose family was connected with that of the emperor 
by so many intermarriages and the distinguished services of several 
generations, retained his attachment even at the present crisis,; 
but Raj Sing, rana of Oudipur or Mewar, entered heartily into 
the cause of the chi ldren of Jeswant Sing, and at the same time 
The emperor peremptorily refused to agree to the jezia. The whole 
against of the western part of Rajputana being now opposed to 

em him, Aurangzib assembled an army and marched to 

January 9 ; Ajmir. 16 From that place he sent on detachments to 

z/Haj. 89, ravage Marwar; and, with his main army, he made so 

great an impression on the rana as to reduce him to send in 
Grants fa- overtures of submission. He was allowed very favour- 
terafto the able terms : a small cession of territory being accepted 
in lieu of the jezia, and no other sacrifice demanded 
but a promise not to assist J odpur. 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returned to Delhi, 
having been absent less than eight months. 17 He had 
scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the 
rana had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret 
assistance to Jodpur), and before many months were 
over he again set out for Ajmir. On this occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength and applied all his energy to the 
speedy suppression of the combination against him. He sum¬ 
moned Prince Moazzim from the Deckan and Prince A'zim from 
Bengal; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzerat 
to invade the Rajput territory from that quarter also. But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent under 
Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to Oudipur, 
while the rana, intimidated by the forces which threatened him 
on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took refuge in the Aravelli 
mountains. He was pursued into his retreat by Akber, who left 
a detachment behind him to ravage the open plains. Prince 
Moazzim had by this time reached U'jen, and was ordered to adopt 
the same course"; and Prince A'zim, on his arrival, was directed 
against the Jodpdr territory and the adjoining part of the rana’s. 
Devastation Their orders were, to employ part of their troops to cut 
off all supplies from the fugitives in the hills; and with 
the rest to lay waste the country, burn and destroy the 
' W Khrifi Khan. 17 Ibid. 
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Tillages, cut down tlie fruit trees, and carry off the women and 
children; so as to make the enemy feel all the evils of war in 
their utmost severity. 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose that these 
inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling policy Permanent^ 
alone; but his religious prejudices and his hatre d of op- the 
po sition make it probable that anger and revenge also had an 
influence even on his calculating temper. Whatever were the 
motives, the effect was to complete for ever the alienation of the 
Rajputs. They were afterwards often at peace with Aurangzxb’s 
successors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, 
and professed their allegiance; but their service was yielded with 
constraint and distrust, very unlike the zealous attachment which 
formerly made them the prop of the monarchy. 

During all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 25,000 horse, 
chiefly Rahtors of Jodpur, in the field, with which, aided by their 
infantry in the hills, they occasioned much distress and some 
danger to their adversaries: they cut off convoys, attacked detach¬ 
ments, defended favourable positions, and sometimes gained im¬ 
portant advantages by surprises and night attacks. But Durga 
Das, who still acted a prominent part in their councils, did not 
trust to force alone for the deliverance of his country. He en¬ 
deavoured to open a negotiation with Prince Moazzim, prince Akber 
and to draw him off from his allegiance by offers to 
support him in possessing himself of the crown. These hisann y* 
prospects seem, for a time, to have had some charms even for 
Moazzim, a prince of mature years, and next in succession to the 
throne; but on his rejection of them, they were eagerly embraced 
by Prince Akber, the youngest of the ..brothers^ who was then only 
twenty^fhrge, and who, in his boyhood, had been considered as 
the chosen heir of his father. 18 He at once entered into Durga 
Das’s views; and although Prince Moazzim warned the emperor 
of the plots which were going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to 
Akber, whose youth, he thought, prevented his being dangerous, 
and at the same time, he entertained the greatest jealousy of 
Mdazzim himseE He therefore set down his information to envy, 
or some worse motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s 
infidelity, until he heard that Durga Das was encamped beside 
him, and that he had assumed the title and all the func- Is proclaimed 
tions of a king. Tohavvar Khan became his prime mi- emperor - 
n ist er; Majahid Khan, another great nobleman, also accepted of 
an office; and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 


18 Bernier, vol. i. p. 193, 
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obey. 7 Aurangzib had sent all his troops on different detachm&n 

and had scarcely one thousand men with him at Ajmir, 
when he heard that Akber was in full march against 
him. He instantly called in Moazzim, with as many of his troops 
as he could assemble; but they produced nothing capable of op- 
. Dangerous posing Akber, .now at the head of 70,000 men. Au- 
fhe U em°^ror. rangzib’s situation seemed hopeless; and, to_render Jt 
still-more desperate, he gave way to his old suspicions of Moazzim, 
His resence an( l ordered his guns to be pointed on that prince’s 
ofmhid. c division. But he did not lose his penetration even in 
this perplexity: conjecturing that the bulk of Akber s army had 
been surprised into revolt, rather than led to it by any real dis¬ 
affection, he sent an officer of ability, who was brother to Majdhid 
Kkdn, with a small body of horse, to get as near as he could 
to the enemy, and try to open a communication with his brother. 
Majdhid, who had never sincerely united with Akber, took the 
first opportunity of coming over to his brother. His example was 
Defection followed by other chiefs; and the general inclination was 

wmy. bera so evident, that Tohavvar Khdn, when next day sent 

out with the advanced guard, came forward as if to engage with 
that opposed to him, and at once passed over to the emperor’s side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected suspicion that 
he came over with treacherous intentions; or whether, which is ex¬ 
tremely improbable, he really did entertain such designs; but a 
report was set on foot, that he intended to assassinate the emperor, 
and, on his refusing to give up his arms, force was used, and he was 
cut down close to the royal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so many other men of all 
Akber flies ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay; and, finding them- 
rattas. Ma * selves left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, they 

thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety; only Durga 
Das remaining, with 3000 horse, to protect Prince Akber on his re¬ 
treat. That prince was left with scarcely a single Mahometan soldier; 
and all he could expect from the Rajputs was to be allowed to share 
in their privations. He therefore resolved to seek an asylum with 
the Marattas; and, eluding pursuit by a march through the hills into 
Guzerat, he made his way to the Qoncan, and arrived in 
safety, still escorted by Durga Das, with 500 Rajputs. 19 

But the war with Mewar and J6dpur, though it had returned into 
Protracted its old channel, continued unabated. The Moguls went 
E^jpUte! 11 e on with their ravages; the Rajpdts retaliated by similar 
inroads into Malwa; and having, at length, caught the spirit of 
intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the mosques, 

19 Letters from Bombay, quoted in Orme’s “ Fragments,” p. 267. 
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burned the Kor&n, and insulted the mullahs. The chief sufferer by 
this system of hostility was the rana of Oudipffr, whose fertile terri¬ 
tory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occupied by their troops; 
while the remote and barren tracts under Jodpur were less exposed 
to such an impression. Aurangzib himself was desirous of putting 
an end to a struggle which withdrew him from more important 
affairs; and, by his contrivance, the rana was induced to make over¬ 
tures, which were immediately and favourably received. The jezia 
was passed over in silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu 
of that impost was now given as a penalty for having assisted Akber; 
but all the other articles were favourable to the rdna, whose honour 
saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit Sing’s 


was 


countiy to him when he should come of age. 20 This treaty allowed 
Aurangzib to draw off his army, without discredit, to the Deckan, 
where its presence could no longer be dispensed with; but it did 
littlfe towards the real restoration of tranquillity. The western 
Rajputs were still in arms ; the war with the rana was renewed at 
no distant .period, and the whole of the Rajput states, except Jeipur 
and the little principalities towards the east, continued in a state of 
open hostility till the end of Aurangzib’s reign. The capitals re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Moguls; but, though the dissensions 
among the Rdjputs prevented then making solid acquisitions, they 
still severely harassed the troops in their own country, and often 
laid waste the neighbouring provinces. 21 


&HAPTER III. 
from 1G81 to 1698. 

The continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 
turning all the resources he could command to the settle- Affaire^ 
ment of the Deckan, where many changes of moment had resumed, 
taken place, while he v r as engaged in other quarters. When his 
forces were first drawn off for the war with the Afghans (a.d. 1672), 
Kluln Jehan, his general in the Deckan, found himself too weak to 

prosecute active hostilities against the Marattas ; and would probably 

\ 

20 Orme’s Fragments, p. 106. Tod’s (akhbars) of the day, which he mentions 

Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 388. were in his possession. It is certainly 

21 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 69, &c. quite unlike the ltajpiit legends; being 
Colonel Tod’s account of the transactions distinct and consistent, and constantly 
subsequent to the treaty is probably rec- referring to dates, which coincide with 
tified from the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors. 
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have been unable to defend his own province, if tlieii 
qSt^from keen disposed to attack it. But while things 
Bflapur. position, the king of Bijapur died, and the state of .discord 
into which his country fell offered greater temptations to Sevaji than 
were presented by any attack on the Moguls. The part of Bijapur 
which most attracted him on this occasion, was that on the sea, with 
.the adjoining Ghdts; and in the course of the years 1673 and 1674 
a.d., after a succession of battles and sieges, he made himself master 
of the whole of the southern Concan (except the points held by 
the English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), and of a tract above the 
Ghats, extending further to the east than the upper course of the 
Sraigbar Kishna. Though Sevaji had long borne the privileges of 
Uonau^’ sovereignty, he conceived it suitable to the undertakings 

lemnity. he had now in view to assume the exercise of them with 

greater solemnity than before. He was therefore again inaugurated 
at Kaighar with all the ceremonies of a Mogul coronation; including 
his being weighed in gold and distributing rich presents to all around 
him. At the same time he changed the titles of his principal officers 
from Persian to Shanscrit; and while he thenceforth assumed all 
the pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity than ever in 
food and other things connected with cast, 1 

The long period for which Sevaji had been employed in his con- 
Mukes an in- quests encouraged the Moguls to make an incursion into, 
the Mogul his possessions soon after this ceremony ; but they had 
territory, reason to repent their temerity. Sevaji, without moving in 
person, sent detachments into the Imperial territory, and these 
bands took two forts, plundered the country to the heart of Can- 
desh and Berar, and even penetrated into Guzerat as far as Bar6ch, 
crosse^ihe w ^ ere f° r first time they crossed the river Nerbadda. 
Nerbadda. These incursions took place in 1675 ; and as he hoped they 
might induce the Moguls to refrain from disturbing him again, 
they left Sevaji at liberty to execute a design that had long occu- 
S^vajfs ex- pied his thoughts. This was the recovery of his father’s 
the'^uth^f j% ir , and a further extension of his conquests in the south 
In ^ °f India. Thejdgfc had hitherto rmaiued in the .handsof 
his younger brother, Vencaji, who held it under the nominal supre¬ 
macy of the government of Bijapur. Sevaji was therefore now at 
liberty either to claim it as heir or to conquer it as an enemy; and 
his views were particularly directed to it from his having lateiy been 
joined by Ragundt Ndrdin, the Bramin who had formerly managed 

1 Mr. Oxenden. who was envoy from splendid than would have been expected 
Bombay to Sevaji, was present at his co- among early Marattas. It took place on 
ronation, and describes it as much more the 6th of June, 1674. 
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it on the part of Shahji, and had afterwards been minister to Ven£ 
until a recent quarrel. This man was useful to Sevaji both from 
his knowledge and connexions. But as he could not safely set out 
on so remote an expedition without leaving a friend in his rear, he 
took advantage of the jealousy of Bijapiir and fears of the Moguls 
entertained by the king of Golcdnda, and proposed an alliance to 
him against their common enemies. His overtures being ^*> of 
encouraged, he marched for Golconda, with an army of 16,s - 
30,000 horse and 40,000 infantry. He halted for some time at 
Golcdnda to make a definite settlement of his alliance; when it was 
agreed that he was to share with the king whatever conquests he made 
beyond his father’s jagir, and that the king was to supply him with 
a sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other forces 
to keep the armies of Bijapiir and the Moguls in check. Having 
thus secured his rear, Sevaji crossed the Kishna at Carmil, A . D , ien, 
proceeded through Cadapa, and passing close to Madras, 2 Marc ' 
presented himself before Jinji (Gingee) 600 miles from his own ter¬ 
ritories. Jinji was a strong and important hill foi-t belong- intakes 
ing to Bijapiir, but was given up in consequence oi a pre¬ 
vious understanding with the commander. The heavy part of his 
army, which he had left behind, next laid siege to, and ultimately 
took, Yellor; while Sevaji had a personal interview with anaveiidr, 
his brother, and endeavoured to persuade him to give him a share 
of their father’s possessions. Having failed in this negotiation, he 
took A mi, and various other forts, and forcibly occupied and^recovera 
the whole of Shahji’s jagir in the Mysore. While thus Jhert'jS# 
employed, he heard of the invasion of Golconda by the ,nM y sore - 
Moguls and the government of Bijapiir; on which he marched off 
to the north, leaving his conquests in charge of his half-brother, 
Santaji, who had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as Sevaji 
was out of reach, Vencaji made an attempt to recover his posses¬ 
sions; and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Ycn- 
caji was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sevaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 
Bijapiir. The king of Golconda had by this time come to a settle¬ 
ment with the Moguls; and Sevaji, after conquering the districts of 
Belari and Adoni on his way, passed on to Rdighar, which About the 
he reached after an absence of eighteen months. A - D - 16,8 -_ 

The invasion of Golconda was owing to a change in the policy 
of the Moguls. Khan Jehan had been removed, and sue- The Moguls,' 
ceeded by Dilir Khan, perhaps the best of Aurangzib’s kmii, invade 
officers. His force was still small; but a considerable G,,1 “" d “' 
portion of his troops were Pat&ns, like himself, and he made up for 

a First week of May, 1677. Wilks’s Mysore, from the “Madras Records.” 
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all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. The king of Bijapur 
was still a minor, and various revolutions had taken place among his 
ministers and guardians. Dilir formed a union with one of them, 
and made the above-mentioned attack on Golconda. The regent of 
Bijapur, who acted with him on that occasion, died soon after; and 
Dilir, by supporting the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masaud, 
to succeed him, acquired a perfect ascendency in the councils of 
Bijapur. But Aurangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent 
down Prince Moazzim, as viceroy, to advance further demands, 
B?japi{r ge to Dilir, as general, was to enforce. In execution of 

a.d. 1679 . this plan, Dilir renewed the war with Bijapur, and laid 
siege to the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sevaji, 
who, not finding himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than ordinary 
severity. He was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather flight, from 
one of those inroads; but, almost immediately afterwards, appeared 
in greater strength than ever, and took several forts from the Mo¬ 
guls. But Dilir Kh&n still persevered in the siege, and the regent, 
reduced to extremity, entreated Sevaji to come to his assistance 
s^f 8 son, before it was too late. Sevaji had set off for this purpose, 
S?teto f the e " when he was surprised by the intelligence that his son, 
M °g u,s - Sambaji, had deserted to the Moguls. This young man, 
who had none of his father’s qualities, except his courage, had given 
himself up to debauchery ; and having attempted to violate the wife 
of a Bramin, was imprisoned, by Sevaji, in one of his hill forts. He 
now escaped from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who 
received him with open arms, intending to make use of him among 
the Marattas as a counterpoise to his father. The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sevaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, disap¬ 
proving of Dilir’s views, ordered Sambaji to be sent prisoner to his 
He returns to own camp ; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged for his 
his father, safety, connived at his return to his father. Meanwhile 
the defence of Bijapiir had surpassed expectation: Sevaji, as soon as 
he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his exertions; and 
siege of Bf- (Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was obliged to raise 
japitr raised. s j e ge. The price of Sevaji’s-alhaace,was a cessioum^ 

the. Juratory between the Tumbadra. aiM Kashna, and of all the 
king’s rights over the j&gir of Skahjl This last acquisition gave 
him the right, as his success did the power, of exercising a more 
effectual control over his brother; and Vencajfs mortification at 
the change had led him to the thoughts of renouncing worldly 
affairs; when all Sevaji’s designs were cut short by an illness which 
earned him off on the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of 
his age. 
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Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life, as a dar 
and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a skilful Death of 



general and an able statesman, and left a character which St J 


_ , His charac- 

has never since been equalled or approached by any of ter - 
his countrymen. The distracted state of the neighbouring countries 
presented openings by which an inferior leader might have profited; 
but it required a genius like his to avail himself as lie did of the 
mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling a zeal for religion, and, through 
that, a national spirit among the Marattas. It was by these feelings 
that his government was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, 
and was kept together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until 
it had established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety to 
mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were strictly 
enforced. His devotion latterly degenerated into extravagances of 
superstition and austerity, but seems never to have obscured lus 
talents or soured his temper. 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he. was again 
placed in. confinement &LEfiR&Ua> and was there when his 
father died. This circumstance, and some expressions of « t e Se 
uneasiness which had fallen from Sevaji regarding the SambaJ \ 
future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext for alleging 
that he designed the succession for the second, R 4jfc a boy 

of ten years old. The intrigues of this young prince’s mother 
rained acceptance to the story; and the Bramin ministers, who 
dreaded Sambaji’s violence, and looked with pleasure to a long 
minority, affected to receive it as authentic, and sent orders for the 
close arrest of Sambaji, concealing Sevajfs death till that object 
should be accomplished. 

But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at large within Panalla, contrived _ 
to get possession of the secret, and announced his own ac- 
cession to the garrison, who immediately acknowledged his 
authority. He did not at first venture out of his strong hold, but 
the public opinion was favourable to his right; the Bramin ministers 
fell out among themselves; a force that was sent to besiege him 
was gained over to his interest; and he at length made his entry into 
Raighar as undisputed sovereign (June, 1680). 

~HuTprudence, up to'tliis time, had gone far to remove the preju¬ 
dice entertained against him; but the favourable impres- sambojfs . 
sion was effaced by his cruelties after his accession. He put 
the widow of Sevaji to a painful and lingering death ; he imprisoned 
her son Raja Ram ; threw the Bramin ministers, who had been most 
active against him, into irons; and beheaded such of his other ene- 
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mies as were not protected by the sanctity of their class. The same 
prevalence of passion over policy appeared in his foreign proceed¬ 
ings. Sevaji had always been in a state of hdStility with the Abys - 
sinian s ofJ iiijera, and had occasionally made great efforts to reduce 
His obsti- them. Sambajfs first operations were against these people; 
sieging jfn- and, as they were near neighbours to his capital, he took a 
Jera - personal interest in the war, and for a long time gave up 

his whole thoughts to subduing them, as if lie had no other enemy 
Prince Ak * n ^ ie wor ^* He was not diverted from this pursuit even 
ber. by the arriv al of Prince Akber in his camp (June, 1681). 
He received the prince with honour, and acknowledged him as em¬ 
peror, yet showed no intention of rendering his pretensions useful 
by supporting them against Aurangzib. The arrival of Akber sug¬ 
gested to the party still secretly opposed to Sambaji the possibility 
Plots against of obtaining his sanction to thfi^claim of R&ja Bdm. Their 
his authority. p] 0 t was soon discovered; many of their leaders were 
Executions, trampled to death by elephants; and among the sufferers 
was one of the chief Bramin ministers, whose eminent services to 
Sevaji seemed to protect him from capital punishment almost as 
much as his sacred order. 

The disaffection to Sambajfs government produced by these ex- 
Gives him- editions was increased by other causes. He neglected or 
favourite^ a persecuted his father’s ministers, while he threw his own 
Caiiisha. affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, a Bra- 


nun from Hindostan, who had gained his favour by encouraging his 
vices, as well as by his insinuating manners and superficial accom¬ 
plishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor, he eagerly prosecuted his opera- 
Faiisat tions against Jinjera (a.d. 1682). He endeavoured to 
Jnyera. construct a mound to connect the island with the main 
land, and he afterwards attempted an assault by means of boats. 
All his exertions were in vain; and when he was constrained to 
raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his mortification by sally¬ 
ing out and plundering his villages. They soon after injured him 
still more sensibly by entirely defeating his fleet at sea. Exasperated 
by these affronts, he charged the Europeans settled on the coast 
with having contributed to produce them: he began hostilities in 
person against the Portuguese, with whom Sevaji had also been at 
war, and nearly proceeded to the same extremity with the English, 
although they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These 
petty operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
Kffairfin P recursors of tiie appearance of Aurangzib. Sambajfs 
the Deckan. chiefs had not been entirely inactive in the Deckan during 
his own occupation with the Abyssinians ; but great relaxation had 
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been introduced into discipline; and it was increased, along 
all other disorders, by the liabits to which the raja had given him¬ 
self up. His whole time was spent in idleness and debauchery: the 
vast treasures left by S6vaji were soon dissipated ; and, although 
Calusha added to the general disaffection by increasing the land 
revenue, the income of the state was inadequate to its expenditure. 
The troops, left long in arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on 
expeditions to their own use, and degenerated from the compara¬ 
tively regular bands of Sevaji into the hordes of rapacious and 
destructive freebooters which they have ever since remained. 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the rdna of 
Oudipur; and, after leaving a detachment to ravage the a. d . issa. 
Jodpur territory, moved with the whole force of his empire arrives^ln 
to the conquest of the Deckan. the Decta "' 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib to have 
combined with the kings of Bijapur and Golconda in put- His views, 
ting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the Deckan; 
but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were more jealous of 
him than of the Marattas, and would not sincerely unite with him, 
-so that Sambaji would never want a retreat while they had domi¬ 
nions in which to harbour him. It is at least as probable that the 
acquisition of the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golcdnda was Aurang- 
zib’s primary object, and that he judged the reduction of Sambaji 
to be ty necessary consequence of success in his other more important 
undertaking. He had seen with pleasure the wars of those kings 
with each other, and with the Marattas ; had fomented their inter¬ 
nal disorders; and seemed so far blinded as to think that everything 
that threw the Deckan into confusion must turn to his advantage. 

His first advance was to Burhdnpur, where he made a long halt, 
as he afterwards did at Aurangabad. He was occupied ies3. 
during those periods on political and financial arrangements; and, 
by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to enforce the strict 
exaction of the jezia, which the common sense of his officers had led 
them to avoid. 

Before he had left Burhanpur, he sent Prince A'zim with a con¬ 
siderable force to reduce the hill forts Hear the junction of hi. first 
the Chandor range with the Gli&ts, and Prince Mdazzim, °i |Crotlon8 - 
with a still larger one, to overrun the Concan, and penetrate to the 
south of Samhaji’s country, and the borders of that of Bijapur. It 
iiTas difficult to see any general design in the employment « wji. 
of these armies as to understand the principles on which their opera¬ 
tions were conducted. The strong fort of Siller was given up by 
previous concert to Prince A'zim, and this petty intrigue may have 
tempted Aurangzib to detach a force to this unconnected point; but 
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to send a large army of cavalry 3 among the rocks and thickets oKhe 
Concan, where, there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the 
employment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is quite im- 
of°Prince ' 011 P oss ible to explain. Moazzim marched the whole length 
amy in m the ^ ie Concan unopposed ; yet by the time he got to the 
Concan. neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost the whole of his 
horses and cattle, and even his men began to suffer from scarcity. 
The pressure was increased by Sambaji, who stopped up the Ghats, 
while his cruizers cut off the vessels that were sent with supplies by 
sea; and Moazzim thought himself fortunate when he was able to 
emerge into the country above the Gh&ts with the remains of his 
dismounted army. He was pursued by the effects of an unwhole¬ 
some climate and unusual food, and lost a great portion of his men 
by an epidemic which broke out at W&lwa, near Mirich, on the 
Kishna, where he encamped for the period of the rains. 

When the season opened he was directed to enter the territory 
Invasion of of Bijapur from the south-west, so as to co-operate with 
Prince A'zim, who, after failing in his expedition against 
the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade Bijapur ; 
while Aura ngzib himself advanced to Ahmednagar, leaving a re- 
a.d. 1685 . serve under Khan Jehan at Aurangabad. This movement 
gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the invasion of his country, 
sambajf He gradually assembled a body of horse in the north of 
the Concan, behind the right flank of Aurangzib’s armies, 
which from thence moved rapidly along their rear, sacked 
and burned the great city of Burhanpur, and then drew off 
again to the Concan, leaving all the country through which it had 
passed in a blaze. So secret as well as rapid were the movements 
of this body, that Khan Jehan, marching on a point where he 
thought to intercept it, found himself entirely off the line of its 
retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince A'zim had taken Solapur, and was advancing 
towards Bijapur; but he found himself unable to cope with the 
army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled to retreat 
beyond the Bima ; while Moazzim, too weak to attempt any move¬ 
ment by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforcements, by which 
he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the wreck of his fine army. 

After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to Solapur, 
22teJ2L and sent on Prince A'zim with his army reinforced: al- 
of Btfaprfr. though the distance was so short, the Bijapur troops cut off 
the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army, if a large 
convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into his camp 
by Ghazi u din. 4 The impression he made was still small, until 

3 Orme says 40,000. 4 The ancestor of the present Nizam. 
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Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to the siege in 


person. 

It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas, seeing 
the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another bold samba# 
inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered the city ot Wdch. 
Baroch, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining part of Guzer&t. 
It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this expedition from mo¬ 
tives of his own, or in concert with the Deckan kings. He had 
about this time entered into a defensive alliance with the king of 
Golconda; and on this fact becoming known to Aurangzib, he did 
not allow his attention to be drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately 
made it a ground of quarrel with Golconda, and sent an army to 
invade that kingdom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies 
and great commanders, the force he sent was insufficient; 
and ere long he was constrained to send his son, Prince Goicdnda. 
Moazzim, with a large body of troops, to support the first army, and 
take the command of the whole. The government of Golconda 
was in a very different state from the distracted condition of Bijapur. 
The king, Abul Hasan, though indolent and voluptuous, was popu¬ 
lar; and his government and finances were ably conducted by 
M adna Pant, a Bramin, to whom he wisely gave his full confidence. 
But the exclusive employment of this minister was odious to the 
Mussulmans, and especially to Ibrahim Khan, the commander-in- 
Qhief, into whose hands the power would probably have fallen under 
any different arrangement. When Moazzim drew near, this man 
deserted inTnm with the greater part of his army. Madna Pant 
was murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city; the king fled to 
the hill fort of Golconda, and Heiderabad was seized and plundered 
for three successive days. Moazzim did his best to check this 
breach of discipline; and it gave the utmost displeasure to the em¬ 
peror, not so much from humanity, or even policy, as on account of 
the quantity of treasure lost to the crown, which he violently sus¬ 
pected that Moazzim had embezzled for his own ambitious purposes, 
as he himself had done on a similar occasion under Shah J eh an. 
Having thus effectually crippled the king of Golconda, he granted 
him peace for a great pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
forces to the reduction of Bijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appears at this time to have melted 
away ; for, although the walls of the city are six miles in ^akespeace 
circumference, Aurangzib was able to invest it completely, king, 
while he employed a portion of his army on a regular 
attack and breach. So well was the blockade kept up, 
that by the time the breach was practicable the town was B1 J a P dr - 
distressed for provisions; and as the garrison, though small, was 
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composed of Patans, it was thought prudent to give them favourable 
ter ms : Aurangzfb entered the place on a portable throne 
monarchy ! 10 through the breach, the young king was made prisoner, 
a.d. 1686 , an< ^ Bijapur, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to 
Oct. is. the deserted condition in which it now stands. 5 

No sooner had Bijapiir fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
Aurangzfb break the peace with Golconda; and the means he em- 
peaceVith ployed were as base as the design was perfidious. He 
Goicdnda. drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and he 
obtained jewels and gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate king, 
anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least his com¬ 
passion; but during all this interval he was intriguing with the 
ministers of Golconda, and debauching the troops; and when his 
plot was ripe for execution, he published a manifesto denouncing the 
king as a protector of infidels, and soon after laid siege to his fort. 
From this moment Abul Hasan seemed to cast aside his effeminacy ; 
and, though deserted by his troops, he bravely defended Golconda 

September. for seven montlls > tin ^ also was given up by treachery; 
Takes the an( *. lie ^ en bore his misfortunes with a dignity and resig- 
subverts^be nation tllat has endeared his memory to his subjects and 
monarchy, their descendants even to this day. 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib were 
Imprisons stirred up by some indiscreet communications between . 
Mdazzim. Abul Hasan and Prince Moazzim. The object of this in¬ 
tercourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with his father; but 
to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirmation of all his former 
surmises, and he lost no time in securing Moazzim, who remained 
in more or less strict confinement for nearly seven years. Moazzim 
seems never to have given any cause for these alarms. All accounts 
give him credit for caution and moderation. Hernier says, no slave 
could be more obedient, or seem more devoid of ambition: he, how¬ 
ever, hints that this was rather too like Aurangzfb’s own conduct in 
his youth; and perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to 
the emperor. 6 


5 “ The walls, which are of hewn stone, 
and very lofty, are to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas 
and minarets of public buildings, still pre¬ 
sent to the spectator, from without, the 
appearance of a flourishing city; but, 
within, all is solitude, silence, and deso¬ 
lation. The deep moat, the double ram¬ 
part, and the ruins of the splendid palaces 
in the citadel, attest the former magni¬ 
ficence of the court. The great mosque 
is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra¬ 
him Adil Shah, already mentioned, is re¬ 
markable for its elegant and gracelul ar¬ 


chitecture ; but the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye 
from every point of view; and, though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simpli¬ 
city invest it with an air of melancholy 
grandeur, which harmonizes with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it.” 
(Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 340.) One is at a 
loss, in seeing these ruins, to conjecture 
how so small a state could have main¬ 
tained such a capital. 

6 Bernier, vol. i. p. 120. 
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"Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes, buti 
sown a harvest of which he and his posterity were to reap Effectsof 
the bitter produce. The governments which in some quests, 
degree kept up order in the Deckan being annihilated, the 
frame of society which depended on them was dissolved, Deckan. 
and the scattered materials remained as elements of discord. Though 
the Patans and foreign mercenaries may have obtained service with 
the emperor, the re st of the troops of both armies were obliged to 
join Sambaji', or to plunder on their own account. The distant ze¬ 
mindars seized every opportunity to make themselves independent, 
and, among all the wars and robberies to which they betook them¬ 
selves, were always ready to befriend the Marattas, whom they 
looked on as the p atrons^ of anarchy: those most within reach of the 
Moguls were disaffected to their conquerors ; and from this motive, 
and theJiewJborn jeeli^ opposition, were always ready 

to assist their enemies: so thkt in spite of Ji_jsli 0 xt.gleara of pros- 
perity after the fall of G-olconda, Aurangzib might date from that 
event alram of vexations and disasters which followed him to the 
grave. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good for¬ 
tune. He took possession of all the territories of Bljapur Aurangzfb 
and Golconda, even their latest southern conquests: he 
seized on Shahji’s jagfr in the Mysore, confining V6ncaji Goictf^aa 
to Tanjore, and compelling the Marattas in Scvaji’s late jore. 
acquisitions to fly to their forts; but in all these coun- *.d. 1688 - 
tries he had little more than a military occupation: the districts 
were farmed to the Desmuks and other zemfnddrs, and were go¬ 
verned by mihtary leaders, who received 25 per cent, for the 
expense of collecting, and who sent up the balance, after paying 
their troops, to the king; unless, as often happened, assignments 
were made for a period of years on fixed districts for the payment 
of other chiefs. 

During all these great events Sambaji remained in a state of 
personal inertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians to inactivity of 
the enchantments of Calusha, but naturally explained by Sam,Mjr - 
the stupor and mental debility produced by a course of drunkenness 


and debauchery. 

Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping nothing 
from such an ally, quitted his court and repaired to Persia, ™ n 8 c £* kber 
where he lived till A*D. 1706. The chiefs exerted them- Persia, 
selves individually against the Moguls, notwithstanding the ineffi¬ 
ciency of their raja; but in spite of their resistance, the open country 
belonging to the Marattas was gradually taken possession of, and 
Aurangzib was preparing for a systematic attack on the forts, when 
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3 activity of one of his officers unexpectedly threw his principal 
made pri- enemy into his hands. Sambaji was enjoying himself, with 
a small party of attendants, in a favourite pleasure-house, 
at Sangameswar in the Concan, when intelligence of his unguarded 
situation was brought to ToKarrab Kkan. the Mogul officer at Cola- 
pur. 7 Though this place iTonly fifty or sixty miles from Sangames¬ 
war, it is separated from it by the range of Ghats \ and as Tokarrab 
Khan was only a governor of a district, his neighbourhood (if it 
could so be called) gave little uneasiness to Sambaji or those about 
him. Being an active and enterprising soldier, he set off with a 
small body of troops, and took his measures so well that he reached 
Sangameswar before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still 
have escaped; for, before his house was surrounded, some of his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls; but 
Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by threatening 
them with punishment for such insulting intelligence. Soon after 
Tokarrab made his appearance; most of the attendants fled; Ca- 
ldska was wounded in endeavouring to save his master; and both were 
made prisoners, and sent in triumph to the imperial head quarters. 8 

They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the din of 
drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an innumer¬ 
able multitude, who flocked to see their dreaded enemy; and, after 
being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered into confine¬ 
ment. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his prisoner, for a time 
at least, as an instrument for gaining possession of his forts; but 
Sambaji, now roused to a sense of his degradation, courted death, 
and replied to an invitation to become a Mussulman by language so 
insulting to the emperor, and so impious towards his prophet, that 
Put to death, an order was given for his immediate execution. The sen¬ 
tence wq^s probably issued on the ground of blasphemy ; for. it was 
attended with studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of 
Aurangzib. His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue 
a.d. 1689, was cut out, and he was at last beheaded along with his 
Au^t. favourite, Calusha. 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his fate 
was pitied and resented; and the indignation and religious hatred 
of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their chance of 
Weakness of resistance appeared to be very small. The overwhelm¬ 
ing force of Aurangzib, his personal reputation, even the 


the Marattas. 


7 Grant Duff. From a letter in the 
“ Rakaimi Karaim” (the forty-first in the 
India House copy), it appears that the 
plan originated with Aurangzib himself, 
and was executed in strict conformity to 


his orders. Tokarrab, by that letter, 
seems to have been besieging Parnala. 

Calusha is generally, but erroneously, 
believed to have betrayed his master. 
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pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very nai 
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the Great Mogul struck them with an awe which they had not ex¬ 
perienced in their former wars with his lieutenants. Their weakness 
became more, conspicuous when Aurangzib, remaining, himself, near 
Pima , sent a. force to lay siege to their capital of Edighar. 

The principal chiefs had assembled there on the death 
of Sambaji, had acknowledged his infant son, afterwards aughar. 
called Sabo, as r&ja, and had nominated his uncle,. Edja Efim, to be 
regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and pro¬ 
visions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for any ser- Kegency^of 
vice that might arise. E&ighar held out for several months, ^ 
until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls by a Mawali 
chief, whom some personal disgust, combined with the ge- 
neral despondency, induced to this act of treason. 9 The a,i>. 1690 . 
infant rdja was now in the hands of the enemy, and it was resolved 
that the regent, instead of exposing to risk the last representative of 
Sevaji, should withdraw to the distant fortre ss of Jinjl in the Car¬ 
natic ; while his forts in the Deckan were to be put in a good state 
of defence, and his troops dispersed in their villages, ready to profit 
by better times. E&ja Earn accordingly proceeded with a EfijaMm 
few followers in disguise through the hostile provinces be- jug£ 
tween him and Jinji. When he reached that place, he pro- i 8 p roc iaimed 
claimed his arrival, and assumed the title of raja, on the r; ^ a ' 
ground of the captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate system of 
in an adviser in Prillad, one of the Bramin ministers, who adopted by 
had sufficient talents to gain an ascendency over the other tlle Mar<uta8 ' 
ministers and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not desirable, 
even if it had been practicable, to do more than give a common 
scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of S4vajl, the Marattas would, never 
have been formed into a nation; but now, when all were animated 
by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their mode of war, re¬ 
quired that it should be left to operate by individual exertions. The 
plan best adapted to them was, to bend before a blow, to offer no¬ 
thing tangible for the enemy to attack, and to return to the charge 
with undiminished vigour whenever it suited them to take the part 

9 It seems unaccountable that these confidence in the strength of the place, 
forts, which, at some times, are taken by and sudden despair when they find diffi- 

a dozen at a time, at others held out for culties overcome which they thought m- 
.. . . 1 . _i. _ X. r ~ a.mV. •fVkrfn flrfl in 


a uozeil at u time, «.t umma ucm v/uv ~ - -" i f 

(iiroinct waII. prminnpH nrmifls: but surmountable. When such torts are in 
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of assailants. Accordingly, their chiefs who were in possessio 
lands lost no time in making their submission to the Mogul, and 
none were louder in professions of zeal and attachment than they; 
but they almost all kept up a communication with the rebels, 
allowed their retainers to join them, even sent parties secretly, 
under their own relations, to share in plundering expeditions, and 
did more mischief as spies and hollow confederates than they could 
have done as open enemies. The soldiers, also, when they had no 
efficient government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was always 
the strongest passion of the nation, from the first robbers under Sd- 
vaji to the most opulent times of the monarchy. Their only word 
for a victoiy is, “ to plunder the enemyand though they readily 
combine for common objects, yet even then the mass is moved by 
each man’s eagerness for his separate booty. When this spirit was 
called into activity, it required but a moderate interference on the 
part of the government to give it a direction that rendered it more 
formidable than the courage of disciplined armies. 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been expelled 
zuifikar from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfik&r Khan, the 
Sred*? son °f Assad KMn, who had distinguished himself by the 
Ju,JL capture of Raighar, to give it its death-blow by the re¬ 
duction of Jinji. Zuifikar, on his arrival, found that his force, 
though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce, or even to invest, 
the place. He applied to Aurangzib for reinforcements, and in the 
mean time employed-part of his army in levying contributions on 
Tanjore 10 and other southern countries. Aurangzib was in no con¬ 
dition to furnish the reinforcements deshed. He had sent his son, 
Cambakhsh, with an army to reduce Wakinkera, a fort not far from 
Bijapur, which, though only held by the head of one of the preda¬ 
tory tribes of the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all his efforts. 
Marattas re- A still greater demand for troops was created by the re¬ 
operations 17 a PP earance the Marattas themselves. jNo sooner was 
under inde- Raja R&m settled in Jinji, than he despatched his two most 
Seri active chiefs, Santaji G or par a and Danaji J adu, to make"a 
diversion in his own country. Before they arrived, some bands of 
discharged Bijapur troops had begun to plunder on their own ac¬ 
count, and as soon as these well-known leaders made their appear¬ 
ance, Maratta horsemen issued from every village, and flocked to 
join their standards. Rim Chander Pant, who was left at Satt.ta, 
in the civil charge of what little territory remained to the Marattas, 
had assembled some troops within his own districts, and, by app'eal- 


10 Called by the Marattas “ Chanda-war.” 


aurangzib. 





ing to the predatory spirit before adverted to, be now called a n 
and most efficient army at,once into existence. His plan 
was, to confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the_chout, and other claims of the Maratta government, on 
all places noOn its possession, and.to. plunder and lay waste every 
country that refused this tribute. The contributions were to go to 
the payment of the troops, the booty to the actual captors, and each 
chief was authorised, to impose, for his personal benefit, a new 
exaction, called ghds ddna, or corn and hay money. This invitation 
put every horseman in the country in motion. Most of the principal 
Maratta names appear (and many for the first time) as leaders of in¬ 
dependent parties of various strength, which set out to enrich them¬ 
selves at the expense of the Mogul’s subjects; sometimes each acting 
singly, and sometimes with a general concert, and fixed plans tor 
rendezvous and retreat. The armies of Santaji and Danaji, thoug 
under the control of those chiefs, acted much on the same system: 
the Marattas spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole Deckan 
was filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion. 

It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared with onprt. 
which side the advantage lay. The long tranquillity and mmh 
mild government and manners established by Akber, and 
the greater mixture with the Hindus, first began to soften the cha¬ 
racter of the northern conquerors of India. The negligence oi 
Jehangir’s reign, and the internal quiet of SMh JeMn’-s, were 
respectively unfavourable to discipline and to military spirit; aud 
the time we are speaking of, both were very sensibly impaired. 1 he 
nobles had far advanced towards the sloth and effeminacy for which 
they have since been noted; and even those who retained then- 
energy were unsuited to active service. They all went into the 
field in coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that 
chain or plate armour, and were mounted on large and showy 
horses, with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, 
from which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often 
pairs of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. The 
horse’s neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, bells, 
and ornaments of the precious metals; and as each soldier imitated 
his superior as far as his means would admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and not ill adapted to a 
charge in a pitched battle, but not capable of any long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation o 
discipline. In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, the grossest 
abuses had crept into the military department. Many officers only 
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kept up half the number of their men, and others filled the ranks with 
their menials and slaves. Such comrades corrupted the soldiers by 
their example, and extinguished spirit by degrading the military 
character. The indulgence and connivance necessary for chiefs so 
conscious of their own delinquencies completed the ruin of then- 
troops. They could neither be got to keep watch nor to remain 
alert on picket, and their sluggish habits would have prevented 
them ever turning out on an emergency, even if the time required 
to adjust their bulky housings and heavy defensive armour had not 
put it out of the question. 11 

The emperor’s camp .equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 
times. Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate this magnificence ; 
even private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents, and the line 
of march presented a long train of elephants, camels, carts, and 
oxen, mixed up with a crowd of camp followers, women of all ranks, 
merchants, shopkeepers, servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers 
of luxury, amounting to ten times the number of the fighting men. 
This unwieldy host soon eat up a country, and the people suffered 
further from the insolence and licence of the soldiery. 12 

The JVIarattas, as has been said, were little active men, accustomed 
to hard work and hard fare. Their usual food was a cake of millet 
with perhaps an onion: their dress a small turban, tight breeches 
covering their thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled round their middle. 
When their body was not bare, it was covered by a fight cotton 
tunic. 

Their arms were a«sword and a matchlock, but oftener a bamboo 
spear 13 or 14 feet long; their national weapon, which they used 
with extraordinary skill. Their horses were those of their own 
country; small, strong, and active; capable of enduring great 
fatigue; and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to wheel round 
when at full speed, on the slightest pressure from their rider’s leg. 
They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket folded over it. When 
stationary, few except the chiefs had tents; and on their inroads, 
each man slept on the ground, with his spear stuck by him and his 
bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap on horseback on the slightest 
alarm of the approach of an enemy. 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy charge of a 
body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly to 

11 « xhe Frenchmen praised the high 12 Gemelli Carreri saw AurangziVs can- 
pay, and said the service was diversion : tonment at Galgala (March, 1695). He 
nobody would fight or keep watch, and describes it as an enormous assemblage, 
only forfeited a day’s pay when they said greatly to exceed a million. The 
failed to do either.” (Gemelli Carreri, king’s and prince’s tents occupied a space 
in Churchill’s Collection f vol. iv. See also of upwards of three miles in circum- 
the Bondela Narrative in Scott’s Deckan, ference, and were fortified with a ditch, 
vol, ii.) palisades, and falconets. 
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the nearest hills or broken ground. If the enemy left their 
to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly assembled 
behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it was not safe for 
small parties to attack them ; and, when the disheartened pursuers 
turned back with their horses exhausted, the Marattas were upon 
them in a moment, charged in on them, if there was an opening or 
confusion, but generally hung loosely on their flanks and rear, 
sometimes dashing up singly, to fire their matchlocks into the mass, 
or even to despatch a straggler with their long spears. Their chief 
excellence, as well as their delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. 
The favour of the country people gave them full information, while 
it kept the Moguls in darkness, till they were suddenly assailed on 
the line of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain 
and stores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
then form a compact body to protect those which were carrying 
treasure; but, with such a prize before them, the Marattas were 
irresistible: the party was generally obliged to take post; the Ma¬ 
rattas cut off the communications, and perhaps even the water; and, 
at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged to surrender; 
the men were stripped of their horses and their valuables, and the 
chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Aurangzfb drew a great proportion of his recruits and trea¬ 
sures from Hindostan, Santajf and Danajf threw themselves between 
his army and that country. They intercepted several convoys, 
defeated more than one detachment, and gained such a superiority 
that the Moguls began to change their contempt for them a.d. 1693 . 
into fear and dread. 

In this state of discouragement Aurangzfb perceived the necessity 
of adopting some measure which, if it did not bring the siege of Jinjf 
war to an end, might recover his reputation .and restore France d 
the spirit of his troops. He resolved on the vigorous C4mbakhsh * 
prosecution of the operations against Jinjf: he had withdrawn 
Cambakhsh from Wakinkera, and he now sent that prince with a 
fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege; but, according to 
his usual practice, he appointed Assad Khan, the father of a.d. 1694 . 
Zulfik&r Khan, to serve with him, and committed the real direction 
of all operations to those noblemen. This arrangement Di8gust 0 f 
disgusted both parties: the prince was displeased at the Zulfikdr * 
little solid authority intrusted to him, and the others thought it 
hard that Zulfikar should be deprived of the dignity of the command 
and the honour of the victory. 13 

So completely was Zulfikar led away by his resentment, that he 
listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins (ever on 

13 Grant Duff; Khafi Khan ; and the Bondela Narrative, in Scott*$ Deckan . 
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the watch to profit by such dissensions); and by indecisive ope¬ 
rations on his own part, as well as by affording intelligence to 
the enemy, hgL enabled them to spin out the siege for no less than 
three^ye&rs. 

At the end of that time Santaji Qorpara resolved bn a bold 
Sdntajf Gdr- attempt to relieve his raja. Leaving the rest of the Ma- 
ratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, he called 
in Danaji J&du, and set off for Jinji with 20 > QQ0. of their 
best cavalry. He passed rapidly through the intervening 
country, and came on the besieging army with such celerity, that, 
before they could arrange their cumbrous body for mutual support, 
his advance had surprised one of their divisions, plundered its tents, 
and made the commander prisoner; and he himself immediately 
after defeated a considerable body of troops sent out in haste to 
oppose him. He then drove in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, 
and cut off all supplies and intelligence from the camp. He next 
circulatedJteports of the emperor’s death, which were easily believed 
in such a moment of calamity; and under favour of that rumour, 
he made proposals to Cdmbakhsh to support his claim to the 
throne. Cambakhsh, who seems to have apprehended sinister 
designs on the part of ^ssai^and^ Zulfik&r, gave ear to these com¬ 
munications, while his intercourse with the enemy in like manner 
C&mbakhsh alarmed those officers. One night Cambakhsh ordered 
restraint by his immediate contingent to get under arms, and the two 
Zulfik&r. generals, assuming (whether justly or otherwise) that this 
was a direct attempt to go over to the Marattas, immediately placed 
Retreat of the prince under restraint. 14 This step increased the 
the besiegers. a i arms an d dissensions in the army to such a pitch, that 
they were soon compelled to blow up their cannon, abandon their 
batteries, and concentrate on one spot, where they intrenched them¬ 
selves, and were besieged in their turn. At length an agreement 
was entered into between the parties ; the Moguls were to be allowed 
to withdraw about twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there- to 
await the further orders of the emperor. 

On the first advance of C&mbakhsh and Assad Khan, Aurangzib 
^ntonfon iiac * m0Ye & southward, and cantoned at Galgala on the ' 

the Bima. Kishna. In the next year he retired to Birmapuri, near 

Panderpur, on the Bima, where he erected a permanent cantonment, 
and remained for several years. He now made a movement to 
Bijapur, and at the same time sent orders expressing his total dis- 
Releases approbation of the proceedings of his generals. He 
directed Cambakhsh to be sent up to court, and received 

Khdfi Khan: 


C&mbakhsh. 


14 Report of Assad and Zulfikdr to Au¬ 
rangzib, quoted by the emperor in the 
forty-seventh note of the “ Rakriira i Ka- 
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with marked kindness: 15 at the same time he recalled 
EMn; but, with unaccountable inconsistency, left the sole com¬ 
mand of the army to Zulfikar Khan, whom, though the ablest of his 
officers, he could not now expect to find the best affected. The 
war, when renewed, assumed a desultory character. Zulfikdr levied 
contributions at Tanjore; and Santaii totally destroyed increased 
a very strong Mogul detachment under an officer oi rank ofzuisk&r. 
and reputation near Chitaldnig in the Mysore: other conflicts took 
place, with various success, in different parts of the country; but 
the general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, as 
they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of Jinji. aj>. 1697 . 

During the operations in the field, Zulfikar performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer; but, on recommencing He renews v 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marattas, protS’the 1 
and evidently made it his object to protract the fall of the operatlons ‘ 
place. 16 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince of 
Aurangzib’s penetration; and in the course of the next ^ntment 
year Zulfikar found that he must either take Jinji or ex- peror. 
pect to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act of friend¬ 
ship in advising Raja BAm to escape; and then, prosecuting his 
operations with vigour and in earnest, he, before long, 
made himself master of the fortress. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FROM 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AURANGZIB. 

The unexpected recovery of Zulfikdr’s strength, which had put it 
in his power to renew the siege, was probably occasioned Dissensions 
\ by dissensions amongjhe Marattas, which now broke into Marattas. 
an open quarrel. Da naji Jadu had fallen out with Santa i i, and had 
received the support of the raja, who was jealous of the renown of 
the latter chief; and as Santaji was unpopular, in consequence of his 

15 Forty-eighth and forty-ninth notes unknown to the writers on the Mogul 

of the “ Rakaim i Karaira.” side ; but the Bondela accuses Zulfikar of 

16 All Zulfikdr’s intrigues with the enemy purposely prolonging the war. His object, 
appear from Maratta MSS. referred to probably, was to retain his large command 
by Captain Grant Duff, and are asserted and important position until the death of 
(probably on similar authority procured the emperor, which his very advanced age 
at Mysore) by Colonel Wilks. They are made men expect to be of early occurrence. 
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apis to keep up discipline, a party was formed in liis own ci 
Mcrder of h e was compelled to fly, and was at length overtaken and 

Santajf6<5r- _ * J ^ n , 1 -nr- 

SJjaRfim P ut death 011 ^ ie spot. Before this catastrophe*Jttaja 
takes the Ham had established his residence at Satt&ra, and he now 
person! assumed the active control of the whole government. He 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest Maratta army that 
had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to the north of the 
Godaveri, levied the chout and other dues on such places as sub¬ 
mitted, and ravaged the rest as far as J&lna in Berar. At this point 
his progress was checked in consequence of a change in the system 
New plan of of the Moguls. Hitherto Aurangzib had, for the most part, 
—a besieg-' had his head-quarters at Birmapuri, sometimes sending a 
sufng army, detachment under his son, Prince A'zim, to reduce a hill 
fort or repel an incursion, but generally trusting the defence of the 
country to detachments stationed at different parts of it. At present 
his plan was to bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one 
part, in person, against the enemy’s forts, while another under Zul- 
fikar Khan, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their course. 
Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been attended 
with success; but disturbances had reached too great a height to be 
put down by any merely military dispositions. Although Zulfik&r 
Khan began by driving back BAja R&m, as has been mentioned, and 
during the succeeding years repeatedly defeated the Marattas, and 
in some degree restored the courage of the Mussulmans, yet ho 
found himself, at the end of that time, in a worse situation than 
when he began. A defeat to the Marattas was like a blow given to 
water, which offers no resistance to the stroke and retains no im¬ 
pression of its effect: their army dispersed at the moment to unite 
Exhaustion again on the same day or the next. But a defeat to the 
guis! e ° Moguls was attended with loss and humiliation; and even 
their partial success did not stop the waste of their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of their government, which every day 
increased their difficulties and undermined their strength. 

Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more solid 
em g c?or m the ^vantage. He quitted his cantonment, to the great regret 
person? 1 " m of his officers, who had erected comfortable dwellings, and 
founded a sort of city; and, after reducing some other forts he sat 
Takes down before Sattara. By a dexterous feint he contrived to 

Sattdra. 


take that place unprepared; it nevertheless made a des¬ 
perate defence, and did not surrender till the siege had 
lasted several months. 

Before it fell. Raja Ram had died, and had been succeeded by 
his son, Sevaji, under the regency of Tara B&i, the widow 
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the deceased and mother of the young raja. This even 
had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on with his plan; 
and in the course of the next four or five years had taken Aufangzfb 
almost all the principal forts possessed by the Marattas. Sgfwts. 
Many of the sieges were long and bloody, 1 and various expedients 
and stratagems were employed by both parties in the conduct of 
them; but they were too monotonous to bear description, and the 
result was as has been stated. 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible not to 
.admke Jjie.perseYexhxg .spirit with which Aurangzib bore Spirit and 
up against the difficulties and misfortunes that oversha- ^ceST 
dowed his declining years. He was near sixty-five when Aurangzfb - 
he.crossed theNerbadda to begin on this long war, and had attained 
his^eiglitytjSrst. yeaxjbefQreJ^ his ^cantonment at Birmapuri. 

The fatigues of marches and sieges were little suited to Difficulties 
such an age; and in spite of the display of luxury in his ships to* 
camp equipage, he suffered hardships that would have was exposed, 
tried the constitution of a younger man. While he was yet at Bir¬ 
mapuri, ^sudden flood of the Bima overwhelmed his cantonment 
in the darkness of the night, and during the violence of one of those 
falls of rain which are only seen in tropical climates; a great portion 
of the cantonment was swept away and the rest laid under water; 
the alarm and confusion increased the evil; 12,000 persons are said 
to have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over the 
elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as his 
courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar disaster 
was produced by the descent of a torrent during the siege of Parli, 
the fort he took next after S attar a; and, indeed, the storms of that 
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inclement region must have exposed him to many sufferings during 
the numerous rainy seasons he spent within it. The impassable 
streams, the flooded valleys, the miry bottoms, and narrow ways, 
caused still greater difficulties when he was in motion ; compelled 
him to halt where no provisions were to be had; and were so de¬ 
structive to his cattle as sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The 
violent heats, in tents, and during marches, were distressing at other 
seasons, and often rendered overpowering by failure of water : gene¬ 
ral famines and, pestilences came more than once, in addition to the 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable; and 


1 Aurangzib writes thus of one of them 
to his son, Priiice A'zim : “ You will have 
received accounts of the calamities of the 
siege of Kelna, and of the unheard-of con¬ 
dition and intolerable sufferings of the fol¬ 
lowers of Islam. Praise be to God that 


the afflictions of this devout band have 
at length been brought to a conclusion ! ” 
He then prays for happy results, and as¬ 
cribes the past disasters to a judgment on 
his own wickedness and neglect. (Thirty- 
eighth note of the “ Dastur ul Ami.”) 
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all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction com¬ 
mitted by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of those 
visitations. But in all these discouragements Aurangzfb retained 
fatigabie" vigour. He alone conducted every branch of his go- 

industry. vernment, in the most minute detail. He planned cam- 
paigns^and issued instructions during their progress; drawings of 
forts were sent for him to fix on the points of attack; his letters em¬ 
brace measures for keeping open the roads in the Afgh&n country, 
for quelling disturbances at Multan and Agra, and even for recover¬ 
ing possession of Candahar ; and, at the same time, there is scarcely 
a detachment marches or a convoy moves in the Deckan without 
some orders from Aurangzib’s own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, or the 
His atten- selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his atten¬ 
ds. tion; and the conduct of all these functionaries is watched 
by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all comers, and they 
are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions founded on such in¬ 
formation. This attention to particulars is not favourable to the real 
progress of business, any more than it is indicative of an enlarged 
genius; but, combined, as it was in Aurangzib, with unremitting 
vigilance in all the greater affairs of the state, it shows an activity 
of mind that would be wonderful at any age. 

These labours were the penalty he paid for his former offences 
His distrust against his father. The fate of Shah Jehan seems never 
him. for an mstant to have been absent from his thoughts. To 
avoid a s i milar destiny, he retains all power and all patronage, and 
by removing his chiefs from place to place prevents their forming 
His manage- permanent connexions with anybody but himself. His 

mentof his A J . 

sons, sons are the constant objects of his observation and his 
management: he surrounds them with spies, gives them colleagues 
in command, places trustworthy persons in inferior situations about 
them, exercises an open control over all their proceedings; and at 
the same time never fails, by familiar and affectionate letters, and 
by constant presents and attentions, to conciliate their attachment 
and prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To 
and courtiers, similar motives also, though partly to his natural disposi¬ 
tion, must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all of 
them: he condoles with their lqss of relations; inquires about their 
illnesses; confers honours in a flattering manner; makes his pre¬ 
sents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they are given; 
and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening it by some 
obliging expression. His extreme leniency to all offences that do 
not touch his power or his religious prejudices seems also to have 
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had its source* in an unwillingness to make enemies, no less than m 
the real easiness of his temper. After all, he does not seem to have 
been successful' in winning attachment; and with his sons, he seems 
at heart to have trusted much more to fear than affection. Though 
he released M6azzim after seven years’ imprisonment (a.d. 1694), 
he seems always to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. 
He sent him to the remote government of C&bul, constantly resisted 
his wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
bim in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province and might completely absorb his resources. He 
at first approved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though afterwards 
convinced of his innocence; and his behaviour on one occasion to 
his favourite, Prince A'zim, shows at once his policy in the manage¬ 
ment of his sons and his innate love of artifice and dissimulation. 
Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince was meditating inde¬ 
pendence, he sent for him to court; and as the prince made excuses 
and showed alarm, he offered to meet him slightly attended on a 
hunting party. A’zim, on this, set out, and Aurangzib secretly 
' surrounded the place of meeting with chosen troops : as the prince 
got more and more within his toils, the old emperor found a succes¬ 
sion of pretences for requiring him gradually to diminish the num¬ 
ber of his attendants, until, when he reached the place where his 
father was, they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered 
to undertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two of his com¬ 
panions to hold his horses; and he with the remaining attendant 
were disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. 
On this he gave himself up for lost, and had no doubt that he was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But when he was in¬ 
troduced to his father, he was received with an affectionate embrace. 


Aurangzib, who was prepared for shooting, gave his loaded gun to 
him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, where he showed 
him a curious family sword, and put it naked into his hand that he 
might examine it; after which he threw open his vest, on pretence 
of heat, but in reality to show that he had no hidden armour. After 
this display of confidence, he loaded A'zim with presents, and at last 
said he had better think of retiring, or his people would be alarmed 
at his detention. This advice was not premature: A'zim, on his 
return, found his whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his 
women weeping and lamenting his^ supposed fate. Whether he felt 
grateful for his easy dismission does not appear; but it is recorded 
that he never after received a letter from his father without turning 
pale, or recovered his composure until he had satisfied himself of 
the contents of it. 2 


2 Khafi Khan. 
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S*, sist the increasing disorders of the state, which now pressed 
the state. upon him from every quarter. The Eajputs were still in 
open hostility: their example had long since been followed by the 
Jats near Agra: against these last, as at a later period against some 
insurgents at Multan, 3 it had been necessary to send a force under 
a prince of the blood. Zulfikar’s force began to be exhausted, and 
the inefficacy of his former exertions became more and more 
apparent. The Marattas seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies 
ofthe^Ma- cleca 7 ed •* after reducing the Deckan to a desert, they had 
rattas. spread over Malwa and made a powerful inroad into Gru- 

zer&t; leaving their traces everywhere, in pillaged towns, ravaged 
fields, and smoking villages. 

The grand army still went on taking forts; but its last success 
was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat: it was the taking of 
Wakinkera, which, though only a fortified village, belonging to a 
chief of banditti, required the presence of the emperor and a siege 
of several months to subdue it. These acquisitions began at this 
S h reco b ver in time to be balanced by corresponding losses. The Ma- 
their forts, rattas were in a condition to attempt the recovery of 
their strongholds, and the forts which it had cost so many labours to 
gain, were one by one falling into their possession. As the calls on 
Sateofthe the & rand arm 7 increased, its power went on to decline, 
army. The troops became more timid than ever; the cattle were 
worn out and could not be replaced from the wasted state of the 
country; provisions failed from the same reason, and the means of 
obtaining them from a distance were cut off by the emptiness of the 
treasury. 

Notwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, the finances 
Disorder of bad long since fallen into confusion; and as their state 
the finances, became more painful, Aurangzib withdrew his .attention 
from them. 4 He was irritated by applications for arrears of pay, 
and used peevishly to answer such demands by saying that he did 
not want the troops, and if they were not pleased with the service 
they might quit it. 5 He even disbanded some bodies of horse, with 
the intention of easing the finances. But regular pay was indis¬ 
pensable to troops situated like his; and when it had been long 
withheld, they began to break into open mutinies, which were 
quieted by temporary expedients. 6 

3 Probably the Siks, under Guru Go- paid punctually every two months, and 

ruin _ 1 d —i_ • . 


vind. 

4 Aurangzib’s letters, and Khafi Khan. 


would not bear any irregularity. 

6 He writes, on one occasion, to Zul- 
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Khafi Khan. The army was for a fikfir Khan, that he is stunned with the 
long time very regularly paid. Gemelli clamours of “ these infernal foot soldiers ” 
Carreri, in 1695, says the troops were who are croaking like crows in an in- 
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JtH Iris difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew 
round the army. At times they plundered up to the very Grand army 
skirts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, carried off the by the Ma- _ 
cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the pickets, and made rattas - 
it impossible for any one to show his head out of the lines without a 
powerful escort. If an ordinary detachment was sent to check them, 
they repelled or destroyed it. If a great effort was made, they 
vanished, and perhaps did not again appear till they had plundered 
some distant town, and left time for their pursuers to weary them¬ 
selves by forced marches in a wrong direction. 7 They now treated 
the power of the emperor with derision. Those in his service mixed 
and feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations of the 
Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life to their 
best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor reduced, that he 
was persuaded by C&mbakhsli to authorise overtures to the enemy; 
and if the negotiations had not been broken off by the exorbitance 
and insolence of the Marattas, he would probably have agreed to 
release Saho Raja, and grant (in such forms as might save his 
dignity) an annual percentage on the revenue of the Deckan. 

Aurangzib’s last military operation was a retreat to Ahmednagar, 
the nature of which may be conceived from his exhausted Retreats to 
cattle and dispirited troops. All hurried on in disorder Ahmednagar * 
and dejection, deafened with the incessant filing kept up by the 
marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charges of the lancers, and 
every moment expecting a general attack to complete their disper¬ 
sion and destruction. Such, indeed, was the fate of a portion of the 
army; and it is a subject of pious exultation to the Mussulman his¬ 
torians, that the emperor himself escaped falling into the hands of 
the enemies whom he had once so much despised. 8 

Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty years before, he had marched 
in so much power and splendour on his conquests, received the 
remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon to witness the close of 
his earthly career. 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired; he with 
difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life; 
and although he continued his public appearance and his emperor, 
attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink under the 
accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reaching Ahmed¬ 
nagar, he said he had now come to the end of all his journeys; and 

vaded rookery. In another letter he re- Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, embarrassments. 

and presses him to search for hidden 7 Bondela Narrative, in Scott s Dec- 

treasures, and to hunt out any that may kan,” vol. ii. 

have fallen into the hands of individuals. 8 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 409. 
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from his last letters we perceive, at once, tlie extent of liis bodily 
sufferings, the failure of his hopes in this world, and his dread 
of that to come. The remembrance of Shah Jehan seemed to 
His fears of haunt him more than ever; he nowhere expresses remorse 
tteSoT 8 for his share in that monarch’s fate, but he shows by all 
sbah Jeh&n. ]^ g ac £[ ons ] 10W niucli he fears that a like measure may be 
meted out to him. 


Prince Moazzim having proposed some arrangements which com- 
cfons onlis mon P ru( ^ ence required at such a crisis, he interprets them 
sons. into a design to seize on the government while he was yet 
alive. When a letter from Prince A'zim was read to him, entreating 
permission to come to Ahmednagar, on the ground that the air of 
Gruzerat was ruining his health, he abruptly remarked, “ That is 
exactly the pretext I used to Shah Jehdn in his illnessand added, * 
that “ no air was so unwholesome as the fumes of ambitionand 
although afterwards prevailed on by A'zim’s importunity to. allow 
him to pay him a visit on his way to his new government of Mahva, 
yet one of the last exertions of his authority was, to compel the 
prince to proceed on his journey, and to prevent his finding any 
excuse for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
Cambakhsh to Bijapiir; but this seems rather to have been done to 
gratify A'zim than from any apprehensions of his own. 

These measures had not been long completed before he became 
His alarms sensible that his end was approaching. In this awful 
proachT moment he wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince A'zim, in 
death. which his worldly counsels and his adieus are mixed with 
broken sentences giving utterance to the feelings of remorse and 
terror with which his soul was agitated, and which he closes with a 
sort of desperate resignation,—“Come what come may, I have 
launched my vessel on the waves.” .... “ PareweU !• farewell! 
farewell! ” 

He also wrote to his youngest, and, latterly, his favourite, son, 
Cambakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is more one of 
advice and admonition than that to A'zim. It shows that he re¬ 
tained his favourite habits to the last. “ Your courtiers,” he says, 

“ however deceitful , must not be ill-treated : it is necessary to gain 
your views by gentleness and art,” &c. Even in this letter, his 
sense of his own situation breaks out from time to time. “ Wherever 
I look I see nothing but the Divinity.” .... “I have committed 
numerous crimes, and I know not with what punishments I may be 
seized.” . . . . “ The agonies of death come upon me fast.” .... 

“ I am going. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you.” 9 

9 I have taken the translation in Scott's differed in some slight particulars from 
“ Deckan,” vol. ii. page 8, of the Me- the Persian copy at the India House, 
moirs, though the original of it must have 
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It must have been about the same time that he drew up a sort o: 
will, which was found under liis pillow on his death. He there re¬ 
commends that Moazzim should be recognised as emperor, and that 
he and A'zim should divide the empire, one taking the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital; and the other, Agra, 
with all the country to the south and south-west of it, including all 
the Deekan, except the kingdoms of Golconda and Bxjapur. These 
last were assigned to Cambakhsh. 10 

He expired on the 21st of February, A. p. 1707, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his life, and fiftieth ffi8 death » 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, and 
ability of Aurangzib, is at a loss to account for the ill and character, 
success of his reign. The real defect was in his heart. Had he 
been capable of any generous or liberal sentiment, he would have 
been a great prince; his subjects would not have been alienated by 
bis narrow views in religion, nor would the power of his officers 
have b^en cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a constant spirit of 
suspicion and distrust. 12 In alluding, for the last time, to his n arrow 
views in religion, which contributed so largely to the ruin of his 
empire, it is well worth wliile to observe by how little direct persecu¬ 
tion that evil result was produced. The Hindus seem rather to have 
been irritated by systematic discouragement than inflamed by acts of 
cruelty or oppression. They were excluded from office; they were 
degraded by a special tax; their fairs and festivals were forbidden; 
their temples were sometimes insulted and destroyed; and it was 
sufficient to procure the abolition of any ceremony or practice of the 
court that it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition: but 
it does not appear that a single Hindu suffered death, imprisonment, 
or loss of property for his religion, or, indeed, that any individual was 
ever questioned for the open exercise of the worship of his fathers. 
Yet such is the effect of mutual jealousy and animosity in matters of 


10 He left another will, seemingly pre¬ 
pared when under less agitation. It con¬ 
tains some general maxims of govern¬ 
ment, and instructions about his funeral; 
the expense of which was to be defrayed 
by a sum of four rupees and a half (about 
ten shillings), saved from the price of 
caps which he had made and sold. Eight 
hundred and five rupees, which he had 
gained by copying Korans, was to be 
given to the poor. (See Asiatic Register 
for 1801.) 

11 These are solar years. He was botn 

the 15th Zi Caad, 1027, about the end of 
October, 1618. (Khdfi Khan. Gladwin’s 

Jchangir , p. 45.) 

12 « Of all the house of Teimur, indeed 
of all the kings of Delhi, none since the 


time of Secander L<5di ever appeared so 
distinguished, in point of devotion, aus¬ 
terity, and justice; and in courage, pa¬ 
tience, and sound judgment, he was with¬ 
out a peer : but, as from reverence to the 
injunctions of the Divine law, he did not 
inflict punishment, and as without pu¬ 
nishment no country can be kept in order 
—in consequence, also, of the dissensions 
arising from rivalry among his nobles — 
every plan and design which he formed 
came to little good, and every enterprise 
drew into delay, and never attained its 
object. Though he had lived ninety 
years, yet none of his five senses were at 
all impaired, except his hearing in a 
small degree, but not so that others could 
perceive it.” (.Khdfi Khan.) 
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religion, that the most violent outrages have seldom raised _ 

obstinate a spirit of resistance as was engendered by the partiality 
and prejudices of this emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, from 
which we may glean some particulars of his character, in addition 
to the great lines marked by his actions. With all his bigotry he 
was not superstitious. He cordially detests the Hindds, and has 
very little more good will towards the Shias; but he lays out no 
money on mosques or endowments, shows no sign of being under 
the influence of the recognised clergy, and often expresses his con¬ 
tempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs and dervises. 

His government is a system of continual mistrust; every man’s 
character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may be a check on his .neighbour; yet there never was a 
prince so much cheated or so ill served. 


The coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the manner in which 
he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and most intimate 
friends. In so long a life such events often occur, and they always 
draw forth some pious or philosophical reflection, followed up by 
strict orders to seize on the property of the deceased, to see that 
none is embezzled, to hunt out all deposits, and to be careful in 
recovering all outstanding debts. 


His letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation, or 
His letters, some verse from the Koran. They are sometimes fami¬ 
liar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, written 
after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of two or 
three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous description of the 
present occupations of some one of the principal people about his 
court. 13 / 


Gemelli Carreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and stooping 
with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the whiteness of 
which was more visible on his olive skin. He was dressed in plain 
white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his turban. He 
stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff; received petitions, read 
them without spectacles, endorsed them with his own hand, “ and, 
by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to be pleased with the 
employment.” 14 


13 There are three collections of his 
letters First, the “ Kalamat i Taibat,” 
published by one of his chief secretaries, 
Endyat Ullah ; second, the “Kokaimi i 
Karaim,' by the son of another secretary ; 
and, third, the “ Dastiir ul Ami AgrfM,” 
collected from all quarters thirty-eight 
years after his death. The two first col¬ 
lections profess to be merely the rough 


drafts or notes which he wrote with his 
own hand for his secretaries. Most of 
the third collection have the same ap¬ 
pearance. They are without dates or 
order, and are often obscure, from their 
brevity and our ignorance of the subjects 
alluded to. 

14 Gemelli Carreri, in Churchill, vol. iv. 
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Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired among 
the Mussulmans. There are few who are quite blind to the lustre 
of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliberate judgment 
would not give the preference to Aurangzib. 

There are some unconnected events which should not be Miscellaneous 
entirely omitted in an account of this reign. transactions. 

The insurrection of the Jats has been mentioned; they are a 
Hindu people of the Shdra class, who inhabit a tract near Agra, of 
which the capital is Bhartpfir. Though in an open country, and 
close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much embarrassment to 
the government even during this reign, and rose to so much greater 
consequence in those that followed, that at one time they were in 
possession of Agra; and were the last people in the plains of India 
that have offered any serious obstacle to the British power. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king’s reign, a.d. 1693, a ship 
bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khafi Khan de¬ 
scribes as carrying 80 guns, 15 and furnished with 400 muskets, was 
attacked by an English ship of small size. A gun burst on board 
the king’s ship; the English boarded, and, “ although the Christians 
have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management the vessel 
was taken.” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports to be 
seized, and directed the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and the Abys¬ 
sinians, who (by Khafi Khan’s account) were on a friendly footing 
with them, showed no inclination to break it off. At length Khafi 
Khan himself was sent on a mission from the viceroy of Guzer&t to 
Bombay. He describes his reception as being conducted with great 
dignity and good order, and with a considerable display of military 
power. He negotiated with elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, 
although they sometimes laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, yet he seems to have been favourably impressed with 
their acuteness and intelligence. The English alleged, apparently 
with truth, that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom 
they were not answerable; and explained their coining money in 
their own king’s name (which was another complaint against them) 
by stating that they had to purchase investments at places where the 
Mogul’s money did not pass. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion; but it 
appears from other sources that the English compounded for some 
pecuniary payments. 16 


15 The number is probably not exagge- 600 tons carried seventy guns. (See ite¬ 
rated, though the guns must have been pherson's Commerce of India, p. 133.) 
light. Some of the Company’s ships of 16 Grant Duff. 
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It is curious that Khafi Khan (though in this case he relates a 
transaction of small moment in which he was personally engaged) 
takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib by the English on 
both sides of India, which was of so much consequence in the his¬ 
tory of the East India Company. He did not foresee the future 
importance of those unskilful antagonists. 


BOOK XII. 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZIB. 


CHAPTER I. 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 

Bahadur Shah . 

As soon as Prince A'zim heard of his father’s death, he 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late 
emperor’s will. 

Prince Moazzim, with better reason, assumed the crown at Cabul, 
with the title of Bah&dur Sh&h ; and both brothers prepared to as¬ 
sert their pretensions by force of arms. In spite of the exhausted 
state of the empire, they assembled veiy large armies, and met at 
length not far to the south of Agra. A bloody battle ensued, in 
victoryof which Prince A'zim and his two grown-up sons were killed, 
henc^fonvard and his youngest son, an infant, was taken prisoner. Prince 
shah. Ul A'zim had disgusted many of his principal officers by his 
June 1 ; 707 ’ arrogance: among others, Assad Khan, and his son, Zulfi- 
Kabi al awal. k4r Khdn, had quitted his camp, and remained spectators 
of the contest. When the event was known, they sent their sub¬ 
mission to the victor. Bahadur Shah received them graciously, and 
promoted them to the highest honours in the state. He showed like 
indulgence towards the other adherents of A'zim Shdh; but his con¬ 
fidence was chiefly reposed inMomm KMn, who had been his own 
principal officer at Cabul, and was now appointed vizir. Monitn was 
an equally able and well-intentioned minister; and as the king’s 
only fault was too great facility of temper, his accession was wel¬ 
comed by the great body of his subjects, who looked to some relief 


Contest be¬ 
tween Prince 
A'zim and 
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ther, Prince 
Mdazziin. 
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BAHADUR SHAH. 


froxa the religious austerity of Aurangzib, and the sacrifices entailed 
on them by his obstinate wars. 

Prince Cambakhsh, though a vain and violent young man, had 
admitted the sovereignty of Prince A'zim, and had been clm- 
confirmed in liis appanage; but he refused to acknow- 
ledge Bahadur Sh&h ; and that king, after attempting in His defeat 
vain to win him over by concessions, marched against arul death ' 
him to the Deckan, and defeated him m a battJe near FeHnarf; 
Heiderabad, where Cambakhsh , died of his wounds on zi: caad.' 
the same day. 

The emperor’s presence in the Deckan made it necessary to con¬ 
sider what course should be adopted towards the Marattas. Bahadur’s 
It was easier at this time to effect an accommodation with 
them than could have been expected from the state of 
affairs at Aurangzib’s death. At that period, Saho, the 
rightful r&ja, was still a prisoner in the hands of the Mo¬ 
guls, and the government was carried on by T&ra Bai, the 
widow of his uncle, Baja R&m, in the name of her infant son. But 
though the necessity of having an efficient chief had induced the 
Marattas to place Raja Ram on their throne after the taking of 
Raighar, they had not forgotten the hereditary claim of his nephew, 
and were not pleased to see him again excluded without the same 
motive as before. With a view to profit by these contending claims, 
Prince A/zim, on his march against Bah&dur Sh&h, released Saho, 
who was now grown up, and promised him peace on favourable 
terms if he should succeed in establishing hi s tit le. This plan was 
adopted at the suggestion of Zulfikar Kh&n, and completely an¬ 
swered its end. The Maratta chiefs took different sides; and in¬ 
stead of overwhelming their enemies, who seemed incapable of fur¬ 
ther resistance, they fell into civil war among themselves, and lelt 
the Moguls undisturbed at the moment of their greatest weakness. 
When Bahadur Shall turned his attention to the Marattas, Saho 
seemed likely to prevail in the contest; and Zulfikdr, who was now 
in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with 
him, at the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib. 
But Mpnim Khan, the vizir, though willing to agree to the terms, 
wished them to be granted to Tara Bdi, and the whole negotiation 
fell to the ground. 

On Bahadur’s departure he gave the viceroyalty of the Deckan 
to Zulfikdr; and as that chief could not be spared from n&iw Khan^ 
court, he left the administration of the government to charge^onbe 
Daud Khan Panni, a Patan officer already distinguished zuiakar 
in Aurangzib’s wars, who was to act as his lieutenant. 

. Daud followed up the views of his principal, and concluded a 
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personal agreement with SAho, consenting that the chout or fourth 
Mokes a should be paid while he remained in office, but stipulating 


tKwIt- that it should be collected by agents of his own, without 
the interference of the Marattas. 


This arrangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the pre- 
Transactions sent reign, and allowed BahAdur to turn his thoughts to 
K%iits! other scenes where his exertions were scarcely less re¬ 
quired. While he was on his march against CAmbakhsh, he had 
endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the RAjputs. 
He had entered into a treaty with the rAna of Oudipur, restoring all 
conquests, re-establishing religious affairs on the footing on which 
they stood in Akber’s time, releasing the rAna from the obligation 
to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, and, in fact, acknowledging 
his entire independence in everything but the name. 1 He had con¬ 
cluded a treaty, apparently on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the 
rAja of MArwAr, except that, in the latter case, the service of the 
contingent was still retained. On Jei Sing, the raja of Jeipur (who, 
though he had never asserted his independence, had joined with 
Prince A'zim in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous 
terms. He had left a garrison in his capital; and, although he 
allowed him to command the Jeipiir contingent with the army, he 
seems to have deprived him of all authority in his own principality. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, Ajit 
Sing also had received some cause of offence; and the two rAjas 
went off'together, with their troops, and entered into a league to 
resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in the Deckan 
was put an end to by the death of CAmbakhsh, BahAdur Shah 
turned his attention to breaking up the confederacy; but, before he 
reached the RAjput country, he received intelligence of the capture 
of Sirhind by the Siks, and of such a state of affairs in the Panjab 
as left him no time for his intended operations. 2 

In these circumstances he became anxious to make peace with 
Peace with the RAjputs; and as the great obstacle to an accommoda- 
that power. arose from their fears of treachery, he sent his own 

son, Prince A'zim u ShAn, to accompany them to a meeting which 
took place on the emperor’s line of march, and at which .the rAjas 
appeared at the head of their own armies. All their demands were 
a.d. uo 9 . agreed to, and they were probably left on the same footing 
a.h. 1121 . ag fl 10 n'mu of Oudipiir. 

The Siks, against whom the emperor was obliged to march, had 
originally been a religious sect; were then rising into a 
siks. nation; and have, in our times, attained to considerable 

political influence among the states of India. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 3 Scott’s Memoirs of Eradat Khan, p. 

58. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 77, &c. 


1 Colonel 
395. 
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Their founder, N&nik, flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
century. He was a disciple of Kabir, and consequently 
a sort of Hindu deist, but his peculiar tenet was uni- their sect. 
vers^Ltoleration. He maintained that devotion was due to God, 
but that forms were immaterial, and that Hindu and Maho¬ 
metan worship were the same in the sight of the Deity. 3 Persecuted 
The spirit of this religion promised to keep its votaries at hometan S a 
peace with all mankind ; but such views of comprehensive charity 
were particularly odious to the bigoted part of the Mahometans; and 
accordingly, after the sect had silently increased for more than a 
century, it excited the jealousy of the Mussulman government, and 
its spiritual chief was put to death in A.D. 1606, 4 within a year after 
the decease of Akber. This act of tyranny changed the Their revolt. 
Siks from inoffensive quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who in¬ 
spired them with His own spirit of revenge and,of hatred to then- 
oppressors. Being now open enemies of the government, the Siks 
were expelled from the neighbourhood of Lahor, which had hitherto 
been their seat, and constrained to take refuge in the northern 
mountains. 5 Notwithstanding dissensions which broke out among 
themselves, they continued their animosity to the Mussulmans, and 
confirmed their martial habits, until the accession (a.d. Gum Govind. 
1675) of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har Govind, and He forms the 
the tenth spiritual chief from Nanik. This leader first con- r^gious and 
ceived the idea of forming the Siks into a religious and 
military commonwealth, and executed his design with the wealth * 
systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. 

To increase the numbers of his society, he abolished all distinc¬ 
tions of cast among its members, admitting all converts, their doc- 
whether Mahometan or Hindu, Bra, min or Chandala, to a manners, 
perfect equality; while, to preserve its unity, he instituted a pecu¬ 
liar dress and peculiar manners by which his followers were to be 
distinguished from all the rest of mankind. Each was to be a vowed 
soldier from his birth or initiation, was always to carry steel in some 
form about his person, to wear blue clothes, allow his hair and beard 
to grow, and neither to clip nor remove the hairs on any other part 
of his body. 

Beverence for the Hindu gods, and respect for B^amins, were 
maintained, and the slaughter of kine was most positively forbidden; 
but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors were abolished; 
the usual forms of worship were laid aside; new modes of salutation, 


3 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xi. p. 212. 

*vol. xvii. p. 233. s Sir J. Malcolm, p. 214. 

4 Sir J. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
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and new ceremonies on the principal events of life, were introduc 
and so effectual was the change operated on the people, that the 
Siks have now (after parting with several of their singularities) as 
distinct a national character as any of the original races in India. 
They are tall and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horse¬ 
men, and good matchlock-men: they are still all soldiers, but no 
longer fanatics; though unpolished they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, when they 
They are were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour against 
at first. u ered their enemies, and were prepared to do or suffer anything 
to promote the success of their cause. But their numbers were in¬ 
adequate to accomplish their plans of resistance and revenge: after 
a long struggle Guru Govind saw his strongholds taken, his mother 
and his children massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or 
dispersed. His misfortunes impaired his reason, or at least de¬ 
stroyed his energy ; for so little formidable had he become, that ho 
was allowed to enter the Mogul dominions unmolested, and was 
murdered by a private enemy, at Ndnder^in the Deckan. 6 7 But 
'although it is sometimes possible to crush a religion even after it has 
taken root, it can only be done by long and steady persecution; 
and that the internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their 
applying. 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Siks, and in¬ 
spired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon broke 
out into fury. Under a new chief named Bandu, who had 
been bred a religious ascetic, and who combined a most 
sanguinary disposition with bold and daring counsels, they 
broke from their retreat, and overran the east of the 
Panjab, committing unheard-of cruelties wherever they directed 
their steps. The mosques, of course, were destroyed, and the mul¬ 
lahs butchered; but the rage of the Siks was not restrained by any 
considerations of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex: whole 
towns were massacred with wanton barbarity; and even the bodies 
of the dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of 
prey. 

The principal sdene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which the 
Siks occupied after defeating the governor in a pitched battle; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the country eastward 
of the Satlaj and Jamna, into which they penetrated as far as Sehd- 

6 Sir J. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches , vol. Guru Govind had a small command in 

xi. pp. 219, 220, 284, 288. the Mogul service ; which is confirmed by 

7 Sir J. Malcolm. Forster’s Travels, Khafi Khan, 
p. 263. The latter author states that 
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ra npdir, They at length received a check from the local authori¬ 
ties, and Retired to the country on the upper course of the Satlaj, 
between Lodidna and the mountains. This seems, at that time, to 
have been their principal seat; and it was well suited to their con¬ 
dition, as they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced to 
leave the open country. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long conti¬ 
nuance ; and on their next incursions they ravaged the country as 
far as the neighbourhood of Lahdr on the one side, and of Delhi 
itself on the other. 8 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it necessary 
for Bahadur to come against them in person. He soon Bahadur 
drove them within their own limits, and then obliged them 
to take refuge in the hills: to subdue them effectually, them ' 
however, required a considerable exertion; and after J^eniSto 
Jlandu had at length been reduced to take refuge in a thehills * 
fort, it was only by means of famine that the emperor could hope to 
take the place. A long and strict blockade was therefore set on 
foot; but, although the Siks endured the utmost extremities of 
hunger, and died in vast numbers, they still continued the defence. 
When further resistance became hopeless, a desperate sally was 
made by the besieged; many of the partakers in this bold enter¬ 
prise were killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort 
without further resistance. A person who seemed to be their 
chief, and had used every means of making himself conspicuous, was 
made prisoner, and carried off in triumph: when he arrived in camp, 
it was found that he was a Hindu convert who had sacrificed Escape 0 f 
himself to save his leader, and that Bandu himself h^d Bandu - 
escaped during the sally. The emperor, though sufficiently struck 
by the prisoner’s self-devotion to spare his life, was yet so ungene¬ 
rous as to order him to be shut up in an iron cage and sent to 
.Delhi. 

After this success, the emperor returned to Ldh6r, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Siks, and to check their depredations. 
This object was not fully attained, and the power of the Death of Ba- 
Siks was again on the ascendant, when Bahddur Shah died SSmaf 11, 
at Labor, in the seventy-first lunar year of liis* age, and A.H. 1124,’ 
fifth of his reign. Mohamun * 

The death of Bahddur Shah was followed by the usual struggle 
among his sons. The incapacity of the eldest (afterwards contest be- 
Jehdnddr Shdh) had given a great ascendency to the sons. 


8 The proceedings of the Siks, till their 
capture of Seh&ranpur, is from Sir J. 
Malcolm, Forster, and Khdfl Khan : the 


subsequent narrative is from Khafi Khan 
alone. 
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second, whose name was A'zim u Shin; and as he was suppor 
by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared to have an 
irresistible superiority over his competitors. 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
Artifices of together by the persuasions and false promises of Zulfikar 
Kbfaf Khan, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as ever. 
Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the defeat and 
He secures death of A'zim u Shan. Two of the surviving brothers 
to Jehffir soon after came to an open conflict, and the third attacked 
?D h i?i 2 , the victor on the morning after the battle: he was, how- 
iaui”* 5 ever, repulsed and slain; and Jehandar Sh&h remained 
undisputed master of. the throne, 


Jam&di al 
awal. 


Jehandar Shah. 

Immediately on his accession, Jehand&r appointed Zulfik&r KMn 
Accession of to be vizir. This crafty and able chief had supported 
a2£“ ,<r Jehand&r through the whole of the preceding contest; . 
judging, from the low and slothful habits of that prince, that he 
Hisinca- was best suited for a tool in the hands of an ambitious 
pacity. minister. Accordingly, he assumed the control of the go- 

Arrogame yemment from the first, and treated the emperor with the 
Khan. utmost arrogance and disdain. He could not have ven¬ 
tured to adopt this course, if Jeh&ndar, besides degrading his own 
dignity by his vices and follies, had not provoked the nobility by 
his partiality for the relations of his favourite mistress. This woman 
had been a public dancer, and her family were of the same discredit¬ 
able class: yet they were exalted to high stations, to the exclusion 
of the nobles, whom they were also allowed on several occasions to 
General insult with impunity. But though their disgust at such 
discontent, proceedings prevented the nobility from taking part with 
the emperor, it did not reconcile them to the pride and tyranny of 
Zulfik&r, which soon came to be displayed towards all ranks; and it 
is not improbable that th^ir discontents might have led to open op¬ 
position, if the attention of all had not been attracted by a danger 
from without. 

One of Jehdndar’s first acts had been to put all the prmces of the 
Revolt of blood within his reach to death: among those whom he 
rokhSrto" could not get into his power was Faroklisir, the son of 

Bengal;A'zim u Sh&n, who was in Bengal at the time of Bahd- 
dur Shah’s death. ~ After that event, and the ruin of A'zim u SMn, 
he threw himself on the compassion and fidelity of Seiad 
Hosen Ali, the governor of Beh&r, an old adherent of his 
father’s, who warmly espoused his cause, and prevailed on 
his brother. Sei a d Abdu llah, governor of AllahdbM, to 
adopt the same course. 


He is sup* 
ported by 
Abdullah 
find Hosdn 
Ali, govern¬ 
ors of Beb&r 
and Allahrf* 
bfid. 
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By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhslr assembled an army 
Allahab&d, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, and 
had marched to the neighbauxhood—of-Agra, when he was met by 
Jehandar and Zulfikar with an army of 70,000 men. The battle 
was fiercely contested; and Hosen Ali, the soul of Farokhsirs 
enterprise, was left for dead upon the field. But success 
jat length declared for the rebels: the emperor himself 
fled in disguise to Delhi; whither Zulfikdr retreated at jii^’ 
*the head of his remaining troops. Jehandar, on reaching zii Haj is. 
Delhi, repaired to the house of Assad Khan, the father of Zulfikar : 
this practised traitor immediately committed him to custody ; and, 
on the arrival of Zulfikdr, persuaded him, though at first unwilling 
to part with the instrument of his ambition, to endeavour to make 
his peace with the new emperor by the sacrifice of his rival. 

Accordingly, as Farokhsir approached the capital, both Zlllfikdr be- 
father and son went out to meet him, and delivered their SraSSto" 
late unfortunate master into his hands. Assad KMn’s ^ e J s n ^ t y ’ o 
life-was spared; but Zulfikdr paid the penalty of his self- *?**”£. 
ish and perfidious career, and was strangled before he left peror. 
the imperial tent. Jehandar was put to death at the same aj. m3, 
time: and these severities were followed by many other a . h . 1125, 
executions. 


Farokhsir. 

The accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the 
elevation of his protectors. Abdullah Ktan, the eldest « r ^ 8 wer 
brother,.was made vizir ; and Hos£n received the rank of 
amir at omra (or commander-in-chief), which was the ah. 
second in the Estate. These brothers were sprung from a numerous 
and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, who were Set¬ 
tled in the town of Bara; and in consequence of this origin, they 
are best known in India by the name of the Seiads. 

They had expected from their services, as well as from the gro¬ 
velling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour while 
courting their support, that they would be allowed to exercise all the 
real power of the state, leaving to the emperor only the pageantry, 
and such a command of wealth and honours as might enable him to 
gratify his favourites. But neither Farokhsir nor his fa- Jealousy of 
vourites were so easily contented. His principal confidantj the emperor * 
was a person who had been cazi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom 
he conferred the high title of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid 
of capacity, had an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, 
which was well suited to gain an ascendency over a mind like 
Farokhsir’s, incapable of comprehending a great design, and too 
irresolute to execute even a small one without support. 
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It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the overbear¬ 
ing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive for counter¬ 
acting them. 

The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
His intrigues, the brothers by a division of their force. For this purpose 
2nt%ainst Hosen Ali was sent against Ajit Sing of M&rw&r, while 
rfija of*Mkr- secret messages were transmitted to the Rajput prince, 
***• intimating that he could do nothing more acceptable to the 
emperor than by offering an obstinate resistance to his lieutenant. 
But Hosen Ah was too well aware of the danger occasioned by his 
absence to insist on terms that might protract the war; and Ajit, 
when his own interests were secured, had no inducement to make 
Makes an sacrifices for those of the emperor. Peace was accordingly 
peace. concluded, on terms, to appearance, honourable to Fa- 
rokhsir; the raja engaging to send his son to Delhi, and to give his 
daughter in marriage to the emperor. 

The mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased 
increased §fter Hosdn Ali returned, and Farokhsir, as destitute 

distrust. 0 f prudence and steadiness as faith and honour, was 

exactly the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel 
secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, and 
refused to go to court. It was now the king’s turn to be alarmed, 
and the preparations of the contending factions threw the capital 
into the utmost confusion and distress; and there remained no 
alternative but an immediate conflict, or the submission of the least 
Submission determined of the parties. The king was therefore pre- 

peror. m vailed on to allow the gates of the citadel, in which was 

his palace, to be occupied by the guards of the Seiads, while they 
waited on him for the purpose of settling the terms of a reconcilia¬ 
tion. It was there agreed that Mir Jumla should be made governor 
of Behar, and removed from court; that Abdullah Khan should 
continue to exercise the functions of vizir, but that Hosdn should 
undertake the government of the Deckan, and proceed immediately 
with his army to that distant province. 

Harmony being to appearance restored, the emperor’s nuptials 
with the daughter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with unprecedented 
splendour, and the Rahtor raja, from his independent territory, saw 
his importance acknowledged at the capital whence he had in his 
infancy been conveyed with so much difficulty to escape the tyranny 
of Aurangzib. 

After this ceremony Hosen Ali set off for the Deckan. He was 
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well aware that his continued absence would be the signal Ho^nAu 
for the recall of Mir Jumla, and he told the emperor, at gttkthe 
parting, that, if he heard of any attempt to disturb his 
brother’s authority, he should be at Delhi with his army 
within three weeks of the intelligence. zi Haj - 

But Farokhsir did not trust to the ordinary chances of war for 
affording employment to his general. He had recourse 
for this purpose to Daud KMn Panni, who was renowned raud Wn 

* x .it Panni to 

throughout India for his reckless courage, and whose resist him. 
memory still survives in the tales and proverbs of the Deckan. 
Daud KMn had been removed on the accession of Farokhsir to the 
province of Guzerat, to which that of C&ndesh was now added ; and, 
being an old fellow-soldier of Zulfikar Khan, could be relied on for 
zeal against the instrument of his ruin. He was secretly instructed 
to repair immediately to C&ndesh, to carry with him all the troops 
he could collect, to exercise his influence with the Marattas and 
other chiefs of the Deckan, and, under pretence of co-operating with 
Hosen Ali, to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruc¬ 
tion. Daud’s manner of executing these orders was conformable to 
his established character. He at once set Hosen Ah at defiance, 


§L 


proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought the 
question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity of his 
charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosen Ali’s army; 
they began to disperse in all directions, while D&ud Khan, at the 
head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with battle-axes, pushed 
straight at the person of his opponent. At this decisive Defeated 
moment D&ud received a ball through his head, and his D£ud KMn. 
fall immediately turned the fortune of the day. His wife, a Hindu 
princess, who had accompanied him to Candesh, stabbed a.d. me, 
herself on hearing of Iris death. 

Hos&n Ali, after Iris victory, proceeded to his operations against 
the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any share in the op¬ 
position which he had met with. 9 

Meanwhile, the long-continued dissensions among the Mussulmans 
had afforded an opportunity to the Siks to recruit their ^™ d 8 de - 
strength. Banchi had issued from his retreat, defeated ofthesfks. 
the imperial troops, and ravaged the level country with greater fury 
than before. At length an army was sent against him, under an 
able chief named Abdusemed Khan. By him the Siks They are de- 
were beaten in repeated actions, and Bandu was at last nearly ex- 
made .prisoner with a number of his men and some of his tupated ' 
principal followers. Most of these persons were executed on the 


9 The above account is from the “Seir have both borrowed from Khafi Khan. 
Mutakherin ” and Scott’s *.* Deckan,” who 
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spot ; but 740 were selected and sent with Bandu to Delhi. They 
were paraded through the streets on camels, dressed in black sheep¬ 
skins, with the wool outside (in derision of the shaggy appearance 
they affected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the popu¬ 
lace, which, it must be owned, they had well deserved. Their 
punishment exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all beheaded on seven successive days, and died with the 
utmost firmness, disdaining every offer to save their lives at the 
expense of their religion. 

Bandu was reserved for greater cruelties. He was exhibited in 
cruel ex- an iron cage, clad in a robe of cloth of gold, and a scarlet 
Bandu. turban; an executioner stood behind him with a drawn 

sword; around him were the heads of his followers on pikes, and 
even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon to indicate the extir¬ 
pation of everything belonging to him. He was then given a 
dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son; and on his refusing, the 
child was butchered before his eyes, and its heart thrown in his 
face. He was at last torn to pieces with hot pincers, and died with 
unshaken constancy, glorying in having been raised up by God to 
be a scourge to the iniquities and oppressions of the age. The Siks 
who were still at large were hunted down like wild beasts, and it 
was not till after a long interval that they again appeared in force, 
and once more renewed their depredations. 

But the Siks, when at the strongest, were not numerous, and 
Progress of they were never formidable beyond a certain not very 
the Marattas. ex t e nsive tract. 10 It was with a different sort of enemy 
that the Moguls had to contend in the Deckan. The removal of 
Daud Kh&n (a.d. 1713) had dissolved his engagements with the 
chfn Kiiich Marattas. His successor, Chin Kilich Khan (afterwards 
wards A'sof* so well known under the titles of Nizam ul Mulk and 
j $h). A'sof Jah), was a man of much ability and more cunning; 
and as the feud among the Marattas now raged with more bitterness 
than ever, he contrived, by favouring the weaker party, not only to 
foment their internal dissensions, but to induce several of their 
chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase of the 
Maratta power, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country; and the removal of Chin Kilich Khan, to make way for 
Hos6n Ali, put an end to the little good they had produced. Bands 
of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as before, and individuals 


10 The Siks have never been so flourish- exceed 500,000 souls; and they are sup- 
ing as they are now (1839), and they are posed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no 
confined to the Panjab and the neigh- means well affected to their government, 
bouring countries; their numbers do not (Burners Travels , vol. ii. p. 256.) 
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„1 success 
of Hos^n Ali. 
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of that nation seized on villages within its limits, and turn 
them into forts, from whence they plundered the ad- 
joining districts. 11 , , 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosen Ali s arrival, 
was a chief whose family name was D&ba ri: he occupied a line of 
fortified villages in Candesh, and, by his depredations on caravans 
and travellers, shut up the great road from Hindostan and the 
Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of D4ud KMn, a very strong detachment" 
was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by the usual 
Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the Moguls ad¬ 
vanced, and re-occupied as soon as they had passed by; and D&b&ri, 
after affecting to fly till he reached a convenient scene of action, 
suffered himself to be overtaken, when his men dispersed in small 
parties among the hills and broken ground with which the place 
was surrounded. The Moguls, elated with their victory, broke up to 
pursue the fugitives. The Marattas allowed them to involve them¬ 
selves in the ravines until they could no longer assemble, and then 
turned on them at once, cut the general and most of the detachment 
to pieces, and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped of his 
horse, arms, and even clothes. 12 The further progress of the cam¬ 
paign corresponded to this inauspicious commencement; and the' 
Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their enemies, 
were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. At length 
Hosen Ali, finding that his presence could no longer be « e a ” a ^ h 
spared at Delhi, made a treaty with E4ja Saho, and agreed 
to’ acknowledge his claim to the whole of the territory for- to pay the 
merly possessed by Scvaji, with the addition of later con- a.d. iVm. 18 
quests; to restore all the forts in his possession within that tract; 
to allow the levy of the chout, or fourth, over the whole of the 
Deckan; and to make a further payment of one-tenth on the re¬ 
maining revenue, under the name of girdesrnuki. This tenth, with 
the cession of part of the territory, was all that had been demanded 
in the last negotiation with Aurangzib. In return, S&ho was to pay 
a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country, and to be answerable for any loss 
occasioned by depredations, from whatever quarter. 

Though S&ho had at this time a superiority in the Maratta civil 
war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be his was 
not in his possession, and he was entirely unable to check the 
depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of his own 


n Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 431. Briggs’s 
Seir ul Mutakherm, vol. i. p. 141. 


12 Seir ul Mut&kherm, vol. i. p. 142. 

13 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 446. 
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adherents. But Hosen Ali’s object was attained by being enabled 
to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by obtaining the assist¬ 
ance of a body of 10,000 Marattas on his march to Delhi. 14 
Farokhsir refused to ratify this disgraceful treaty. His 
treaty. refusal only served to hasten the crisis of the dispute be¬ 
tween him and the Seiads. The ultimate occurrence of such an 
event had long become inevitable. 

Abdullah Khan, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
state of the talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure. His business 
of vizir, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindu named 
Khfin - Rattan Chand, whose strict measures and arbitrary temper 
made his administration very unpopular. Encouraged by this cir- 
piotsof cumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, Farokh- 
Farokhsfr. s f r began to form schemes for the recovery of his inde¬ 
pendence ; and reports arose of an intention on his part to seize 
on the vizir’s person. These rumours seemed confirmed by the 
proceedings of some large bodies of troops who had been suddenly 
dismissed from the king’s service, and by the unexpected appear¬ 
ance of Mir Jumla, who made a rapid and secret journey from 
Behar to Delhi. He represented himself as obliged to fly from the 
dangers to which he was exposed by the disaffection of the troops in 
his province : he was very coldly received by the emperor; and he 
ostensibly threw himself on the vizir’s protection, professing to 
have renounced all thoughts of public employment. But these 
appearances did not satisfy the vizir. He assembled his adherents, 
and prepared for the worst that might occur. If the emperor had 
entertained the design imputed to him, he had not the courage to 
carry it through. Overawed by the vizir’s preparations, he hastened 
to appease his resentment; protested his anxious wish to maintain 
the administration on its present footing, and dismissed Mir Jumla 
to his native town of Multan. 

But this reconciliation was only superficial; the vizir retained a 
well-founded conviction of the emperor’s insincerity; and the other 
almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up with as 
much levity, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity, as before, 
combination His plan now was, to form a combination of the principal 
ble?to su£ persons who were discontented with the vizir. Among 
port him. these was Jei Sing, raja of Amb&r. This chieftain had been 
previously employed against the Jats, and had, by a long course of 
operations, reduced them to extremities, when the vizir opened a 
direct negotiation with an agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and 
granted them peace in a manner very derogatory to the honour of 
Jei Sing. Chin Kilich Khan, who had been removed from the 


14 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 144, &c. 
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Ticeroyalty of the Deckan to the petty government of Morada 
was also ready to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: 
he was joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Behar: Bdja Ajit 
Sing, the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, were zealous; and it 
was determined to assassinate the vizir on the occasion of a great 
annual solemnity, at which the number of troops well affected to 
the king .would much surpass that of Abdullah’s guards. But 
Farokhsir had now got a new favourite, a Cashmirian of 
low birth and profligate manners, on whom he conferred mtion. 
the title of Rokn u Doulu. By this man’s persuasion, which fell in 
with his natural timidity, he postponed the execution of the concerted 
plot, and he afterwards promised to his favourite the succession to the 
office of prime minister, and conferred on him, as a private jagir, 
the very district of which Chin Kilich Khdn was governor. 

Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and convinced 
that Farokhsir’s irresolution must be fatal to any plan Disgusts his 
in which he was an actor, his confederates, with the 
exception of Jei Sing, lost no time in making their peace with 
the vizir . That minister, whose fears had been awakened 
by the previous appearances, had already called for the accompanied 
assistance of his brother from the Deckan; and Hosen Marattas. 
Ali, who kept his army at his devotion, by carefully excluding 
all persons appointed by the court from command, was now in 
full march on the capital. Jei Sing endeavoured to ex- a .d. ma, 
cite the emperor to take some decisive step during the a .h.Ti 3U5 
short interval that was left, but was unable to animate Mobarran1 ' 
that feeble prince even with the courage of despair; and Hosen 
Ali’s first demand, on his arrival, was for the dismission of the 
raja to 'his own territory. Farokhsir, thus at the mercy of his 
enemies, had recourse to the most abject submission. Hos6n Ali 
remained encamped without the city; but the vizir s guards were 
admitted into the place, and it only remained to the brothers to 
decide on the fate of its tenant. In this state of affairs, some 
nobles who remained faithful to the emperor set out with their 
retainers to his assistance; and a rising of the townspeople for 
the purpose of massacring the Marattas took place at the same 
time. In consequence of the confusion which followed, Hosen Ali 


15 This is the date of his march from p. 164) makes the year a.d. 1719, a.h. 
CdndSsh, taken from Khdfi Khan; Grant 1132; and many of its subsequent dates 
Duff also confirms the year. The “ Seir differ, in the same manner, from all other 
Mutdkherln (Briggs’s translation, vol. i. authorities. 
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marched into the city, of which he took possession after some 
Farokhsfr ^ opposition. It seemed no longer safe to spare Farokhsir; 
put to death, and that unfortunate shadow of a king was dragged from 
February; his hiding-place in the seraglio and privately put to 
RaiiiusSni death. 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign. En&yat Ullah, who had been secretary to that 
monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, endeavoured 
to enforce the capitation tax on Hindtis with the rigour of his 
former master; but he was soon forced to desist by the public 
clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in the next reign. 

There was a violent affray between the Sliias and Sunnis in the 
capital, and a still more serious one, in Ahmedabad, between the 
Hindus and Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost: on this 
occasion the Mussulman governor (Daud Khan Panni) took part 
with the Hindus. 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young prince 
of the blood, to whom they gave the title of 
Dirjat . He died in little more than three months, of 
a consumption; when another youth of the same de- 
A^ f fin D 9 , rjlit * scription was set up under the name of Eah ju ^wZa, 
and came to the same end in a still shorter period. 

These princes had been brought up in the recesses 
of the seraglio, without any prospect of the succession, 
and had the ideas of women superinduced on those of 
children. Their deaths must have been inconvenient to 
the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as their 
successor. This was Kaushen,J^htex : he had no advantages in 
previous situation over the others; but his mother was a woman 
of ability, and had perhaps helped to form his character, as she 
subsequently influenced his conduct. 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 


Nominal 
emperors 
set up by 
tbe Seiads. 


February; 
a.h. 1131, 

Rab iu Sfini. 
Raff u Doula. 
A.n. 1719, 
May; 
a.h. 1131, 
Rajab. 


Mohammed 
Shdh. 
a.d. 1719, 

September; 

a.h. 1131, Shah. 16 

ZfCfida. 


16 At Mohammed’s accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir. (Seir 
determined that the names of his two Mutakherin , vol. i. p. 197. &rant Duff ,, 
predecessors should be left out of the list vol. i. p. 450. Marsden, Numismata Orien- 
of kings, and that his reign should com- talia .) 
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CHAPTER IL 


TO THE DEPARTURE OF NADIR SHAH. 

Mohammed Shah . 

The murder of Farokhsir (in spite of his personal character, and 
the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) produced a.d. 1719, 
a general feeling of horror, and led to suspicions regard- ITmT* 
ing the premature deaths of his successors. The frequent ^enemtin¬ 
change of pageants also drew attention to the moving 
power which they were intended to veil. Seiads. 

The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken in the public opinion, 
was further impaired by their own disagreement, as weH internal dis- 
as by the discontent of some of their principal adherents, their party, 
and soon began to show signs of weakness in the inefficiency of the 
internal government. 

The governor of AllahaMd (a Hindu) rebelled; and, although 
Hos4n Ali went against him in person, he only gave up Insurreo . 
liis province on condition that he should receive that of tions * 
Oud in exchange: the tributary state of Biindi required a strong 
force to settle some disturbances that broke out there; while the 
Afghdn chief of Kosdr, in the south of the Panjdb, revolted, defeated 
the royal troops, and was not subdued without an effort. A furious 
‘contest between Hindus and Mussulmans also took place in 
Cashmir, in which the efforts of the government to maintain tran¬ 
quillity were unavailing, until some thousand persons had fallen on 
the two sides, and much loss of property had been sustained. 

The most alarming sign of the times was in the proceedings of 
Chin Kilich Kh&n. This chief (whom, anticipating the proceedings 
title, I shall henceforth call Asof Jdh, and whose descend- of Aaof 
ants are known to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of a 
respectable Turk family, and was the son of Gh&zi u din, a favourite 
officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor he also distinguished 
himself. He showed spirit in maintaining his dignity during the 
depression of the nobility by the mistress of Jehdndar Shah and her 
relations; 1 2 and subsequently rose to importance (as has been re- 

1 Being rudely stopped in a narrow ordered his attendants to repel force with 
street, to make way for a woman who had force, dispersed the favourite’s retinue, 
unbounded influence with the mistress, and compelled her to quit her elephant, 
and through her with the emperor, he and escape on foot to the palace. 
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lated) by Lis services as viceroy of the Deckan. He had quitted 
the party of Farokhsir because he found he was not to be prime 
minister; and yet, on the success of his new allies, he was not even 
restored to his viceroyalty, but made governor of the single pro¬ 
vince of M&lwa. 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for rais¬ 
ing troops ; and he became so formidable to the Seiads, that they 
made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the choice of four 
other governments. This only showed Asof Jah that the time for 
dissembling was passed ; and as he saw the difficulty of establishing 
a permanent control at the capital, he determined to lay the founda¬ 
tions of his power on a firmer basis, and turned his first attention to 
the conquest of the Deckan. He had there many old connexions 
both with the Mussulmans and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda. By in¬ 
trigue and money he obtained possession of the fort of 
Asirghar, and procured the junction of several officers of 
the province. He was pursued from Hindostan by a force 
under Dilawer Khan (a Seiad of Bara), and another 
under A'lam Ali Khan (the nephew of the usurping bro¬ 
thers) was awaiting him at Aurangab&d. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the impetuous character of Dilawer, he drew him 
into an engagement before he could be supported by his colleague, 
and totally defeated him in a battle fought pear Burlian- 
pur; Dilawer Kli&n himself was among the slain. He 
then turned against A'lam Ali, whose force, though weakened by 
the desertion of some chiefs gained by Asof Jah, was still very 
powerful. A battle took place at Ballapur in Berdr, in which large * 
a.j>. i72o, bodies of Marattas were engaged on both sides, and which 
July * terminated in the defeat and death of Alam Ali. 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, though 
secretly agreeable to the emperor and many of the no¬ 
bility, filled the minds of reflecting men with dismal fore¬ 
bodings of the min of the empire. This gloom was rendered deeper 
among a superstitious people by a violent earthquake which oc¬ 
curred about this time, and seemed to threaten the, existence of 
the capital; and in these depressing circumstances the brothers 
betrayed those signs of irresolution which are often the forerunners 
of great calamities. 

Mohammed Shah (tutored by his mother) had carefully avoided 
Prudent any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently waited for 
Mohammed some change of circumstances favourable to the assertion 
sh&h. 0 f Lis own authority. He now began with the utmost 
Secrecy, to deliberate what could be done to accelerate his deliver- 


a.d. 1720, 
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A.TT. 1132, 
Jam adi u 
Sani. 
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Defeats the 
armies of 
the Seiads. 


a.d. 1720 , 
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Hos^n Ali 

and should carry the emperor and ^2* Asof 

wVhIa J^h.accom- 
Wime paniedbythe 


ance. His counsellor in this dangerous undertaking was Mohammed 
An^n Khan, one of the noblemen who had deserted Fa- His plans 
rokhsfr when he proved a traitor to his own cause, and sffi. tthe 
who had since adhered to the Seiads, though full of Mohammed 
envy and disgust at their power and arrogance. He was in Amfn KMn - 
the habit of conversing in Turki with Mohammed, and by means of 
that language, which was unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to 
ascertain the sentiments of the emperor, although closely sur¬ 
rounded by the connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints in¬ 
terchanged in this manner paved the way to more private communi¬ 
cations, and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
w^ oncupied by S&dat Khan, originally a merchant of sfidatjKh&n. 
KhdrflaAn T who had risen to a military command, and was the pro- 
gemforj^ of Oud. These combinations, however 

secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in the minds of 
the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about the manner of dis¬ 
posing of the emperor during the approaching contest with Asof 
J&h. It was at length decided that Hosen Ali should 
march to the Deckan, 

some of the suspected nobles along with him, 

Abdullah should remain at Delhi, and watch over the emperor - 
interests of his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers quitted Agra, and each 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosen Ali, and 
Mir Heider, a savage Calmuc, who (though a man of some rank in 
hSTown country) was ready for the most desperate enterprise, was 
pitched on to strike the blow. He waited for his victim as he passed 
in his palankin, and attracted his attention by holding up a peti¬ 
tion. Hos6n Ali made a sign to his attendants to allow him to 
approach, and was about to read the petition, when Mir A o ^f™j gj5n 
Heider plunged his dagger into his body. The blow ah. ^ 
was fatal; Hosen Ali rolled out a corpse from the oppo- October; ’ 
site side of the palankin, and Mir Heider was cut to pieces e.’ 
in an instant by the fury of the attendants. The death of this 
powerful minister threw the whole camp into commotion. A fierce 
conflict took place between his adherents, many of whom were 
Seiads like himself, and the partisans of the conspirators, who were 
joined by numbers whose only object was to protect the emperor. 
Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially con¬ 
tributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the Seiads 
was driven from the field, and many of its members, with 
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The emperor all the neutral part of the army, made their submission 

government, to the emperor. 

The intelligence of this event reached Abdullah Kh&n before he 
Difficult entered Delhi. Painful as it was in itself it was as alarm- 
AMuUah° f ing in its consequences. Abdullah had now to oppose 
Khdn - his sovereign without either right or any popular pretext 
in his favour; and he was made aware of his situation by the im¬ 
mediate breaking out of disturbances in the country around him. 
He sets up a But his energy rose with his danger. He proclaimed one 
new emperor. Q f ^ p r i nces confined at Delhi king, conferred offices 
and dignities in his name, and applied himself with vigour to 
strengthening his cause by securing the services of troops and 
officers. 

Few men of rank adhered to him; but by means of high pay he 
Assembles drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. He 
an army. mar( q ie d i n little more than a fortnight after his bro¬ 
ther’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Choraman, the r£ja 
of the Jats, and by many of his brother’s soldiers who deserted after 
having submitted to the emperor. On the other hand, Mohammed 
was reinforced by the arrival of 4000 horse, hastily sent forward by 
Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the Rohilla Afghans. The 
armies metjbetween Agra and De lhi. Abdullah was ^de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner; his life was spared, probably 
|rom respect for his sacred lineage. Mohammed Shah 
immediately proceeded to Delhi, which he entered in 
great pomp, and celebrated his emancipation by an exten¬ 
sive distribution of offices and rewards. Mohammed 
Amin was made vizir; but he had scarcely entered on his 
sudden death office, when he was taken ill, and died in a few hours. 
medAmTn, In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister would 
thenewvizfr. j^ ve b een attributed to poison; but in this instance there 
was a manner of accounting for it still more acceptable to 
Rabi ai Awai. popular lo,ve of wonder. An impostor had made his ap¬ 
pearance at Dellii some years before, who produced a new scripture, 
written in a language of his own invention, framed from those spoken 
in ancient Persia, and had founded a sect in which the teachers were 
called B&kuks and the disciples FerdMds. He had become so con¬ 
siderable at the accession of Mohammed, that the new vizir sent a 
party of soldiers to apprehend him. Before he was taken into cus¬ 
tody, the vizir was seized with a violent illness, and his family, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and entreaties to avert the anger of 
the holy man. The Bekuk boldly avowed the miracle, but said his 
shaft, once shot, could not be recalled. He was nevertheless left 
undisturbed, and lived for some years after. 


A.B.mo, . 
NovenTOer; 
a.h."TT33, 
Moharram, 

Is defeated 
and taken 
prisoner. 
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A.H. 1133, 
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The office of vizir was only filled by a temporary substitute, be 
ultimately designed for Asof Jah . 

Meanwhile, every day brought some fresh proof of the decline of 
the monarchy. The government of Gruzer&t had been con- Rapidde^ 
ferred on Raja Ajft Sing as a reward for his adherence to monarchy, 
the Seiads; the addition of that of Ajmfr had been secretly promised 
by Mohammed, as the price of his friendship or neutrality in the 
contest between himself and those brothers, and a grant for life of 
both governments had been delivered to him under the royal seal. 
In spite of these engagements, Ajit was now removed from Guzerat; 
and although his deputy, a Rajput, endeavoured to keep possession 
by force, he was driven out by the Mussulmans of the province, and 
compelled to take refuge with his master at Jodpfir. Ajft Sing, on 
this, occupied Ajmfr with a large army of R&jputs, took and plun¬ 
dered Narndl, and advanced his parties to Rewari, within fifty miles 
of Delhi. All attempts to check his progress had been rendered 
ineffectual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against him, 
and their reluctance to undertake the duty ; and when, at last, the 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the capital, he was glad 
to agree to the terms originally proposed by Ajft, that he AJ >. m i, 
should submit to the loss of Guzer&t on condition of A H * 1133 * 
being confirmed in Ajmfr. 2 

Soon after this, Asof Jah arrived at Delhi, and took possession of 
the office of vizfr. Though he had for some time been Asof Jt£h 
apprized of his appointment, he thought it of more im- ™ * m 
portanee to secure his independence in the Deckan than 
to seize on the authority held out to him at the capital, kabi u S6ni. 
He had been engaged in many transactions with the Marattas, who 
were rapidly assuming the form of a regular government, and it was 
not till he had settled affairs in that quarter to his satisfaction that 
he repaired to Delhi. He found the court in a state of indolence of 
the utmost weakness and disorder. The emperor was theem P eror - 
given up to pleasure; his favourite advisers were young men of the 
same pursuits, and his mistress had such an ascendency his favour- 
over him, that she was allowed to keep his private signet, ltes * 
and to use it at her discretion. This state of things gave His dislike to 
great dis gust to Asof Jah, brought up at the austere court Asof J4b ' , 
of Aurangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both able 
ancT willing to conduct a vigorous administration: but he had 
neither the boldness nor the power to seize the government by 
force; and he made no progress in gaining the confidence of the 
emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave manners, and 
importuned by his attempts to draw attention to public business, 

8 Seir Mutukhcrin. Tod’s Rajasthan. 
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and who had no greater pleasure than to see his antiquated dress 
and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own dissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and his 
sentVtjnst favourites thought they had devised a plan to free them- 
the refractory selves from their troub] esome counsellor. Heider Cub, 
GuzeiTt ° the governor of Guzerdt, though one of the principal 
actors in the revolution which restored the royal authority, was 
offensive to the cabal for his proud and inflexible disposition; and 
they hoped, by embroiling him with Asof Jah, that both might be 
rendered more dependent on the court. They accordingly directed 
Heider Culi to give up his government to Asof J ah ; on which the 
former chief, as they expected, repaired to his station, and made 
Queiis the ready to defend his possession of it by force of arms. But 
amueteillT’ this deep-laid scheme ended in sudden disappointment; 
menu* t£e f° r their subtle adversary so well employed his talents 
province. f or intrigue and corruption, that his rival’s army deserted 
almost in a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of a rich province to his former exorbitant command. 

Ho event of importance succeeded to Asof Jdh’s return, except 
Expedition the murder of the deputy governor of Agra by the Jats ; 
Sof the cm which BAja Jei Sing, 3 the old enemy of that people, 
Bhartpiir. was appointed governor of Agra for the purpose of re¬ 
venging the outrage. Choraman, the aged raja of the Jdts, hap¬ 
pened to die during the expedition; and Jei Sing, by dexterously 
supporting Iris nephew against Iris son and successor, brought about 
a division among the* Jdts, and at last placed the nephew in posses¬ 
sion on condition of his paying tribute to Delhi. 

The mutual aversion of the emperor and his vizir were not di¬ 
minished after the return of the minister; and it was pro¬ 
bably, at the moment, a relief to Mohammed, when Asof 
Jah, after securing his safety, by removing, on some pre¬ 
tence, from the capital, sent in his resignation and marched, 
off for the Deckan. But this measure amounted, in 
reality, to a declaration of independence, and was viewed 
in that light by the emperor himself, who, although he 
graciously accepted Asof Jdh’s resignation, and conferred 
on lriin the highest titles that could be held by a subject, did not 
Bi8tigS eror on that account remit his active hostility. He sent orders 
Khin, ri |o to Mobariz Khan, the local governor of Heiderdbdd, to 
J" d endeavour to dispossess the viceroy and assume the go¬ 
to supplant' yernment of the whole Deckan in his stead. Mobariz 


Disgust of 
Asof J&h. 


He resigns 
his office, 
and seta off 
for the 
Deckan. 

a.d. im, 
October; 
a.h. 1136, 
Moharram. 


3 Khdfl Khan. Scott’s Deckan, vol. ii. the “Seir Mutakherin but probably all 
p. 187. Briggs and Grant Duff mako it on one authority. 

Ajjft Sing, as does the old translation of 
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entered zealously on the task imposed on him; and by 
sanction of the emperor’s name, joined to his own influence and the 
enmity of individuals to his rival, he succeeded in collecting a 
powerful army. Asof Jah, always more inclined to art than force, 
protracted his negotiations for several months, during which he 
endeavoured to sow sedition among Mob&riz’s adherents. As he 
made little progress in this mode of hostility, he at last came to 
open war, and soon gained a decided victory over Mob&riz, M oMm 
who lost his life in the battle. As the emperor had not andsiSn. 
avowed the attack which he had instigated, Asof J&h, not A . D . 
to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of Mob&riz 
to court with his own congratulations on the extinction of Moharram - 
the rebellion. He then fixed his residence at Heider&bad; and, 
though he continued to send honorary presents on fixed occa¬ 
sions, to the emperor, he thenceforth conducted himself, in other re¬ 
spects, as an independent prince. 

But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his former 
sovereign, he was by no means equally secure from his Asof jars 
neighbours the Marattas. Their power, being now con- ^Stke 
centrated and in able hands, was too great for any resist- Marattas - 
ance that he could oppose to it, and all the refinements of his artful 
policy were for a time employed to divert it from himself and to 
turn it against his enemies at Delhi. 

The change in the state of the Maratta government had beeny 
gradually brought about during a considerable period, consoiida- 
and requires to be taken up from the commencement, $2$^, 
Though Saho had been set up as r&ja by the Moguls, it Vfirmnent - 
suited the policy of Asof Jah, during his first government of the 
Deckan (a.d. 1713 to a.d. 1716), to assist his rival, Samba, at that 
time the weaker of the competitors. Other circumstances tended, 
soon after, to depress the party of S&ho, who would never have re¬ 
covered his superiority, but for the abilities of his minister, Balaji' 
Wis$an&t. 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Peshwas) was 
the hereditary accountant of a village in the Concan. He 
afterwards entered into the service of a chief of the J&du p^shwa. 
family, whence he was transferred to that of the r&ja. He distin¬ 
guished himself by many services; the most important of which 
was his bringing over A'ngria (a powerful chief as well as 
famous pirate), in the Concan, from the side of Samba to that of 
S&ho. 

His merits were at length rewarded with the office of peshwa, at 
that time the second in the state; the pirti nidhi, or delegate of the 
raja, being the first. 
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It was through his means that the cession of territory and tribute 
was obtained from Hos6n Ali Kh&n (a.d. 1717), and he was joint 
commander of the Maratta force that accompanied that minister to 
Delhi. At that time S&ho (without in other respects laying aside 
the titles or the independence assumed by his predecessors) was con¬ 
tent, in his intercourse with the Mogul court, to acknowledge him¬ 
self a vassal of the empire. It was professedly in this quality that 
his troops accompanied Hos<$n Ali; and the fall of that chief did 
not necessarily make any change in their relation to the govern¬ 
ment. Under this view Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of 
Farokhsir, and ultimately obtained a ratification of the treaty by 
Establishes Mohammed Shah (a.d. 1720). This recognition of his 
men g t°of m " authority, together with other advantages, had established 
srfh°. the ascendency of Saho over his rival; and B&laji,. before 

Die8 ‘ his death, (which happened in October, 1720), had the 

satisfaction of seeing him placed above the assaults of enemies, either 
foreign or domestic. 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what before 
His compii- was mere robbery, enabled Balaii to introduce some degree 

cated revenue * 17 ^ o 

system. of order into the Maratta mode of collection. It appears 
extraordinary, at first sight, that he did not prefer a solid territorial 
possession to assignments on other proprietors, such as the chout and 
sirdesmuki; or that he did not, at least, consolidate those dues, by 
throwing those on the same territory into one head, and uniting it 
with the land revenue where that also belonged to the Marattas. 
His motives. But it was by no means his object to simplify the claims 
of his government. He knew, from the relative power of the parties, 
that the rdja would be a gainer in all disputed points with the Mo¬ 
guls, and was more anxious to obtain a pretext for interference and 
encroachment over an extensive territory than clearly defined rights 
within a small one. In furtherance of this policy, he claimed, as 
chout, one fourth of the permanent revenue fixed by T6dar Mai and 
Malik Amber, of which but a small portion was now realized from 
the exhausted country; and, although he did not enforce this prin¬ 
ciple to its full extent, it still served to keep his claim undefined. 
It was not in dealing with the Moguls alone that he profited by 
keeping up this system of confusion: by granting the chout and sir- 
dSsmuki to different persons, and even inventing new subdivisions, 
so as to admit of further partition, 1m.parcelled out the^evenues of 
eyery district among several Maratta chiefs p so that while each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general stock, none 
had a compact property such as might render him independent of 
the government. The intricacy produced in the affairs of the Ma¬ 
ratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of revenue, led to another 
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effect that Bdlaji had quite as much at heart: it threw them en- 




system of subdivision was general, it was not universal; some chiefs 
had already landed possessions in the old territory; and similar 
grants, more or less extensive, continued to be made from special 
fiivour. Every chief required a village or two for his head-quarters, 
and all were anxious to possess the government claims on those of 
which they were natives or hereditary officers. 

Bdlaji Wiswanath was succeeded by his son, Bdjj Edo, the 
ablest of all the Bramin dynasty, and of all the Maratta mio 
nation, except Sevaji. Bdji Edo did not at once enjoy p6shwa * 
the whole authority that had been possessed by his J^g 5 tep “ 
father. He had a powerful rival in the pirti nidh i, and policy * 
the interests of those politicians were not more opposed than their 
opinions. The pirti nidhi was sincerely apprehensive of the effects 
of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he strenuously 
contended for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s present 
possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquiring a firm hold 
on the countries in the south of the peninsula, before attempting 
to make any conquests in Hindostan. Bdji Edo took a wiser as 
well as bolder view. He saw that the hordes of predatory horse, 
who were so useful in an enemy’s country, would be utterly un¬ 
governable at home; and that it was only by forming an army, 
and establishing a military command, that an efficient internal 
government could be brought into existence. He therefore coun¬ 
selled an immediate invasion of the northern provinces, and 
pointed out the inward weakness of the Mogul empire, which was 
nowhere so rotten as at the core : “ Let us strike,” said he, 
“ the withered trunk, and the branches will fall of themselves.” 
The eloquence and earnestness with which he pressed his advice 
overcame all the doubts of the rdja; and when urged by Bdji 
Edo to allow him to carry his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, “ You shall plant it on Himalaya.” 4 

The results of these debates gave Bdji Edo a preponderance in 
the councils of the raja, and his ascendency daily increased from 
the necessity for his assistance. Though Saho was not Character of 
destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman se- s4ho * 
raglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind; while Bdji Edo, bom in a camp and trained up ofayiiuio. 
a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Maratta 
horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge. 


4 Grant Duff, and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. i. p. 482-486. 
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Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly class, his temper 
was ardent and his manner frank; he never flinched from fatigue 
or danger, and could make a meal of dry grain nibbed out of the 
husks between his hands as he rode along on a march. 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided by the Moguls 
themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobdriz, Asof Jah 
was removed from his governments of Malwa and GuzerSt. Rdja 
Qirdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no dif- 
BsjiRaora- Acuity in occupying it, while the troops were drawn off 
vagea Maiwa. con £ es t the Deckan; but was unable to defend 


it from the incursions of Baji Rao; and in Guzerdt, Hamid Kkdn, 
Asofs uncle, not only offered'a strenuous resistance himself, but 
Obtains a directly called in the aid of the Marattas. In return, 
the governor he gave up to them the chout and sir&famuki of the 
ofGuzerdtl 1 country under him; and Sirbuland Khdja, the lawful 
a.d. 1725, governor, though successful in expelling Hamid, was, 
a.h. ii38. after a long struggle, obliged to confirm the grant. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, Asof Jdh’s power 
fomSthe was now 80 we ^ established in the Deckan, that he 
pensions thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce that 
rattas. of his formidable neighbours. For this purpose he again 
availed hfoaself of their internal dissensions. He first applied 
himself to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had nearly concluded 
a treaty, by which the chout and sirdesmuki on the country round 
his new capital were to be commuted for a territorial cession and 
a fixed pecuniary payment; but Bdji JRdo, faithful to his system 
of indefinite, claims, and no doubt offended by the interference 
of his old rival, gave his decided opposition to the execution of 
the agreement; and Asof gained nothing by the negotiation, ex¬ 
cept the advantage of exasperating the jealousies of the Maratta 
ministers. 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more importance. 
Samba, the claimant to the Maratta throne, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat of his government 
at Qolapur, and retained the southern part. of. ..the dominions of. 
bis. jamily, while he continued to assert his claim to the whole. 
Asof Jdh, without formally espousing his cause, affected to be in 
doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from his country 
to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit the grounds 
of their respective claims. This demand was highly resented by 
e? and com- an( t bis anger found a willing instrument in Bdji 

mlkfcwi- At the end of the rainy season, the peshwa invaded 

cessions.^ Asofs territories, and first threatened Burh&npur; but 
a.h. ii4o! when Asof Jdh (now openly joined by Samba) moved 
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to the relief of that city, Bdji Edo changed the direction of 
march, made a rapid incursion into Guzerat (where the chout had 
not at that time been confirmed), and after ravaging the province 
with fire and sword, returned with equal celerity to the Deckan. 
He now laid waste the country round Asofs army, and so strait¬ 
ened his supplies, by the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged 
to renounce his connexion with Samba, and to concede some other 
advantages to the Maratta government. After this adjustment, Baji 
Edo crossed the Nerbadda to ravage M^bsa, and to extort At p. 
Sirbuland Klidn’s confirmation of his predecessor’s grant A,H * 114 ~ 2 ' 
of the chout of Guzerdt. 

During his absence the pirti nidhi surprised and defeated Samba, 
and at last compelled him to sign a treaty acknowledging Accommoda- 
Sdho’s right to the whole Maratta country except a tract siho^d his 
round Colapiir, bounded on the west by the sea. This nval Samba ' 
portion he was himself to retain, with the title of rdja, and the 
same dignity as that assumed by Sdho. Though this a .d. 
success raised the reputation of the pirti nidhi, it did not AJI * 
enable him to enter the lists with the pdshwa, and Asof was obliged 
to look out for some other instrument to disturb the Maratta go¬ 
vernment. 

He found one in the head of the family of Hxb^ the ^ 
senapati or commander-in-cliief. This leader had been Renewed in- 
the principal means of establishing the Maratta power in X?jfih! 
Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit of his labours Ddbdri.a 
carried off by another. His jealousy derived additional 
bitterness from the ascendency acquired by the peshwa, Guzerat - 
who now conducted the government without the least control on 
the part of the rdja. Incited by these feelings, and the promise 
of powerful co-operation from Asof Jdh, Ddbdri assembled M^chesto 
an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Deckan, with peshwa. 
the professed object of delivering the raja from the thraldom of 
his minister. 


Baji Edo had not an equal force at his disposal; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the adv*fn- 
tage of promptitude in acting against a combination. 

Without allowing time for Asof Jdh to declare himself, and kiiied. 
he crossed the Nerbadda, entered Guzerat, and encountered Dabari 
not far from Barodra. The superiority of his veterans A.D.mi, 
over Ddbari’s less experienced troops decided the victory a.h.ji 43, 
in his favour, and he used it with prudence and moder- ModeratIon 
ation. D&bdri having fallen in the action, he conferred SSg? 
his office, in the r&ja’s name, on his son, and left him Guzerdt. 
in possession of the Maratta rights of Guzerdt on condition of 
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paying half the produce, through the pSshwa, to the _ 

Meat. As the son was an infant, his mother was appointed his 
guardian, and Guzerat was to be administered in his behalf by 
Pilaji Gejkw&r, an adherent of his father’s, and ancestor of the 
Geikwar family that still rules in Guzerat. 

Most of the other great Maratta families had also their origin 
%Xe?£ e \ a before this time. When B&ji Rao began his 

rarfand^ 1 ” * incursions into M&lwa he gave commands to U'daji Puar, 
sindia. I Malhar R&o Holcar, and Rdnaji Sindia. The first of 
these was a chief before his connexion with the p&hwa: he soon 
acquired a territory about Dhar, on the borders of Guzerat and 
Malwa; but never rose to such power as his colleagues or their 
descendants. ^j61c^ was a shepherd on the Nira, south of Puna; 
and Sindia, though of a respectable family near Satt&ra,~was in 
such abject poverty as to be a menial servant of Baji Rao’s. These 
chiefs, and others of this period, were no longer adventurers warring 
at the head of their own retainers, but officers of the pdshwa, com¬ 
manding divisions of his troops, and acting under his commission. 

B&ji Rao had now the means of punishing the machinations of 
beSlee 0 n mi80 I^ J but both parties began to perceive the advan- 

and Asof ^ e8 ofa mutual good understanding: Baji Rdo saw how 
Jdh - much his supremacy at home would be endangered, during 

remote expeditions, by the enmity of so pow erful, and so insidious a 
neighbour; and Asof, besides other grounds of apprehension, felt 
by no means secure that the emperor might not revenge his defi¬ 
ance of the royal authority by transferring the vice-royalty to the 
pdshwa, in whose hands such a title would not be inoperative. Ac¬ 
cordingly, not long after Baji R&o’s return, the two usurpers en¬ 
tered into a,jecmt -compact, by which it was settled that Asof 
should support the government of B&ji R&o, while the other carried 
his arms into Malwa, and pushed his conquests over the emperor’s 
remaining dominions. 

Bdji Rao had, at this period, strong motives of his own for ex- 
!ng(rf bhi tending his views in the country beyond the Nerbadda. 
vioeroyof Immediately after his departure from Guzerat . the court 
Guzerat. of Delhi refused to ratify the grant of chout, removed 
Sirh ulau d -Kh&n from the government, and conferred it on Ahhi 
J5ing r r£ja-ef Jodphr. 

The appointment of an independent prince to such a charge would 
have been objectionable at any time; and the profligate character 
°f ^JbM..S^&A^CLjhad acquired his power by the murder of his 
did not promise much fidelity on his part; but he pos¬ 
sessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul government, and seemed 

5 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 91 . 
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able by his own means, both to expel Sirbiiland, and to defend 
province against the Marattas. # 

The first of these objects was attained in one campaign; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment. Pilaji Geik- A. D .mo. 
war, though driven out of Barddra, stiH continued so formidable that 
the unprincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of overcoming a.d. m 2 . 
him except by procuring his assassination. This crime only 
roused the indignation of the Marattas, without weakening Pilajf Geik- 
their power. The son and brother of Pilaji appeared in war* 
greater force than ever, and not only ravaged G-uzerat of the Ma- 
themselves, but raised all the surrounding hill tribes of rattas - 
Bhils and Chilis, and threw the whole province into revolt and con¬ 
fusion. While the Rajput prince was completely occupied by these 
disturbances, the Geikwars made a sudden irruption into his here¬ 
ditary territory, and penetrated to the neighbourhood of Jodpur 
itself. This attack, and the threatening aspect of the Abusing 
Maratta force in Mdlwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw mm. 
to his own principality, and the deputy whom he left in Guzerdt 
could make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Mdlwa. 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a battle 
with Bdji Edo’s officers (in 1729); and his nephew, DeiaRdm, who 
succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance till this tune, 
was defeated by Chimnaji, the peshwa’s brother, and lost his lne m 

_ i i J A.D. 1732. 

the battle. 

When Bdji Rdo entered Mdlwa in person (1732), the government 
was in the hands of Mohammed Khdn Bangash, an Afghan 
chief, who was also governor of Allahdbdd. He was at Miiwa. 
that period employed against a rdja in Bundelcand, which lay be¬ 
tween his two provinces ; and the rdja, reduced to extremities, had 
recourse to the aid of the Marattas. Bdji Rdo immediately obeyed 
the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed Khdn, and before long 
compelled him to take refuge in a fort The government of Delia 
was too weak to afford him any relief, and he must have surrendered 
at discretion, but for the exertions of his own family. His wile 
sent her veil (the strongest appeal to Afghdn honour) to her country¬ 
men in Rohilcand. His son put himself at the head of the volun¬ 
teers thus assembled, and by these means he was delivered from his 
difficulties and escorted to Allahdbdd. But this rescue of his person 
did nothing for his province. The rdja of Bundelcand oiwoa- 
ceded the territory of Jdnsi on the Jamna in return for Bunded, 
the services of Bdji Rdo; and afterwards, at his death, left him 
rights in Bundelcand, which in time led to the occupation of the 
whole of that country by the Marattas. 
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Mohammed Khan’s iH success procured his removal from M&lwa, 
and the province was conferred on Raja Jei Sing of Amber. 

This prince, whose love of science makes him one of the most 
n^vkeroy” 8 remarkable persons of his nation, was by no means so dis- 
of M&iwa. tinguished for his firmness or decision. His hereditary 
connection with the Marattas, although not sufficient to induce 
him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation after he found 
a.d. 1 ^ 34 . resistance desperate; and the result was, that in the suc- 
His tacit ear- ceeding year, he surrendered his province to the peshwa, 
province to with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, on whose be- 
the Marattas. the territory was still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance from 
Baji Rao by concession, they knew little of him or his nation ; for 
though he for a time turned his attention to the internal affairs of 
the Deckan, he continued to press the formal cession of the chout 
and sirdesmuki of Malwa and Guzer&t, and directed the chiefs 
whom he had left behind him to carry their incursions up to Agra. 
The Moguls on their part made great demonstrations, and sent out 
unwieldy and feebly-conducted armies, whose operations served only 
to expose them to the contempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time B&ji R&o again took up the negotiation 
Baji R6o in- in person; and in proportion as the progress of it dis¬ 
closed the weakness of his adversaries, he continued to rise 
in his demands, until at length he insisted on the grant of 
a jdgir, comprising the province of M&lw a and all the country south 
of the Chambal, together with the holy cities of Mattra, Allah&bad, 
and Ben&res. The emperor, though all his attempts at open resist¬ 
ance proved futile, was not reduced quite so low as to submit to 
such terms. He endeavoured to pacify the Marattas by minor 
sacrifices, and those they accepted without receding from their great 
sSns h by the °kj ec k Among the concessions were a right to levy tribute 
emperor. on the R&jputs, and to increase that already due from the 
territories of Asof J&h. These were, doubtless, given with a view 
to embroil the Marattas with the last-named powers, and they did 
not quite fail of their purpose ; for Asof J&h began to per¬ 
ceive that he was pushing his present policy too far, and 
that he had now as much to fear from the weakness of the emperor, 
as he formerly had from his enmity. At the same time he was 
assiduously courted by the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer looked 
on him as a rebellious subject, but as a natural ally, capable of 
rescuing them from the danger that hung over them. 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine Asof 
He is recon- Jah to support the emperor; but while he was engaged in 
emperor. these deliberations, Baji Rao was advancing towards the 


creases his 
demands. 
A.D. 1736 . 


Alarm of 
Asof Jah. 
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capital. By the time he had himself arrived within forty miles 
Agra his light troops were ravaging the country beyond the Jamna, 
under the command of Malhdr Edo H61car; and while so employed 
they were attacked and driven back on the mam body by b&dat 
TOiAn, governor of Oud, who with a spirit very unlike Ins contem¬ 
poraries, issued from his own province to defend that adjoining. 
This check, which was magnified into a great victory, an accom 
panied by reports of the retreat to the Deckan of the whole Maratta 
army, only stimulated Bdji Edo to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he 
said himself) to show the emperor that he was still m Hmdostun. 
An army had been sent out to oppose him under the vizir, Kamr u 
din Khdn. While it lay inactive near Mattra, Bdji Edo sudden y 
quitted the Jamna, passed off about fourteen miles to 
the right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by prodi- P) (J hl ,' T37> 
gious marches, all at once presented himself before the a.h.u49. 

gates of Delhi. , 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easi y 
imagined;, but as his object was to intimidate, and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable entirely 
to restrain the devastation of his followers, and he made that a pre¬ 
text for drawing off to some distance from the city. This retrogiade 
movement induced the Moguls to attempt a sally, and they were 
driven back into the town with heavy loss. By this time, « rc rea s ; 
however, fevizir had been joined by Sddat Khdn andwaeonAns 
march to relieve the capital; and Baji Edo deemed it prudent to 
commence his retreat, a step involving no dishonour, according to 
the Maratta rules of war. His intention, at Ike time was to have 
crossed the Jamna lower down, and to have plundered 
between that river and the Ganges; but the approach of the rainy 
season, and the advance of Asof Jdh, determined him to return 
once to the Deckan, where his presence was also required AH 1160 - 
for other objects. After the peshwa’s retreat Asof Jali Asof J&h 
pursued his march to Delhi, and was invested with fuH .tnena. 
powers to call out all the resources of the state; while the govem- 
ments of Mdlwa and Guzerdt were conferred on his eldest son, 
Ghdzi u din. But to so low a point was the power of the empne 
reduced, that, with all the means at his disposal, he could only com- 
• plete the army under his personal command to the number ot 

He was, however, furnished with a fine tram of 
sunnorted by a reserve under the command of baldar 
S the nephew of Sddat Khan of Oud. With m - 
.force he advanced to Serdnj, while Bdji Edo crossed the Neibadla 
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at the head of an army said by himself to be 80,000 strong, and pro¬ 
bably superior in numbers to that of Asof J&h. 6 This disparity 
ought not to have deterred the Mogul general from an engagement; 
for the Marattas had never been formidable in pitched battles; and 
with them, more even than with other enemies, it was of importance 
to assume a superiority at the commencement of a campaign. Asof 
Jah, on the contrary, probably from reliance on his artillery, as 
well as the caution natural to his disposition and his advanced age, 
determined to await an attack in a favourable situation, close to the 
a.i>. 1738, of B6pal. The strength of his position availed him 

January. nothing against such an enemy: the Marattas laid waste 
byB^Rdo, country round him, intercepted his supplies, attacked 
near B<$p&i ; evei y detachment that attempted to show itself beyond 
its lines, and completely broke off the communication between him 
and his reserve. 


The effects of these operations so straitened Asof J&h, that at the 
end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt a retreat 
towards the north. He had probably lost many of his cattle, and, 
although he left his baggage at Bop&l, he had still a heavy train to 
drag along with him. His movements, in such circumstances, were 
slow, and were further impeded by the Marattas; though deterred 
by his artillery from attempting a general attack, they harassed 
him with rockets, and hung on his rear with their cavalry, until, 
after some marches at the rate of three or four miles a-day, he was 
obliged to submit to his fate, and enter into terms with the peshwa. 

strained to convention, he engaged to cede all the country 

make great from the Nerbadda to the Chambal, (including all Malwa), 
the emperor’s and to use his best endeavours to procure from the em- 
Aj^ma, P eror a confirmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty 

February ; lacs of rupees. 7 
a.h. 1150, r 

itAmz&n. Asof Jah was then permitted to pursue his retreat to 
Delhi, and Baji Edo took possession of his conquests : but before he 
could receive the promised confirmation from the emperor, the pro¬ 
gress of the transaction was arrested by one of those tremendous 
visitations which, for a time, render men insensible to all other 
considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay which 
invasion of had on former occasions invited the invasions of Tamerlane 
Nddir shdh. all( j X^ber; and a train of events in Persia led to a similar 
attack from that country. 


6 According to the present way of 
speaking among the Marattas, “ lak fouj,” 
Which ought to mean 100,000 horse, will 


seldom be found to imply more than 
10,000 or 15,000 fighting men. 

7 500,000/. 
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family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (a 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a state 
of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned by the in Persia. 



Afghans of Candahar. 

An account has already been given of the north-eastern portion 
of the Afghan nation; 8 but the western tribes, who were Western 
the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ from those AfghaU8 ' 
described, in more points than one. 

Their country is on the high table-land 9 which is supported on 
the east by the mountains of Solimdn, and separated by them from 
the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar bulwark is formed 
by the range anciently called Caucasus, which overlooks the low 
level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea. 10 The part of this table¬ 
land westward of Herat belongs to the Persians; and that eastward 
of the same city, to the Afghans. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most extensive of 
them are the cities of Cdbul, Ghazni, Candahar, and Herat; 11 but 
the greater part consists of high downs, ill suited to agriculture, and 
inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in tents. They have the same 
government and the same character as the north-eastern Afghans, 
except that they are much less turbulent and contentious. In the 
pastoral tracts, the Afghans are almost unmixed; but a great part 
of the population of the plains, including the cities, consists of 
Tajiks, who speak Persian, and are the same people that occupy 
similar situations in Persia and Transoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian and Indian 
kings. The Afghan tribes remained independent; though those 
near the possessions of the two great monarchies must no doubt have 
been influenced by their power. 12 The greatest of the ohiijeis. 
western tribes were the GKjljeis, who inhabited the country round 
Candahar, and the Abdalis, 13 whose original seat was in a wans (or 
the mountains of Ghor, but who chiefly resided at the 1>urailis) ' 
time now spoken of in the country round Herat. These tribes were 
always rivals, and often at war with each other. 

During the reign of Shah Hos6n (the last of the Safavis) the 
Ghiljeis had given, such offence to Persia as to provoke a Revolt of the 
formidable expedition against them. Gurgan Khan, the Gh, ^ clb - 




8 Page 448. 

9 The city of Cabul is 6000 feet above 
the sea. (Burners Travels , vol. i. p. 151.) 

10 See an essay by Mr. J. Baillie Fraser, 

in Transactions of the Royal Geographical 
Society . 

11 Herat is just beyond the ridge which 
divides the waters that run to the south 
from those that. flow northward to the 


Oxus; but it is on the same level with 
the rest of the table-land, and may be 
regarded as forming a part of it. 

12 The Abdalis agreed about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century to pay 
tribute to Persia on condition of protec¬ 
tion against the Uzbeks. 

13 Now called Duranis. 
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priiice of Georgia (a convert from Christianity to the Mahometan 
religion), was sent to Candahar with an army of upwards of 20,000 
men, 14 a force his opponents were unable to withstand. But so 
galling was the yoke of the Persians, that the Ghiljeis, ere long, 
resolved to run all risks to throw it off. They were headed by Mir 
Weis, their hereditary chief, a man of talents and enterprise, and 
well aware of the feeble condition of the Persian empire. Conduct¬ 
ing his operations with equal caution and boldness, Mir Weis sur¬ 
prised Candahar, expelled the Persians from the surrounding 
country, and formed his acquisitions, with the original possessions 
of his tribe, into an independent state. This achievement took place 
in 1708, and was followed by repeated , attempts of the Persians to 
recover Candahar, in which they were at one time assisted by the 
Abdalis. In a.d. 1716 that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against them, 
and took Herat, and overran the greater part of Persian Khorasan. 
The two tribes, however, continued their mutual hostilities: the 
Persians profited by their disunion, and persevered in operations 
against both until 1720; when the chief of the Ghiljeis formed the 
bold resolution of carrying the war into Persia, and striking at once 
at the existence of the government which had oppressed him and 
his people. 

Mir Weis had died in a.d. 1715, and was at first succeeded by 
Conquest of pi s brother \ but his son, whose name was Mahmud, before 
the'Ghnjeis. long seized on the government; and it was by him that 
the invasion of Persia was planned. The Persians had before this 
been defeated in a great battle with the Abd&lis, who now threatened 
Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted by the incursions of the 


Uzbeks from the Oxus. 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded by the 
Lezgis, from Mount Caucasus; and the misconduct of the govern¬ 
ment itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmud left Candahar with 25,000 men. He first marched to 
Kirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved directly 
on Isfahan. 13 

He was opposed at Gulnabad, in the neighbourhood of that capi¬ 
tal, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably equipped, and 
furnished with twenty-four pieces of cannon. 16 But the spirit of the 


14 Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i. p. 601. 

15 He had before been, for a time, in 
possession of Kirman,. while in a tem¬ 
porary alliance with Persia against the 
Abdalis. ( Jones's Jlistoire de JSIadir Shah , 
introduction, sect. 6.) 

16 ‘ The Persian soldiers looked fresh 
and showy, and all their equipments, from 
their tents in which they reposed, and 
the dresses they wore, to the gold and 


enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 
on which they rode, were rich and splen¬ 
did. The Afghans had hardly a tent to 
cover them, their horses were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in tatters, 
and tanned by the rays of the sun; and, 
throughout their whole camp, it was em¬ 
phatically observed, nothing glittered 
‘ but their swords and lances.’ ” ( Mal¬ 

colm’s Persia , vol, i. p. 623.) 
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Persians was declined and their councils divided : the Afghans ob¬ 
tained a complete victory, and soon after began operations against 
the town. Isfahan had at this time attained to its highest pitch of 
magnificence and population. 17 The last advantage became a 
calamity on the present occasion; for the Afghans, finding them¬ 
selves unable to make an impression on the walls, had recourse to 
intercepting the supplies. It seemed a wild project to blockade so 
extensive a city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans 
were now reduced; yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of 
numbers by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long 
began to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions. 18 This disproportioned contest continued for no less than 
six months; a proof of the prostration of the courage of the Persians 
as well as of their powers of endurance. At length, after all their 
sallies had been repulsed, and all the attempts of troops from the 
provinces to force in convoys had failed, the necessity of submission 
became apparent. The king went forth with all his principal 
courtiers in deep mourning, surrendered himself to Mahmud, and 
with his own hand placed the diadem on the head of the conqueror 
(October, 1722). 

Mahmud’s government was, at first, exercised with unexpected 
leniency; but his garrison in Cazvin having been surprised Their tyran- 
and massacred by the inhabitants of that city, he became mSt. 8 ° vem 
alarmed for his own safety, put several of the Persian chiefs to death, 
and compelled all the armed part of the population to quit the city, 
on pain of a similar fate. Though the cruelties of the Ghiljeis have 
been extravagantly exaggerated, 19 it is easy to imagine the insolence 


17 Han way, following Chardin, states 
the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (vol. ii. 
p. 164) : and although the comparisons 
drawn by travellers between this city and 
those of India render so great a population 
incredible, yet it cannot be unreasonable 
to admit one third of it, or 200,000 souls. 

18 The poet Mohammed Ali Ilazin, 
however (who was in Isfahan during the 
siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of hun¬ 
ger. {Belfours Memoirs of Hazin, p. 122.) 

19 An example may be found in the 
different accounts of the transaction just 
mentioned. IIan way, who is by no means 
given to exaggeration, but who sometimes 
drew his information from popular ru¬ 
mour or from worse authority, asserts 
that Mahmdd extirpated the whole of the 
nobility, and hunted down their children, 
turning them out, one by one, like beasts 


of chase; and that he afterwards ordered 
the slaughter of every man, civil or mi¬ 
litary, who had received pay (in however 
humble a capacity) from the former go¬ 
vernment, commencing the massacre by 
the execution of 3000 of the late king’s 
guards. On the other hand, the author 
of the “ Nadlrnameh/’ whose statement 
may almost be considered as official, and 
who certainly had no wish to extenuate 
the atrocities of Mahmud, relates that 
“ he formed a design to massacre the 
Persians ; and, on the same day on which 
the Afghans arrived from Cazvin, he 
caused one hundred and fourteen persons to 
be put to death, confounding the good 
with the bad, and the small with the 
great.” (From Sir W. Jones’s French 
translation, vol. v. of his Works, p. 12.) 
The same author relates that soon after¬ 
wards his evil genius led him to massacre 
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and barbarity of a tribe of shepherds suddenly raised to uncon¬ 
trolled power over their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to 
compassion by a consciousness of numerical insignificance which 
could find no protection but from terror. 

Mahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed on him¬ 
self, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and either died 
or was put to death; when he was succeeded by his nephew, Ashref 
(April, 1724). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Before he had 
Their wars completed the conquest of Persia, he was assailed at once 
Turks and by the Russians and Turks, who had entered into a con- 
Russians. federacy for dismembering the -kingdom. The western 
provinces were to belong to the Porte* and the northern, as far as 
the Araxes, to Russia. Ashref turned his attention in the first 
instance to the Turks: he defeated them in repeated actions, and 
compelled them to acknowledge his title; but he was not able to 
expel them from the conquests they had made. The Russians, 
though led by the czar Peter in person, were less dangerous from 
the strong country through which they had to advance: they had, 
however, made their way to Resht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, 
when their career was interrupted, and afterwards abandoned, in 
consequence of the death of the czar. 

Hut Ashref’s most formidable enemy was now rising nearer home. 
Rise of Tahmasp, the son of Hosen, had fled from Isfahan, and 

Nadir shah, rema i nec i under the protection of the tribe of Kajar, 
on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing of the royal dignity 
but the name. The first sign of a change of fortune was his 
being joined by Nadir Culi, the greatest warrior Persia has ever 
produced. 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, now 
appeared as the deliverer of his country. He raised the courage of 
the Persians by his example and his success, called forth tlieir 
religious zeal, and revived their national pride, until, by degrees, 
he elevated them from the abject condition into which they had 
sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever before 
enjoyed. 


all the princes of the blood, and that he Hosen was left alive, and so far from 
put them to death, to the number of being cruelly treated, he complained of 
thirty-nine. These statements are not his condition because he was confined to 
very consistent with the idea of a mas- a small palace, and only attended by five 
sacre by thousands; and it may be ob- male and five female servants. (Malcolm’s 
served, that, during all this time, Shah History of Persia, vol i. p. 644.) 
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s first exploits were the capture of Meshhed and the recove' 
of Khor^san from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khan of He drives out 
of Sist&n, who had seized on part of that province: he ana recovers 
afterwards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who advanced 
to the northern frontier to attack him, drove them, in a sue- Abd4lls ' 
cession of battles, to the southern limit of the kingdom, and so 
effectually wore down their army that they at last dispersed*, and 
gave up the possession of their conquest, which they had retained 
for seven years. Most of their number were killed in the war 
or perished in the desert on their return home. Ashref was mur¬ 
dered by a Bel6ch chief between Kirman and Candahar (January, 

1729 ). 

Nadir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with Ashref 
left them in possession of part of the Persian territories. He had 
already recovered Tabriz, when he received intelligence of a rising 
of the Abdalis, and was obliged to return to Khor&san. 

On his former successful expedition against that tribe, he had fol¬ 
lowed up his victory by measures of conciliation. By those means, 
and from their common enmity to the Ghiljeis, he gained a strong 
party among the Abdalis, and to its leader he confided the charge 
of Herat. The other party had now gained the ascendency, Renewed in- 
had overrun Khorasan, and laid siege to Meshhed, then Abd&iis. 
held by Nadir’s brother I'brahim, whom they had just before de¬ 
feated in the field. They had even formed a connexion with the 
Ghiljeis: but the new allies had no sooner met, than their old 
enmities broke out, and they separated more estranged than ever. 
This war was more tedious than the former one, the siege of Herat 
alone occupying ten months; but the Abd&lis were this Nadir takes 
time completely subdued. Nadir again took measures to 61 ’ 
attach them to him after his victory, and as he not long the attach- 
after embraced the Sunni religion, they became the most Abdiiii the 
devoted of his followers. 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a crisis 
in the affairs of Persia. While the sole function of the government 
was the employment of the army, the king naturally remained a 
mere pageant in the hands of the general; but when restored to the 
capital, and acknowledged throughout the kingdom, he became a 
person of more importance; and, during the absence of N&dir, he 
took upon hi m the exercise of all the royal prerogatives. 

Nadir was not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer of 
authority, and, as soon as lie had settled the affairs of Kho- 
rasan, he repaired to Isfahan, and, taking advantage of Shdb - 
the odium created by an unfavourable treaty with the Turks, he de¬ 
posed Tahmasp, and raised his infant son to the nominal sovereignty. 
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Ibis may almost be considered as tbe avowed commencement of his 
own reign; but it was not till be bad gained many victories over tbe 
Turks, recovered tbe whole of tbe territory occupied by that nation 
and the Russians, and made peace with both powers, that be formally 
assumed tbe title of King of Persia. Before be was invested with 
that dignity, be repaired with his army to tbe plain of Moghdn, to 
wbi^b place be summoned the civil and military officers, the go¬ 
vernors of districts, tbe magistrates, and all tbe other men of dis¬ 
tinction in the empire, to tbe number of 100,000 persons. By tbe 
is himself unanimous voice of this assembly he was offered tbe crown, 
elected fang. which, a fter some affected reluctance, be accepted, on 
condition that tbe Shia religion should be abolished, and that of tbe 
Sunnis established throughout Persia (1736). 20 

By this change of religion Nddir hoped to eradicate all attack- 
presses "the men ^ f° the Safavis, whose claims were founded on their 
shfa religion, being the champions of the Shia sect; but as tbe Persians 
remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the national faith, 
the real effect of the measure was to produce an alienation between 
the new king and his subjects, and led to consequences equally cala¬ 
mitous to both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time, Nadir felt that a 
throne established by a succession of victories must be maintained 
by similar achievements: he therefore determined to gratify the pride 
of his countrymen by retaliating on their former conquerors, the 
Ghiljeis, and restoring Candahar to the Persian monarchy. 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out on it 
invades the at the head of an army estimated by some authorities, at 
Gbiijeis. 80,000 men. 21 He had, on this occasion, the hearty co¬ 
operation of the Abdalis, while the Ghiljeis were dispirited and dis¬ 
united. But they had not so far lost their martial character as to 
yield without a struggle; and it was not till after a close block- 
TakesCan- ade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured on an 
dahan assault of Candahar: even then he was more than once 
repulsed before the city fell into his hands (March, 1738). While 
the siege was pending, he settled the greater part of the surrounding 
country; and, at the same time, his son, Reza Ciili Mirzd, who had 
marched from Meshhed against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the 
province of Balkh, but gained a victory on the Oxus, over the lring 
of Bokhara, in person. 

' M Nadirnameh. Jones’s Works, vol. v. this army of 80,000 men was closely fol- 
p. 237. Hanway represents Nadir as only lowed by another of 30,000; but these 
stipulating for a toleration of the Sunni great numbers do not seem probable to 
religion, and subsequently abolishing that the west of the Indus, where the vast 
of the Shias. armies, common in India, are very seldom 

21 Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. ii. seen, 
p. 68. Hanway (vol. ii. p. 355) says that 
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N&diPs conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and polii 
he took no vindictive measures in retaliation for the inva- His concilia- 
sion of Persia; he treated the Ghiljeis like his other sub- tory poUcy> 
jects, and enrolled many of them in his army; but he removed a 
portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahar, which he made 
over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that part of them who had 
been settled about Ni'shapur, in the west of Kliorasan. 22 * 

j The acquisition of the Ghiljei territory brought Nadir to the 
/frontier of the Mogul empire. The extreme weakness of p ^ s e d ^“ 
that monarchy could not escape his observation ; and the ti^ovem- 
prospect of repairing the exhausted resources of Persia India, 
from so rich a mine was scarcely a greater temptation than the 
means of employing the warlike tribes now subject to his authority, 
and combining their rival energies in an undertaking so acceptable 
to them all. 

While engaged in the siege of CandaMr, he ha d appli ed to the 
Qourt of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of . some Afghans who had 
fled into the country near Ghazni. The Indian government was 
probably unable to comply with this demand, and they seem also to 
have had some hesitation in acknowledging N&dir Sh&h’s title : for 
these reasons they allowed a long period to elapse without returning 
an answer. Nadir Shah remonstrated in strong terms against this 
neglect of his application, and without further delay advanced on 
Ghazni and Cabul. Another messenger, whom he now AiT> . ms, 
despatched to Delhi, having been cut off by the Afghans JJJf f 161> 
in the mountains, Nadir thought himself fully justified in Safur * 
an invasion of India. Cabul had fallen into his hands with little 
difficulty; but he remained in that neighbourhood for some months 
for the purpose of settling the country, and did not commence his 
march to the eastward till near the approach of winter. The court 
of Delhi had been too much absorbed in the dread of the October;* 
Marattas and its own internal factions to pay much atten- 
tion to the proceedings of Nadir. As long as he was en- Supineness 
gaged in a contest within the old territory ol Persia they of Delhi. 


Jones’s Nddirnameh, Works, vol. y. 
p. 275. The account of the Ghiljei con¬ 
quest is almost entirely drawn from Han- 
way and the “ Nadirnameh that of 
Nadir Shah’s proceedings chiefly from 
the latter work. Hanway is himself a 
man of judgment and veracity, but his 
facts seem sometimes to rest on the au¬ 
thority of the “ Derniere Revolution de 
la Perse,” a sort of version, we are told, 
of the notes of Father Krusinski, a Polish 
Jesuit, which, though founded on good 
information, is too fanciful and highly 
coloured to be at all depended upon. It 


bears a considerable semblance, in these 
respects, to Catrou, formerly mentioned 
(in the reign of Shdh Jehan). Krusinski’s 
own work has since been published in 
Germany, but 1 have never seen it. The 
“ Nddirnamch ” is a Persian history, by 
Mirza Mehdi, who is stated by Sir J. 
Malcolm to have been confidential secre¬ 
tary of Nadir Shah. Though a minister 
and a panegyrist, he is a much more 
faithful historian than Abul Fazl, and his 
style, in Sir W. Jones’s French transla¬ 
tion at least, is much clearer and more 
compact. 
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looked on with total indifference, and even when he had 
their own territory and taken Cabul, they still expected that the 
mountain tribes between that city and Peshawar would check his 
further advance. But the money, which, in regular times, was paid 
for the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had for 
some years been withheld; and they had no inclination, if they had 
possessed the power, of interfering in favour of the Moguls. It was 
N&iirin- therefore with dismay proportioned to their former su- 
phieness that the Moguls learned that Nadir had passed 
November; the mountains, had defeated a small force under one of 
kamz&n.’ their governors, had thrown a bridge of boats over the In¬ 
dus, and was advancing into the Panjab. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition attempted by the 
governor of Ldh6r , Nadir met with no real obstruction till he ap¬ 
proached the Jamna, within one hundred miles of Delhi, when he 
found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian army. 

Mohammed Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
Defeats Mo- force i he had been joined by Asof Jah, and had moved to 
shuh me - Carndl, where he occupied a fortified camp. Sadat Khan, 
the viceroy of Oud, arrived in the neighbourhood of this camp about 
the same time with Nddir Slidh; and an attempt to intercept him 
by the Persians brought on a partial action, which ended in a gene¬ 
ral engagement. The Indians would in no circumstances have been 
a match for the hardy and experienced soldiers opposed to them ; 
and they were now brought up in confusion and without concert, 
Asof Jali having, from some real or pretended misconception, taken 
no part in the action. 23 

The result was the rout of the Indian army; Khdni IJouran, the 
commander-in-chief, was killed, and Sadat Khan taken prisoner; 

and Mohammed had no resources but to send Asof Jah to 
offer his submission, and repair himself, with a few attend¬ 
ants, to the Persian camp. Nddir Shah received him with 
great courtesy, and allowed him to return on the same day to his 
own encampment. He did not on that account desist from pressing 
his advantages ; for he soon after obliged Mohammed to join his 
army, and in this manner the two kings marched on towards Delhi. 
Different accounts are given of the negotiations carried on during 
the interval, which were embarrassed by the rivalry of Asof Jah and 
Sadat Khan; but such intrigues could have no result of conse¬ 
quence, for N&dir had the power completely in his own hands, and 
required no prompter to tell him how to exercise it. 


a.i>. 1739, 
Feb. 13; 
a.h. 1151, 
ZfCada 15. 


23 The journal translated by Fraser 
{Life of Nadir, p. 154) makes Nadir’s 
whole army, with the followers, who were 
all armed, amount to 160,000 ; but an 


enumeration, by a news - writer in his 
camp, states his whole force, when at Pesh¬ 
awar, at 64,500 fighting men, and 4000 
followers. (Ibid. pp. 140, 141.) 
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The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, when BotE 
kings took up then* residence in the royal palace. Nadir Advances to 
distributed a portion of his troops throughout the town ; ^ hi j 739 
he ordered strict discipline to be observed, and placed ^ rc 1 h 1 ; 51 > 
safeguards in different places for the protection of the ^ h»j. 
inhabitants. 

These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians, 


who looked on the ferocity of these strangers with terror, insurrection 
and on their intrusion with disgust. 24 On the second day habitants, 
after the occupation of the city a report was spread that Nadir Shah 
was dead, on which the hatred of the Indians broke forth without 
restraint. They fell on all the Persians within their reach; and 
from the manner in which those troops were scattered throughout 
the city, a considerable number fell sacrifices to the popular fury. 
The Indian nobles made no effort to protect the Persians; some 
even gave those up to be murdered who had been furnished for the 
protection of their palaces. 25 

Nadir Shah at first applied his whole attention to suppressing the 
tumult, and though provoked to find that it continued during the 
whole night, and seemed rather to increase than diminish, he mounted 
his horse at daybreak, in the hope that his presence would restore 
quiet. The first objects that met his eyes in the streets were the 
dead bodies of his countrymen; and he was soon assailed with 
stones, arrows, and firearms, from the houses. At last one General 
of his chiefs was killed at his side, by a shot aimed at him- “ y as t s h a e cre 
self; when he gave way to his passion, and ordered a Persians * 
general massacre of the Indians. 26 The slaughter raged from sunrise 
till the day was far advanced, and was attended with all the horrors 
that could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. The 
city was set on fire in several places, and was soon involved in one 
scene of destruction, blood, and terror. 

At length N&dir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be pre¬ 
vailed on by the intercession of the emperor or his prime minister, 
and gave an order to stop the massacre; and, to the infinite credit 
of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed. 27 


24 Fraser. 

25 Uazin states the number cut off at 
700 (p. 281, of Mr. Belfour’s edition of 
the original ; in the translation, p. 299, it 
is 7000, but doubtless from an error of 
the press). Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) makes 
it 1000. 

20 Fraser, p. 183. 

27 The authentic accounts differ about 
the suspension of the massacre. It is said 
that Nadir, during the whole period, sat 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of 


Rokn u doula, in the Great Baz&r; where 
Mohammed Shah and his nobles at length 
took courage to present themselves. They 
stood before him with downcast eyes, 
until Nddir commanded them to speak; 
when Mohammed burst into tears, and 
entreated Nddir to spare his subjects. I 
wish there was better authority than Dow 
for this not improbable anecdote. The 
best accounts of the massacre are that of 
Uazin, who was an eye witness, and whose 
narrative is copied, almost verbatim, by 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with this 
Nadir’s tragedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India was to 
extortions, enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to discuss the 
contributions from the moment of his victory. His first adviser was 
Sddat Khan; that nobleman died soon after reaching Delhi, when 
the work of exaction was committed to Sirbuland Khan and a Per¬ 
sian named Tahmasp Khan; and their proceedings, which were 
sufficiently rigorous of themselves, were urged on by the violence 
and impatience of Nadir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, in¬ 
cluding the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized on 
the whole effects of some great nobles, and compelled the rest to 
His rapacity sacrifice the largest part of their property as a ransom for 
ami violence. ^} ie remainder. They then fell on the inferior officers and 
on the common inhabitants: guards were stationed to prevent 
people leaving the city, and every man was constrained to disclose 
the amount of his fortune, and to pay accordingly. Every species 
of cruelty was employed to extort these contributions. Even men 
of consequence were beaten to draw forth confessions. Great num¬ 
bers of the inhabitants died of tlie usage they received, and many 
destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace and torture. “ Sleep 
and rest forsook the city. In f every chamber and house was heard 
the cry of affliction. It was, before, a general massacre ; but, now, 
the murder of individuals.” 28 


Contributions wefe also levied on the governors of provinces ; 
He prepares until Nadir was at length convinced that he had ex- 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be ob¬ 
tained, and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. He 
we?t c Se y made a treat y W ^h Mohammed Shah, by which all the 
countl T west °t* ti ]e Indus was ceded to him. He mar- 
gEm* ried his son to a princess of the house of Teimur, and at 
stored. last lie seated Mohammed on the throne, invested him 
with his own hand with the ornaments of the diadem, and en- 


the author of the “ Seir Mutakherin; *' 
and the journal of a native Indian, who 
was secretary to Sirbuland, given by 
Fraser, in his “History of Nadir Shah.** 
The succeeding transactions (in some of 
which the writer must have been an ac¬ 
tor) are minutely recorded in the same 
journal. Hazin informs us the massacre 
lasted for half the day, and that the 
numbers slain were beyond calculation. 
Fraser makes the amount from 120,000 
to 150,000 ; but the author of the “Na- 
dirnameh” seems nearest the truth, and 
probably below it, jn stating that the 


slaughter continued for almost the whole 
day, and that about 30,000 persons were 
put to the sword during the course of it. 
Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts the number 
to S000, but he does not give his author¬ 
ity ; and it is incredible that so small a 
result should be produced by many hours 
of unresisted butchery by a detachment 
of 20,000 men, which was the body em¬ 
ployed on it. 

The words between inverted commas 
are drawn from Scott (vol. ii. p. 2,10); 
but the substance is the same in all the 
narratives. 
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joined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on pain of his 
future indignation and vengeance. 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty-eight 
s, carrying with him a treasure in money, amounting, Amou^of^ 
by the lowest computation, to eight or nine millions ster- carried off 
ling, besides several millions in gold and silver plate, s&h>.; 
valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description; and this 
does not include the jewels, which were inestimable. He also car¬ 
ried off many elephants, horses, and camels, and led away the most 
skilful workmen and artisans, to the number of some hundreds. 29 


CHAPTER III. 


TO THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 


For some time after Nadir Shah’s departure, the inhabitants of 
Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet Deplorable 
recovered the terror of the past, and the destruction of the capita?, 
their fortunes: many of their houses were in ruins; much of the 
city was entirely deserted, and the whole infected by the stench of 
the bodies which still lay unburied in the streets. It was not till 
long after Nadir was gone, that the court awoke as if from a 
lethargy. 1 The view of the empire which presented itself was as 
full of ruin and desolation as the capital. The army was an dofthe 
destroyed, the treasury emptied, the finances aH but anni- empirc * 
hilated; the Marattas stiff threatened on the south, and the only 
provinces which had not been laid waste by their ravages had now 
been destroyed by Nadir’s army. 


29 The various sums of money enumerat¬ 
ed by Scott amount to between 8,000,000/. 
and 9,000,000/. The “ Nadirndmed ” says 
fifteen crores of rupees; Fraser, thirty 
crores of rupees; and Hanway, thirty 
crores, which he estimates at 37,500,000/.; 
and all these 9ums are the money alone. 
The imperial treasures must have been 
greatly encroached on since the reign of 
Shah Jehdn : the peacock throne, which 
Tavernier estimated at 6,000,000/., is 
only valued, in the “ Nddirnameh, ” at 
2,000,000/., and in Scott, only at 1,000,000/. 
Many stories which were current at the 
time, about the causes of this invasion, 
are preserved in Dow's “ Hindostan.” 
According to those narratives, Nddir was 
invited to India by Asof Jd-h and Sadat 
Khan, and the loss of the battle of Carnal 


was concerted between those chiefs. Na- 
-dir Shah rewarded their treachery by 
spitting on their beards, and ordering 
them to be driven from his court. The 
two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to end 
their shame by a voluntary death; but, 
as they were rivals, and each suspected 
the sincerity of the other, they sent spies 
fo discover whether the resolution was 
carried into effect. Asof Jah, the more 
crafty of the two, took an innocent 
draught, and soon after pretended to fall 
down dead; on which Sadat, deceived 
by the artifice, swallowed real poison, and 
forthwith expired. These fictions, like 
many others which are believed in times 
of agitation, disappear when full light is 
thrown on the period. 

1 Fraser. 
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Proceedings 
of the Ma- 
rattas. 


To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissent 
internal dis- The prevailing faction was formed of a few great families 
sensions. >v ] 10 , from their Turk descent, were called the Turani 
nobles: the heads were the vizir Kamr u din Khan and Asof JAh; 
and they were connected by intermarriages as well as by party. To 
them were opposed all those desirous of supplanting them, or jealous 
of their ascendency; among which number the emperor himself 
was thought to be included. 

This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to the 
Marattas, had not circumstances procured it a respite from the en¬ 
croachments of those invaders. If the power of Nadir 
Shah had been underrated by the Moguls, it was probably 
quite unknown to B&ji Kao : and he seems to have been struck with 
amazement at the appearance of this terrible antagonist, in a field 
which he expected to have traversed unopposed. His first thought 
was to suspend all his plans of aggrandizement, and form a general 
league for the defence of India. “ Our domestic quarrels (he writes) 
are now insignificant: there is but one enemy in Hindostan.” . . . 
“ Hindus and Mussulmans, the whole power of the Deckan, must 
assemble.” 2 When he was relieved from the fear of Nadir Shah, 
Bajj Rrf 0 re . he returned to his old designs. He had a ground of quar- 
8?“ e op°era-* rel with the Moguls, as the agreement made by Asof JAh 
tions. l ia d not been formally ratified by the emperor, and the 
obvious course for him was to have enforced his claim at Delhi: but 
he was led to choose the Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he 
might be at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berar 
and the GeikwAr of GuzerAt, who were plotting to overthrow his 
power under pretence of emancipating the raja. He disposed of 
the Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Car- 
Attacks Asof natic, and then attacked NAsir Jang, the second son of 
sions. posses * Asof Jah, who had been left in charge of his father’s go¬ 
vernment, and was encamped with 10,000 men at BurhAnpur. BAji 
a.d. i_ 74 o, Kao at first surrounded him, and probably expected the 
a.h. 1155 . sa me success as he had lately met with against,Asof Jah 
himself; but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to the 
Moguls of that day; and, being joined by a reinforcement, he at¬ 
tacked the Marattas, broke through their army, and had advanced to 
Ahmednagar on his way tO'Puna, when Baji Kao thought 
it prudent to come to an accommodation with him. The 
peshwa seems now to have been reduced to perplexity by 
the variety of embarrassments which he had brought on 
himself ; 3 and was returning to Hindostan (for what pur¬ 


ls repulsed 
by Asofs son, 
N£sir Jang. 
Perplexed 
affairs of 
Baji JR&o. 

His death. 
a.d. 1740, 
April 28 ; 


2 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 547. 

3 lie writes thus to his spiritual guide : 


“I am involved in difficulty, in debt, 
and in disappointments; and like a man 



pose is not known), whpn his plans were arrested by his a .h. 1153, 
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death, which took place on the Nerbadda. SafaT * 

He left three sons: B&laji Eao, who succeeded him as peshwa; 
Kagondt EaOj or Bagoba, who was at one time much con- His sons, 
nected with the English, and was the father of the last peshwa ; and 
Shamshh* Bah&dur, to whom (though an illegitimate son* by a Ma¬ 
hometan woman, and brought up in his mother’s religion) he left all 
his possessions and pretensions in Bundelcand. 

During the last years of Bdji Edo’s administration he had been 
engaged in wars in the Concan. They were chiefly con- Wars in the 
ducted by his brother, Chimnaji; and, from the position 
of his enemies in forts and islands, protected on one side by Edo ’ s death - 
the sea, and on the other by hills and jungles, required extraordinary 
exertions, and were attended with imperfect success. 

These enemies were A'ngria of Coldba, the Abyssinians of Jinjera, 
and the Portuguese. A’ngria, after his acknowledgment with A'ngria. 
of Sdho Edja, remained in nominal dependence on the Maratta 


state, but employed his own resources with little or no control. His 


piracies (which he called “ levying chout on the sea ”) rendered him 
formidable to all his neighbours. The English made repeated 
attacks on him with considerable naval forces; and, on one occasion, 
with the co-operation of the Portuguese (a.d. 1719) ; yet failed in 


all their attempts. The Dutch also sent a strong force against him 


at a later period (a.d. 1724) with equal ill success. The peshwa 
interposed in a dispute between two brothers of the family, and 
received from one of the competitors two forts which they possessed 
in the Ghats (about a.d. 1734). The contest, however, continued; 
and the peshwa, though latterly assisted by an English fleet, was 
unable to bring it to a conclusion till the time of Baji Eao’s 
death. 4 

The war with the Abyssinians was still less successful. Those 
Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'ngria. They with the 
were, besides, in the practice of ravaging the Maratta of jinjera. 
territories on the main land, and had even seized on some of their 
forts. The utmost result of the peshwa’s efforts was to procure for¬ 
bearance from those aggressions (a.d. 173.6). 5 

The war with the Portuguese originated in the contest between 
the A'ngrias (a.d. 1737). It ended in the loss of the Por- With the 
tuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and the neighbour- Pojtuguese ’ 
ing parts of the Concan (a.d. 1739). The difficulties encountered 

ready to swallow poison : near the raja I could meet death.’ 1 ’ (Grant Duff, vol. i. 
are my enemies, and should I go at this p. 559.) 
time to Sattara, they will put their feet 4 Grant Duff, 

on my breast. I should be thankful if 5 Ibid. 


9 
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enemies of 
Bnji Rao. 
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by the Marattas in this conquest may he estimated from their loss at 
the siege of Bassein, which they themselves admit to have amounted 
to 5000 killed and wounded. 6 

The storms which were gathering round Baji Rdo at his death 
Bdhyf Rdo. might have been expected to overwhelm his successor; hut 
Bdlaji, however inferior to his father in other respects, was at least 
his equal in address; and the skill with which he availed himself 
of some favourable circumstances effected his deliverance from the 
difficulties with which he was surrounded. 

The dangers felt by Baji Bao, besides his ill success against Ndsir 
Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments and his 
domestic enemies. The chief of his enemies were, the pirti 
nidhi, Baguji Bosla, and Damaji Geikwar. The first was 
the old rival of his family ; 7 and, though much depressed, 
was still formidable. Parsoji, the founder of the Boslas, 
afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private horseman from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sattara: though he bore the same name with the 
house of S6vaji, there is no proof that he was of the same descent. 
He, however, rose to distinction ; and, being one of the first to join 
Baja Saho when he returned from Delhi, was further advanced by 
that prince, and invested with a right to collect all the Maratta dues 
in Berar and the forest country farther to the east. Baguji, his 
cousin, who was a favourite of Sdho, and married to his sister-in-law, 
was raised to his station on his death, in preference to his son, who 
ought to have succeeded him. Baguji had given offence to the 
peshwa by levying contributions to the north of the NTerbadda, in 
the tract which had been appropriated to the latter chief: he was 
likewise an object of jealousy, from the apprehension that he might 
Damajf prevail on Sdho to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting 
Geikwar. him. The Geikwar had been the guardian, and was now 
the representative, of Dabdri, the chief of Guzerat, another of the 
p^shwa’s rivals, whose own ignorance and debauchery incapacitated 
him for business. 

The last of Baji Rao’s difficulties arose from the enormous debts 
incurred in his military expeditions, which, from the exhausted state 
of the country and some changes in the mode of war, no longer paid 
their own expenses. 

His principal creditor, Baramatiker, was himself a man of some 
consequence, and of immense wealth: his unsatisfied demand had 
led to quarrels with Baji Rdo, and Baguji secured his co-operation 
by promising to support his claims, and even to procure for him an 
indemnity, in the succession to the high office lately held by his 
debtor. 


6 Grant Duff. 


7 See p. S17. 
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.™ a r uji, as has been mentioned, was on an expedition to the 
naticfand was besieging Trichinopoly, when he heard of ™r g in- 
the peshwa’s death: and, although he instantly hastened , 

to Sattara to oppose Balaji’s succession, he was obliged to ceedingto f J 
leave the greater part of liis army behind him; his views, peshwa. 
also, were as inconsistent with those of the pirti nidhi as with the 
peshwa’s; and he had, therefore, no concert with that minister. 
Damaji GeikwAr was not ready to take the field; and NAsir Jang, 
who soon after rebelled against his father, was too much occupied 
to profit by the Maratta dissensions. On the other hand, Balaji 
was already near the capital: he had been joined by a portion of 
his father’s troops under his uncle, Chimnaji, and the rest were dis¬ 
posable and at hand: the raja was surrounded by his creatures; 
and, above all, he was the head of the Bramin party ; and as all the 
business, even of his enemies, was in the hands of that class, he had 
a prodigious advantage in every contest. He was accord- A 1740 , 
ingly appointed peshwa in spite of all opposition, and Ba- ^ ugusU 
guji returned to his army at Trichinopoly, whither Baramatiker, in 
this change of circumstances, was glad to accompany him. Balaji, 
however, did not fail to apply himself to the liquidation of Success of 
Iris debts; a task for which he was much better fitted than BaU,jl * 

his father. , 

After more than a year spent on internal arrangements, Balaji 
toned his attention to his claims on Hindostan which g 
had been encroached on by Baguji Bosla. For this mtoMaiwa. 
purpose he procured from the raja a distinct assignment of all 
the Maratta rights and all tribute that might be collected to the 
north of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of GuzerAt. To 
give reality to this grant, Balaji marched towards the point from 
which he could most easily check the interference of Raguji: he 
crossed the Nerbadda, took Garra and Mandala, and was about to 
move on Allahabad, when he was recalled by an invasion of MAlwa 
by Damaji Geikwar from GuzerAt. Damaji, who, perhaps, had no 
object but to make a diversion in favour of Baguji, retired on his 
approach; and BAlaji took advantage of his position in **■ 
1141m to press the court of Delhi for a confirmation of “ a e n c d o 8 u ^ of 
the grant of that province extorted by Baji RAo from Delhi. 

Asof JAh, which had remained in suspense during the Persian inva¬ 
sion. His views on this subject were facilitated by those very en¬ 
croachments of Baguji which it had been so much his desire to check. 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a force into 
Bengal, under his Bramin minister, Basker Pandit, invasion of 
which had ravaged the province, threatening the viceroy by 
himself when his troops were dispersed, and retiring into 
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tlie southern and western hills when he was in force. Ali Verdi 
Kli&n, 8 then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to Basker Pan¬ 
dit ; but he was alarmed at the advance of Eaguji in person, and 
besought the emperor to afford him immediate assistance, if he did 
The emperor not wish to lose the province. The emperor, conscious of 
purehttsea ^ own wea k ne ss, ordered Safder Jang (who had suc- 


B&lajf de¬ 
feats and 
drives out 
ltagujf. 
A.D. 1?43, 
A.H. 1156. 


the aid of ■ ^ ^ ,, — .- ... v 

forraa?ce? e ceeded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy of Oud) to un- 
Mslwl dertake the task ; at the same time he took the more 
effectual measure of calling in the aid of B&laji Kao, and purchased 
it by a confirmation of the grant of Malwa. 9 Nothing could he more 
agreeable to Balaji Rio than this invitation. He immediately 
marched by Allahibad and Behir, and reached Murshidabad, 
the capital of the province, in time to protect it from Raguji, who 
was approaching from the south-west. He here received from Ali 
Yerdi the payment of an assignment granted to him by the court 
of Delhi on the arrears of the revenue of Bengal; and being now 
zealous in the cause which he was so well paid for espousing, 
he marched against the invader. Raguji retired before 
him, but was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss 
of his baggage, before he was completely driven out of 
the province. After this success B&laji returned to 
Malwa, whence, after some time, he set out for Sattdra. 

His presence was at no time more required ; for Raguji, on his 
Fresh com- return from Bengal, determined to profit by Balaji s ab- 
agahwTthe sence, and was on full march for tl;e capital. Damaji 
p&hwa. Geikwar was also approaching from G uzerat, and the agent 
of the pirti nidhi (who was himself disabled by sickness) was in active 
preparation to assist him. B&laji must have formed a high estimate 
of the power of this combination, since he thought the dissolution 
of it worth the sacrifice of those exclusive rights beyond the Ner- 
He buys badda for which he had so successfully contended. He 
£523?* conceded to Raguji the right of levying tribute in all 
cessions. Bengal and Beh&r, if not also in Allahabad and Oud. By 
a.h. list’. this adjustment the other confederates were left without 
support; but it suited the peshwa’s projects to temporize with 
them, and the storm which threatened so much disturbance was 
thus quietly dispelled. The concession to Raguji seems to have 
been dictated by sound policy: his views were henceforth turned 


8 Called also Mohdbat Jang. Jamitdi ul Awal, in the twenty fourth 

8 Captain Grant Duff states that the year of Mohammed Shah s reign wh.ch 
grant was not confirmed until after the would be about May, 1742 Balaji, on 
expulsion of Raguji, in a.d. 1743 ; and it his part, was to furnish 4000 horse at 
may not have been formally delivered his own cost, and 8000 more to be paid 
over till then; but his own abstract of the by the emperor, 
grant (vol. ii. p. 15) bears the date of 
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towards the east, and his designs on the succession to the 
appear to have been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him 
sufficient employment. 

Bdsker Pandit was again sent into that province: his operations 
in the field were successful; but he suffered himself to be a s ain 
inveigled into an interview with Ali Verdi, by whom Bengal, 
he was treacherously murdered and at the same moment SurS™by 
his army was attacked and dispersed. Bengal was thus, v 1 i J^ oy * 
for a time, delivered from the Marattas. But Ali Verdi’s AorViiss. 
chief support in his wars had been a body of Afghans, under a cele¬ 
brated leader named Mustafa Khan ; and with them he now quar¬ 
relled. A serious revolt ensued, of which Raguji took advantage ; 
and, although the revolt was at last subdued, and many other vicis¬ 
situdes befell the contending parties, yet Raguji was so far success¬ 
ful in the end, that, in a.d. 1751, not long before the death of Ali 
Verdi, he obtained a cession of Cattac (the southern divi- Heuitimate- 
sion of Orissa), and an engagement for the payment of tLchoutof 
twelve lacs of rupees (120,OOOZ.) as the chout or tribute a cession of 

r* ~r) -i Cattac. 

oi Bengal. 

During all this time the Marattas had been entirely free Affairs of 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls in the Deckan. Asof J&h - * 
Asof Jdh had been recalled from Delhi, in a.d. 1741, by Nfisir Jang. 


a revolt of his second son, Nasir Jang; and when it was A8 of J 4h^e- 
suppressed, he was involved in disturbances in the subor- Deckan. 
dinate government of Arcot, which occupied him till he His death, 
died, at the age of seventy-seven. June; 

His death led to contentions among his sons; which, jani&iiu 
being unconnected with events in the other parts of India, &ln1 ' 
and chiefly influenced by the French and English, will be best un¬ 
derstood when we come to relate the proceedings of those nations. 

The death of Asof Jdh was followed, before the end of the suc¬ 
ceeding year, by that of Sdho Raja ; and the latter event Death of 
produced the crisis for which the peshwa had all along 
been preparing, and which was to decide the future for- ( aboutDec 0 


tunes of himself and his descendants. 

As Sdho was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindu custom 
that he should adopt a successor; and the same custom Intrigues 
restricted the choice to his kindred. The nearest kins- 


man, in this case, was the raja of Cdlapur; and his claim, cession ' 
in itself so difficult to set aside, was supported by a close alliance 
with Sawatri Bdi, the wife of Sdho and the rival and enemy of the 
peshwa. 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Balaji, the 
personal conduct of the raja was almost as much under the control 

2 T 
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of his wife; the imbecility into which he had of late years 
rendering him incompetent to jndge for himself. There was, there¬ 
fore, a continual danger of her prevailing on S&ho to adopt the raja 
of Colapur ; and it was impossible for Balaji to anticipate her, as he 
was unprovided with a claimant, and could not yet venture to seize 
Boldness on the government in his own name. In this perplexity 
of B<Sajf. ess he had recourse to a stratagem well worthy of the subtlety 
of his class. Tara B&i, the widow of RAja Ram, who had so long 
maintained the claims of her son, Sevaji II., in opposition to Saho, 
was still alive at an advanced age; and although her enmity to the 
peshwa was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recover¬ 
ing her influence, to enter into the designs of that minister. In fur¬ 
therance of their project, a secret intiination was conveyed to Saho, 
that a posthumous son of SevajiII. hadbeen concealed by Tara Bai, 
and was still alive. Saho made known his supposed discovei*y to the 
peshwa, and it was determined to question Tara Bai. It may be 
imagined that she readily admitted the fact; but the whole story 
was treated with ridicule by the other party, and Sawatri Bai re¬ 
doubled her vigilance to prevent the r&ja from acting on the delu¬ 
sion produced by it. She was safe from an adoption, which could 
not take place without a certain degree of publicity; but she was 
circumvented by a stroke of audacity for which she could not have 
Alleged ab- | been prepared : it was no less than an assertion that the 
sSToTn 4 : raja had signed an instrument, transferring all the powers 
vour oi Ba- 0 £ jjjg government to the peshwa, on condition of his main¬ 
taining the royal title and dignity in the house of Sevaji through the 
grandson of Tara Bai. It is said that this important deed was exe¬ 
cuted at a secret interview between B&laji and the raja : but whether 
the signature (if genuine) was obtained by persuasion or fraud; 
ivhen the deed was produced; and how far its authenticity was ad¬ 
mitted at the time, are left in an obscurity wliich is rendered more 
mysterious by the conduct of Balaji and Tara B&i in circumstances 
which will appear in the sequel . 10 

At the moment of the death of S&ho, the peshwa called in a fresh 
B&lajf takes force to Sattara, and seized on the head of the opposite 
the S govera- f party. He then proclaimed the grandson of T&ra Bai by 
meat. the title of R&m Raja, and took measures to promote the 
influence of that princess, with the intention of turning it to his own 
A.D. 1750 . use. After these preparations, he summoned the great 
chiefs to court, that the new arrangements might be confirmed by 


10 I possess no facts relating to this with regard to the reality of Rdm Raja’s 
revolution but what are given by Grant descent, and the bond fide consent of Saho 
Duff; but I have been led to conclusions to the transfer of the sovereignty, 
somewhat different from that author, both 




lWitSTify 


i 


their recognition. Damaji Geikwar did not attend, but Raguji I 
appeared as an ally, and, after some affected inquiries, acknowledged 
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the succession of Rdm Raja. The former concessions to him were 
confirmed, and he received, in addition, a portion of the lands of 
the pirti nidhi, which were now confiscated. Various other chiefs 
received advantages calculated to bind them to the new government; 
and, among others, Sindia and Holcar received assignments of the 
whole revenue of Malwa, except a small portion granted to other 


chiefs . 11 


The establishment of the peshwa’s authority was not effected 
without some attempts at insurrection, and was endangered by a 
temporary quarrel between him and his cousin, Sedasheo Bhdo; 
but it was at length so fully completed as to leave Balaji at liberty 
to engage in the affairs of foreign states. He then under- Marches^ 
took the cause of Ghdzi u din EMn, the eldest son of ujbatjang, 
Asof Jah, against Salabat Jang, his third son, who was in Asof Jah. 
possession of the family inheritance, after the death of two other 
competitors cut off during a civil war. He had before transferred 
his residence to Puna, and he now left Rdm Raja at Sattara in per¬ 
fect freedom, but under the control of Tara Bai. He then marched 
into the Nizdm’s territory, and was already in the neighbourhood 
of Saldbat’s army, when he received inteUigence which obliged him 
to relinquish his undertaking, and to return by forced marches to his 
own country. He had no sooner set out on his campaign He is recalled 
than Tdra B&i, whose ambition and violence were not 
tamed by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikw&r to march and^majf 
with his army to Sattara : at the same time she proposed Geikwdr ' 
to Rdm Rdja to assert his sovereignty ; and finding the r&ja averse 
to her design, she took advantage of the approach of Damaji to 
seize his person, and confine him to a dungeon. She had it still in 
her power to have made use of her prisoner’s name: instead of that 
she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on the government 
without any ostensible authority but her own. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the pdshwa’s return, his officers 
had already more than once encountered the Geikwar; and the ad¬ 
vantage, after some alternations of success, was on theft side, when 
Bdlaji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted to other arms than 
the sword: he procured a meeting with Damaji, at which 
he treacherously made him prisoner; attacked his army, treachery, 
thus deprived of theft leader; and, in the end, completely broke up 
and dispersed his force. Tdra Bdi, though stripped of military 

11 Of 1,500,000/.. which formed the to Puar and other chiefs. (Grant Duff, 
whole revenue, 750,000/. was allotted to vol. ii. p. 40.) 
llolcar, 650,000/. to Sindia, and 100,000/. 
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force, and founding no title on the r&ja’s pretensions, hi 
some inexplicable influence which prevented the p6shwa from 
saubat jang crushing her. She derived aid at the present moment 
Tuna. from the advance of Salabat Jang, who invaded the 
Maratta dominions in his turn, and was more formidable than 
any of his predecessors since Aurangzib, being accompanied by a 
French subsidiary force of 500 Europeans and 5000 Sepoys under 
superiority M. Bussy, the most distinguished of the officers of his na- 
vaders^-” tion that ever appeared in India. Though Balaji opposed 
m. Bussy. the invasion with all the resources of Maratta war, he soon 
learned their inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed 
a.d. i 75 i, his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, estab- 

Nov * lished a general impression of his own superiority. By 
these means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Puna. Ba¬ 
laji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant capital, but was 
alarmed by the discovery that the invaders were in communication 
with Tara Bai and the raja of Colapur, and made overtures for 
peace; which were in the course of negotiation, when he was un- 
Btiiajfis expectedly relieved from the presence of his enemies. 

saved by a x J . . r . 

mutiny of However superior to all parties m the held, Bussy was 
army! dependent on the civil arrangements of the prince with 
whom he served; and the mismanagement of Sal&bat and his mi¬ 
nisters had embarrassed his finances, thrown his troops into arrears, 
and brought on such discontents that the army became nearly un¬ 
governable : at the same time Baguji Bosla (who had just obtained 
the cession of Cattak and the tribute of Bengal formerly mentioned) 
broke into the Nizam’s part of Berar, took the forts of Gaweilghar 
a.p. 1752. and Narn&la, and threatened further hostilities. Salabat 
was therefore well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back 
An armistice to his own dominions; where new troubles, in which the 
concluded. Marattas were again actors, awaited him at no distant day. 

The division of India into several states, and the necessity of 
Transactions pursuing their separate histories, make it difficult, at this 
resumed. stage, to preserve the order of time, and have carried us 
on in the Maratta transactions for several years beyond the date to 
which those of Delhi have been brought down. These last, how¬ 
ever, were for a long time of little importance. On the departure 
of Asof Jah for the Deckan (a.d. 1741,) his place at court was 
taken by his son, Gh&zi u din, whose political connexion with the 
vizir Kamr u din Kh&n, was strengthened by his being married 
to the daughter of that minister. Their union enabled them to 
resist many intrigues and combinations, wliich were stained with 
treachery and assassinations, on both sides, beyond the worst epoch 
of former history. 


f*Rp 
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The only event of importance within that period was the rise of 
the Boliillas, an Afghan colony, which acquired possession Rise of the 
of the country east of the Ganges from Oud to the moun- Kohlllas - 
tains, and made a considerable figure in later times. Their chief 
was Ali Mohammed, a Hindu convert, adopted by an Afgh&n 
officer; and they were themselves mostly composed of Eusofzeis 
and other tribes of the north-east. Though no long period had 
elapsed since their appearance as a state, they had already attained 
to considerable importance; and it required an expedi- ^ emperor 
tion headed by the emperor to bring them into temporary 
submission. 


But a far more formidable combination of the same 


them. 
a.d. 1745, 
a.h. 1156, 


Fresh in- 


ui Atv* v -—-- iu- 

people was forming within their native limits; and fresh 
invasions were prepared for India, by the death of her Pers “- 
most dreaded enemy. in that . 

Though Nadir Shdh had not attained to sovereignty c ™^ of 
without incurring aU the varieties of guilt by which that N&iirSh&h. 
prize must be purchased in the East, and although he had more 
than once given instances of barbarous severity in his treat¬ 
ment of some offending towns, yet, on the whole, up to the taking 
of Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguinary than the generality ot 
Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. But the scenes of spoil 
and slaughter to which he was there habituated, together with the 
intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear to have commenced an 
alteration in his character which gradually changed him from a 
rigorous, but not unjust, master, into a cruel and capricious tyrant. 
These qualities did not at once disclose themselves to their full ex¬ 
tent. The first years after his return from India were occupied in 
the conquest of the kingdoms of Bokhara and Kharizm, which he 
subdued and evacuated as he had done India; in an attempt to 
reduce the hill tribe of L6zgi; and in three campaigns against the 
Turks: but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind 
of Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungoverned passions. His chief uneasiness arose from His fears of 
the religious prejudices of his countrymen. Though he 
had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more acceptable, and 
to give it something of a national character, by placing its establish¬ 
ment under the special protection of the Imam Jafir, who was a 
descendant of Ali, and a favourite saint in Persia, yet he was aware 
that the people were stiff zealous Shias, and that the feelings of the 
sect were turned against him by the priests, whose lands and sti¬ 
pends he had confiscated immediately after his accession. He there¬ 
fore looked on every Persian as his enemy; but was especially 
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jealous of Ids eldest son, Rezza Cull, who, he thought, was the fittest 
instrument for the purposes of the disaffected. He had been wounded 
in a forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand; 
and although there was no reason to think that the assassin was not 
one of the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the belief that 
He puts out he was an emissary of the prince. The working of these 
hilZ 8 of feelings at last led him to put out the eyes of Rezza Culi; 
and his remorse, instead of softening his heart, exasperated his fury. 
He now taunted all who entreated him for mercy with their failure 
to intercede when his own son was in danger. His conduct became 
His intoiera- that of an open enemy of his species. His cruelties were 
bie cruelties. e q Ua n e d by his extortions; and both were accompanied 
by threats and expressions of hatred against his subjects. These 
oppressions led to revolts, which drew on fresh enormities: whole 
cities were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin: eyes were torn out; tortures inflicted; and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death in torments. 
During the two last years of his life his rage was increased by bodily 
sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and until his subjects were com¬ 
pelled to lay plots for ridding themselves of a tyrant whose existence 
His favour was incompatible with their own. In his distrust of his 
ghins Af ’ countrymen, he had entertained a body of Uzbek merce¬ 
naries ; and he had thrown himself, without reserve, on the Afghans, 
taking a pleasure in mortifying his old soldiers by a marked prefer¬ 
ence of their former enemies and his own. He now began to har¬ 
bour a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before his 
death while labouring under some presentiment of evil, he leaped 
on his horse in the midst of his camp, and was on the point of flying 
from his own army to take refuge in a fortress. When his mind was 
somewhat calmed, after this act of madness, he sent for the Afghan 
cliiefs, appealed to their fidelity for the preservation of his life, and 
concluded by instructing them to disperse his Persian guards, and 
to seize on his principal nobles. These orders were not given so 
secretly but they came to the ears of those so nearly concerned; 
and as the night was to pass before their destruction was accom¬ 
plished, they had time to anticipate it by the assassination of their 


enemy. 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the captain of 
He is assas- his guard and the chief of his own tribe of Afsh&r, entered 
the Vermins, his tent after midnight; and, although they involuntarily 
drew back when challenged by that deep voice at which they had 
so often trembled, yet they soon recovered their courage : one of 
them made a blow at the king with a sabre, and brought him to the 
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ground; he endeavoured to raise himself, and attempted to beg his 
life; but the conspirators only redoubled their blows until ^ e \ U7, 
he expired;—“ the boast, tlie terror, and the execration of ^h. neo, 
his country.” 12 * Sam. 

On the next morning an attack was make on the Persians by the 
Afgh&ns, under the command of Ahmed Khdn Abdali, Retreat of 
who was joined by the Uzbeks. It was made in the hope the AfgMn8 ' 
of being still in time to rescue the Shah; but, considering the infe¬ 
riority of the numbers of the Afghans, they may be reckoned fortu¬ 
nate in making good their retreat to their own country, near the 
frontier of which the death of N&dir took place. 13 

Ahmed Khdn was the son of Zemdn Khdn, the hereditary chief of 
the Abddlis, who headed them on their first conquest of Ahmed 
Khordsan. Ee was descended of the family of Sadduzei, Abd&ii. 
which was looked on with a sort of religious veneration by their 
tribe; and although only twenty-three years of age, he had been 
distinguished by the particular notice of Nadir Shdh. 14 

He had, therefore, already, the command of his own tribe, which 
he hastened to confirm ; and, extending his influence over Ahmed 
the neighbouring tribes and countries, before the end of Sng at 
the year he was formally declared king at Candahdr. oSSm 
From some superstitious motive he changed the name of changes the 
his tribe from Abdali to Durani, by which it has been Abdfius to 
since known. 15 He modelled his court on that of N&clir HiS8kil j- ul 
Shah, and assumed all the pretensions of that monarch, 
but exercised them with the moderation that was required subjecte - 


12 Pere Bazin (Lettres Edifiantes , vol. 
iv). This Jesuit, who accompanied Nadir 
Shah as his physician in the last years 
of his life, gives the best account of that 
period. The other authorities for his 
history are, Sir John Malcolm’s “ Persia,” 
the “ Nadirndmeh ” (translated by Sir W. 
Jones), and Hanway. Hanway gives a 
different view of the transactions relating 
to Rezza Ciili, but Bazin’s is confirmed 
by the “Nadimameh,” which, likewise, 
gives a lively picture of the tyranny and 
atrocities of Nadir Shdh. (Livre vi. chap, 
xix. p. 398. Jones’s Works, vol. v.) 

13 An animated description of this un¬ 
equal contest, and of the valour and good 
order with which the 4000 Afghdns con¬ 
ducted their retreat, is given by Bazin, 
who was a spectator of the action, “ au 
milieu des balles et des sabres.” 

14 The person of a Sadduzei was in¬ 
violable, and no officer, of whatever rank, 
could put an Abdali to death without the 
authority of a Sadduzei. I have been led 
to think that the common story of Ah¬ 
med’s having been a mace-bearer of Nd- 


dir Shah’s originated in the circumstance 
that the word (chdbdar), which on the 
west of the Indus belongs to a few of the 
greatest officers of state (who carry wands 
or gold sticks), is in India applied to a 
common mace-bearer; yet it is not pro¬ 
bable that one of those high offices would 
be conferred on the chief of a foreign 
tribe. Ahmed’s early history is well 
known. He was a prisoner with the Ghil- 
jeis when Candahar was taken by Nadir 
Shah. That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable main¬ 
tenance and sent him to reside in Ma- 
zunderan ( Nadimameh , vol. v. of Jones, 
p. 274). His object probably was, to keep 
him at a distance from his tribe as long 
as the country was unsettled ; for it ap¬ 
pears, from a contemporary writer, who ac¬ 
companied the Persian camp, that “ Nadir 
Shah always kept a watchful eye over 
him ; but the officers of all ranks treated 
him, in private, with great respect.” {Me¬ 
moirs of Abdoolkereem, p. 176.) 

15 By an unaccountable confusion the 
Indians sometimes call the Duranis, Gliil- 
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by his circumstances. He was absolute in the plains and cities, as 
well as in Balkli, Sind, Cashimr, and other conquered provinces; 
he left the Afghan tribes to their internal government, retaining 
only power enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, 
and to preserve tranquillity. Belochist&n, Sist&n, and some other 
places remained under their native chiefs, and owed allegiance and 
military service. The dissensions of Persia prevented his being dis¬ 
turbed on that side, and enabled him to take possession of most of 
Khorasan; but he saw the difficulties of further progress in that 
direction, and contented himself with protecting Shah B6kh, the son 
of N&dir Shah, in Meshhed, while his own immediate dependencies 
were confined to the east of that city. It was to India that 
he looked for conquest, as well as for pecuniary resources 
and employment for his army; and his first operations in that king¬ 
dom took precedence, in point of time, of the settlement of several 
of the other countries just mentioned. 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began his 
He occupies march for the east, and soon brought all the country up to 
the Panjab. ^ un der his authority. The circumstances of the 

Panjab invited his further advance. The viceroy was in revolt, and 
had no aid from Delhi, so that he offered but a feeble opposition; 
and Ahmed, after taking possession of Ldhor and other towns on 
the road, pursued his march to the Satlaj. When he reached that 
river, he found the fords occupied by the Mogul army, which had 
been sent from Delhi to oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the heir 
He is repuis- apparent, and the vizir, Kamr u din Khan. Though his 
dton^army 11 force did not exceed 12,000 men, 16 he saw that his best 
ihme^the 6 chance lay in a vigorous use of it; he crossed the river 
rent. appa " where there was no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and 
took Sirhind, where their baggage and stores had been deposited. 
Among other advantages of this success, he got possession of some 
guns, with which he was before entirely unprovided. His boldness 
intimidated the enemy, who halted when they approached him, and 
intrenched their camp. A small body of horse could do little in 
such circumstances ; and although the Mogul vizir was killed by a 
cannon ball, while at prayers in his tent, yet his army continued to 
repel the Dur&nis till the tenth day, when, after a general and des¬ 
perate attack on the intrenchments, during which a party of them 


jeis; in the north they are also called 
Khor&sdnis; hut Durdni is the usual as 
well as the correct appellation. 

16 He marched with this number from 
Candahar; and although it was probably 
increased before he crossed the Indus, 
it would necessarily be again reduced by 


the garrisons in the Panjab. The “ Seir 
Mutakherin ” says he had “ not more than 
67,000 horse ; ” which would be a greater 
army than that of Nadir Shah : but the 
life of Hafiz Rehmet, translated by Mr. 
Elliott, gives the more reasonable number 
of 15,000 men (p. 25). 
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toade its way into the midst of the camp, the assailants 
Were totally repulsed and defeated, and compelled to 
march off homewards during the ensuing night. Awal 26 * 

The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to the Panjab; but as 
he was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the illness of his 
father, Ahmed Sh&h turned back before he had reached the Indus, 
and did not quit the Panj&b until the new viceroy had engaged to 
pay a permanent tribute. 

Mohammed Sh&h expired within a month after the battle 
of Sirhind, and was succeeded by his son, who bore the 
same name as his Dur&ni neighbour. 


Death of 

Mohammed 

Sh&h. 

1748, 


A.H. 1161, 

Rabi u S&ni, 
26. 


CHAPTER IY. 


TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

Ahmed Shah . 



The return of the Afghdn monarch to the Panjdb, combined with 
his well-known power and activity, kept the new sovereign A . D> ms, 
in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged him to sacri- Internal 
fice a portion of his independence for the sake of such Sew nts 
allies as might secure him from foreign conquest. He klllg * 
therefore offered the appointment of vizir to Asof J ah; and on his 
declining it (which was soon followed by his death) he invited Nasir 
Jang (who succeeded Asof in theDeckan) to move to his assistance 
with all the troops he could assemble. But it was not long before 
he learned that the Durani king was occupied in the western part 
of his dominions ; in consequence of which intelligence he was en¬ 
abled to dispense with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make 
his internal arrangements in the way best suited to his own views. 
He appointed Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Kh&n, to be vizir ; and 
as that nobleman retained liis viceroyalty of Oud, the first efforts of 
the imperial government were directed to the suppression of the 
R ohilla s, who had again become formidable in the northern part of 
that province. 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for Ali Mohammed was 
dead; and he engaged C&iapi KMn Bangash, the Afghan 
j&girdar of Farokhab&d, to conduct the war against ^ue P the° 
his countrymen: but C&iam Khan, though at first sue- 
cessful, lost his life in battle ; and Safder Jang, disap- 
pointed in his main object, turned his misfortune to December ; 
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account, by dispossessing the widow of his ally of the 
greater part of her territory. His ungenerous conduct 
brought him no advantage: the people of Caiam Khan’s country 
rose upon his agent, and called in the Rohillas, against whom 
the vizir was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
by a very numerous army; but so ill disciplined, that they sacked 
their own town of Bara, (so famous as being peopled by descendants 
of the prophet), and massacred many of the inhabitants who resisted 
The vizir the outrage. It is not surprising that such an army was 

agdnst^hem routed by a very inferior force. The vizir himself was 

and is de- wounded; the Rohillas proceeded to carry their arms into 

A.D^so, his country; and, though beaten off from Lucknow and 

a.h. lies. B^lgrdm, they penetrated to Allaliab&d, and set the power 
of the vizir and the emperor alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increasing, while his own 
He calls in power of resisting them was exhausted, and had recourse to 
the Marattas. humiliating expedient of calling in the Marattas. He 
applied to Malhar Rao Holcar and Jeiapa Sindia, (whom the peshwa 
had recently sent back into MAlwa), and induced them, by the 
promise of a large subsidy, to join him with the greater part of their 
forces. By the same means he obtained a renewal of the services 
of Suraj Mai, raja of the Jats, who had been his confederate on the 
a,dTi 75 i, former expedition. With these auxiliaries, he defeated 
a.h. 1161 . the Rohillas in a pitched battle, overran their country, 
and drove them into the lower branches of Hemal&ya, which form 
their boundary on the north-east. To satisfy the claims of the 
Marattas, he authorized them to levy their subsidy from the con¬ 
quered territory, and their ravages reduced it to a state from which 
it did not recover for years. * 

By the activity of these plunderers the Rohillas were reduced to 
who compel such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted to 
Safder Jang, and were content with the assignment of a 
mit * few villages for the maintenance of their chiefs. 1 

' The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 
Defeat of the this success was more than compensated by the defeat of 
t“ opsin the governor of Ajmir, who had interfered in a civil war 
Marwfir. between two claimants to the principality of Jodpur. 

While the weakness of the Mogul government was thus daily 
Second in- more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed SMh 
AhmeYsh&h Durani had again invaded the Panj&b; and it was soon 
Dnr^ni. followed up by accounts of his having obtained complete 
possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal cession of the 


1 The “Life of Hafiz 
of the Rohillas. 


gives an account more favourable to the success 
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province. Tlie visit of Nddir Slidli was still sufficiently rememlx 
to produce a ready compliance with the demand; and cession of 
when the vizir arrived at Delhi with his Maratta allies, he tbePal ^ ab - 
found the arrangement concluded. There is no reason to doubt 
that he would himself have agreed to it if he had been on the spot, 
or that he would have disregarded it after it was made, if he had 
thought that he could gain by infringing it; but he had other grounds 
of dissatisfaction with the court, and he made this cession, which 
he represented as degrading, the pretext of his complaints. Discontent 
During his absence in Bohilcand, his influence at court jl n & f tbe 
had been supplanted by a eunuch named Jawid, who was vizfr * 
favoured both by the emperor and his mother. Safder Jang, find¬ 
ing that his presence did not restore his authority, took He assas- 
a course which had become familiar at Delhi: he invited |mperor^ e 
Jawid to an entertainment, and had him murdered during favounte * 
the banquet. The emperor was naturally exasperated at this out¬ 
rage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge him on the 
vizir. Ghdzi u din, the eldest son of Asof Jah, had re- GMzi u d{n 
mained at Delhi during the first part of the contest be- the younger - 
tween his younger brothers; but seeing an opening afterwards, he 
entered into a connexion with the peshwa, and set off for the 
Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Sindia. He died soon after 
his arrival at Aurangdbdd; and his son, a mere youth, whom he 
had left at Delhi, was promot ed by the vizir’s favour, to the title of 
GMzi u din, and the high office of commander-in-chief. It was 
this young man that now guided the operations designed against his 
benefactor. He was a specimen of such of the Mogul courtiers as 
were not quite sunk in sloth. Restless and ambitious, as skilful in 
dissembling his passions as ^capable of controlling them, he looked 
on perfidy and murder as the natural means of attaining his ends, 
and was as reckless of consequences as regardless of principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war; not determined, as 
usual, by a battle in the field, but carried on for six Resists the 
months in daily combats in the streets of Delhi. The vizi ' r * 
factious hostility of the parties was imbittered by religious fury: 
the vizir was a Shia, and the test-word of his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the war-cries of the combatants on each side. At 
length, the vizir, finding his position becoming weaker, and alarmed 
at the approach of the Marattas under Malh&r Edo, whom C aii 8 in the 
Ghdzi u din had called in as an auxiliary, consented to make Sx^ia 
peace, retaining possession of the provinces of Oud and the vizfr * 
Allahdbdd. Ghdzi u din, thus relieved, and anxious to employ his 
Maratta friends, while he revenged himself on a partizan of the 
vizir, marched against Suraj Mai, the rdja of the Jdts, in the siege 





of whose strong forts, especially Dig and Bhartpiir, he found ample 
The emperor occupation for his army. But the emperor was by this 
GhlziTdS? time more disgusted with his arrogant and overbearing 
temper than he had ever been with Safder Jang; and moved out 
with what troops he could assemble, on pretence of hunting, but 
really to profit by the difficulties in which Ghazi u din was en¬ 
tangled. So little judgment was shown in his ill-concerted ope¬ 
rations that no step had been taken to secure the co-operation of 
Safder Jang; and it did not require the acuteness and activity of 
GMzi u din to turn the whole scheme against his enemy. Without 
is defeated discontinuing the siege on which he was employed, he 
and deposed. gen t Maratta confederate against Ahmed ; but when 
he heard that the emperor was taken prisoner in the battle which 
followed, he repaired in person to the camp, deposed the captive 
a.d. 1754 , king, and put out his eyes, as well as those of the queen, 
his mother. He then fixed on one of the princes of the 
sh&b&n. blood for successor to the throne, and proclaimed him by 
the title of A'lamgir H . 2 

- 5 <7 A'lamgir II. 

Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and GMzi u din took 
a.d. 1754 , the office of vizir to himself, leaving Shiija u doula, the 
5 son of Safder Jang, in possession of his father’s provinces, 
Ghfzfu dfn, of which he was unable to dispossess him. A longer 
Hisvioient P er i°d of tranquillity now elapsed than might have been 
government, expected from the restless ambition of the new vizir; 
but his internal government was still as arbitrary as ever. At 
His life in length he provoked a numerous body of troops to mutiny, 

mutiny. and made himself personally so odious, that he was seized 

by the insurgents and dragged through the streets without his 
slippers or his turban. Though threatened with instant death, he 
continued to revile his captors, and to say that they should pay 
for their insolence with their heads. At length he was rescued 
by the interposition of the officers; when he instantly ordered a 
massacre of the whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and pro¬ 
perty to plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the 
corps. 

A'lamgir, on pretence of saving the life of GMzi u dm, had 
ms suspi- offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay to 

emperor. the mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they 

would deliver their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal 
served only to awaken the suspicions of the vizir, who took addi- 

2 The above account is from the “ Seir Mutakherin,” and Grant Duff's “History 
of the Marattas.’’ 
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x>nal measures to guard against the possible intrigues o: 
nominal sovereign. 

Wlien interrupted by this adventure, Ghazi u dm was on his 
march towards Labor, and he now continued his progress, 

Mir Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panidb, whom Histreach- 

_——=-^' o o # n J _ erous seizure 

Ahmed Shah had continued in his office after the ces- ^ r f h h j“ c r ^ nl , a 
sion, had died. His son had been appointed his successor governor 
by the Durani monarch, but was an infant under the tu- jab. 
telage of his mother. This state of things presented an irresistible 
temptation to the young vizir: he immediately entered into a most 
amicable correspondence with the widow, claiming the hand of her 
daughter, to whom he had really been affianced, and advancing to¬ 
wards Labor as if to celebrate the marriage: when he had com¬ 
pletely lulled all suspicion, he surprised the town and made the 
governess prisoner in her bed. While they were conveying her to 
the camp she broke into invectives against the treachery of her son- 
in-law, and prophesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants, as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed 
Shah. Her prediction was but too early accomplished; ^ l nofTh’ 
for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage offered to him m ed shdh. 
than he flew to revenge it; and speedily effecting his march from 
Candahar, passed through the Panjab without opposition, and soon 
presented himself within twenty miles of Delhi. Gh&zi u dm, 
having contrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to procure 
her intercession, repaired at once to the Durani camp, and received 
pardon as far as his own person. Ahmed Shdh, however, insisted 
on pecuniary compensation and marched on to Delhi to enforce his 
demand. Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion He takes 
were repeated on his arrival; for though not himself cruel Delhi ' 
like that monarch, he had much less command over his troops; and 
the city again became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder. 

Nor were these sufferings confined to the capital; Ahmed Shah 
sent a detachment of his army, with Ghazi u din, to levy MMsacres 
a contribution from Shuja u doula, and marched, himself, tioas. 
with a similar intention against the Jats. He took a fort called 
Balamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the garrison to the 
sword; but the action which leaves the deepest stain on his charac¬ 
ter, or rather on that of his nation, was the massacre at Mattra. 
This city (one of the most holy among the Hindus) was surprised 
by a light detachment during the height of a religious festival, and 
the unoffending votaries were slaughtered with all the indifference 
that might be expected from a barbarous people, accustomed to 
serve under Nddir, and equally filled with contempt for Indians and 
hatred for idolatry. Meanwhile Ahmed himself was advancing to- 
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vards Agra, to.which city, as well as to one of the Jat forts, helaic 
siege. But by this time the summer was far advanced, and a mor¬ 
tality broke out among the Duranis, who are incapable of bearing 
heat; he was therefore obliged to be content with the 
money he had levied, and to direct his course towards his 
own dominions. Before he went he married a princess of 
the house of Delhi, and contracted another to his son, 
afterwards Teimur Shah; and having been entreated by 


His return 
to his own 
dominions. 
a.d. 1757, 
about June; 
A.H. 1171, 
Sh&w&l. 


His arrange- __ . _ _ 

protection*of tke emperor not to leave him at the mercy of the vizir, 
a^ainTShi 1, appointed Najib u doula, a Bohilla chief of abilities and 
zi u dfa. of excellent character, to be commander-in-chief at Delhi; 
kfmiOister" ^ ie ko P e that his own influence, even when at a dis¬ 
tance, would render that nobleman a counterpoise to 
Ghazi u din. 3 

But no sooner had he quitted India, than GMzi u din once more 
wiiL 11 ^ 11 set llim at defiance. He was at Farokhabad when the 
aSce a ?f i8 the ^g^dn kin g departed, and he immediately gave the 
Marattas. appointment of commander-in-chief to Ahmed Khdn Ban- 
gash, the chief of that place, in supersession of Najib u doula. But 
as he was not sufficiently strong to effect another revolution by him¬ 
self, he called in the aid of the Marattas, who were now in greater 
power than ever. 

Although Bdlaji made peace with Sal&bat Jang (as has been 
tramvacuona state f) in the beginning of a.d. 1752, it was no obstacle 
of that nation, to his entering into fresh intrigues with Ghazi u din the 
elder , the brother and competitor of Saldbat. On the arrival of that 
prince from Delhi, B&laji joined him at Aurangdbad with all his 
forces; and so numerous was the combined army, that even the 
aid of Bussy might have been insufficient to have saved Saldbat 
Jang, if the danger had not been averted by the sudden death of 
Ghazi u din. After this Balaji became involved in affairs to the 
southward, and transactions with the French and English, which 
will be best related with the history of those nations. But as his 
government got settled at home, he ventured to release Damaji 
Geikw&r, and to avail himself of his assistance in settling the pro¬ 
vince of Guzerat. He made severe terms, involving payments and 
reservations which led to many disputes in the end: but at first all 
went prosperously. Damaji set out in company with the pdshwa’s 
brother, Bagoba, (a.d. 1755), and they soon reduced the whole 
province to complete subjection and obedience. Bagoba next levied 


3 The above account is chiefly from the leave Delhi, and that the whole expedi- 
“Seir Mutakherm: ” it agrees, in most tion to Agra, as well as that to Mattra, 
respects, with the Afghan accounts ; but was commanded by Sirdar Jeh£n Khun, 
the lattec state that Ahmed Sh6h did not 
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c(5itributions on tlie Rajput states, and returned through Mai' 
the Deckan. In the end of a.d. 1756 he was again sent Ragoba the 
into M&lwa ; and it was to him that the present applica- g&bW* 
tion was made by young Gh&ziu din. Supported by this marches to 
ally, the yizir advanced on Delhi, occupied the city, and z \ u din the, 
laid siege to the fortified palace, which held out more than y u ser * 


a month. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib u doula could no longer 
withstand his enemies; and the empero r had already Takes Delhi - 
taken the precaution of sending his son, afterwards Shah the heir 
A'lam, to a place of safety; the escape of Najib himself 
was the principal difficulty remaining, and it was accom- u douia. . 
plished by means of a bribe to Malhdr Rdo Holcar* The emperor 
then opened his gates and received Ghazi u din as his vizir. Najib 
u doula retired to his own country, which was about Seharanpur 
to the north of Delhi, and divided from Roliilcand by the 


Ganges. 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near that 
city, until he was called away to an important and easy A . D . ms, 
conquest. When Ahmed Sh&h withdrew from India in Ragoba 71, 
the preceding year (a.d. 1757), he left his son Teimur ^onofthe 8 
in charge of the Panjab, under the guidance of Sird&r Pat) ^ b - 
Jehan Khan. Their most dangerous opponent was Adina B6g, a 
man of a turbulent and artful character, who had been deputy to 
Mir Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly contributed to the 
various disturbances and revolutions in the Panjab. He had fled 
from the province when it was occupied by Ahmed Shah, and now 
returned for the purpose of continuing his factious designs. He 
first employed his influence with the Siks, who had recovered their 
strength during the past disorders; but not finding their power 
sufficient for his purpose, he applied to Ragoba, and pointed out the 
ease with which he might gain a rich prize for his countrymen. 
Ragoba marched accordingly, took possession of Ldh6r in A.D. 1758, 
May, 1758, and occupied the whole of the Panjab, the AM. 1171, 
Duranis retiring across the Indus without attempting a SMb&n * 
battle. The government was conferred on Adina Beg ; and on his 
death, which happened soon after, a native Maratta was appointed 
his successor. Before this change, Ragoba had set off for the 
Deckan, leaving the Panj&b in temporary security, and the Maratta 
affairs prosperous in other parts of Hindostan. A force had marched 
from Delhi under Dataji Sindia, for the purpose of pursuing Najib 
u doula into his retreat; and Najib, unable to resist, left his countiy 
to be plundered, and took post at Sakertal, a defensible ford of the 
Ganges. He maintained himself with difficulty in this position 
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the whole of the rainy season; and during this 
there was time to mature a combination, to which all the 
neighbouring princes were called by a common and urgent 
danger. 

The Marattas were already masters of the Panj&b: they had con¬ 
certed with Gh&zi u din a plan for taking possession of 
Oud; and they talked without the least reserve of their 
intended conquest of the whole of Hindostan. The appre¬ 
hensions excited by this state of tilings induced Sliuja u 
doul a to forget his old enmities, and to enter into a league 
with Najib u doula and his former opponents the Rohillas, 
the most considerable of whom was Hafiz Rehmet Khan. As soon 
S^adef’ as Data >' Sindia was apprized of this confederacy he de- 
Rdhiicand. tached G6vind R&o Bon dela 4 to invade Rohilcand. So 
effectually was the order performed that 1300 villages were de¬ 
stroyed in little more than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged 
to retreat for safety into the mountains. They were relieved from 
this distress by Shuja u doula. He marched from Lucknow irnme- 
November • on the invasion, surprised the Marattas, and drove 

jamidVui * them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Datajf Sindia’s 
Awai. force was weakened by the losses of his detachment; but 
he had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in the reported approach 
of Ahmed Shah from Cabul: terms were therefore proposed to 
Shuja u doula and the confederates, and a peace was concluded, 
which was of no long continuance. 5 


The Afghan king was occupied in the north-western part of his 
Fourth in- dominions, when his son was expelled from the Panjab 
Ahmed° (a.d. 1758); and, when about to march to recover that 
country, he was arrested by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the 
ru ^ er Beloches, who made an attempt to establish his entire 

independence. The operations necessary to place the affairs of that 
country on a satisfactory footing delayed Ahmed Slidh for a consi¬ 
derable time ; after which he moved by the southern road of Shik- 
drpur to the Indus; and, marching up that river to Peshawer, he 
a.d. 1759 , crossed it in the month of September, and advanced into 
’ the Panjdb. The Marattas offered no opposition, and he 
Moharram. avo i(j e( j the swollen rivers and exhausted country by- 
keeping near the northern hills, until he crossed the Jamna opposite 
Seliaranpur. During the shah’s advance, Ghazi u din, mindful of 
A'lamgir’s connexion with that monarch and with Najib u doula, 
took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues and his vengeance. 


4 A Maratta Brarain, so called from his tor of the late chief of Srigar and Calpi. 
employment in “ Bundelcand,” and ances- 5 Seir Mutakherin, and Grant Duff. 
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He therefore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
raised another member of the royal family to the awS? n 
throne. This prince’s title was never acknowledged: ^ Gbfizi u 
Shall A'lam, the heir apparent, was absent on a scheme AJ) . iv 59> 
for getting a footing in Beng al; and the confederate 5 

princes carried on their operations without any ostensible 8 U 
head. 6 s • 

At this time the Marattas, though not supported by their allies 
the Jdts, had 30,000 horse of their own in the held; but T he Maratta 
they were in two bodies at some distance from each other; HindiXn 
and the hatred of the country people, who were exasper- Ahmed d by 
ated by their depredations, kept them in ignorance of the SMh - 
movements of the enemy. Ahmed Shah came suddenly on the 
body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually surprised it that the 
chief and two thirds of the force were cut to pieces on the spot. The 
other division under Mallidr Rdo Holcar was still at a distance, and 
commenced its flight towards the country south of the Chambal: 
it was drawn from the direct line by the temptation of plundering 
a convoy, and was overtaken and almost destroyed by a Durani de¬ 
tachment which had made a prodigious march for the purpose. 7 
Long before these reverses, Bagoba had arrived in the Deckan. 
The glory of his conquests did not reconcile the Maratta court to 
the financial results which they produced: instead of an ample 
harvest of plunder, as used to be customary, he had brought home 
near a million sterling of debt. This unproductive campaign ap¬ 
peared to more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
p&hwa’s cousin, Seddsheo Rdo Bhdo (best known in India as “ the 
Bhdo ”), was engaged: he had remained as home minister and com- 
mander-in-chief in the Deckan, had just obtained possession of Ah- 
mednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, afterwards concluded 
at U'dgir, by which territorial and pecuniary cessions of great extent 
were obtained from Salabat Jang, and such a burden imposed on 
the Mogul government in the Deckan as it never was able to re¬ 
cover. This contrast led to jealousy on the part of Ragoba, who, 
to Sedasheo’s * remonstrances on the profusion of his expenditure, 
replied that the Bhdo had better undertake the next expedition him¬ 
self, when he would find the difference between that and serving in 
the Deckan. Seddsheo took him at his word, and an exchange of 
duties was forthwith agreed on. 

The Maratta power was at this time at its zenith. Their frontier 
extended on the north to the Indus and Hemaldya, and Power of the 
on the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula: all its zenith. 

6 Seir Mutakherhn Ahmed Shah’s proceedings are from Afghan accounts. 

7 Seir Mutakheriri. Grant Duff. 
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tlie territory within those limits that was not their own paid trim 
The whole of this great power was wielded by one hand: a settle¬ 
ment had been made with Tara Bai, by which the person of the 
raja was consigned to his nominal minister, and all pretensions of 
every description were concentrated in the peshwa. 8 

The establishments of the Maratta government had increased 
Their army. with its power. Its force was no longer composed of 
predatory bands alone; it included an army of well-paid and well- 
mounted cavalry in the direct service of the state, and 10,000 dis¬ 
ciplined infantry, who, though a Very imperfect copy of that com¬ 
manded by Europeans, were far superior to any infantry previously 
known in India. 

TheMarattas had now also a train of artillery surpassing that of 
the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe and envy. 
They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which was character¬ 
istic of their rivals. Bich dresses, spacious tents, and splendid 
caparisons became common among them, and their courts and reti¬ 
nues were formed on the Mogul model. 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the peshwa and 
his ministers, who were Concan Bramins, a comely race, prepared 
by the mildness and gravity of their manners to take up dignity 
without any appearance of incongruity; but it sat very ill on the 
little active Marattas, whose sturdy figures and vulgar manners 
gave a ludicrous effect to their attempts at a stately demeanour. 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magnificence 
Great pre- was brought forth to give weight to Seddsheo Bhao. The 
the r contest news of the nnsf(n4unesof Sindia and Holcar were only a 
in Hindostan. f res h stimulus to exertion; and it seemed to be resolved 
by one great and decisive effort, to put the finishing stroke to the 
conquest of Hindostan. 9 

The prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and overbearing. 
Arrogance proud of the new greatness of his family, and puffed up 
manderse- by recent success into an overweening confidence in his 
d&sheo Bhio. own abilities both as a statesman and a soldier. He was 
accompanied by Wisw&s Bao, the peshwa’s youthful.son and heir 
apparent, and by all the great Bramin and Maratta chiefs without 
exception. Many Bajput detachments were sent to join him as he 
advanced, and Siiraj Mai is said to have reinforced him with a body 
of 30,000 Jats. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act with the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Blido to leave his 
infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the Jat territory, 


8 Chiefly Grant Duff. 


9 Seir Mutakhcrin. Grant Duff. 
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where it would be protected by strong forts, to advance wii 
horse alone, to harass his enemies in the Maratta manner, and pro¬ 
tract the war until the Duranis, who had already been many months 
in India, should be constrained by the climate to withdraw to their 
native mountains. This prudent counsel, though seconded by the 
Maratta chiefs, was at once rejected by their commander, who looked 
down on a victory obtained by such means, and who also attached 
an undue importance to his regular infantry and guns. This was 
not the only occasion on which he slighted Suraj Mai, whom he 
treated as a petty zemindar, incapable of judging of politics on a 
large scale. He also offended his Maratta chiefs by his Bramin 
pride, as well as his imperious manner of exercising his command, 
and the absence of the freedom and familiarity to which they were 
accustomed in their leaders. In this manner he advanced He takes 
to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of Duranis Delb1, 
and their partisans, Ghdzi u din having taken refuge in the J at 
country. The great extent of the city walls enabled a party of Ma- 
rattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the citadel yielded to,the 
artillery after attempting a short defence. The Bhdo made an inju¬ 
dicious as well as ungenerous use of this conquest. He defaced the 
palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of the rich ornaments which 
had' been spared by the Persians and Afghans. He tore down the 
silver ceiling of the hall of audience, which was coined into seven¬ 
teen lacs of rupees, 10 and seized on the throne (no longer so precious 
as of old), and on all other royal ornaments. He even proposed to 
proclaim Wiswds Edo emperor of India, and was only prevailed on 
to postpone the measure until he should have driven the Durdnis 
across the Indus. All these proceedings alarmed and disgusted 
Suraj Mai, who was unwilling to go to extremities with his own near 
neighbours. He soon after entered on a secret consultation with 
Shujd u Tloula, and withdrew to his own territory without openly 
renouncing his alliance with the Marattas. The Bhdo affected to 
treat this defection as a matter beneath his notice. 

During tills time the shdh was cantoned for the rains at Anup- 
shehr, on the frontier of Oud, whither he had been drawn A b ? ed 

. . . TT n 1*1 bhabsnego- 

by an important negotiation. He was sure oi cordial as- 
sistance from Hajib and the Eohillas, but the co-operation douia. 
of Shujd u doula was by no means equally certain. Though that 
ruler could not declare against the Mahometans, his interests coun¬ 
selled neutrality, and he had an hereditary disinclination to joining 
Ahmed Shdh, to whom his father, Safder Jang, had been Who joing 
openly opposed. It was to influence him that the shdh the Mabom * 

10 170,000/. Casi Rdi’s Narrative (Js*- makes the 170,000/. include all the plate 
atic ResewcheSy vol. iii. p. 97). Grant Duff in the palace. 
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advanced to Anupshehr; and this movement, with the 
A , D . rieo persuasion of Najib u doula, who paid him a visit for 

the purpose, succeeded in procuring his accession to the 
m Haj. Mussulman cause. 

He nevertheless kept up a constant communication with the Ma- 
rattas^ which might serve to secure an accommodation, if expedient, 
and was in the mean time a useful channel for overtures between 
that people and the shah. 11 

After this arrangement was concluded, Ahmed was still prevented 
Ahmed shdh moving by the violence of the periodical rains : but before 
against 8 that season was well over, he broke up his cantonment, 
Bh&o. e ° and marched towards Delhi. His movement was accele¬ 
rated by hearing that the Bhao had set out with a picked force to 
attack Cunjpiira, on the Jamna, sixty miles above Delhi, where there 
was a Durdni garrison, under an officer of distinction. On reaching 
that river near the capital, he found it still swollen and rapid : he 
proceeded up the banks in search of a ford, until he got near Cunj- 
pura, where he had the mortification to hear that the place had been 
taken, and the whole garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this 
His bold pas- disgrace inflicted almost before his eyes, the shdh passed 
the river, between fording and swimming; and though he 
lost many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great 
an impression on the enemy, that they hastened to remove 
out of his reach, and soon retired to Panipat, where they 
threw up works round their camp, encompassed by a broad 
and deep ditch, and protected by their numerous artillery. The 
Bhdo’s force consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 
with at least 15,000 predatoiy Maratta horse, and 15,000 
infantry, of whom 9000 were disciplined Sepoys, under Ibrahim 
Khdn Gdrdi, a Mussulman deserter from the French service. Pie 
had 200 guns, with numerous wall pieces, and a great Ripply of 
rockets, which is a favourite weapon with the Marattas. These 
troops, with their numerous followers, made the numbers within his 
lines amount to 300,000 men. 12 

Ahmed Shdh had about 40,000 Afghdns and Persians', 13,000 
Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated at 
38,000, of which the part consisting of Rohilla Afghdns 
would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual rabble of 
Indian foot soldiers. 13 He had, also, about thirty pieces of cannon 


sage of the 
Jarana. 
a.d. It60, 
Oct. 25. 

Marattas re¬ 
tire to P&ni- 
pat, and in¬ 
trench their 
camp. 


Their num¬ 
bers. 


Force under 
Ahmed Shdh. 


11 Casi Rdi, the author of the Narrative, 
was one of the agents in this intercourse. 

12 Grant Duff agrees with Cdsi Rdi in 
making the paid horse and infantry 70,000, 
as above, and estimates the predatory 
horse and followers at 200,000. Casi Rdi 


states the whole number at 500,000. (Asi- 
atic Researches , vol. iii. p. 123.) 

18 The accounts of the Durdnis them¬ 
selves make the number of the army that 
crossed the Indus 63,000; but, from a 
comparison with Nddir Shah’s force, and 
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of different calibres, chiefly belonging to the Indian allies, an 
number, of waU pieces. 

The inferiority of the shah’s force making an attack on the 
enemy’s camp impossible, he was obliged to encamp also, protracted 
and to throw up lines round his army. The occurrence of °P eratlonb - 
a general action being thus suspended, the Bhao’s prospects were by 
no means unfavourable. He had ordered G6vind Kao Bondela to 
collect what troops he could on the lower course of the Jamna, and 
that chief now appeared with 10,000 or 12,000 horse in the rear of 
the Durani camp. He kept at a safe distance from the army, but 
spread over the country in the Maratta manner, so as to intercept 
all supplies. It is probable that the Bhao employed his own light 
cavalry in the same manner; for before much time had elapsed, 
the Mussulman camp began to suffer severely from the scarcity of 


provisions. 

But although the Duranis were not accustomed to the desultory 
warfare used by the Marattas, t hey made up for their 
efficiency by the bold and rapid movements of their de- supplies, 
tachments ; and on this occasion, a body of their horse under Attdi 
Khan, the grand vizir’s nephew, made a march of upwards of sixty 
miles, surprised Govind Kao’s camp about daybreak, and completely 
destroyed his party, Govind Kao himself falling in the action. 
When the Dur&nis had got the command of the open country, the 
Bhao soon felt the difficulty of his situation, enclosed in a fortified 
camp with such a multitude as he commanded. 

The Marattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at day¬ 
break, long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen issuing 
from their camps in all directions, who return before night loaded 
with fodder for the cattle, with firewood torn down from houses, and 
grain dug up from the pits, where it had been concealed by the 
villagers ; detachments go to a distance for some days, and collect 
proportionately larger supplies of the same land; and convoys, 
each of many thousands of oxen, are also brought in from remote 
countries by banjarras, a sort of camp grain dealers, who partake of 
the character of the soldiery more than of the mercantile body. All 
. these resources were now cut off; and after the Marattas had en¬ 
tirely eaten up and consumed the town of Panipat, which was within 
their lines, they began to feel the severest pressure of want. 


that of Shah Zeman, in later times, as 
well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic 
muster-rolls, I conceive the amount to be 
much exaggerated. There must also have 
been a great reduction from garrisons in 
the Panjab and other places, casualties in 
action, and deaths from the climate dur¬ 
ing the hot season and rains ^ so that I 


think 40,000 a sufficient allowance for the 
Afghans. The Indian numbers are from 
Crisi Rdi : Shuja u doula had only 2000 
horse and the same number of foot.^ Casi 
Rai’s statement, that the Duranis had 
forty guns of their own, is quite contrary 
to their own account and to all proba¬ 
bility. 
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While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party was 
inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual skirmishes went 
on between the armies : the Marattas made three vigorous attacks 
on the Dur&ni lines; convoys were always attempting to make their 
way into the camp; and though one charged with treasure from 
Delhi fell into the hands of the Afghans, others were secretly for¬ 
warded by Suraj Mai and the Rajput chiefs; and as the Bhao bore 
his difficulties with dignity and resolution, their extent and daily 
increase were unknown to his enemies. In these circumstances, the 
Indian allies lost all patience, and wearied Ahmed Sh&h with their 
importunities that he would put an end to their fatigues by a deci¬ 
sive action: but his constant answer was, “ This is a matter of war 
with which you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you 
please; but leave this to me.” He had a small red tent pitched in 
front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every morning in 
time for prayers at daybreak, and where he generally returned to 
dine in the evening. He was on horseback for the whole day, visit¬ 
ing his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy; and never rode less 
than fifty or sixty miles a day. At night he placed a picket of 
5000 horse as near as he could to the enemy, while other parties 
went the rounds of the whole encampment. “ He used to say to 
the Hindostani chiefs, ‘ Do you sleep; I will take care that no 
harm befalls youand to say the truth, his orders were obeyed 
like destiny, no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment in exe¬ 
cuting them.” 14 

During this time, the Bh&o’s embarrassments became daily more 
urgent; and he made frequent applications to Shuja u doula 
through C&si Rai (the author of our Narrative) to mediate a peace 
between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals were made 
known to the sMh, he replied that he was only an auxiliary, and 
had no views of his own; that he claimed the entire control of the 
war, but left the Hindostani chiefs to carry on their negotiations as 
they pleased. The majority of those chiefs were well disposed to 
an accommodation, which would have been particularly acceptable 
to Shuja u doula; but Najfb always steadily opposed the overtures, 
and succeeded in impressing on the rest the ruin to which they 
would be exposed if the shah left India while the Maratta power 
was still entire. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the state 
of the Maratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a blockaded 
camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by famished fol¬ 
lowers, and threatened with the terrible consummation of the evils 
which they already suffered. Among their last efforts, they sent out 


14 Casi R£i. 
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a foraging party, with innumerable camp followers, to endeavour 


bring in some relief; but the helpless crowd was discovered by the 
enemy, and slaughtered in prodigious numbers. On this the chiefs 
and soldiers surrounded the Bliao’s tent in a body; they said that 
they had entirely exhausted the last remains of their provisions, 
and that it was better to run any risk in the field than to perish in 
misery. The Bhdo agreed to their wish: they all partook of bftel 
leaf, and swore to fight to the last; and orders were given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak. 

In this extremity the Bhao wrote to Cdsi Rai a short note with 
his own hand : “ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
another drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else answer me 
plainly at once; hereafter there will be no time for writing or 
speaking.” * 

Casi Rai was communicating this note to Shuja u doula about three 
in the morning, when his spies came to report that the Battle of 
Marattas were getting under arms. Shujd immediately p4uipat * 
repaired to the shah’s tent, and desired he might be awakened 
without delay. The shall soon made his appearance, ready dressed ; 
and, mounting a horse which always stood saddled by his door, he 
rode towards the enemy, ordering his own troops out as he advanced. 

One of his first steps was to send for Casi Rdi, and interrogate 
him about the source of the intelligence he had communi- 
cated. This he did as he was moving forward, until, about a.h. 1174, ’ 
a mile from the camp, he met some JDuram horsemen, Sani. 
loaded with plunder, who reported that the Marattas had deserted 
their camp and fled. On hearing this, Ahmed turned to C&si Rai 
and asked him what he said to that ? but while he was yet speaking, 
the Marattas announced then presence by a general discharge of 
their artillery along the whole of their line. “ On this the shah, 
who was sitting upon his horse smoking a Persian kallidn, gave it to 
his servant, and with great calmness said to the nabob, (Shujd), 
‘ Your servant’s news is very true I see.’ ” He then sent orders to 
hasten the advance of his own army. When objects became dis¬ 
cernible, the columns of the Marattas were seen advancing slowly 
and regularly with their artillery in front. The slidh drew up his 
army opposite, and, himself, took post at his little red tent, which 
was now in the rear of the line. 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns; and as 
those of the Marattas approached, the shot went over the heads of 
their adversaries. The actual engagement was begun by Tbrahim 
Khan Grardi, who rode up to the Bhao, respectfully saluted him, 
and said, “ You have often been offended with me for insisting on 
regular pay to my men ; you shall now see that they have not earned 
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it in vain.” He then seized a colour with his own hand, and oroerea 
his battaliong to cease firing and charge bayonets. Their attack 
fell on the Rohillas, whose undisciplined valour only increased their 
loss, and who were broken after a prodigious slaughter. Their 
defeat laid open the right of the grand vizir, who commanded the 
centre of the Dur&ni line, and who was now charged by the Bliao 
and Wiswas Kao with the flower of the Maratta army. In this 
charge, Attai Khan, the vizir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and 
his Duranis were forced to give ground; but he himself dismounted, 
and, with the few that were near him, determined to die at his post. 
ShujA u doula was next to the grand vizir’s division, but could not 
see what was passing for the dust: finding the sound of men and 
horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he sent C£si R&i to in¬ 
quire the cause. He found* the grand vizir on foot in full armour, 
in an agony of rage and despair, reproaching his men for quitting 
him, and endeavouring to bring them back to their ranks. “ Kide 
to Shuja u doula,” said he, “ and tell him that if he does not support 
me immediately, I must perish.” But Shuja, though he kept his 
ground, did not venture to take part in the action. 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed Sh&h; and 
the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical moment 
to prevent the destruction of the grand vizir. The battle now be¬ 
came stationary, but the advantage still inclined to the Marattas; 
until Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and ordering all who re¬ 
fused to return to be cut down, gave orders for an advance of his 
own line, and at the same time directed a division on his left to 
wheel up and take the enemy in flank. This manoeuvre was deci¬ 
sive ; for though the closest combat was raging in the centre, where 
the Bh&o and Wiswas were engaged on horseback, and where they 
fought on both sides with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even dag¬ 
gers, yet, “ all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Maratta 
army turned their backs, and fled at full speed, leaving the field of 
battle covered with heaps of dead.” The victors pursued them with 
the utmost fury; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely 
Destruction to be conceived; the pursuit continuing in every direction 
rattaarray. for fifteen or twenty miles. A large proportion of those 
who escaped from the enemy were cut off by the peasants; and 
great numbers, who fell alive into the hands of the Dur&nis, were 
cruelly massacred in cold blood. The sMh himself was not exempt 
from a share in these barbarities: for he not only took no means to 
prevent them, but, at the instigation of Najib, he made a strict 
search for Jancoji Sindia, who was concealed by a Durani chief, and 
who was made away with to prevent detection. He also compelled 
Shuja u doula to give up the gallant I'brahim Khan, who had been 
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made prisoner; sent for him into his presence to reproach 
and then gave him over to the grand vizir to be placed in confine¬ 
ment, where he died of his wounds within a week. 15 

The body of Wiswas R&o was found, and a headless trunk which was 
believed to be the BMo’s; but the fate of the latter was so far from 
certain, that, many years after, an impostor obtained credit for a time 
by assuming his character. The whole number of the slain is said to 
have amounted to near 200,000. 16 Almost aU the great Maratta 
chiefs were kiUed or wounded, except those who had been left with a 
force at Delhi; and MalMr Bao Holcar, who was accused of too early 
a retreat. Mahaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great state, 
was lamed_for life; and Nana Farnavis, who long kept off the 
downfall of the peshwa’s government, narrowly escaped by flight. 17 

Never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a cala¬ 
mity that diffused so much consternation. Grief and de- Desponden- 

J cy of the Ma- 

spondency spread over the whole Maratta people; most ratta nation, 
had to mourn relations, and all felt the destruction of the army as 
a death-blow to their national greatness. The peshwa never reco¬ 
vered the shock. He slowly retreated from his frontier Death of the 
towards Puna, and died in a temple which he had himself pdshwa ’ 
erected near that city. 18 The wreck of the army retired beyond 
the Nerbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisitions in Hindos- 
tan. 19 Dissensions soon broke out after the death of Balaji, and the 
government of the peshwa never regained its vigour. Most of the 
Maratta conquests were recovered at a subsequent period; but it 
was by independent chiefs with the aid of European officers and 
disciplined Sepoys. The confederacy of the Mahometan Dissolution 
princes dissolved on the cessation of their common danger, metan^'n- 0 " 
Ahmed Shah returned home without attempting to profit by federacy ' 
his victory, and never afterwards took any share in the affairs of India. 

The actors in the last transactions having now all left the 
stage, the history of the Mogul empire here closes of itself. ^tfncuoi^ 
Its territory is broken into separate states; the capital is empire, 
deserted; the claimant to the name of emperor is an exile and a 
dependent; while a new race of conquerors has already commenced 
its career, which may again unite the empire under better auspices 
than before. 


15 Casi Rai says he was treated with 
the greatest cruelty, and that it was 
reported that poison was put into his 
wounds; )>ut that was not a moment when 
vengeance (if there had been any motive 
for it) would have taken so indirect a 
course. 

16 Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 156. 

17 The account of Sedasheo itao Bhao’s 
campaign is compiled from Grant Duff, 


the Seir Mutakhcrin, and Casi Rdi’s ac¬ 
count of the battle of Panipat (in vol. iii. 
of the Asiatic Researches , p. 91, &c.). This 
last is, perhaps, the best specimen to be 
found of narrative by an Indian. The 
Afghan accounts of Ahmed Shah’s pro¬ 
ceedings also furnish some information. 

18 Grant Duff. 

19 Sir J. Malcolm’s Malwa, vol. i.p. 120, 
121 . 
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BAIlMANf KINGS OF THE 
DECKAN. 

AJ). A.II, 

Hasan Gangu (or AW 

• u din). 1347 748 

Mohammed 1. 1358 759 

Mujdhid „. 1375 776 

Dadd. 1378 780 


A.D. A.H, 

Mahmdd 1. 1378 780 

Gheidsudtn .. 1397 799 

Shams u din .. .. 1397 799 

Firdz .. 1397 800 

Ahmed 1.1422 825 

Aid U din. 1435 833 

Hum&yun. 1457 862 

.Nizdm . 1461 865 


A.D. A.H. 

Mohammed II. 1463 867 

Mahmdd II. 1482 887 

NOMINAL KINGS. 

Ahmed II. 1518 924 

Ala u din IX. 1520 927 

Wali. ,.1522 

Kallm.1526 


Hasan Gangu , 2 the first king of the Deckan, wds an Afghan of the lowest rank, 
Founded by and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small spot of land belonging to a 
an Af^hAn &f* Bramin astrologer, named Gangu, who was in favour with the king ; 

and haYing accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the 
honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. The astrologer was so much struck 
with his integrity that he exerted all his influence at court to advance his fortunes. 
Hasan thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader in their revolt. He had before assumed the 
name of Gangu, in gratitude to his benefactor; and now, from a similar motive, 
added that of Bahmani (Bramin), by which his dynasty was afterwards distin¬ 
guished. He fixed his capital at Culbarga. 

The revolt of the raja of Warangdl, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarrassments of Mohammed Tdghlak ; the raja of Warangol also sent a body of 
horse to assist Hasan Gangu in his final struggle; but their establishment cut off 
a large portion of the Mussulman dominions towards the south, and soon led to 
boundary disputes which involved them in an unceasing war with the new 
monarchy. 

After the death of Hasan Gangu, these wars, especially that with Bijayanagar, 
Sind J ith the contiime( *> almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty. 

They did not for a long time make much alteration in the Hindu and 
a!h. mV: Mahometan limits : the rajas of Orissa and Tdlingana, at one time, 
made their way to the gates of Bidr, which was then the capital: but the Maho¬ 
metans were gainers on the whole ; they occupied most of the country between the 
Kishna and Tumbadra; and in a.d. 1421, the Bahmani king, Ahmed Shah, took 
permanent possession of Warangdl, and compelled the raja of Tdlingana to relin¬ 
quish his ancient capital. 

At length, in the reign of Mohammed II., the last of the Bahmani kings who 
a.d. 1471, exercised the functions of sovereignty, Amber Mi, a relation of the 
a.h. 876 . raja of Orissa, applied to the Mussulman prince to assist him in as¬ 
serting his right to that government, promising, in the-event of success, to become 
his tributary, and to cede to him the districts of Rajamandri and Cdndapili at the 

i The accounts of the inferior Mahometan dynas- 2 The royal title assumed by Hasan was Aid u 
ties, where not otherwise specified, are taken from din; but to distinguish him from other kings of 
Fenshta, who has written a separate history of the same name, I have retained his original appel- 
each (vols. ii., iii., and iv. of Col. Briggs s trans- lation. 
lation). 
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mouths of the Kishna and Godaveri. Mohammed accepted the offer, and sent an 
army to support the pretender. Amber Rai was put in possession of Orissa, and 
the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, and occupied by their troops. 
Amber Rai subsequently endeavoured to regain possession of the dis- a d 
tricts he had ceded; when Mohammed moved against him in person, a.**.®**.’ 
invaded his country, reduced him to submission, and after settling conquest of 
Rajamandri and Cdndapili, carried his aims to the southward along 
the coast; annexed Masulipatam to his dominions, and pushed his in- patam ‘ 
cursions to the celebrated temple of Canchi, or Conjeveram, near Madras, which he 
plundered. 

The same king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, his 
minister having acquired possession of the Concan, the tract between 
the western Ghats and the sea from Bombay to Goa. The Bahmani 
kings had been occupied in this conquest for more than forty years, 
and had suffered severe losses in that rugged and woody country, and, 
after all, were never able perfectly to subdue it. 

The Bahmani kings were several times engaged in wars with those of Cand^sh 
and Malwa, generally on the frqntiers of Berar: on one occasion (a.d. 1401-2), the 
king of Malwa advanced to Bidr, then the capital, and might have taken it, but for 
the timely aid of the king of Guzerat. 


Partial con¬ 
quest of the 
Concan. 
From 

a.d. 1469, to 
a.d. 1471, 

A.ii. 874 to 
a. ii. 876. 


Dynasty of A'dil Shah at Bijapur . 


FOUNDED BY EUSOF ADIL SHAH, A TURKISH SLAVE. 


A.D. A.H. 

Eusof A'dil Sht£h .. 1489 895 
Ismael A'dil Sht£h .. 1610 916 
Malld A'dil Shah .. 1534 941 


A.D. A.H. 

I'brahfmA'dilShdh.. 1535 914 
Ali A'dil Shdh .. .. 1557 965 


A.D. A.H 

1'bralifm A'dil Shah 
II. 1579 987 


Eusof A'dil Shah claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
history. The Indian historians represent him as son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. They 
relate that he was an infant at the accession of Mohammed, that he escaped being 
put to death with the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his mother, and 
was by her means conveyed to Persia. 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and there sold as a 
slave. 

He rose, according to the course of Mamluk adventurers, until he assumed the. 
crown, as has been related. 

From that time he was occupied in resisting Kasim Band, the usurper of the 
Bahmani government, and in seizing the possessions of other chiefs around, who, 
like him, were endeavouring to assert their independence. He was also engaged in 
wars with the raja of Bijayanagar, in which, on the whole, he was successful. His 
conquests acquired solidity from a sort of partition treaty with the other two new 
kings, (of Ahmednagar and Berar,) by which the title of each to his possessions 
was recognised. 

A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be gained by assuming the Bima and 
Kishna rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra on the Extent of the 
south, the sea from near Goa to near Bombay on the west, and perhaps kingdom ' 
the Nira river on the north. 
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He afterwards involved himself in fresh troubles by his zeal for the Shia religion, 

'Soaueetiae in ’ he had imbibed in Persia from some of the immediate followers 

shin religion, of Sh4kh Safi. He declared that faith to be the established religion of 
the state ; and by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he caused much disaffection 
among his own subjects, and produced a combination of all the other Mahometan 
kings against him. He showed great resolution in supporting himself against 
this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting the members; but it was only by 
renouncing his innovations in religion that he was able, at last, to reconcile 
himself to all his opponents. 

His son Ismael was a minor at his death. The minister who acted as regent 
Religious fac- planned the usurpation of the government; and -with this view put 
himself at the head of the Sunni or native faction, and depressed and 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young king became as 
violent a Shia, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he were the son of a foreigner, a Pitan, 3 or a Rajput. He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Turki languages in preference to that 
of the Deckan. 4 

I'brahim, the fourth king (the third having only reigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops. They were recalled by his 
son Ali, an enthusiastic Shia. During the minority of Ali’s son, I'brahim II., 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed. 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the rise of the 
Marattas. These Hindus, having fallen completely under the kings of 
Ahmednagar and Bijapur, in consequence of the extinction of their 
own raja of Deogiri, were treated as subjects, and employed without distrust. 
Eusof, the first A'dil Shah, is said to have given a command of 12,000 infantry to 
a Maratta chief; 5 and in the subsequent reigns they shared the fortunes of the 
natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that party prevailed. They 
were known under the name of Bergis, were often horse, and by their light and 
predatory operations contributed to introduce the system of defence to which the 
Bijapur government always had recourse when attacked. 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by I'brahim (the fourth king). He 
directed the public accounts to be kept in the Maratta language instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
and that the body of the officers of revenue and finance were also generally Hindus, 
it is surprising that the improvement was not introduced sooner, and more exten¬ 
sively copied. 

There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Mussulman 
oliK™Mahome. kings; in'both of which the rajas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as 
tan'kings. did the kings of Candesh and Guzerat, the latter with much weight. 
In all these wars the constant enemy of the A'dil Shah was the Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession of 
Solapur and some other districts on the left bank of the Bima. 

At length, the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil Shah, Nizam Shah, 
Learie ^inst Band, and Kutb Shah, formed a league against Ram Raja, then ruling 
Bijayanagar. at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been related in the text, 
page 413. 


Rise of the 
Marattas. 


a A name often applied by the Indians to the Af- Deckani (a dialect of Hindustani) was the usual 
ghans.but more generally to the Indian descendants language of the Mussulmans in the beginning of 
of that people. the sixteenth century. 

4 Ferisbta, vol. ii. p. 72. The remark shows that 5 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 84. 
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Among the other wars of the A'dil Shahi kings, those with the Portuguese are ' 
mentioned by the native historians with affected negligence. They Want with the 
state that Goa was lost under Eusof, retaken by that king in person, Portugue * e ' 
and lost again under his son Ismael ; 6 but as the kings of Bijapur and Ahmednagar 
afterwards made a simultaneous attack on the Portuguese at Goa and Choul, (a.d. 
1570,) and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not have been insen¬ 
sible to the formidable character of their antagonists . 7 

This confederacy, as well as the battle of Talicdta, was subsequent to the acces¬ 
sion of Akber. When that emperor first interfered effectually in the affairs of the 
Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Pbrahim II., had emerged from a long minority, 
and was taking an active part in the internal disputes of Ahmed- I'.h.' Im! 
nagar. 


Dynasty of Nizam Shcih at Ahmednagar . 


FOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDU CONVERT. 


A.D. A.H. 

Ahmed . 1490 896 

Burhan . 1508 914 

Hustfn . 1553 961 

Murtezza. 1565 972 


A.D. A.H. 

Mfr&n Husdu .. .. 1588 996 

Ismdel . 1588 997 

Burhdnll. 1590 999 


A.D. A.H. 

I'brahim. 1694 1003 

Ahmed II. •. •• 1594 1004 

Bahadur. 1595 1004 


The father of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, was a Bramin 
of Bijapur. Having been taken prisoner, and sold for a slave to the Balimani 
king, he was converted, and rose to the first dignity in the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the Bahmani 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their origin, that 
they had frequent wars with the kings of Berar for the possession of Patri, a village 
in the latter country, to which their Bramin ancestors had been hereditary ac¬ 
countants. In the same spirit Burhan (who was the second king) appointed a 
Bramin, named Kawar Sein, to be his pdshwa, or prime minister, and derived great 
advantage from the confidence he reposed on him. This dynasty imitated that of 
Bijapur in employing Marattas, but not to the same extent. 1 hose in their service 
were chiefly infantry, and much employed as garrisons in hill forts. 

Their liberality to other religions did not save the Nizam Shahs from the 
influence of the sects in their own. The second king openly professed Religious fac- 
the Shia religion; and, although assailed by tumults within, and a i'.° D n . 1537 , 
combination of the orthodox kings around, was more successful than A Hl ® 44 * 
his neighbour at Bijapur, and made good the establishment of his own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the murder of Miran Husen, the fifth 
king, the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, A D> iws, 
and the Sunni religion introduced. 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the sixth king, 
Ismael, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for a new sect called 
Mehdevi, or Gheir Mehdi, which is very odious to the other Mussulmans. It may 
have been owing to this division that we find the native Deckanis and a.d. isos, 
the Abyssinians on different sides in the dissensions which ultimately 
destroyed the monarchy; but those dissensions had not much of a religious 
character. 

8 This was the second capture by Albuquerque 7 Briggs’s Ferbhta, vol. i. p. 134. Grant Duff, 
in 1510. vol. i. p. 77. 
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Ilie share of the Ahmednagar governments in the wars and confederacies of the 
'£55 other kings has been noticed. It had also wars of its own with Can- 
the Deckan - desh and Berar, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in a.d. 1572, 
and annexed the territory to its own. Previous to this success, the Nizam Shahi 
king was subjected to a great humiliation, having been besieged in his capital by 
Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat, and compelled to acknowledge his superiority, 
and to do homage to him in very submissive forms. 8 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged in Ahmed- 
a.d. 1530, nagar by Ram Raja of Bijayanagar, then combined with Bijapur, 

a.h. 93 * an d reduced to accept an interview with him on terms of marked 

inferiority. 

It was the pride displayed by Ram Raja on this and some other occasions, that 
a.d. uses, led to the general combination against him, the result of which has 
a.h. s72. ^ been already mentioned. 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfortunate 
Miscellaneous occasion, that in one campaign against the A / dil Shah, the king lost 

fucto - upwards of 600 guns. Many of these may have been mere swivels ; 

but one was the famous cannon now at Bijapur, which is one of the largest pieces 
of brass ordnance in the world. 9 

Ferishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) under this dynasty. They were occasioned by the most trifling disputes: it 
was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to the 
death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferishta himself wit¬ 
nessed a meeting of this sort, in which there were three on each side, and five of 
the combatants grey-bearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. Three 
were killed on the spot, and the survivors died of their wounds. 10 These duels 
were always fought with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended all that is 
Extent of the now called the Suhah of Aurangabad, and all the west of that of B£rar. 

kingdom. p. also possessed a portion of the sea-coast in the Concan, between the 
tracts belonging to Guzerat and Brjapur. 


Dynasty of Kutb Shdh at Grolconda. 

FOUNDED BY KUTB KULI, A TURKMAN SOLDIER. 


Sultan Killt 
J urns til’d 


A.D. A.H. a.d. A.H. I A.d. a.h. 

1512 918 Subbrfn Ktfii .. ., 1550 95? Mohammed Kdli ,. 1680 988 

1643 940 I 1'brahfm. 1550 95? | 


9 Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, the founder of the dynasty, was a Turkman of Ha- 
madan in Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he certainly 
came to India a free man in quest of military service. He entered the guards of 
the Bahmani king, distinguished himself on many occasions, and was governor of 


8 On this occasion Bahddur Sbfih showed his 
superiority by speaking Guzerati, his own language, 
and the Nizfcn Sh&h replied in Persian, which 
might be considered as common to both. 

9 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii p. 243. This gun is 

four feet eight inches in diameter at the muzzle. 


The calibre is two feet four inches (Grant Duff, vol. 
i. p. 112); it Is only fifteen feet long (Colonel Sykes, 
Bombay Transactions, vol. iii. p. 62); and weighs 
forty tons (Colonel Briggs, above quoted), 
io Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 208. 
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(if vn^ENpl': 

‘IVningana when the monarchy broke up. It is not certain when he assume- 
" royal 4i tie, but he was king in substance from a.d. 1512, a.h. 918. 

He openly professed the Shfa religion from his accession, and met K<ub proves 
with no opposition in introducing it into his dominions. g«on. 

At the end of a long reign he left a territory extending from the Godaveri to 
beyond the Kishna, and from the sea to a line drawn west of Heider- Extent of his 
abad about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude. The north- kingdom - 
western districts of this territory were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those on the south-west were gained from Bijayanagar; but by far the greater part 
of Sultan Kuli’s conquests were from the remains of the Warangdl Conque8t9 from 
family and other chiefs of Telingana. He gained a great victory at thoHinthi8 - 
Cdndapilli over all those chiefs united, with the addition of the raja of Orissa; and 
although the raja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeavoured to support the cause of 
his religion, the government of Warangdl was never restored, nor the Mahometan 
power disturbed within the limits above mentioned. 

Sultan Kuli was sometimes interrupted in his operations against the Hindus by 
attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismael A’dil Shah, ware with the 
He however took a much less active share than the rest in the wars tanking. 101 ” 0 * 
among the kings of the Deckan. 

He was murdered at the age of ninety by his son, Jamshid, who succeeded him, 
and reigned for seven years. The third king was a minor, and only reigned a few 
months; but I'brahim, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty years, and his time 
was marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty. 

He had a Hindu minister named Jagded, and most of his infantry and all his 
garrisons were composed of Telingas of the same religion. Jagdeo I/brahlm> the 
quarrelled with his master, fled to Berar, and was there appointed to a f6urth k,ng - 
great command. He afterwards went over to Ram Raja of Bijayanagar, and by 
his influence a combination, formed between, the raja, Ali A'dil Shah, Hiswnw. 
and Ali Band Shah, was enabled to overrun a great part of I'brahim’s country, 
and shut him up in his capital: peace was however restored, and I'brahim after¬ 
wards joined in the general confederacy against Ram Raja. 

The Kutb Shahi kings took part in the wars and alliances of the other Mahometan 
monarchs in which they are generally connected with the kings of Ahmednagar ; 
but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition : their aggrandisement 
was always at the expense of the Hindus. I'brahim took advantage of conquers on 
the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that country from Coromandel. 
Bengal, to recover Rajamandri and the country north of the Godaveri up to 
Chicacol, which had been seized by the Hindus on the dissolution of the Bahmani 
kingdom ; and his successor, Mohammed Kuli, carried on his conquests to the 
south of the Kishna, and added Gandicota. Cadapa, and the rest of the country up 
to the river Penar, to his dominions. 

It was this last king who built Heiderabad. He at first gave it the name of 
Bhagnagar, (by which the Hindus call it still), and to it he transferred his capital 
from the neighbouring site of Golcdnda. 

Mohammed Kuli reigned for many years after Akber’s capture of Ahmednagar, 
but his situation was little’ affected by those remote transactions. 
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Dynasty of Imdd Shahi in Berar. 



FOUNDED BY FATTEH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 

HINDU. 

A.D. A.H. I A.D. A.H. I A.D. A.II. 

Fatteh Ullah .. .. 1484 890 Deria (about) .. .. 1529 936 Tufal 
Alriudfn. 1504 910 | Burhdn (perhaps) .. 1560 968 j 

The little that is known of this small kingdom has found a place in the history 
of the neighbouring states. It extended from the Injadri hills to the Godaveri: on 
the west it bordered on Ahmednagar and Gandesh, about the middle of the seventy- 
sixth degree of east longitude. On the east its limits are uncertain, hut probably, 
did not take in Nagpur. 

Though Fatteh U llah exercised sovereign authority, yet Ala u dm seems first to 
have taken the title of king. 11 

During the minority of Burhan Imad Shah, who probably succeeded about 1560, 
his prime minister, Tufal, usurped the govermnent, and the state merged in that 
of Ahmednagar in a.d. 1572, a.h. 980. 


Dynasty of Barid Shah at Bidr . 


Kfisim . 1498 904 

Amifr. 1504 910 

All . 1549 945 

The Bands derived some importance at first from appearing as the ministers 
and representatives of the Bahmani kings; but the illusion was not kept up beyond 
the life of Kasim : neither he nor Amir took the title of king. 

Their territories were small and ill defined, and the period of their extinction is 
uncertain. 

Amir II. was reigning in a.d. 1609, a.h. 1018, when Ferishrta closed that part 
of his history. 


I'brahim.1562 

Kifsim II.1569 


Mfrza Ali 
Amir II. 


1572 1000 


Griizerat . 

KINGS OF GUZERAT. 


A.H. 

Mozaffer Shfib .. .. 1396 799 

Ahmed Sh&h .. .. 1412 815 

Mohammed Sh&h .. 1443 847 

Ktftb Shah. 1451 855 

D&iid Shah reigned one week. 


A .U. A.II, 

Mahmiid Shfih Begara 1459 863 
Mozaffer Sh&h II. .. 1511 917 
Seconder Shah .. .. 1526 932 

Mahmdd Sb&h II. .. 1526 932 
Bah&dur Sh£h .. .. 1526 932 


A.D. A.H. 

Miron Mohammed Sh&h 

Farukhf. 1536 943 

Mahmiid Sh&h III. .. 1553 961 
Ahmed Sh&h II. .. 1561 969 
Mozaffer Sb6h HI. .. 1551 969 


Guzerat is bounded on the north-east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
Description of ^ A'ravalli mountains with theVindya chain; on the south it has 
g merit. the sea, which nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula 
equal in extent to all the rest of the province; on the west it has the desert, 
including that portion called the Rin. The only open part of the frontier is on 


. 11 This is variously related in different places of Ferisbta; but see vol. iii. p. 350, 351. 
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the north-west, where a plain between the lulls and the desert connects it with 
Marwar. 


The northern hills are steep and rugged; and the branches which they send out 
towards the south are covered with thick woods, as are the numerous ravines 
which run from their base to the principal rivers. The country gradually gets 
more open as it'recedes from the mountains, and the lower part stretching for 
about sixty miles in depth along the sea is a plain of extraordinary fertility. 

The peninsula is sometimes distinguished from the rest of Guzerat, and was 
formerly called Soreth (or Sourashtra), now Katiwar. 

It is for the most part composed of low hills, and is, in general, naked and 
unfertile; Ibut there are separate plains on the sea which extend to a great dis¬ 
tance inland, and are rich and open. 

Nearly in the south is a hilly district, called Babriawar, which is covered with 
woods. 

When Guzerat separated from Delhi, the new king had but a narrow territory 
on the plain. On the north-west were the independent rajas of Jhalor Qri . i exteBt 
and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally levied contributions. The raja of the kingdom, 
of l'da, another Rajput prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills; 
and though he was often obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular 
tribute, yet those advantages were seldom gained without a struggle; and he was 
a constant source of disturbance to the king of Guzerat, by joining his enemies and 
harbouring fugitives from his coimtry. 

The rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhfls 
and Culis, among whom some Rajput princes, mostly connected with M^war, had 
also founded petty states. 12 

The peninsula was in the hands of nine or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly 
come from Cach and Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were, 
probably, tributary; but by no means obedient. All these petty states preserved 
their existence during the ascendency of the Moguls, and were, within these few 
years, almost as independent as imder the kings of Guzerat. The real possessions 
of those kings, therefore, only included the plain between the hills and the sea; 
and even of that the eastern part belonged to an independent raja, who resided in 
the hill fort of Champaner. On the other hand, the Guzerat territory stretched 
along the sea to the south-east, so as to include the city of Surat and some of the 
country beyond it. 

With these small means, the kings of .Guzerat made, at least, as considerable a 
figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bahmani family, in the Deckan. 


Mozaffer Shah. 

Farhat ul Mulk was appointed governor of Guzerat in the reign of Firuz 
Toghlak. Having given great offence to the Mussulmans of the pro- Foun ded ^ 
vinces, and even excited the suspicions of the court of Delhi, by the •on of a Kdjptit 
means he took to court the Hindus, he was displaced by Mahmud II., convert * 
and Mozaffer Khan was appointed in his room. Farhat opposed the entrance of 
the new governor with an army chiefly composed of Hindus; he was A . D . i89i, 
defeated, and Mozaffer took possession. 13 Mozaffer was the son of a A,H ' 

Ddngarpiir, BMnswarah, &c.; these subsist to the present day. 

>3 Mr. Bird’s History of Guzer&t, p. 181, and notes. 
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A.D. 1891, 
a.h. 793. 
Hia ware. 


and subsequent 
evacuation of 
MAlwa. 


Rajput convert, who had risen from a low station about the court to the highest 
offices. He had himself been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and ap¬ 
pears to have been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility to 
the Hindus. 

It is uncertain when he took the title of king. His reign commenced in reality 
from the time when he became governor. He was successful in his 
wars. He occupied 1 'dar, and brought the raja to submission. He 
fought a great battle in the peninsula; after which he took and retained Diu, on 
the sea-coast: he went to war with the king of Canddsh, about the district of 
Sultanpur; and although hostilities were often renewed in after reigns, yet, for his 
time, the question was favourably settled. 

He once besieged Mandalghar, in M^war, and extorted a contribution : he pro¬ 
ceeded from that place to Ajmir, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way back plundered 
Jhalor, and destroyed the temples. 

His greatest war was with Malwa. Hushang Shah, the second king, was suspected 
His occupation of poisoning his father; and as Mozaffer had been on very friendly 
tenns with the deceased, he made the revenge of his murder a pretext 
for invading Malwa. He was successful beyond his hopes: he defeated 
Hushang, made him prisoner, and got possession of the whole of his kingdom. He 
a.d. 1407, soon found, however, that he could not retain his conquest ; and per¬ 
ceiving that the inhabitants were about to set up another king, he 
thought it prudent to get what he could from his prisoner, and to restore him to 
a a. 1408, the throne. During Mozaffer’s government, Mahmud Tdglilak came to 
A.H. an. Guzerat, on his flight from Delhi: he was ill received, and obliged to 
repair to Malwa. 

Hushang Shah did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
^.n m uii? 1<lh ' Mozaffer he took part with a faction opposed to the accession of that 
Hh'wmwKh king’s grandson, Ahmed Shah, and began a series of wars between the 
Hindo*neigh 1 ” ^ wo countries that lasted for many years. Ahmed Shah thrice invaded 
boure. Malwa, and once penetrated to Saranpur, in the east of the kingdom, 

where he gained a victory. On the other hand, the king of Malwa assisted 
a.d. 1422, Ahmed’s enemies, Hindu as well as Mahometan ; combined with the 
refractory rajas within the territory of Guzerat, and twice made his 
way to the capital, but without any important result. 

MahometM hcr Ahmed Shah made, also, the usual expeditions against I'dar, Jhalor, 
king*. and the peninsula; and had two wars with Canddsh. On one occasion, 

he marched as far as Nag<5r, in the north of Marwar, where his uncle was in 
a.d. me, revolt against Seiad Khizr, of Delhi. He was obliged to retreat on the 
A H ‘ 819 ' advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as Jhaldr . 14 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
a.d. 1429, islands of Bombay and Salsette, by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, 

a.h. 833. during an attempt to subdue the Concan. 15 

It does not appear how those places came into the hands of the king of Guzerat. 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as the expedition to recover 
them was made by sea. The Bahmani king was driven out; but remained hostile, 
and more than once joined the king of Canddsh in his wars with Ahmed Shah. 
Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed Shah brought the interior of 
Guzerat into good order. He established forts in different places, to bridle the 
disaffected; and built the town of Ahmednagar, (the solid and extensive walls of 
which still remain), as a check on the raja of 1 'dar. He also founded Ahmedabad, 


n Ferishta, vol. i. p. 609, vol. iv. p. 18, and 
Bird’s Guzer&t, p. 189. 

is Briggs's Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 413. A somewhat 


different order is given to the same events in vol. 
iv. p. 27. 
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thenc^fdrth his capital, and still one of the greatest cities in India, both from the 
number of the inhabitants and the magnificence of the buildings. 16 

Ahmed Shah was a zealous Mussulman. He destroyed temples, and built 
mosques; and is said to have greatly contributed to extend his religion among his 
subjects. 


The usual contests with Malwa and I'dar continued under the two next kings, 
Mohammed Sb&h and Kutb Shah. The second of them (Kutb Shah) Mohammed 
commenced a more serious war with Kumbho, the rana of Me"war, 
whose capital was Chitdr. Me war had been invaded by Ahmed Shah ^"’k bLk 
in the time of Mdkal, the predecessor of Kumbho; but the present war 
originated in the support given by Kutb Shah to his relation in Nag<5r ^ BWanwittl 
against the Rajput prince, who was laying the foundation of that great M * w&r - 
power, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against Baber. In these wars 
the king of Guzerat had almost invariably the advantage. He gained A D . , 4S7 , 
two victories; besieged Chitdr; took A'bu, a mountain celebrated A * H,8e1, 
for its sanctity, and subdued the raja of Sirdhi, one of Kumbho’s allies. 

On the death of Kutb Shah, his uncle, D&ud Khan, was placed D*MKh4n. 
on the throne. He was deposed within a few days for incapacity, and 
became an eminent dervise. He was succeeded by Mahmud, surnamed Muhmad r<s- 
Bdgarra, a brother of Kutb Shah. Mahmud was fourteen years old 6nrra ' 

. . . . , J a.d. X459, to 

at his accession; reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the greatest 15U - 
of the kings of Guzerat. 17 He soon showed his vigour in repressing goveSent! 
the turbulence of his nobles; and at an early period of his reign he He rescue* the 
made a diversion in favour of the former enemy of hist house, the of 
Bahmani* king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and reduced JJ5?’ 
to extremities by the king of Malwa. 

His territory having been harassed by depredations from Cach, he crossed 
the Rin, overran that country, carried his aims to the Indus, and Marches to the 
defeated a considerable body of Beloches on its banks. Indu “- 

His greatest exploits were, the reduction of Girnar, or Junaghar, and of 
Champaner. The first of these places (Girnar) is in the south of the rak^Gimdr 
peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for its strength and p« n * r - 
sanctity. 

These enterprises occupied several years, 18 and afforded examples of the usual 
desperation of the Rajputs, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mussul¬ 
mans. The raja of Girnar was compelled to embrace the religion of Mahomet, and 
the raja of Cliampandr was put to death for a firm adherence to his own. 

Mahmud also quelled insurrections at home, and levied tribute His wars with 
on I'dar. In one of his wars with Canddsh, he marched as far as j^° mctnn 
Asirghar; and on a previous occasion, he had obliged the Nizam a . d . 1507, 
Shahi king of Ahmednagar, in the Deckan, to raise the siege of A D ufl0 
Doulatabad. 


is Ahmed Shah is said to have introduced the 
practice of giving to each soldier, land to the yearly 
value of half his pay, the whole having previously 
been issued in money. The measure is spoken of 
by the Guzer&t historian with applause, although 
it appears calculated to injure both the discipline 
and the comfort of the soldier. ( Bird’s History). 

17 The European travellers of his day seem to 
have formed a tremendous idea of this monarch. 
Bartema (in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 147) and Barbosa 
are both full of him. One of them gives (Ramusio, 
vol. i. p. 296) a formidable account of his personal 
appearance, and both agree that a principal part of 
hi§ food consisted of mortal poisons; and so im¬ 


pregnated was his system with his diet, that if a fly 
settled on him it instantly dropped down dead. 
His usual way of putting men of consequence to 
death was to blow on them after he had been chewing 
bftel. He is the original of Butler’s “Prince of 
Cambay,” whose 

“-daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad.” 

The fate of his wives is related with perfect serious¬ 
ness by the above authors. 

18 Girn&r was annually attacked from a n. 1468 to 
1470, a .ii. 873 to 875, and Ch&mpaner was not taken 
till A.D. 1483, A H. 888. 
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But what chiefly distinguishes him from former Mussulman princes is the 
His maritime number of his maritime expeditions. He took the islands of Jigat and 
Bdt, then, as in recent times, nests of pirates; and sent out vessels 
88 7-’ mounting guns from Cambay, which defeated the pirates of Balsar in 
an action at sea. 

He also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a revolted 
a.d, H94, officer of the Bahmani king. On this occasion, his fleet was destroyed 
in a storm, and he owed his recovery of Bombay to the co-operation of 
the king of the Deckan. 

He had afterwards a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his naval 
Ho co-operates enterprise. The Mamluk Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelve ships 


SfE^t‘ in the Bed Sea, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese in India, 
with"he*Portu- and Mahmud entered zealously into his views. He sailed, himself, to 

gueac. 


and Mahmud entered zealously into his views. 

Daman, and afterwards to Bombay; and at length sent a large fleet 
from Diu, under the command of A'ias Sultani, an officer who had distinguished 
himself at Champandr. The Guzerat vessels, though much inferior in size to 
those of the Mamluks, were numerous; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portuguese squadfon in the harbour of Choul, south of 
Bombay. The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history 
of the Portuguese. It may be sufficient to say, here, that the Mussulmans were 
successful in this first action, and that A'iaz is mentioned with applause by the 
a.d. i 5 o«, Portuguese writers for his humanity and .courtesy on the occasion. 

a.h. 9i3. The cojQ-pined fl ee fc was afterwards defeated, and the Mamluk part of 

it annihilated, in a great battle close to Diu. 19 

The Mamluks, however, continued to send squadrons to the Indian seas, a 
practice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Their 
object was to open the navigation of the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf; and for 
this purpose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with the 
Portuguese; but they never entertained any views towards obtaining possessions 
for themselves in that country. 

The reign of Mozaffer II. opened with a splendid embassy from Shah Ismael, 
Modifier ii. king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian 

a!h. 917.’ princes, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the 

Shia religion, which Ismael was so eager to introduce. 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with I'dar. A more honour- 
Generoeity to the able enterprise presented itself at tbe end of that time. Mahmud, king 
king of Miiwa. 0 f having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by 

Mddni Bai, a Hindu chief to whom he had confided the management of his affairs, 
fled to Guzerat, and solicited the aid of Mozaffer, who went in person into Malwa, 
took the capital, compelled Bana Sanga, who was coming tb the aid of the Hindu 
cause, to retreat; and, after restoring Mahmud to his authority, withdrew to 
A.n. mo, Guzerat without exacting any sacrifice in return. He had not long 

WarwUh San quitted Malwa before Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, and made 

mna of McfwfS?’ him prisoner, but generously released him, and made an honourable 

peace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mozaffer II., hy marching to 
the assistance of the raja of I'dar, and plundering Guzerat as far as Ahmedabad. 

Next year, Mozaffer II. retaliated by sending an army, under A'iaz Sultani, 
against Sanga. A'iaz besieged the rana in Mandesdr, and had granted him terms, 


i» The Mahometan historians suppress this de¬ 
feat, and say very little of their wars with the 
Portuguese, even when their own party was suc¬ 
cessful. Three or four years after this battle, an 
interview took place between Albuquerque and 


A'i&z, and the character of the latter, given by the 
Portuguese viceroy, is related in Faria (vol. i. p. 
193 ). “ He said lie had not seen a more perfect 
courtier, or fitter to deceive, and at the same time 
please, an understanding man.” * 





GUZERAT. 

the king of Malwa arrived to co-operate with his army. The king ear? 
pressed A'iaz to profit by this advantage; but A'iaz was steady to his engagement, 
and withdrew his troops in spite of the king’s remonstrances. 

Mozaffer II. died in a.d. 1526, after a reign of fourteen years. *•«. 932 . 

The rapid disappearance of two sons and successors of Mozaffer (whose names 
were Secander and Mahmud II.) left the throne open to Bahadur. Bubddur. 
This prince, though only the third of Mozaffer’s sons, seems always to have been 
looked on as the probable heir of his father: on some discontent, however, he had 
left the court and gone to Delhi, where he remained with Sult&n I'brahim L6di 
until Baber’s invasion. His absence occasioned his temporary exclusion ; but the 
assassination of one brother and the deposal of the other replaced him in his 
station. He had still to encounter opposition from a third brother, who was 
assisted by Sanga and some other Hindu chiefs. This last pretender being killed 
in action, Bahadur remained the only claimant to the throne. 

His first measure was to reduce the Rajput princes of I'dar and the neighbouring 
mountains. He was soon after solicited by his nephew, the king of Takes part in 
Cand^sh, to come to his assistance, and that of the king of Berar, who ot tbe 
had confederated against Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar. 

The whole conduct of the war was conceded to Bahadur, and his permanent 
supremacy was formally acknowledged by the other kings. So sue- Hi(# supremacy' 
cessful were his operations, that Nizam Shah, though joined by Band SjISEkS&Jf 
Shah, king of Bidr, was obliged to yield the points in contest with Ahmj£ rdr * 
Cande'sh and Berar, and to gratify the vanity of Bahadur Shah, by an nafiar ' 
act of personal homage, as has been mentioned in another place. 

Bahadur’s next enterprise was attended with a still more splendid result. 
Mahmud, king of Malwa, who had been restored to Ins throne by conquest of 
Mozaffer II., was not restrained by that obligation from intriguing 
against the son of his benefactor; and with equal ingratitude he seized Guzerdt * 
the opportunity of Rana Sanga’s death to attack his successor, Rana Rattan Sing. 
The rana was before in close alliance with Bahadur Shah, and they now united to 
revenge their common injuries. Mahmud was made prisoner in A p l531f 
Mandu, his capital, and was sent to Guzerat. He was afterwards put 5 

to dea^h; and his dominions were taken possession of by Bahadur su&b&n - 
Shah, and annexed to his hereditary kingdom. 

Bahadur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
One of the principal instruments of the revolution in Malwa was Tro „bic«in 
Silliadi, a Rajput, who had risen under Mahmud to the government of MlUwa - 
Raisin, Bhilsa, and other places in the east of Malwa, to which he had since added 
the possession of Ujen. 

Bahadur Shah appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while so 
powerful a chief remained, especially as Silhadi was in some measure under the 
protection of the rana of Mdwar. He therefore made him prisoner while on a visit 
to the royal camp; and, taking advantage of the surprise occasioned by this act of 
treachery, got possession of the city of Ujen: Bopat Rai, the son of Silhadi, fled to 
Chi tor; and Raism, a strong hill fort belonging to that chief, held out under his 
brother. 

It was long before Bahadur could overcome the opposition thus raised ; and he 
might have entirely failed in doing so, if Rattan Sing, the rana of Chit<5r, had not 
died and been succeeded by his son, Vicramajit, under whom that government lost 
much of its energy. 

During Bahadur’s absence on this expedition, a serious attack had been made 
on Diu by a great armament of the Portuguese, but had been repulsed by the 
valour of the garrison (Feb. 1531). 
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Disputes with 
the Portuirucse 
at Diti. 


Having taken whatever measures were necessary against tliis enemy, Bahadur 
Shah again turned his attention to Chitor. So much was the power of 
Mewar diminished, that he commenced his operations with the siege of 
the capital; and at the end of three months constrained the raja to 
purchase peace by the payment of a heavy contribution. 20 It was about 
this time that Bahadur Shah provoked the war with Humayun, the 
result of which has already been related. 21 During Bahadur’s abode at 
Diu, he entered into negotiations with the Portuguese. Among other concessions 
he gave them leave to build a factory ; and they furnished him, in return, with a 
Bahadur re- body of 500 Europeans, to assist him in recovering his kingdom. As 
soon as Guzerat was settled after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahadur 
Shah again turned his attention to Diu, where the Portuguese were 
surrounding their new factory with a wall, and, as he conceived, con¬ 
verting it into a fortification. He there found Nuno de Cunha, the Portuguese 
viceroy, who had come with a fleet to secure his new acquisition. Remonstrances 
and explanations took place, to appearance on a friendly footing; but both the 
Mussulman and Portuguese historians justify the belief that treachery was 
meditated by both parties, and that each Was watching an opportunity to execute 

th^Portugu'ese his desi S n ‘ Nun ° de Cunha, when invited to visit the king, feigned 
riceroy. sickness; and Bahadur, to lull his suspicions, went on board his ship 

with a few attendants. When on board, Bahadur Shah was alarmed at some 
whispering and signs which passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, 
Dea tho f Bahi- taking a hasty leave, got into his boat to go ashore. An affray took 
place, which the Portuguese represent as accidental, and the Mussul¬ 
mans as designed; and the result was, that several lives were lost on each side, and 
that Bahadur Shah threw himself into the sea, and, after being stunned by a blow 
of an oar, was despatched with a halbert. 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a favourable construction ; but Bahadur could have had 
no immediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board . unattended; and as 
the object of the Portuguese must have been to seize and not to murder the king, 
it is unlikely that they would, if prepared for such a step, have allowed him to 
A.n. r.37, leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unintentionally 
from the mutual alarm of the parties : if either was guilty of pre¬ 
meditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on the Portuguese. 22 

Bahadur Shah’s natural heir was his nephew Mahmud, the son of Latif Khan, 
who had formerly been his rival; but that prince was a prisoner in the hands of 
Mtfrtfn Moham- his cousin by the mother’s side, Miran Shdh, king of Candesh; and the 
mt latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for him¬ 

self. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks; and as his brother, 
who succeeded in Candesh, though in possession of the same advantages, was not 
so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmud was at length set at liberty, and 
allowed to take possession of his right. 

He took the title of Mahmud III., and had a reign of sixteen years, remarkable 
for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs. His death was 
attended with circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinary course; he 
was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, whom he had at one time ordered to be 
built up to the neck in a wall and left to starve, and had released when nearly 

so Among the property given up on this occa- rishta, vol. i. p. 141). For the date of this first 
sion, was a girdle of jewels, which had been taken siege, see Bird’s History of Guzerat, p. 216, note 

from a former king of Guzerat, and which was 21 Pages 382, 383. 

afterwards sent with Babfidur Shfih’s fumily to 22 See a full and judicious examination of the 
Medina, and iound its way at last into the treasury accounts of both parties in a note on Colonel 

of the grand signor. (Colonel Briggs's note on Fe- Briggs's Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 132. 


Mahmfid III. 
a.d. 1538, 




MALWA. 


dead, on his attempting, even in that extremity, to bend his head to the king as He 
passed. The chaplain, after the murder, sent for the principal nobles, and put 
each privately to death as he appeared. He then assumed the crown; A 0 155{Mj 
but, as might have been expected, was put to death by the remaining A,H * 961 
officers the moment he presented himself in public. 

Mahmud III. built the castle of Surat, which still remains; and likewise enclosed 
a park of fourteen miles in circumference with a wall; an unusual work in a 
country where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. 

A supposititious child was now set up by a party under the name Ahmed ir. 
of Ahmed II. He lived to grow up, and probably to have a will of A D . iw, 
his own, for he was assassinated after a reign of eight years. 

A similar pageant was next set up under the title of Mozaffer III., Mo2affer ni « 
and the kingdom was partitioned among the leading conspirators. 

Dissensions broke out among them, and the country became a scene Akber.^ 
of continual war, confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber, *.**. eoo. 
as will appear in his reign. 


Malwa . 


FOUNDED BY DILAWAR, OF A FAMILY FROM GHOR. 


KINGS OF MA’lWA. 

A.D. A.H. 

Dilawar Ghdri .. .. 1401 804 


A.D. A.H. 

Husheng Gh<5ri .. 1405 808 

Mohammed Ghori .. 1432 835 

Mahrmid Khilji .. 1435 839 


A.D. A.H. 

Ghel&s u din Khilji.. 1482 887 
NfLsir u dfn Khilji .. 1500 908 
Mahmiid U. Kbiljt .. 1512 916 


It has been mentioned that Malwa became independent at the end of the reign 
of Sultan Firuz Tdghlak. The first king was Dilawar Ghori, whose ancestors 
were natives of Gh<5r, and who claimed through his mother a connexion with the 
royal family of that country. 

His successor founded the capital, Mandu, remarkable for its situation on a rich 
table-land of thirty-seven miles circumference, surrounded by rocky precipices, as 
well as for the magnificence of its buildings. 23 

He was engaged in those constant wars with Guzerat, which have already been 
related in the account of that kingdom. His successors were generally 
at peace with Guzerat; but they had frontier wars with the king of 
Juanpur on the Jamna, and with the king of Cand4sh on the Tapti. iS’.iufto 
They had also wars with the Bahmani kings in Berar; and they once Jg* 
laid siege to Bidr, the capital of the last-named monarch (1461). One A . D . mo, 
king, Mahmud I., besieged Delhi, and was defeated by Behldl L<5di, as A,H ' 844 ’ 
has been related. The same prince began a series of wars with Kumbho f^ n J 443 
Sing, the raja of 01iit6r or Mdwar ; but although they lasted upwards *’•«• nWto 
of fifteen years, involved other Hindu princes, and led to many battles a.h. 863.’ 
and sieges, they made no material changes in the extent of the Mahometan territory. 

The reign of Mahmud II. was more fertile in events than all that preceded it, 
and deserves to be particularly noticed. Mnhnmd n. 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged in a civil war with 
his brother, Sahib Khan, in which his success was principally owing JJjf 
to the support of a Rajput chief named Medni Rai, who joined Ardency of 
him at the commencement with a considerable body of his tribe. The Hind* chief, 
struggle was long and arduous, and was renewed, after an interval, with assistance 


23 Sir J. Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. pp. 29, 40. 
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to the pretender from the king of Delhi; hut the courage and talents of Medni Rai 
again prevailed. 

These long-continued services gave the Rajput chief a complete ascendency over 
his master, and threw the whole administration of the government into his hands. 
The superiority thus conferred on a Hindu excited universal discontent among -the 
Mahometans, and led to the rebellion of several governors of provinces, who were 
crushed in succession by M6dni Rai. 

By the results of these contests Mddni Rai became all-powerful, removed eveiy 
Mahometan from about the king’s person, and filled the court and army with 
Rajputs. Mahmud at length became alarmed ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover his authority, he felt that he was a prisoner in his own capital, and 
a n. i 5 i 7 , seized an opportunity of escaping to Guzerat. Mozaffer Shah, king 
Mahmtui flies °f ^at country, came to his assistance. The war lasted for more than 
to Guzerdt. a y ear . Mandu, the capital, was taken after a desperate defence by 
the Rajputs; and the king of Guzerat, having restored Mahmud to his authority, 
a . d . 1519, returned to his own dominions. Me'dni Rai had retired to Chanderi, 
is res 9 tore<i by of wliich place he was perhaps the hereditary chief. Mahmud marched 
Baiidciur shdh. a g a j ns t an d found him strengthened by the alliance of Raja Sanga, 
who had come with the whole of his army 'to defend Chanddri. 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmud was defeated; and as, although weak in 
Is defeated, other points, he was distinguished for his courage, he endeavoured to 
and e reF^d e b^r maintain the combat until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and 
&. rilaao made prisoner. The Rajput prince treated him with courtesy, and 
after a short interval generously released him. 

The mean spirit of Mahmud was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
His ingratitude, enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the 
difficulties of a new reign by attacking Rattan Sing, the son of the late raja. 

Rattan Sing applied to Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded Mozaffer on 
the throne of Guzerat, and who had likewise reason to complain of the 
ingratitude of the king of Malwa. Mahmud, unable to withstand so 
powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taken by Bahadur Shah, and 
was afterwards himself made prisoner: when the kingdom of Malwa 
was permanently annexed to Guzerat. 


A.o. 1525, 


He is defeated 
and his king¬ 
dom annexed 
to Guzenit. 


Candtsh. 


FOUNDED BY MALI# RAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT. 


fabu'kiii kings of ca'n- 
de'sh. 

A.D. A.H. 

Malik Rfija 
Nasfr Khan (first 

king) . 1399 801 

MMn A'dil KMn .. 1437 841 


A.D. A.H. 

MIr&n Mob&rik .. 1441 844 

A'dil Khii.n 1. 1467 861 

D&iid Kluin .. .. 1503 909 

A'dil Khan II.1510 

Mir&n Mohammed 
Shfih . 1520 926 


A.D. A.H. 

MMnMoMrik .. 1535 942 
Mil an Mohammed 

Khan . 1568 974 

Raja Ali Kh&n .. .. 1576 984 

Bah&dur Shah .. .. 1596 1005 


The kingdom of Candtfsh was merely the lower part of the valley of the Tapti 
(the upper part being included in Berar) ; on the south it had the hills which 
support the table-land of the Deckan, and on the north the Injadri range. It was 
only separated from Guzerat by forests. It was a rich country, watered by 
innumerable streams. Its history is almost entirely comprised in the small 
portion which its wars and alliances contributed to that of the neighbouring 
countries. 









BENGAL. JtTANPUR. 



f D )|| BENGAL. JtTANPUR. 

The first prince who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent 
the Calif O'mar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Guzer&t, from 
whom his son received the title of king, and to whom both he and his successors 
acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

There is nothing to mention in their domestic history, except the taking of the 
strong lull fort of Asirghar by treachery from a Hindu chief, and the founding of 
the city of Burhanpur near that fortress. Burhanpur was made the capital. It is 
still a large city; and the ruins of public edifices around it show it to have been 
formerly much more considerable. The whole of Cand^sh, indeed, p r os P mt^of 
seems to have been in a high state of prosperity under its own kings : Cdnd< * ' 
the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were rendered applicable 
to irrigation, are equal to anything in India as works of industry and utility; 
and whether they were made by the Hindus or the kings of Candesh, they must 
have been in use under the latter, though now in ruins and buried in woods. 

<11 • i a i 'i • . -# r*nr\ Connuoi 
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Cand&h was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in a.d. 1599. 


Conquered by 
Akber. 



a.d. 

A.H. 

Fakr u dfn) 24 .. .. 

1338 

739 

Aid u dfn. 

1340 

741 

Haji Elias (or Shams 
u dfn) . 

1342 

743 

Secander . 

1357 

759 

Gheids u dfn .. . . 

1367 

769 

Sultdn u Saldtfn 

1374 

775 

Shams u dfn 11. 

1383 

785 

3Uia Kh£ns .. .. 

1386 

788 

Jit Mai for Jeldl u dfn) 1392 

795 

Ahmed . 

1409 

812 


Bengal . 



A.D. 

A.H. 

NfCsir u dfn 

.. 1426 

830 

Ndsir. 

.. 1426 

830 

Bdfbik .. .. 


832 

Eusof.. .... 


849 

Fatteh .. .. 


866 

Shdhz&deh .. .. 


88d 

Ffniz. 


886 

Mahmud .. .. 

.. 1493 

899 



900 

Aid u dfn 11. .. 

.. 1497 

904 


A.D. A.H. 


Nasrat .. .. 

.. 1521 

927 

Mahrmid .. .. 

.. 1634 

940 

ShfrShdh .. .. 

.. 1537 

945 

Selfm. 


952 

A'dili. 

.. 1548 

955 

Bahddur .. .. 


961 

Jeldludfn.. .. 


968 

Solfmdn Kirdnf 

.. 1563 

971 

Bdvazfd .. .. 


981 

Dadd. 


981 


The kingdom of Bengal went on for upwards of two centuries after its revolt 
from Mohammed Toghlak, with frequent changes of dynasty, but without events 
worth recording. Among the usurpers was Baja Kans, a Hindu zemindar. His 
son embraced the Mahometan religion. 

This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Behar. It 
included Sundergong (Dacca): Jajnager (Tipera) was tributary: Assam was 
occasionally plundered: Catak and the adjoining parts of Orissa were not acquired 
till just before the extinction of the state. 

It was conquered by Shir Shah, as has been related, and was in the hands of a 
revolted officer of one of his successors at the time of Akber’s accession. 




Khfija Jehdn 
Mobdrik .. 


a.d. A.h. I 

1394 796 I'brahfm 

1399 802 j Mahmdd 


A.D. A.n. I A.D. a.h. 

1401 804 MohammM .. .. 1457 862 
1440 844 I Husenf,- . .. .. 1457 862 


Khaja Jchan, the vizir at the time of Mahmud Toglilak’s accession, seems to 
have been unable to retain his ascendency during the minority, and to have retired 
to his government of Juanpur, and made himself independent. Four of his family 


24 The early dates in this dynasty are uncertain. Fakhr u din alive in Bengal at least a year or two 
Ibn Batuta left Delhi in a.d. 1342, and found ( after. 
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^ followed him in succession, and carried on wars with the kings of Malwa and 
Delhi. They twice besieged the latter capital; but, at length, their government 
was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behl<51 Lodi in a.d. 1476. 

It was soon occupied by Baber after his conquest; was taken by Shir Shah; 
and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till conquered by 
Akber early in his reign. 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the frontier 
between Bengal and South Behar on the south-east. 


jSind. 

After the expulsion of the Arabs (a.d. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, 
remained in the hands of the Sumera Rajputs, until the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury ; when the reigning family became extinct, and the government, after some 
changes, fell into the hands of another Rajput tribe, called Sama. 

It is uncertain when the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans; pro¬ 
bably, about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Shahab u din Ghori, or 
his immediate successors. 

The early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by Firuz 
Tdghlak, as has been related (about a.d. 1361). The Samas were soon after con¬ 
verted to the Mahometan religion; and kept the country till expelled by the 
Arghuns, who held it at Akber’s accession. 


Multan. 

Multan revolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamerlane. 
It fell into the hands of an Afghan family of the name of Langa, who held it for 
about a century. 

Early in the sixteenth century, they were dispossessed by the Arghuns of Sind, 
who were, in their turn, expelled by Prince Camran, and Multan fell under the 
house of Teimur. 

Of the other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only be said, that they 
State of the other all became independent after the invasion of Tamerlane ; and, although 
parts of India. Behlol L<5di, Baber, Humayun, and Shir Shah had recovered many of 
them, yet at Akber s accession (with the exception of the Panjab, the possession 
of which was contested by Secander Sur) they were all in the hands of adherents 
of the Afghan government. 






A. 

Abdalis, the Afghan tribes, 625. Lose 
Khorasan, 629. Renewed invasion of, 629. 
Nadir Shah gains their attachment, 629. 
Change of name to Duranis, 647. 

Abdullah supports Farokhsir, 600. Hiq 
power, 601. 

Abdullah Khan , his character, 606. De¬ 
feated—taken prisoner, 612. Sets up a new 
emperor, 612. 

Abhi Sing, viceroy of Guzerat, 620. 
Procures the assassination of Pilaji, 621. 
Retires to Marwar, 621. 

Abubekr Toghlak , 355. 

Abut Fazl murdered, 459. His office un¬ 
der Akber, 465. 

Abul Hasan, Sultan, 302. 

Abul Rashid, Sultan, 302. 

Abyssinians of Jingera, wars with the, 637. 
Adil Shah, his dynasty at Bijapur, 667. 
Adili (Mohammed), 398, 400. 
Administration of justice, 25. Of govern¬ 
ment, 61. 

Afghans , insurrections of, 375, 376, 382. 
In Bengal, 445. Wars of Akber, 448. The 
north-eastern, and their wars, described, 448. 
War with Aurangzib, 556. Set up a king, 
and coin money, 557. The, of Candahar— 
dethrone the Safaris, 625. The western, 625. 
The Ghiljeis, and the Abdalis — revolt of the 
former, 625. Favoured by Nadir Shah, 646. 
Retreat of, 647. Change of name, 647. 
Their chief Ahmed, 647. 

Afzal Khan sent against Sevaji, 546. 
Assassinated, 546. His army dispersed, 546. 
Agit Sing , raja of Marwar, 602. 

Agra, occupation of, by Baber, 364. 
Taken by Humayun, 409. Recovery of, 431. 
Shah Jehan proclaimed there, 503. Advances 
on by Shuja, 520. 

Agricultural produce, 6, 163. 

Ahmed founds a dynasty, 669. 

Ahmedabad shuts its gates on Dara, 533. 
Ahmednagar, 413. Defence of by Chand 
Sultana, 456. Taking of, 457. Recovered, 
483. Attack on, defeated, 485. Khan Jehan 
expelled, 505. Defeat of the king of, 506. 
Continued war with, 507. Murder of the 
king of, 507. Attempted restoration of the 
king of, 509. Retreat on, by Aurangzib, 
589. Dynasty of Nizam Shah, at, 669, 677. 
Ahmed Khan Abdali, crowned, 647. 


Changes the name of his tribe, 647. His 
government, 647. His views on India, 648. 
Occupies the Panjab, 648. Repulsed, 648. 
Again invades the Panjab, 650. His governor 
treacherously seized, 653. His third in¬ 
vasion, 653. Takes Delhi, 653. Protects 
Alamgir II. against the vizir, 653. His 
fourth invasion, 656. Disperses the Maratta 
troops, 657. Negotiates with Shuja u Doula, 
659. Marches against Sedasheo, 660. His 
passage of the Jamna, 660. 

Ahmed Shah repulses Ahmed Khan, 648. 
His internal arrangements, 649. Second in¬ 
vasion of the Panjab, 650. His favourite 
assassinated, 651. Plots against the son of 
Azof, 652. Defeated and deposed, 652. His 
third invasion, 653. Takes Delhi, 653. His 
massacres and exactions, 653. Returns to 
his dominions, 654. Arranges for the pro¬ 
tection of Alamgir II., 654. His fourth in¬ 
vasion, 656. Disperses the Maratta troops, 
657. Negotiates with Shuja, 659. Marches 
against Sedasheo, 660. His passage of the 
Jamna, 660. His force, 660. Destroys the 
Maratta army, 664. Retires from public 
life, 665. 

Ahmed Shah of Guzerat, and his wars, 
674. 

Ahmed II., 679. 

Ajmir, 2, Conquest of, 311. 

Akber, birth of, 392. Defeats Hemu, 400. 
State of India up to his accession, 410, 429. 
Accession, 430. General discontent at his 
court, 432. Assumes the government, 433. 
His plan for consolidating the Empire, 435. 
Quells rebellions of his officers, 437. Nominal 
government of his brother, 437. Conquest of 
Guzerat, 441, 679. And of Bengal, 443. His 
troops mutiny, 444. Interferes in the dis¬ 
putes of the Deckan, 446. Moves to Attok, 
447. Conquers Cashmir, 447. Wars with 
the north-eastern Afghans, 448. Destruc¬ 
tion of the invading army, 450. Conquers 
Sind, and recovers Candahar, 454. His 
settlement of Hindostan, 455. His expedi¬ 
tion to the Deckan, 455. Peace agreed on, 
456. War renewed, 456. Goes to the 
Deckan, 457. Returns to Hindostan, 458. 
Refractory conduct of his eldest son, 458. 
Is reconciled, 460. Death of, 462. And 
character, 463. His policy, 464. Progress 
of his religious opinions, 464. His internal 
policy, 464. Superintends translations, 465. 
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His religious and philosophical conferences, 
466. His religious system, 467. His dis¬ 
couragement of Mahometan peculiarities, 468. 
His restrictions on Hindu superstition, 469. 
His general indulgence to Hindus, 469. 
Limited progress of his religion, 471. His 
civil government, and revenue system, 471. 
His establishments, 474. Reforms and re¬ 
models the army, 475. His fortifications and 
public works, 477. His household and court, 
477. Conquest of Candesh, 681. 

Akber , Prince, defection of his army, 514. 
Flies to the Marattas, 514. Joins the Rajputs, 
563. Proclaimed Emperor, 563. Marches 
against Aurangzib, 564. Joins Sarabaji, 570. 
Goes to Persia, 575. 

Alamgir. See Aurangzib, 529-593. 

Alamgir II. proclaimed, 652. Suspected 
by the vizir Ghazi u din, 652. Entreats 
Ahmed Shah Durani to protect him against 
the vizir, 654. Murdered, 657. Events 
after his death, 658. 

Ala u din’s invasion of the Deckan, 331. 
Character of, 331, 333. His expedition to 
Guzerat, 335. Failure of his expedition to 
Telingana, 340. His death and character, 
342. Internal policy of, 342. 

Ala u din Ohori, 305. His restoration, 
306. 

Ala u din Masaud, 322. 

Ala u din (Seiad), 360. 

Algebra , 129. 

. Alienations for military service, 74. How 
controlled, 83. 

Ali Hosen, 600. 

Ali Merdan Khan , his success against 
Balkh, 510, 511. 

A Hied States of India, extent and popula¬ 
tion of, 3. 

Alptegin , his rebellion, 269. 

Altamsh , death of, 320. 

Amber or Jeipur, 417. 

. Amber (Malik), 482, 492. 

Amercot hospitably receives Humayun,390. 

Amusements , in-door, 174. 

Andra , kings of, 219. • 

Angria, wars with, 637. 

Animals , 8. 

Antiochas , 137. 

Appeals , in judicature, 25. 

Arabs, their superiority in war, 82. Con¬ 
quests, 251. Of Sind, 258. Their first in¬ 
cursion into India, 257. Their expulsion, 
262. Conquests of Transoxiana, 267. 

Aracan, flight of Shuja to, 536. 

Aram , 317. 

Aravalli hills , their extent, 2. 

Arbitration , 83, 84. 

Architecture, 157. Mussulman, 426. 

Aristotle, resemblance of Hindu logic to 
system of, 121. 

Arithmetic , 129. 

Army of Mahmud, 295. Defeat of the 
Indian, 358. Desert Humayun, 407, 419. 
Reform of the, by Akber, 475. The Ma- 
ratta, 579. Exhausted state of the Maratta, 


588. The grand army hard pressed by the 
Marattas, 589. Superiority of the invading, 
in Puna, 644. Balaji saved by a mutiny 
of Salabat’s, 644. 

Arslan, Sultan, 302. 

Arts of life, 47. Fine, 156. 

Ascetics, Hindu, 96. Religious, 235. 

Asiatic rivers, their banks, how inhabited, 1. 
Words, pronunciation of, pref. iv. 

Asoca (King), contemporary with Antio- 
chus, 138. 

Assam, expedition to, of Mir Jumla, 537. 

Assassination , Persian, of Nadir Shah, 646. 

Astronomy , 126. Antiquity of the Hindu, 
126. 

Atheistical Sankya School, 114. Separate 
doctrines of, 117. 

Atoms , doctrine of, 123. 

Attok , advance of Akber on, 447. 

Attorneys, 83. 

Aurangzib sent against the Uzbeks, 511. 
Besieged in Balkh, 511. His disastrous re- 
tfeat, 512. Sent to Candahar, 512, 513. War 
in the Deckan, 515. Intrigues at Golconda, 
515. Treacherously attacks Heiderabad, 
515. His character, 517. Cautious measures 
of, 519. Colludes with Mir Jumla, 519. 
Marches to join Morad, 520. Defeats the 
imperial army, 521. His victory over Dara, 
523. Enters Agra, 524. Imprisons Morad, 
and assumes the government, 525. Marches 
from Delhi, and pursues Dara, 530. Trea¬ 
cherous attack on his baggage, 530. Defeats 
Shuja, 531. Wins over Jeswant Sing, 532. 
Attacks and defeats Dara, 533. His dan¬ 
gerous illness, 538. Forgives Sevaji, 545. 
Prosperity of his empire, 552. Makes peace 
with Sevaji, 553. Schemes to entrap him, 
554. Breaks the peace, 555. War against 
the north-eastern Afghans, 556. Returns to 
Delhi, 558. His bigotry, 558, 559. Re¬ 
vives the poll-tax on infidels, 560. Treat¬ 
ment of the widow and children of Raja 
Jeswant Sing, 561. Marches against the 
Rajputs, 562. Devastates their territory, 562. 
And permanently alienates them, 563. His 
dangerous situation, 564. Arrives in the 
Deckan, 571. Advances to Ahmednagar, 
572. Invades Golconda, 573. Takes Bijapur, 
and destroys the monarchy, 574. Imprisons 
Prince Moazzim, 574. Takes Bijapur, and 
Golconda, 575. Besieges Raighar, 577. 
Cantons on the Bima, 582. Releases Cam- 
bakhsh, 582. His resentment against his 
general Zulfikar, 583. His new plan of em¬ 
ploying a besieging and pursuing army, 584. 
Takes Sattara, 584. His perseverance, 585. 
His indefatigable industry, 586. Distrusts 
all around him, 586. Pressed by the Marattas, 

589. Retreats to Ahmednagar, 589. De¬ 
clines in health, 589. His alarm at the ap¬ 
proach of death, 589. His death and character, 
591. His letters, 592. Miscellaneous trans¬ 
actions of his reign, 593. His Successors, 
594, 665. 

Azim, Prince, his contest with Moazzim, 594. 






, AzhU Klian pursues Khan Jehan, 506. 
Azof Khan unites with Shah Jehan, 502. 
Imprisons the Empress, 502. Defeats Sheriar, 
502. 

Azof Jah , vide Chin Kilich Khan, 605, 

609. Establishes his power in the Deckan, 

610. Defeats the armies of the Seiads, 

610. Hosen Ali marches against him, 

611. Made vizir, 613. Sent against the 
refractory governor of Guzerat, 614. Quells 
the insurrection, 614. Resigns his office, and 
goes to the Deckan, 614. His policy towards 
the Marattas, 615. Foments their dissen¬ 
sions, 618. Is attacked, and makes conces¬ 
sions, 618. Renewed intrigues of, 619. Is 
reconciled to the emperor, 622. Arrives at 
Delhi, and marches against Baji Rao, 623. 
Attacked by Baji Rao, 624, 636. Whom his 
son repulses, 636. Returns to the Deckan, 
and dies, 641. 

B. 

Baber , invasion by, 362. Retreats, 363. 
Returns, 363. Descent and early life, 365. 
His wars, 366. Driven from Transoxiana, 
368. Acquires Cabul, 369. His views on 
India, 371. Discontent of his troops, 371. 
Wars with Sanga, 372. And victory at 
Sikri, 374. Defeated in Bengal, 376. His 
sickness, 376. Death and character, 378. 
Bactria , kingdom of, 242. 

Badakhshan, expedition to, by Humayun, 406. 
Bahadur Shah invades Guzerat, 382. Ex¬ 
pels the Moguls, 384. His victory, 594. 
(See Moazzim.') Marches against the Siks, 
599. Wars of the Deckan, 677. Conquers 
Malwa, and annexes Guzerat, 677. Expul¬ 
sion of, 678. Recovers his kingdom, 678. 
Disputes with the Portuguese, 678. His 
Death, 678. 

Bahmani, kingdom of the Deckan, 411. 
States formed out of, 413, 666. The king 
rescued, 675. 

Baji Rao, 617. Ravages Malwa, 618. 
Obtains a cession of the chout , 618. Kills 
Dabari, 619. Compromise with Asof, 620. 
His successes in Malwa, 621. Appears before 
Delhi, and retreats, 623. Attacks Azof, and 
is repulsed, 636. His death, 636. 

Balaji Rao , character of, 638. Marches 
to Malwa, 639. Revives demands on Delhi, 
639. Expels Raguji, 640. Buys over 
Raguji, 640. Possesses the government, 

642. Marches against Salabat, 643. Re¬ 
called by insurrection, 643. Seizes Damaji, 

643. Saved by a mutiny, 644. Intrigues 
against Salabat, 654. 

Balaji Wisivanat , 615. Establishes the 
government of Saho, 616. His revenue 
system, 616. Dies, 616. 

Balkh, invasion of, 406, Calamitous re¬ 
treat from, 407, 510. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ali Merdan Khan, 511. Overrun 
by the Usbeks, 511. Aurangzib besieged 
there, 511. 

Bandu leads the Siks on to cruelty, 598. 


Pursued by Bahadur, 599. Escapes, 599. 
Cruel execution of, 604. 

• Barid Shah , dynasty of, at Bidr, 672. ^ 

Baroch plundered by Sambaji, 573. 

Battle of Sikri f 374. Of Panipat, 663. 

Baudhas, religion of the, 103. 

Begarra (Mahmud), 675. 

Behar , conquest of, 313. Possessed by 
Shir Khan Sur, 384. Mutiny of Akber’s 
troops in, 444. Taken by Shah Jehan, 494. 

Behram Khan , 430. His arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, 431. His perplexity, submission, par¬ 
don, and death, 433. 

Behram , Sultan, 303. Recovers Ghazni, 

303. Moizz u din Behram, 322. 

Belala Rajas , 218. 

Bengal, conquest of, 313, 443. Revolt of, 
326, 400. Of Farokhsir in, 600. Indepen¬ 
dence of, recognized, 353. Defeat of the 
king of, 376. Conquest by Shir Khan, 386. 
Military features of, 386. Conquered by 
Shir Khan, 386. Conquest of, 442. Mutiny 
of Akbers troops in, 444. Final settlement 
of, 445. Insurrection of Afghans in, 445. 
Taken by Shah Jehan, 494. Invaded by 
Raguji, 639, 681. The chout of, obtained 
by Raguji, 641. Second invasion of, 641. 

Berar, Bengal cessions from, 3, 413. Dy¬ 
nasty of Imad-Shahi in, 672. 

Bernier , 533. 

Bhats, 191. 

Bhavani, 89. 

Bhoja , 210. 

Bidr, history of, 413, 672. 

Bhelol Lodi, 360, 

Bhatpur , the Jats of, 614. 

Bijapur, 413. War with, 507. Besieged, 
508. Its failure, 508. Failure of another 
attempt upon, 509. Peace effected, 509. Un¬ 
provoked war with, 516. Revolt against, by 
Sevaji, 544. Seizes Shahji Bosla as a hostage, 
544. Sends armies against Sevaji, 546, 547. 
Sevaji and Jei Sing co-operate against, 550. 
Failure of the attack on, 553. Tribute 
levied by Sevaji, 554. Sevaji’s conquests 
from, 566. Besieged by the Moguls, 568. 
Siege of, raised, 568. Invaded unsuccessfully 
by Prince Moazzim, 572. Aurangzib moves 
against it, 573. The capital taken, and 
the monarchy destroyed, 574, 575. Dynasty 
of Adil Shah, 667. 

Bijayanagar, fall of the kingdom of, 414. 
League against, 668. 

Bikanir, 417. 

Bima, Aurangzib cantons on the, 582. 

Bombay , its extent and population, 3. 

Bopal , 624. 

Bosla , Shahji, 509. Submits, 510. Rise 
of the family, 541. 

Bosla Raguji, 638. 

Bosla (Shahji), 542. 

Bosla, Sevaji, 542. Surprises a fort, 543. 
Revolts against Bijapur, 544. 

Boundaries of India, disputes about, 32. 

Brahma, 38. Bramin code, 44. Brahma 
and Budha, comparison of claims, 109. 
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Bramins, in Hindostan, and in the Deckan, 
12, 51, 53. Their occupations, 54. 55, 97, 
103. ’ ’ 


British possessions, extent and popula¬ 
tion, 3. 

Budha , 9, death of, 140. 

Buildings, magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
527. The Taj Mahal mausoleum, 528. 

Bulbun, vizir, 323. Removed, 323. Re¬ 
stored, 324. Puts down the influence of 
slaves, 325. His death, 327. 

Bundelcand, Khan Jehan intercepted there, 
506. Baji Rao obtains possessions in, 621. 

Bussy, M., 644. 

Buyades , dynasty of, 269. 


C. 

Cabul acquired by Baber, 369. Its separa¬ 
tion from India, 381. Taking of, 405. Re¬ 
covered by Camran, 406. Loss of, 431, 
Affairs of, 437. Reduction of, 445. Insur¬ 
rection in, quelled, 487. The Roushenias in, 
495. 

Cafur , intrigues of, 341. 

Ceiling a, 219. 

Calinjer , Sir Shah killed there, 396. 

Calusha , a court favourite, 570. 

Cambakhsh , entrusted with the siege of 
Jinji, 581. Restrained byZulfikar, 582. Re¬ 
leased, 582. His revolt, defeat, and death, 
595. 

Camran recovers Cabul, 406. Driven out 
by Humayun, 406. Surrenders, and is 
kindly treated, 406. Rebels again, 407. De¬ 
feats Humayun, 407. Again expelled, 407. 
Is blinded, and dies, 408. 

Canarese country, 215. 

Candahar, 393. Taking of, 404. Ceded to 
the Persians, 404. Recovered by Humayun, 
405. Recovery of by Akber, 454. Taken by 
the Persians, 493. Recovery of, 510. Re¬ 
taken, 512. Aurangzib sent to retake it, 512. 
The siege against, raised, 513. Second at¬ 
tempt against, 513. Taken by Nadir Shah, 
630. J 

Candesh , conquest of, 458, 677, 681. 

Canouj, besieged by Mahmud, 281. Cap¬ 
ture of, 312. 1 

Cape Comorin , 340. 

Capture of Tanesar, 280. Of Canouj, 312. 
Of Chitor, 338. Of Deogiri, 341. Of Wa- 
rangol, 346. 

Carnata , conquest of, 218, 340. Restora¬ 
tion of, 350. • Recovered by the Hindus, 410. 

Cashmir, conquest of, 447. 

Cast among the Hindus, 12,17,53. Chants 
in, 53, 233. 

Cattac ceded to Raguji, 641. 

Chand, Sultana, her defence of Ahmednacrar 
455. Her death, 457. 6 ’ 

Chanderi besieged, 374. 

Chalukyas of Calinga, 219. 

Chalukyas ofCarnata, 218. 

Champaner taken, 675. 

Chandragupta, 137, 141. 


DABARI. 


Charans, 191. 

Chengiz Khan , conquests under, 318. 

Cher a, 217. 

China, conquest of, attempted, 348. 

Chin Kilich Khan, afterwards Azof Jah, 

604. 

Chinese annals, 141. 

Chitor captured, 338. Recovered by the 
Rajputs, 342. Taken by Shir Shah, 396. 
Chola, 216. 

Chord, the, first levied by Sevaji, 555. 

605. Of Guzerat, 618. Of Bengal, obtained 
by Raguji, 641. 

Chronology of the Hindus, 135. 

Chunar , siege of, 386. 

Church, 421. 

Civil Law, 30, 82. 

Civilization , 45. 

Coasting trade, 166. 

Coins, discoveries from, 243, 426, 

Classes, 17, 53. 

Climate, Indian, 4. 

Commerce, 165. 

" Common Law of India, 419. 

Community, village, 65, 69. 

Concan, 218. The northern, taken by 
Sevaji, 544. Destruction of Moazzim’s army 
in, 572. Wars in Baji Rao’s time, 637. 
Partial conquest of, 667. 

Confederacy, Hindu, defeated, 271. 
Conquests, Arab, 251. Conquest of Persia, 
255. Of Sind by the Arabs, 258. Of Trans- 
oxiana, 267, 280. Of Ghor, 279. Of Per¬ 
sia by Mahmud, 288. Of Ghazni, 306. Of 
Ajmir, 311. Of Delhi, 312. Of Oud, Behar, 
and Bengal, 313. Of the Moguls, 318. Of 
Carnata, 340. Of Maaber, 340. Of Maha¬ 
rashtra, 341. Of Malabar, 345. Of Telin- 
gana, 346. Of China, attempted, 348. Of 
Baber, 365. Of Guzerat, 382. Mahometan 
in India, 315, 415. Of Bengal, 386, 443. 
Of Guzerat, 441. Of Cashmir, 447. Of 
Sind, 454. Of Candesh, 458,681. Effect of 
Aurangzib’s, 575. Of Persia by the Gliiljeis, 
626. Hindostan, Marattas’ plan for, 656. Of 
Rajamandri and Masulipatam, 667. Of the 
Concan, 667. From the Hindus, 671. On 
the Coromandel Coast, 671. 

Contracts, 32. 

Conversions of Hindus, 423. 

Converts, Mogul, massacred, 340. 
Coromandel coast, rebellion of, 349. Con¬ 
quests on, 671. 

Court of the Hindu government, 22. Of 
Akber, 477. 

Creation , Hindu idea of, 37. 

Criminal law, 84. 

Crishna, 92. 

Cshatryas, 15. 

Cush (Hindu), Rajput services in, 511. 

D. 

Dcibari in Guzerat, 619. Marches to de¬ 
pose the pashwa, 619. Anticipated by Baji 
Rao, defeated, and killed, 619. 
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Dcanaji Geikwar, his incapacity, 638. In¬ 
trigues against Balaji, 639. Insurrection by, 
643. Seized by treachery, 643. 

Danial, death of, 461. 

JDara Sheko, Prince, his great expedition 
against Candahar, 513. His failure and 
retreat, 514. His character, 517. Ad¬ 
ministers the government, 519. His defensive 
measures, 520. His son Soliman, 521. 
Marches to oppose his brothers, but totally 
defeated, 522. Flies to Delhi, 524. Sup¬ 
ported by Shah Jehan, 525. Pursued by 
Aurangzib, 530. Flies from Lahor, 530. 
Appears in Guzerat, 532. Is abandoned 
by Jeswant Sing, 532. Attacked and de¬ 
feated, 533. Flight of, 533. Met by Ber¬ 
nier, 533. Ahmedabad shuts its gates on 
him, 533. Flies towards Sind, 533. Be¬ 
trayed to Aurangzib, 534. Is brought to 
Delhi, 534. Sympathy of the people for, 534. 
Is put to death, 534. 

Daud Khan Panni, entrusted with the 
Deckan administration, 595, 603. Defeat and 
death of, 603, 675. 

Debts, 31. 

Deckan, 1 . Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 214, 216. Inva¬ 
sion of, by Ala u din, 331. Expedition to the, 
338. Expedition to, 339. General revolt 
there, 350. Independence of, recognized, 353. 
Kingdoms of, 412. Disputes, interfered with 
by Akber, 446. Akber’s expedition to the, 
455, 456, 457. Wars in the, 482. Ill 
success of, 482. Shah Jehan sent to settle 
the, 490. Renewal of disturbances, 491. 
Quelled, 492. # State of, 495, 505, 506, 
565. Famine *and pestilence in, 507. Un¬ 
successful operations in, 508. War renewed 
in, under Aurangzib, 515. Further disturb¬ 
ances, 538. Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 556. 
Suspension of operations in, 556. Arrival of 
Aurangzib in, 571. Its disordered state, 575. 
Revolt of Cambakhsh in, 595. Bahadur’s pro¬ 
ceedings in, 595. Hosen Ali marches to, 603. 
Azof Jah establishes his power, 610. Return 
of Azof Jah to, 641. Bahmani kings of, 666. 
Monarchy of, founded, 666. The war with 
the kings of, 666, 670, 677, 679. 

Deilemites , 269. 

Deities , 38. 

Delhi , conquest of, 312. Kings of, 316. 
defeat of Moguls at, 336. Sack, conflagration, 
and massacre of, 358. Anarchy at, 359. 
Panjab annexed to, 361. Occupation of by 
Baber, 364. Separation from the western 
provinces, 399. Taken by Humayun, 409. 
Events after the dissolution of the empire of, 
410,418. Recovery of, 431. The emperor 
returns to, 509, 510. Dara brought there, 
and put to death, 524, 534. Sevaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 551. Aurangzib re¬ 
turns to, 558. Escape of Deswant Sing's 
family from, 561. State of the court of, 606. 
Alarm at, 610. Raji Rao appears before it, 
623. Asof Jah, arrives there, 623. Supine¬ 
ness of the court of, 631. Nadir Shah ad¬ 



vances upon it, 633. Occupies it, 633. In¬ 
surrection of its inhabitants, 633. Massacre 
by the Persians, 633. Its deplorable con¬ 
dition, 635. Plunder of, by Nadir, 635. 
Demands on the court of, revived, by Balaji, 
639. Return of Azof Jah to, 641. Trans¬ 
actions there, resumed, 644. Taken by Ah¬ 
med Shah Durani, 653. Massacres and ex¬ 
actions there, 653. Taken by Ragoba, 655. 
Taken by Sedasheo, 659. States formed on 
the dissolution of, 666. 

Deogiri, submission of, 222, 332. Taking 
of 341. Removal of the capital to, 351. 

Devi, 89. 

Dewal Devi, the princess, 339. 

Dilawar founds Malwa, 679. 

Dilir Khan deserts Soliman, 529. Invades 
Golconda, 567. Lays siege to Bijapur, 568. 

Dirjat, Rafi u, 608. 

Dissaffection of the Hindus, 560. 

Discontents , Mussulmans, 470. 

Dissensions among the Marattas, 583. 

Diu, disputes with the Portuguese at, 678. 

Doula (Najib u), minister 654, 659. 

Doida, Rafi u, 608. 

Drama , Hindu, 147. 

Dravira , country, 215. 

Dress, Hindu, 182. 

Duranis , the, 625, 629, 647. 

Durani, (Ahmed Shah) second invasion of, 
650. 

Dyeing, Hindu, 163. 

Dynasties after the Calif’s empire, 268. 
After the dissolution of the empire of Delhi, 
666-682. 


East coast, trade from the, 167. 

Eastern Tartars, 272. 

Economy of Shah Jehan, 528. 

Education , 185. System of, pursued by 
Aurangzib, for his sons, 586. 

Elik Khan, his invasion, 277. Defeated 
by Mahmud, 277. 

Embassy of Sir T. Roe, 487. 

Emperors, nominal, 608. 

Empire of the Califs, 268. Of Delhi, 410. 
Dissolution of, 411. 

Employment of Classes, 12. 

English character, Khafi Khan’s impression 
of the, 593. 

Entail of property, 65. 

Entertainments of the Rich, 176. 

Erasoi Vicramadityaand Salivahana, 143. 

Escheats, 21. 

Europe, comparison between it and India, 
as to climate, extent, and population, 3, 4. 

Eusofzeis, the, destroy Akber’s invading 
army, 450. 

Eusof Adil Shah, founds a dynasty 667. 

Evidence, Law of, 30. 

Execution of the King of Ghor, 303. Of 
Bandu, 604. 

Exercises, 181. 

Exports in ancient times, 168. 





F. 

Fables and Tales, 155. 

Factions of Raja Saho, and Tara Bai, 595. 
Religious, 668. 

Fairs , 178. 

Fakirs, or dervises, 421. 

Fall of the Seljuks, 306. 

Famine in the Deckan, 507. 

Fanatical Sect, account of, 398. 
Fanaticism, less, than superstition in India, 
422. Of the Siks, 598. 

Farokhsir , Prince, his revolt in Bengal, 
600. Is supported by the Governors of Behar 
and Allahabad, 600. Defeats the imperial 
army, 601. His accession and character, 601. 
His jealousy of his chief confident, 602. His 
intrigues, and submission to the Seiads, 602. 
Instigates Daud Khan Panni to resist Hosen 
Ali, 603. Refuses to ratify a treaty, 606. 
His plots, 606. Combination of nobles to 
support him, 606. Deposed and put to death, 
608. 

Farokhzad, Sultan, 302. 

Fatteh Khan , the minister, murders the 
King of Ahmednagar, 507. His tergiversa¬ 
tion, 508. Final surrender of, 508. 

Fatteh Ullah founds the dynasty in Berar, 
672. 

Feizi, translates from the Shanscrit, 464. 
Feudal tenure of India, 75, 76. How differs 
from that of Europe, 76. 

Fiefs , existence of, 75. 

Finances , disorder of Aurangzib’s, 588. 
Fine Arts, 156. 

Firuz Toghlak, 353. 

Food, (animal), by whom eaten, 106. 
Manner of eating, 173. 

Forest tracts of India, population of, 4. 
Tribes, 192. 

Fortifications of Akber, 477. 

Frauds on the Government, 70. 

French , subsidiary force, aiding Salabats, 
644. 

Funerals , 186. 

Future State , 98. 


a. 

Ganges , the, 1. The most civilized tract, 2. 
GangUy (Hasan) 666. 

Gar dens y 178. 

Geikwar (Paliji) 621. (Damaji), 638, 
643. 

Geography , 132. 

Geometry , 129. 

Ghazi u din, (son of Azof), his character, 

651. Expels the vizir, 651. The emperor 
plots against, 652. Defeated and deposed, 

652. The emperor assumes the office of 
vizir, 652. Proclaims Ahmed Shah’s son 
emperor, 652. His violent government, 652. 
His treacherous seizure of the governor of 


the Panjab, 653. Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
rattas, 654. Advances on Delhi, 655. 
Murders Alamgir II., 657. He flies, 659. 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 269, 273. 
Kings of, 299. Taken by the Ghorians, 
303. Recovered, 303. Destroyed by the 
Ghorians, 304. The house of, retire to 
India, 304. Taken by the Seljuks, 306. 
Expulsion of the house of, from the Panjab, 
308. 

Gheias u din Toghlak, 346. Death of the 
king, 347. — Ghori , 307. — Bulbun , vizir* 
323, 325, 327. 

Gheias u din Toghlak II., 355. 

Gheir Mehdis , doctrines of the sect, 398. 

GhiljetSy the revolt of, 625. Conquer Per¬ 
sia, 626. Their tyrannical government, 627. 
War with the Turks and Russians, 628. 
Driven out, 629. Invaded by Nadir Shah, 
630. 

Ghor, Conquest of, 279. Cruel execution 
of the king of, 279. Kings of, 299. The 
Ghorians take Ghazni, 303. Quarrel with, 
303. Origin of the house of, 305. Disso¬ 
lution of the Ghorian empire, 304,315. 

Ghori (Ala u din), 305. Seif u din, 306. 
Gheias u din, 307. Shahab u din, or Mo¬ 
hammed, 313. Mahmud, 315. 

Gods, Hindu, 87, 93. Local, 95. 

Golconda, a tribute exacted from, 510. 
Intrigues at, by Aurangzib, 515, 670. Sub¬ 
mission of the king of, 413, 516. Tribute 
levied oil by Sevaji, 554. Invaded by the 
Moguls, 567. By Aurangzib, 573. Peace 
made with the king of, 573. Peace with, 
broken, 574. Taken by Aurangzib, 575. 
Dynasty of kings of, 670. 

Gold-working in India, 163. 

Goipara, Santaji, 581, 584. 

Gour, taken by Humayun, 388. 

Government, 19, 24. Changes in, 61, 
63. Of a township, 62. By a village com¬ 
munity, 65. Of Sultan Mahmud, 297. Ma¬ 
hometan, 308. Mild government of Jelal u 
din, 330. Civil, of Akber, 471. Or Subahs, 
474. Establishments, 474. Tyrannical, by 
the Ghiljeis, 627. Of India; its differences, 
with Nadir Shah, 631. 

Govind (Guru), 597. 

Grants, religious, 77. 

Greek accounts of India, 229. Kingdom 
of Bactria, 242. 

Greek schools, resemblance of Hindu meta¬ 
physics to, 124. Descriptions of India, 233. 

Greeks regarded the Indian character favo¬ 
rably, 241. 

Greeks. Trade subsequent to the, 168. 

Guru Govind, forms the Siks into a com¬ 
monwealth, 597. 

Guzerat, 1, 672, 679. Differs from Ben¬ 
gal, 3. Its relation and resemblance to Hin¬ 
dustan, 3, 210. A new raja set up in, 286. 
Expedition of Ala u din to, 335. Revolt of, 
342. Mogul troops rebel in, 350, Invasion 
and conquest of, 382. Expulsion of the Mo¬ 
guls from, 384, 414. Flight of the Mirzas 
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Hired labourers, 68. 

Holcar , origin of this Maratta family, 


toi'438. Conquest of, 441. Insurrection in, 
446. Residence of the emperor and Shah 
Jehan in, 491. Acknowledges Dara, 532. 
Asof Jah governs, 614. The chout ceded 
in, 618. Moderation of Baji Rao, in settling, 
619. Transactions in, 654. Conquered by 
Akber, 679, 680. 

H. 

Hakim , prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 437. Invades the Panjab, 
438. His revolt and Right, 445. 

Harauti , 487. 

Hasan (Sultan Abul), 302. 

Hassan Gangu, founds the Deckan king¬ 
dom, 666. 

Headman , his duties, 64. 

Heat of India, 4. 

Heiderdbad, attacked treacherously by Au- 
rangzib, 515. 

Hemu , a low Hindu, made prime minister, 
399. His vigour and talents, 399,400. De¬ 
feat and death, 431. 

Herat taken, 629. 

Hereditary thieves, 190. 

Heroic poetry, 153. 

Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1. Maho¬ 
metan invasion, 205. State of, 320. King¬ 
doms of, 414. Settlement of, by Akber, 
455. Local disturbances and successes in, 
510. Marattas’ plan for the conquest of, 
656. Maratta troops there dispersed, 657. 
Great preparations for the contest, 650. 
Wars in, 650. 

Hindus , 10. — 245. Division and employ¬ 
ment of classes, 12. Government, 19. Ad¬ 
ministration of justice, 25. Religion, 36, 
53. Manners and character, 45, 169, 201. 
Their origin, 48. Changes in cast, 53, 226. 
Changes in government, 61. System of war, 
78. More humane than the Mahometan, 78. 
Their mode of battle, 81. Changes in the 
law, 82. Arab mercenaries, 82. Juris¬ 
prudence, 82. Religion, observations upon 
present state of philosophy, 85, 95, 110, 126, 
201. Astronomy and mathematical science, 
126, 130. Science, originality of, 130. Geo¬ 
graphy, 132. Chronology, 135. Language, 
145. Literature, 147. Arts, 156, 162. 
Agriculture, 163. Commerce, 165. Settle¬ 
ments, 167. Character in ancient and modem 
times, 201. History of, up to the Mahometan 
invasion, 214, 251. Revenue system, 245. 
Confederacy defeated, 271. Wars with the, 
308. Ascendancy of, 345. Kingdoms, re¬ 
storation of, 350. Recover Telingana and 
Camata, 410. Increased intercourse with by 
the Mussulmans, 412, 422. Conversions of, 
423. Superstition of, Akber’s restrictions 
on, 469. But general indulgence to, 469. 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 559. 
General disaffection of, 560. And Mussul¬ 
mans, their contests, 609. Wars with the, 
666. Conquests from the, 671. Wars of 
Guzerat kings with, 674. 


620. 

Hosen Ali , 600, 601. Sent against the raja 
of Marwar,602. Makes peace, 602. Marches 
to settle the Deckan, 603. His ill success, 
605. Makes peace with Raja Saho, and sub¬ 
mits to pay the chout , 605. Returns with 
10,000 Marattas, 607. Marches against 
Asof Jah, 611. Assassinated, 611. 

Household of Akber, 477. 

Houses , Hindu, 174. 

Humayun , first reign of, 381. Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 382. Marches 
against Shir Khan, 386. Takes Gour, 388. 
Retreats, 388. Intercepted, 388. His army 
surprised and dispersed, 388. His second 
campaign, 390. Defeat and flight, 390. 
Arrives at Lahor, 390. Fails in attempting 
Sind, 391. Seeks refuge in Judpur, 391. 
But is refused, 391. His horrible march 
through the desert, 392. Hospitably received 
at Amercot, 392. Second attempt on Sind, 
393. Retires to Candahar, 393. His dan¬ 
gers, 393. Flies to Persia, 394. Returns, 
400. Reception of, in Persia, 400. Pro¬ 
fesses the Shia religion, 401. Recovers Can¬ 
dahar, 405. Takes Cabul, 406. Accepts 
Camran’s surrender, 406. Invades Balkh, 

406. Defeated, and deserted by his army, 

407. Marches to recover India, 409. De¬ 
feats Secander Sur, 409. Takes Delhi and 
Agra, 409. Death of, 409. Wars with, 
678. 

Husband and wife, Hindu law of, 32. 

I. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 362. 

Ibrahim , Sultan, 302. Defeat and death, 
363. — of Golconda, 671. His wars and con¬ 
quests, 671. 

Imad Shah , his Dynasty in Berar, 672. 

Imports, 168. 

Improvements , Internal, by Shir Shah, 
396. 

Incursions by Moguls, 335. 

India , its extent and population, 1-3. 
Climate and seasons, 4. Natural productions 
of, 5. Animals, 8. Minerals, 9. Languages 
of, 146. Scythian settlers in, 228. Greek 
accounts of, 229. Mahometan government and 
religion, 251. Arab conquests, 251. States, 
their number and extent, 237. Manners 
and customs unaltered since the Greeks, 238. 
First Mahometan incursion, 257. Slow pro¬ 
gress of Mahometans in, its cause, 263. Ex¬ 
peditions of Mahmud to, 275—283. Govern¬ 
ment of, relation of different nations to, 297. 
Rebellion, 313. Foundation of Mahometan 
empire, 308. First expedition to, under Sha- 
hab u din, 308. Shahab’s conquests in India, 
315. Independence, 316. The Mahometan 
territory, when greatest, 353. Army defeated 
by Tamerlane, 358. Baber’s views on, 371. 
Cabul separated from, 381. State of, to Ak- 
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ber's accession, 410-429. Independent states 

of, 410. Further dismemberment of the em¬ 
pire, 411. Change after the Mahometan con¬ 
quests, 415. Towns and commerce, 424. 
State of the country in the 15th centy., 424. 
At JehangiYs accession, 480. Its prosperity 
under Shah Jehan, 525. Shahji’s possessions 
in the south of, 549. Invaded by Nadir 
Shah, 632. Ahmed Khan’s views on, 648. 

Indian government, Nadir Shah’s diffe¬ 
rences with the, 631. Words, pronunciation 
of, pref., iv. Difference of Indian nations, 169. 
Indians, west of the Indus, 229. Character, 
opinion of the Greeks, 241. Army defeated, 
358. 

Indus , 229. Country west of, ceded to 
Nadir Shah, 634. Begarras’ march to the, 
675. 

Infidels , poll-tax on, revived by Aurangzib, 
560. 

Inhabitants , classes of, 66. 

Inheritance , law of, 34. 

Inland trade, 169. 

Insubordination of Akber’s officers, 435. 
Insurrection , A fghan, 375, 382. Afghan, in 
Bengal, 445. In Guzerat, 446. Of pretended 
prince Khusru, 482. In Cabul quelled, 487. 
Of the Satnarami religionists, 558, 609. 
Quelled, 614. Of the inhabitants of Delhi, 
633. Of Tara and Damaji, 643. Of Tara 
Bai, 643. Of Damaji Geikwar, 643. 
Intellectual creation, Hindu theory of, 116. 
Interest of money, 31. 

Intrigues regardingthe succession, 377,641. 
Invasion of Jeipal, raja of Lahor, 271. 
Repelled, 271. Of the Tartars, 276. Of 
Balkh, 310. Unsuccessful, of Kharism, 313. 
Of Moguls, unsuccessful, 338. By Tamer¬ 
lane, 356. By Baber, 362. Of Guzerat, 
382. Shir Khan’s plan for resisting, 387. 
Of Marwar, 395. Of Bijapur, 572. Of 
Nadir Shah, 624. Of the Abdalis, 629. Of 
the Ghiljeis, 630. Of India, by Nadir Shah, 
632. Of Bengal, 639. Of the Maratta domi- 
nions, with French subsidiary force, 644. 
Superiority of the invaders, 644. On the 
side of Persia, 645. Of the Panjab, 650. 
Third invasion of Ahmed, 653. Of Rohilcand, 
656. Of Ahmed Shah, 656. 

Islands, eastern, of India, 146. 

J. 

Jainas , religion of, 103, 109. 

Jamna , Ahmed Shah’s bold passage of the. 
660. 

Jets , The, insurrection of, 593. Expedi¬ 
tion against, 614. 

Java ,, Hindu settlements in, 167. 

Jehan, vide Shah Jehan. 

Jehander Shah, his accession, 600. His 
incapacity, 600. Betrayed and put to death. 
601. 

Jehangir , refractory conduct of, 458. The 
title of, assumed by Selim, as emperor, 
480. His son Khusru flies the court, rebels 


Sl 


and is imprisoned, 481. Punishes the re¬ 
bels, 482. Unsuccessfully invades the Deckan, 
482. Recovers Ahmednagar, and marries 
Nur Jehan, 483. Attacks Ahmednagar, 
but defeated, 485. Successfully wars with 
Mewar, 486. Quells an insurrection at 
Cabul, 487. Sir T. Roe’s account of his 
court, character, and empire, 487. The em¬ 
peror moves to Mandu, Sir T. Roe’s descrip¬ 
tion of his march, 490. Resides in Guzerat, 
491. Quells disturbances in the Deckan, 491. 
Comes to terms, 492. His distrust of Shah 
Jehan (heir apparent), 493. Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 495. Marches against 
the Rouslienias in Cabul, 495. His cruel 
treatment of Mohabat’s son-in-law, 496. His 
person seized by Mohabat, 496. Is joined by 
the empress in his captivity, 499. His arti¬ 
fices to regain liberty, 499. Is rescued by 
the aid of the empress, 500, His sickness 
and death, 501.— Vide Selim. 

Jeipal, raja, his invasion and repulse, 271. 
Jeipur, 417. 

Jei Sing (a general), deserts Soliman, 529. 
Sent against Sevaji, 550. With whom he co¬ 
operates, 550. Failure of his attack on Bija¬ 
pur, 553; His death, 553.—-(the second vice¬ 
roy of Malwa), 622. 

Jelal u din, mild government of, 330. 
Return to Hindostan,''332. Assassinated. 
333. * 

Jesalmcr, 417. 

JeswantSing defeated, 521. Treacherously 
attacks the baggage of Aurangzib, 530. 
Threatens Agra, and flies to Marwar, 531. 
Is won over by Aurangzib, 532. Abandons 
Daia, 532. Returns with Prince Moazzim 
to replace Jei Sing, 553. 

Jesvmit Sing (Raja), his widow and children 
oppressed by Aurangzib, 561. They escape 
from Delhi, 561. 

Jezia, or poll-tax on Christians, revived, 560. 
Jinjera, failure of Sambaji at, 570. Wars* 
with the Abyssinians of, 637. 

Jinji, token by Sevaji, 567. Raja Ram’s 
escape to, 577. ZulfikarKhan sent to reduce, 
578. Its siege committed to Prince Cam- 
bakhsh, 581. The siege obstructed by Zul- 
fikar, 581. Santaji Gorpara advances to raise 
the siege, 582. Retreats, 582. The siege 
renewed, but operations protracted, 583. 
Taken by Zulfikar, 583. 

^odpur, refuge sought there by Shir Khan, 

Jones {Sir TP.), Indian orthography, pref. 

Jucmpur, recovery of, 361. Kings of, 681. 
Judicial establishments under Akber 475 
Jumla (Mir), 515. See Mir Jumla’. 

Jun, the chief of, betrays Dara, 534. 

Justice, administration of, 25. Changes in 
the law, 83. 


Kei Kobad, 327. 
Kerala, 217. 








Khan Jehan Lodi, his history, 504. His 
flight from Agra, 504. His proceedings in 
the Deckan, 505. The emperor marches 
against him, 505. Is driven out of Ahmed- 
nagar, 505. Pursued by Azim Khan, flies 
from the Deckan, and is killed, 507. 

Kharism, unsuccessful invasion of, 313, 
King of, pursued into India, 318. 

Khizr Khan, 360. 

Khorasan, recovered by Nadir Shah, 629. 

Khurram, 486. 

Khusru, Sultan, his retreat to Lahor, 304. 
Influence of, 345. Malik, 304. 

Khusru, Prince, 460. His flight, rebellion, 
and seizure, 481. His imprisonment, 482, 
489. Description of him by Sir T. Roe, 490. 
His suspicious death, 492. 
tilings of Andra, 219. 

King , the Hindu, 19. 

Knowledge , purpose of, and means of at¬ 
taining, among Hindus, 114. 

Kutb Kuli , 670. 

Kutb Shah, founder of the dynasty in Gol- 
conda, 670. Professes the Shia religion, 671. 
Extent of his kingdom, 671, 672. 

Kutb u din, 316. 


Labourers , hired, 68. 

Lahor , the raja of, his invasion, 271. 

Land, grants of, by government, 69. 
Tenure of, in Canara, Malabar, and Travan- 
core, 70. Property in, 72, 74. Allotments 
of, 75. 

Land-revenue, 70. How annually settled, 
71. 

Landholders, Village, 65. Power of sale, 
and mortgage, 66. Their rights and status, 
67. And tenants, 73. 

Lands alienated for military service, 74. 
Among the Rajputs, 76. For services not 
military, 77. Held free of service, 77. Tri¬ 
butary, and other dependent territories, 77. 

Language of the Hindus, 145. Of India, 
146. Of the Indian Mahometans, 429. 

Law, 25-34. Criminal, 26, 84. Civil, 
30, 82. Of evidence, 30. Changes in the 
written, 82. Changes in the, 83. Local, 
84. Under Mahometan government, 419. 
Mahometan and Common, 419. 

League against Bijayanagar, 668. 

Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 593. 

Literature, 147. Mahometan, 428. 

Liturgy, Hindu, its character, 102. 

Lodi , rise of the family of, 360. Bhelol 
Lodi, 360. Secander, his good administration, 
361. His bigotry, 361. Ibrahim, his defeat, 
and death, 362, 363. Khan Jehan Lodi, 504. 

Logical Schools, 121. Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 121. 

Lunar Maces, 136. 


M. 

Maaber , conquest of, 340. 

Magada , Kings of, 137. Kingdom of, 
206. 

Maha Bharat, 140. War of the, 205. 

Mahal Taj, the, 528. 

Maharashtra country, 215, 221. Con¬ 
quest of, 341. 

Mahometans, expulsion of, 262. Causes 
of their slow progress in India, 263. Their 
intercourse with the Hindus, 412. Kingdoms, 
415. Persecute the Siks, 597. 

Mahometan religion, 251. Government of 
India, 251. Empire in India, foundation of, 
308. Territory in India, when greatest, 
353. Conquests in India, 415. Kingdoms, 
415. Empire, internal state of the, 418. 
Law, 419. Literature, 428. Peculiarities 
discouraged by Akber, 468. Princes, gene¬ 
ral combination of the, 656. Confederacy, 
659, 660. Dissolution of the Confederacy of, 
665. Kings, wars with, 668, 671, 674, 
675. 

Mahmud Begarra, vigorous government 
of, 675. Rescues the king of the Deckan, 

675. Marches to the Indus—takes Girnar 
and Champaner, 675. His maritime power, 

676. Co-operates with the Mamelukes of 
Egypt in a naval war with the Portuguese, 
676. 

Mahmud IT., of Malwa, 679. 

Mahmud III., 678. 

Mahmud (Ghori) 315. 

Mahmud (Nasar u din) 323. 

Mahmud, Sultan, 273. Disputed succession 
of, ^273. Declares his independence, 274. 
His expeditions to India, 275, 276, 277, 280, 
281, 282, 283. Defeats the Tartars, 277. 
Decisive battle, 278, 280. His capture of 
Tanesar, 280. Conquest of Transoxiana, 280. 
Permanent occupation of the Panjab, 283. 
Sets up a Raja in Guzerat, 286. His conquest 
of Persia, 288. His death, and character, 
289. His court and army, 295. 

Mahmud Toghlak, 356. States formed on 
the dissolution of the empire under, 410. 

Mai (Todar), 474. 

Malabar, conquest of, 345. 

Malik Amber, his talents as minister, 482, 
483. Retakes Ahmednagar, 483. Defeats a 
combined attack, 485. Renews disturbances in 
the Deckan, 491. Is defeated, and makes 
terms, 492. Unites with Shah Jehan in re¬ 
bellion, 495, His death, 502. 

Malik (Sultan Khusru), 304. 

Malik, raja, of Candesh, 681. 

Malwa, 209. Revolt of, 400,415. Ravaged, 
618. Baji Rao’s successes, 621. Raja Sei 
Sing, viceroy of, 622. Balaji inarches to, 
639°. Formal cession of, by Mohammed 
Shah, 640. Occupation, and wars with, 674, 
676. Troubles in, 677, 678. Kings of, 
679. 
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Mctmluhs of Egypt, 676. 

Mtxndu , 490. 

Manners of Hindus, 45, 51, 180, 238 427. 

Marattas, the, 215, 221, 538, 540. Weak¬ 
ness of, 576. System of their defence, 577. 
War by, 578. Their armies compared with the 
Moguls, 579. Dissensions among the, 583. 
Their successes, 588. Press hardly upon the 
grand army, 589. Their state in Bahadur’s 
reign, 595. A truce made with, 596. Pro¬ 
gress of, 604. Policy of Azof Jah towards 
them, 615. Consolidation of their govern¬ 
ment, 615. Their dissensions fomented by, 
618. A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 619. 
Maratta families, their origin, 620. Their 
retaliation on the assassination of Pilaji 
Geikwar, 621. A province tacitly surrendered 
to them by Jei Sing II., 622. Proceedings 
of, 636. Invaded by Salabat, and a French 
subsidiary force, 644. Aid in subduing the 
Rohillas, 650. Their aid sought by Ghazi 
u din, 651, 654. Plans of, for the con¬ 
quest of Hindostan, 656. Invade Rohilcand, 

656. Their troops in Hindostan dispersed, 

657. Power of, at its zenith, 657. Retire 
to Panipat, and entrench their camp, 660. 
Their numbers, 660. Failure of their supplies, 
661. Military character of, 661. Battle of 
Panipat, 663. The destruction of their army, 
664. Their despondency, 665. The rise of, 
668 . 

Maritime exploits of Sevaji, 549. 

Marriage , Hindu law of, 32. Ceremonies, 
184. 

Marwar, invasion of, 395, 416. Flight of 
Jeswant Sing to, 531. Defeat of imperial 
troops in, 650. Raja of, Hosen Ali sent against 
the, 602. 

Masaud (Sultan), 299. Wars with, 300. 
Death, 301. 

Masaud II ., 302. 

Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 328. Of 
Mogul converts, 341. Of the Raisin garrison, 
395. By the Persians, 633. 

Master and Servant, Law of, 32. 

Masulipatam , conquest of, 667. 

Medicine , 143. 

Menu, laws of, 10. State of Hindus at 
the time of, 16, 51. Religion of, 37. Since, 
53. The age of, 223, 224. 

Merdan, (Ali, khan), 510, 511. 

Metaphysical opinions of Hindus, 123. 

Mewar, 416. Sanga, Rana of, 372, 680. 
War in, 482, 486. Raja of, makes favourable 
terms with Aurangzib, 562. Breaks the 
peace, 562. Agit Sing, raja of, 602. Abhi 
Sing, raja, 620. Wars with, 675, 677, 678. 

Military service, lands taken for, 76, 
Among the Rajputs, 76. Features of Behar 
and Bengal, 386. Recovered, 395. Establish¬ 
ments of Akber, 474. Reform and new 
model of his army, 475. Works and forti¬ 
fications by Akber, 477. 

Minerals , 9. 

Ministers , the King’s, 418. 

Miran, Mohammed Shah, 678. 


Mirzas, their revolt, 438. Theyfiy 
Guzerat, 438. 

Mir Jumla , Prime Minister, 515. Col¬ 
ludes with Aurangzib, 519.. Attacks Shuja, 

535. His expedition to Assam, 537. Death 
of, 537. 

Mixture of classes, 17, 55. 

Moazzim , Prince, sent against Sevaji, 549. 

His return, 553. Destruction of his army 
in the Concan, 572. His invasion of Bijapur, 

572. Imprisoned by Aurangzib, 574. His 
contest with his brother, 594. His victory, 

594. Assumes the crown with the title of 
Bahadur Shah y 594 .—See Bahadur, ante. 

Moharik , Seiad, 360. 

Mobarik Khilji , 344. Murder of, 345, 
And.extirpation of his family, 345. 

Mobariz, governor of Beiderabad, sentttto 
supplant Azof Jah, 614. Defeated and slain, 

615. 

Modud, Sultan, crushes a rebellion, 301. 

Moguls , their conquests, 318. Irruption 
i^to the Panjab, 322. Irruption, 327. Mas¬ 
sacre of Mogul mercenaries, 328. And of 
converts, 341. Incursions, 335. Serious in¬ 
vasion by, 336. Unsuccessful, 338. Discon¬ 
tinuance of their incursions, 338. Expulsion 
of, from Guzerat, 384. Mogul troops rebel, y 
350. Provinces, plundered by Sevaji, 545, ** 
548. Ravages in, 555. Defe>><fft? in a fiejd 
action by Sevaji, 556. Again invaded' by 
Sevaji, 566. Invade Golconda, 567. Sam- 
baji deserts to the, 568. Besiege Bijapur, 

568. Comparison of the Maratta army with 
that of the, 579. Change in their system of 
war, 584. Their exhaustion, 584. Ahmed 
Shah’s government of, 649. Extinction of 
Mogul empire, 665. 

Mohabat Khan , called to court by the em¬ 
press, 493. Chases the rebellious Shah Jehan, 

494. 495. Persecuted by the empress, 

495. His history, 495. Is summoned to 
court, 496, His son-in-law brutally treated 
by Jehangir, 496. Seizes on the emperor’s 
person, 496. His camp attacked unsuccessfully 
by the empress, 498. Insecurity of his 
power, 499. Terms granted to him, 501. 
Joins Shah Jehan against the emperor, 501. 
Receives the Deckan, on Shah Jehan’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne, 504. 

Mohammed Adili murders his nephew, and 
usurps the throne, 398. His vices and in¬ 
capacity, 398. His oppression, 399. His 
defeat and death, 400. 

Mohammed Seiad , 360. 

Mohammed Amin Khan, 611, 612. 

Mohammed (Ghori), 313. 

Mohammed (Sultan), 299. 

Mohammed Shah, his history, 608. Pru¬ 
dence of, 610. His plans against the Seiads, 

611. Assumes the government, 612. Rapid 
decline of his monarchy, 613. His indolence, 
his favourites, and prejudices, 613. Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabad to supplant 
Asof Jah, 614. Is reconciled io him, 622. 

His concessions, 624. Supineness of th& 
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PERSIA. 


court,. 631. Defeated, 632. Restored, 634. 
Purchases aid by concession, 640. Marches 
against the Rohillas, 645. His death, 649, 
675. 

Mohammed Toghlak , 347. Wild schemes 
of, 348. Death, 351. 

Moizz u din Behram , 322. 

Monastic orders, 56. Their ascendancy, 

102 . 

Money, paper, introduction of, 348. 

Monotheism, 37. 

Moon, races of the, 204. 

Morad , prince, reduces Balkh, 511. Is 
disgraced, 511. His character, 518. His 
rebellion, 519. Deceived by Aurangzib, 520. 
With Aurangzib, defeats the imperial army, 
521. Dismissed by Aurangzib, 525. Im¬ 
prisoned, 525. And murdered, 537. 

Moulavis, 421. 

Mountaineers, 192. 

Mozaffer Shah , king of Guzerat, his his¬ 
tory, 673. His occupation and subsequent 
evacuation of Malwa, 674. 

Mozaffer II., his generosity to the king 
of Malwa, 676. War with Sanga, Rana of 
Me war, 676. 

Mozaffer III., 679. 
m ' r '<ltan, 682/ 

""" Music, 156. . 

Mussulmans. i’l ”r discontents, 470. And 
Hindus, their contests, 609. 

Mutiny of Akber’s troops in Bengal and 
Behar, 444. Bataji saved by a, 644. How 
suppressed, 652. 

Mysore, 567. 


N. 


Nadir Shah. Invasion by, 624. His rise, 
628. Drives out the Ghiljeis, and recovers 
Khorasan from the Abdalis, 629. Takes 
Herat, 629. Gains the attachment of the 
Abdalis, 629. Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 629. 
Is elected king, 630. Suppresses the Shia 
religion, 630. Invades the Ghiljeis, 630. 
Takes Candahar, 630. His conciliatory 
policy, 631. His difference with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 631. Invades India, 632. 
Defeats Mohammed Shah, 632. Advances 
to Delhi, 633. Orders a massacre by the 
Persians,’633. But stops it, 633. His ex¬ 
tortions, 634. Rapacity and violence of, 634. 
Prepares to return, 634. The country west 
of the Indus ceded to him, 634. Restores 
Mohammed Shah to his throne, 634. Amount 
of treasures carried off by, 635. His tyranny, 
645. His fears oftheShias, 645. Puts out 
his son’s eyes, 646. His cruelties, 646. Fa- 
• vours the Afghans, 646. Is assassinated by 
the Persians, 646. 

Nagarcot , Temple of, 279. 

Najib u Doula, minister, 654. His escape, 
655. 

Hindu, 186. 

* ireign, date of, 140. 

$ u din, Mahmud, 323. 


Nasir u din , Toghlak, §56. 

Nasir Jang repulses Baji Rao, 636. 
volts, 641. 

Nations, Tartar, 264. 

Naval war with Portuguese, 676. 

Nerbadda , the, fixed as the limit of the 
Mogul provinces, 1, 3. Crossed by Sevaji, 
566. 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 638. 

Nizam Shah, Dynasty of 669. 

Nur Jehan , her marriage, and romantic 
history, 483. Her influence, 485. Supports 
Shah Jehan, 487. Is alienated from him, 
492. Calls to court Mohabat, 493. Dis¬ 
trusts and persecutes Mohabat, 495. Her 
spirited conduct, 497. Attacks Mohabat s 
camp, 498. Is repulsed, 499. Joins the 
emperor in his confinement, 499. Her plots 
and preparations, 500. Rescues her husband, 
500. Her devotion to him, imprisonment, 
and death, 502. 



Observances , Ritual, Hindu, 39. 

Opinions, metaphysical, 123. Religious, of 
Akber, 464. 

Orders, Monastic, 57-102. 

Origin of the Hindus, 48, 49. Of village 
communities, 69. 

Orissa, or Urya country, 216-220. 

Oud, conquest of, 313. 

Ownership, sale without, Hindu law of, 
32. 

Oxus , the Uzbeks beyond, 511. 


P. 


Painting , Hindu, 157. 

Pandya , 216. 

Panipat , battle of, 660, 663. 

Panjab , the, 1. Ranjit Sing’s possessions 
in, extent and population of, 3. Perma¬ 
nently occupied by Mahmud, 283. Expul¬ 
sion of the Ghazni house from, 308. Mogul 
irruption into the, 322. Re-annexed to Delhi, 
361. Revolt of, 399. Campaign in the, 431. 
Invaded, 438. Occupied by Ahmed Khan, 648. 
Second invasion of, 650. Cession of, 651. 
The Governor of, treacherously seized, 653. 
Possessed by Ragoba, 655. Fourth invasion 
of Ahmed Shah, 656. 

Paper money, introduced, 348. 

Party , ascendency at Court of a Hindu, 
345. 

Parviz , Prince, elder brother of Shah 
Jehan, 490. Reprimanded, 492. ’ Chases his 
rebellious brother, 494, 495. 

Pastorals, Hindu, 155. 

Peace with Bijapur, 509. 

Peculiarities , Brahmin, 51. 

Persecution of the Siks, by the Mahome¬ 
tans, 597. 

Persia , Conquest of, by the Arabs, 2o5. 
Extended to the Indus, 255. Conquered 
by Mahmud, 288, 296. Projected conquest 
of 348. Reception ofHumayun in, 400. Can- 
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dahar ceded to, 40#. Takes Candahar, 493. 
loses it, 510. Retakes it, 512. Transactions 
in, 625. Conquered by the Ghiljeis, 626. 
General massacre by the, 633. Fresh inva¬ 
sions from the side of, 645, Assassinate 
Nadir Shah, 646. 

Pestilence in the Deckan, 507. 

Philosophy of the Hindus, 113, 124. 

Pilaji Geikwar, assassinated, 621. 

Pilgrimages, Hindu, 178. 

Pirti Nidhi , 638. 

Poetry of the Hindus, 147. Sacred, 152, 
Pastoral, 155. 

Police establishments of Akber, 474, 475. 

Policy of the Hindus, 23. Of Hakim, 437. 
Of Akber, 464. Conciliatory, of Nadir Shah, 

631. 

Pomp of the Hindus, 176. 

Population of India, 3. 

Portuguese, wars with the, 637,669, 678. 
p Prince Sultan, his operations against Shuja, 
535. Goes over to Shuja, 535. Returns to 
his allegiance, and is imprisoned, 536. 

Princess Deioal Devi, Story of, 339. Hakim, 
437. 

Principalities of Hindostan 206-212. Of 
the Deckan, 214. 

Privileges of a township, 62. 

Productions of India, 5, 6. 

Property in the soil, 72. 

Provinces , the western, separated from 
Delhi, 399, 419. 

Puar , origin of the family, 620. 

Puna occupied by Shaista Khan, 548. A 
night-exploit there, 548. 

Punishment of Rebels, 482. 

Pur anas, 86. 

Pythagoras , similarity of Hindu doctrines 
to the School of, 124. 

R. 

Paces, Solar and Lunar, 136. 

Pafi u Dirjat, 608. 

Pafi u Drnla, 608. 

Pagoba inarches against Delhi, 655. Takes 
the Panjab, 655. 

Paighar, coronation of Sevaji at, 566. 
Besieged and taken, 577. 

Pain in India, 4. Double that of England, 5. 

Paisin, massacre of the garrison of, 395. 

Rajas , Belala, 218. 

Paja Jei Sing IT., Viceroy of Malwa, 622. 
His tacit surrender of the province to the 
Marattas, 622. 

Paja Saho, faction of, 595, 605. 

Pajamandri, Conquest of, 667. 

Paguji Bosla, his character and power 
638. Intrigues against Balaji, 639. In¬ 
vades Bengal, 639. Defeated by Balaji, 640. 
Bought over by Balaji’s cessions, 640. Again 
invades Bengal, 641. His general murdered 
by the viceroy, 641. Obtains the chout of 
Bengal, and a cession of Cattac, 641. 

Pajputs , alienate lands for military service, 
76. Doubtful descent of, 226. Tribes,309,439. 
Recover Chitor, 342. Altered condition of, 



after the Mahometan conquests in 
Princes at Akber’s accession, 416. Quarrel be¬ 
tween them and the king’s troops, 500. Their 
services in the Hindu Cush mountains, 511. 
Combination of, 562. Pursued by Aurangzib, 
562. Devastation of their territory, 562. 
Permanently alienated, 563. Joined by 
Prince Akber and his army, 563. Protracted 
war with, 564. Transactions with, by 
Bahadur, 596. Peace with, 596. Princes, 
their state, at the accession of Akber, 416. 

Rama, the Hindu god, 91. Expedition of, 204. 

Ram (Raja), his regency, 577. Escapes to 
Jinji, 577. Proclaimed Raja, 577. Takes 
the field in person, and dies, 584. 

Ramayana, antiquity of the, 205, 206. 

Rashid, Sultan Abul, 302. 

Rebellion of Alptegin, 269. Rebellions in 
India, 313. Subdued,. 314. Against Rezia, 
322. Suppressed by Ala-u-din, 337. Other 
rebellions, 350, 399. And discontents, 362. 
Quelled by Selim Shah Sur, 397. Of Camran, 
407. Of Akber’s officers, 435. Quelled, 437. 
Of Prince Khusru, 481. Quelled and punished, 
482. Of Shah Jehan, 493. Of Shuja, 519. 

Reforms under Akber, 474. Of the Army, 
475. 


Regency of Raja Ram, 577. 

Religion, Hindu, 36, 85, 109. Of Menu,*"" 
37. Of the Baudhas and Jainas, 103. Com¬ 
parative antiquity of the Hindu religious sects, 

109. Hindu, observations upon, 87, 95, 98, 

110. Rise of the Mahometan, 251. Account 
of a fanatical sect, 398. Limited progress of 
Akber’s, 471. Shia, suppressed by Nadir, 
630, 671. Nadir’s fears of the, 645. Shia, 
attempt to introduce the, 668. 

Religionists, insurrection of the Satnaramis, 
558. 

Religious factions, 668, 669. Conferences 
of Akber, 466. 

Religious system of Akber, 467. Its de¬ 
fects, 471. Commonwealth of the Siks, 597. 

Restrictions on Hindu superstition by Ak¬ 
ber, 469. 

Retreat, calamitous, from Balkh, 407. Of 
Shah Jehan 494. Disastrous, of Aurangzib, 


Revenue, 20. Divisions, 61. Public land, 
70. Special exemptions from, 70. Evil of 
farming, 71. System, notes on the, 245. 
423. System of Akber, 471. System, com¬ 
plicated one, by Balaji, 616. 

Revolt of the Seljuks suppressed, 288. 
Riseof,299. OfBengal,326. Suppressed,327, 
Of Guzerat, 342. Of Bengal, permanent, 
349,400. Of Coromandel coast, 342. General 
in the Deckan, 350. Of the Panjab, 399. 
Of Malwa, 400. Of Behram, 433. Of the 
Mirzas, 438. Against Bijapur, 544. Of 
Cambakbsh, 595. Of the Siks, 597. Of 
Prince Farokhsir, 600. Of the Afghan tribe, 
the Ghiljeis, 625. 

Revolutions in Persia, 645. J 

Rezia , Sultana, her virtues, 321. Defeah|f 
and put to death, 322. 
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Eioh Hindus, entertainments and pomp of, 
176. ' 

Rise of the Rohillas, 645. 

Ritual, Hindu, 101. 

Robberies of Sevaji, 542. 

Roe, Sir T., his embassy from James I., 
487. Describes the empire, court, and charac¬ 
ter of Jehangir, 487. Jehangir’s march to 
Mandu, 490. 

Rohillas , Rise oflhe, 645. The Emperor 
marches against, 645. Attempted subjuga¬ 
tion of, 649. Defeat Safder Jang, 650. 
Submit, being opposed by the Marattas, 650. 

Rohilcand, invaded by the Marattas, 656. 

Roushenias , sect of, 450. Marched against, 
in Cabul, 495. 

Rukn-u~din , 321. 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 628. 

Ryots , 67. 


S. 


Saad TJllah Khan , his death, and character 
as minister, 514. 

Sack of Delhi, 358. 

• Sacred Poetry, 152. 

Sadat Khan, 611. 

i Safavi family, 401. Its‘ corruption and 
"decay, 625. Dethroned by the Afghans of 
j, Candahar, 625. 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Rohillas, 649. Marches against them, and is 
defeated, 650. Discontent of, 651. Is re¬ 
sisted by Asof Jah’s eldest son, and expelled, 
651. His death, 652. 

Saho, his faction, 595. His government 
established, 616. His character, 617. Accom¬ 
modation between him and his rival, Samba, 
619. Raja, death of, 641. 

Salabat Jang , march of Balaji against, 643. 
Advances on Puna, 644. Mutiny in his 
army, 644. 

Sales, Law of, 32. 

Salivahana , era of, 143, 

Samani, 268. 

Samba, 619. 

i. Sambaji (Sevaji’s son), deserts to the Mo¬ 


guls, 568. Returns, 568. Unsuccessful at¬ 


tempt to set him aside, 569. Is acknowledged 
Raja, 569. Besieges Bijapur, 570. Joined 


by Prince Akber, plots against his authority. 
570. Gives himself up to a favourite, 570. 
Fails at Jingera, 570. Decline of his affairs 
in the Deckan, 570. Ravages the country in 
' the Emperor’s rear, 572. Plunders Baroch, 
573. Inactivity of, 575. Made prisoner 
and put to death, 576. 

Sandracottas , 206. 

Sanga, Rana of Mewar, 372. War with, 
676. Releases Mahmud II., 680. 

Sankya, School, 114. Doctrine, 116. 

Santaji Gorpara advances to raise the siege 
of Jinji, 582. Murdered, 584. 

Satire , Hindu, 155. 

Satnaramis , religionists, their insurrection, 

■L 



Sattara, 584. 

Sattis , 187. 

Scenery, Indian, 178. 

Schools of Philosophy, 113,114. Vedanta, 
119. Logical, 121. Greek, resemblance to 
the Hindu, 124. 

Science, Hindu, its originality, 130, 145. 
Sculpture, 157. 

Scythian settlers in India, 228. 

Seasons , Indian, 4. Rainy, 388. 

Sebektegin, a slave, and successor toAlptegin, 
270. Assists the Samanis against the eastern 
Tartars, 272. His death, 273. 

Seconder, Lodi, his good administration, 
361. His bigotry 361. 

Seconder Sur, revolt under, 399. Defeated 
by Humayun, 409. His submission, 431. 

Sects, 199, 422. Rivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni in the army, 412. Of the Roushenias, 
450. . 

Sedasheo Bhao, arrogance . of this com¬ 
mander, 658. Takes Delhi, 659. Ahmed 
Shah marches against, 660. His supposed 
death in battle, 665. 

Seiads, house of, 346, 360. 

Seiads, Khizr Khan, 360. Mobarik, 360. 
Mohammed, 360. Ala-u-din, 360. Ab¬ 
dullah, 601. Hosen Ali, 601. The, origin of 
their name and power, 601. Their suc¬ 
cess, 602. Set up nominal Emperors, 608. 
General indignation against, 609. Internal 
dissensions of their party, 609. Armies of, 
defeated by Azof Jah, 610. Plans of .Mo¬ 
hammed Shah against, 611. 

Seif u din Ghori, 306. 

Seleucus, Hindu contemporary with, 137. 

‘ Selim Shah Sur supplants his elder bro¬ 
ther, 397. Quells an obstinate rebellion, 397. 
Dies, 397. 

Selim (Akber’s eldest son), his refractory 
conduct, 458. Instigates the murder of Abul 
Fazl, 459. Is reconciled to Akber, 460. His 
continued misconduct, 460. Is placed under 
restraint, but soon released, 460. Quarrels 
with his son Khusru, 460. Intrigues re¬ 
garding the successioh, 461. Unsuccessful 
combination to set him aside, 461. Succeeds 
his father, by the title of Jehangir, 480. 
His reign, 480. His death, 502. 

Seljuks, revolt of, 288. Suppressed, 288. 
Rise of, 299. Their wars, 300, Take 
Ghazni, 306. Their fill, 306. 

Servant and master, law of, 32. 

Services, lands taken for military, 76. 
And other, 77. 

Sevaji, his robberies, 542. His adherents, 
543. Usurps his father’s jagir, 543. Re¬ 
volts against the government of Bijapur, 544. 
Takes possession of the Northern Concan, 554. 
His attachment to the Hindu religion, 544. 
His father seized as a hostage, 544. Renews 
his encroachments, 545. Plunders the Mogul 
provinces, 545. Forgiven by Aurangzib, 545. 
Pursued by Afzal Khan, whom he assassinates, 
546. Another army sent against him from 
Bijapur, 547. Makes a favourable peace, 
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547, His rupture with the Moguls, and night 

exploit, 548. Pursued by Shaista Khan, 548. 
Occupies Puna, 548. Plunders Surat, 549. 
His maritime exploits, 549. Assumes the 
sovereignty, 550. Raja Jei Sing sent against 
him, 550. His submission, 550. Co-operates 
with Jei Sing, 550. Goes to Delhi, 551. 
Entrapped by Aurangzib, 551. Escapes and 
retreats to Raighar, 552. His progress, 553. 
Makes peace with the Emperor, 553. Levies 
tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 553. His 
Internal arrangements, 554. Surprises Sing- 
liar, 555. Ravages the Mogul territory, 555. 
Defeats the Moguls in a field action, 556. 
His conquests from Bijapur, 563. Crowned 
at Raighar, 566. His incursion into the 
Mogul territory, 566. Crosses the Nerbadda, 
566. His expedition to the south of India, 
566. Takes Jinji, 567. His son deserts to 
the Moguls, 568. His death and character, 
569. 

Shahab-u-din founds the Mahometan em¬ 
pire in India, 308. His first expedition, 308. 
Defeat of, 310. His return to India, 311. 
His death, 314. Extent of his conquests in 
India, 315. 

Shah Jehan (Prince Khurram), his vic¬ 
tories and moderation, 487. Countenanced 
by the Empress, 487. Becomes unpopular, 

490. Declared heir-apparent, and sent to 
settle the Deckan, 490. His success, 491. 
Marches to quell disturbances in the Deckan, 

491. His success, 492. Is disliked by the 
Empress, 492. Ordered to retake Candahar, 
493. Remonstrates, 493. His troops trans¬ 
ferred to Prince Sheriar, 493. Rebels, 493. 
Retreats to Bengal, 494. Seizes Behar, and 
Bengal, 494. Defeated and flies to the Deckan, 
495. Deserted by his army, 495. Elies to 
Sinde, 501. On Jehangir’s death, arrives 
from the Deckan and is proclaimed, 504. His 
proceedings in the Deckan, 505. Succeeds 
against the king of Ahmednagar, 507. His 
war with Bijapur, 507. Failure of the siege, 
508. Another failure, 509. Exacts tribute 
from Golconda, 510. Moves to Cabul, 511. 
Abandons his conquest, 511. His illness, 
517. His government administered by his 
son Dara, 519. His daughters, '519. Re¬ 
sumes the government, 520. His wishes dis¬ 
regarded by Dara, 522. On Dara’s defeat by 
Aurangzib, is confined in his palace, 524. 
Close of his reign, 525. Character, 528. 
Death of, 552. 

Shahji Bosla attempts to restore the King 
of Ahmednagar, 509. His submission, 510, 

511, 542. Seized by the Bijapur government, 
as a hostage for his son, 544. Is released, 
545. His death, and possessions in India, 
549. 

Shah Sur Adili (Mohammed), 398-400. 

Shah Tahmasp forces Humayun to profess 
the Shia religion, 401. Sends an army to 
restore Humayun, 403. 

Shaista Khan, marches against Sevaji, 548. 
Shams u din Altamsh, 317. Death of, 320. 
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Shanscrit , language, 145. Feizi’s trans¬ 
lations from the, 464. 

Shchriar , Prince, marries Nur Jehan’s 
daughter, 492. Supersedes Shah Jehan in 
the task of retaking Candahar, 493. Defeated, 
and put to death, 502. 

Sheko Bara, 513 (vide Dara). 

Shia religion forced upon Humayun, 401. 
Suppressed by Nadir, 630. Nadir’s fears of , 
the, 645. Attempt to introduce, 668. 

Shir Khan Sur , early life and rise of, 384. / 

Obtains possession of Behar, and conquers ( 
Bengal, 386. His plan for resisting invasion, 

387. Active operations of, 388. Assumes 
the title of King, 388. Intercepts Humayun’s 
retreat, 388. Surprises and disperses his 
army, 388. Takes possession of all Huma¬ 
yun’s dominions, 395. Recovers Mai wa, 395. 
Massacres the garrison of Raisin, 395. In¬ 
vades Marwar, 395. Takes Chitor, 396. Is 
killed, 396. Character of, 396. His internal 
improvements, 396. 

Shir Shah , 395. Takes Humayun’s domi- 
Jons, 395. Massacres the garrison of Raisin, 

395. Killed, 396. 

Shopkeepers, Hindu, 68. 

Shuja , Prince, 517. His rebellion, 519. 
Advances on Agra, 520. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 521. Advances fYonr v ’ 
Bengal, 530. To Benares, 530. Is defeated, 

531. Further operations against, by Prince 
Sultan, and Mir Jumla, 535. Prince Sultan ? ^ 
goes over to, 535. Flies to Aracan, 536. 
Uncertainty regarding his fate, 536. 

Shuja u Doula , 659. 

Siege of Chanderi, 374. Of Chunar, 386. 

Of Bijapur, 508, 568. Of Candahar, 513. 

Of Jinji, 581, 583. V 

Sikri, battle of, 374. t 

Siks, rise of the, 596. Their character, 

597. Persecuted by the Mahometans, 597. 

Revolt of, 597. Formed into a religious and 
military commonwealth, 597. Are, at first, 
overpowered, 598. Fanaticism of, 598. 
Successes, ravages, and cruelties of, 598. 
Marched against by Bahadur, 599. They 
are driven into the hills, 599. Renewed de¬ 
vastations of, 603. Defeated, and nearly ex¬ 
tirpated, 603. 

Sinde, its junction with Guzerat, 2. Con¬ 
quest of by the Arabs, 258; expelled, 262. 
Attempts upon by Humayun, 393. Con¬ 
quest of, 454. Note on, 682. 

Sindia, origin of this Maratta family, 620. 

Singhar surprised by Sevaji, 555. 

Sirhind , 363. 

Sirinagar , 529, 536. 

Siva, the god, 88. 

Slave , progress of a Turki, 316. 

Slave kings, 316, 329. 

Slavery, 183. Absence of, 237. 

Slaves, Bulbun puts down their influence, 

325. 

Sofarides, 268. 

Soil , property in the, 70. 

Solar race, 136. 
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Solim<m, attempts to assassinate Ala-u-din, 
337. Defeats Shuja at Benares, 521. De¬ 
serted by his allies, 529. Flies to Serinagar, 
and is imprisoned, 529. Given up by the 
Raja, 536. 

Somnat, 283. 

Sophis , 401. 

Spices, &c., 6. 

Spirits , good and evil, 38, 94. 

States , number and extent of the Indian, 
237. Formed on the dissolution of the 
empire under Mahmud Toghlak, 410, 413. 
Petty, 418. 

Subahs, 474. 

Submission of Deogiri, 332. 

Succession, disputed, 273. Intrigues re¬ 
garding the, 377, 461. Contests for the, 
641. 

Sudras, 16, 237. 

Sultana Rezia, 321 (vide Rezia), 322. 
Chand, 455, 457. 

Sumera Rajputs, 682. 

Sun, racfis of the, 204. 

Sunni sect, 412. 

Superstitions, 422. Hindu, Akber’s restric- 
i tions on, 469. 

! Sur Adili (Mohammed Shah), 398, 400. 

$ Sur, the family of, 395. 

^ Surat , plundered by Sevaji, 549. 
puttees, 187. 





Toghlak, house of, 346. Gheias 
346. Mohammed, character of, 347. Wild 
schemes of, 348. Projected conquest of Persia, 
348. Attempt to conquer China, 348. 
His tyranny, 349. Rebellions against, 349. 
His activity, 350. Dies, 351. Foreign ac¬ 
counts of his government, 352. The Maho¬ 
metan territory in India greatest in his reign, 
352. Gheias u din II., 355. Abubekr, 355. 
Nasir u din, 356. Mahmud, 356. 

Toghlak, Firuz, recognizes the independence 
of Bengal and the Deckan, 353. Infirmities 
of, 354. Rivalries at his court, 354. His 
death, laws, and public works, 354. 

Toghlak IT. raised, deposed, and murdered 
in five months, 355. 

Towns, 172,424. 

Township, government of, 62, 63. 

Townspeople, manner of life of the Hindu, 
180. 

Trade, 166-169. 

Transoxiana , Turks in, 266. Arab con¬ 
quest of, 267. Conquest of, by Mahmud, 
280. Baber driven out of, 368. 

Trees oi India, 5. 

Tribes, hill and forest, 77, 192. Rajput, 
thelfcdoubtful descent, 226. Afghans, 448. 

Tributary territories, 77. 

Troops , discontent of Baber’s, 371. 

Turki slave, progress of a, 316. 

Turks in Transoxiana, 266, 295. Wars 
with the Afghans, 628. 


Tagara, 221. 

Taherites , the, 268. * 

Tahmasp Shah , 401. Deposed by Nadir 
Shah, 629. 

Taj Mahal , the, 528. 

Tales, Hindu, 155. 

Tcdicota, battle of, 413. 

Tamerlane, his invasion, 356. Defeats the 
Indian army, 358. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 358. Retires from India, 358. His 
character, 359. 

Tamul country, 215. 

Tanesar, capture of, 280. 

Tanjore, 575. 

Tara Bai, Faction, 595, 643. 

Tartars, 264, 272. Invasions by, 276. 
Defeated, 277. 

Taxes, 70. Evasion of, 70. Oppressive, 
74, 77. 

Tax, Poll, on infidels, revived by Au- 
rangzib, 560. 

Telinga country, 215. 

Telingana , 218. Failure of expedition to, 
340, 346. Conquered, 346. Restored, 350. 
Recovered by the Hindus, 410. Jehan re¬ 
treats thither, 494. 

Telugu country, 215. jm 

Tenants, temporary and permanent, 677 

Territories, tributary and other dependent, 
77. 

Theistical school of Hindu, 114-117. 
Thieves, hereditary, 190. 

Tar Mai, his reforms, 474. 



U. 

Ujen, victory of Aurangzib at, 521. 

Ullah Khan (Saad), his death, 514. 

Upper classes, houses, ceremonial, and 
conversation of, 174. 

Urya countiy, 216. 

Uttara Mimansa School, 119. 

Uzbeks, 511. 

V. 

Vedanta , or Uttara Mimansa School, 119. 

Vedas, the, 36. Age of, 223. 

Veisyas, 15. 

Vellor , 567. 

Vicramaditya, era of, 143, 209. 

Village establishment, 64. Government 
by, 65, 66. Probable origin, and decline of 
village communities, 69, 170. Habits of 
villagers, 171. 

Vindya mountains, 1. Divide the nations, 
1. Southern limit of Hindostan, 2. 

Vishnu, and his incarnations, 90. 

Vizir Bulbun, 323. His removal, in¬ 
trigues, and power, 327. Murder of, 328. 

W. 

War , 23. Hindu system of, 78. Changes 
in, 78. Less cruel than the Mahometan, 78. 
The Hindu camp, 80. Plunder of villages, 
81. Hindu cavalry, 82. Probable date of 
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ZULFIKAB, KHAN. 



the War of the Maha Bharat, 14Q, 205. Chro¬ 
nological materials subsequent to this war, 
136. With Sultan Masaud, 300. With the 
ntbrth-eastern Afghans, 448. In the Deckan, 
456. In Mewar, 482, 486. Unsuccessful in 
the Deckan, 482. With Bijapur, 507. With 
Ahmednagar, 507. With the north-eastern 
. Afghans, 556. Renewed by the Marattas, by 
desultory operations under independent leaders, 
578. Of the Turks and Russians with the • 
Afghans, 628. In the Concan, 637. With 
the Abyssinians, 637. With the Portuguese, 
637,669. With Mahometan kings, 668, 675. 
With kings of the Deckan, 670. Of Ibrahim, 
671. Of Mozaffer, 673. Of Ahmed Shah, 
674. With Mewar, 675. Naval, with the 
Portuguese, 676. With Sanga of Mewar, 
077. Of the Deckan, 677. With Mewar, 
678. In Hindostan and the Deckan, 679. 

Warangol, capture, of, 347. 

Weaving , 162. 

Winter in India, 4. 

Wiswanat, (Balaji), Peshwa, 615. 

Woinen y state of Hindu, 45. Their dress 
and social position, 183. 


Working in gold, 163. 

Worship , present objects of, 87. .->$ 


Yadavas dynasty, 218. 
Yogis , 115. 


z. 

Zemindars , 72. What, 7^. 

Zulfikar Khan sent to reduce Jinji, 578. 
His disgust on being deprived of the command, ! 
581. Obstructs the siege, 581. Increased ■ 
disaffection of, 583. Places Cambakhsh under 
restraint, 582. Renews the siege, but pro¬ 
tracts the operations, 583. Takes Jinji, 583. 
Leaves the administration of the Deckan 
government to Daud Khan Panni, 595. His 
artifices and arrogance, 600. Secures victory 
to Jehandar Shah, 600. Is defeated at Agra, 
601. Betrays Jehander, and is put to d^ath 
with the Emperor, 601. 








